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Part IIl. 
For the NORTHERN NAVIGATION : comprising the EAST COAST of GREAT BRITAIN with the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLES ; the COASTS 


‘of FLANDERS, HOLLAND, and GERMANY ; the NORTH SEA, CATTEGAT, SOUND, BALTIC, GULF of FINLAND, and "NORTHERN 
_ NAVIGATION tothe WHITE SEA. 
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TO WHICH ARE SUBJOINED, 
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the Royal Nav 
Including "= Sida all ALTERATIONS made by Order of the different Eokeon ations of Trrin1ty-Hovsr, &e. to the present Time, 


THE NINETEENTH EDITION, NEWLY ARRANGED AND CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED BY J. W. NORIE, HYDROGRAPHER, ge. 
a ie 


Lounon 5 PRINTED, ror J, W. Norte & Co. CHART-SELLERS TO THE ADMIRALTY AND Hon. East INDIA Company, 
AT THEIR. NAVIGATION WAREHOUSE AND NAVAL ACADEMY, 157, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
By G. Hazanrp, 50, Beech Street, Barbican, Price, bound in cloth, 6s, or neatly bound in leather, 6s. 6d.——1821, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rl 


THE following Work having been nearly out of Print when the Copy-Right became the property of the present 
Publishers ; ; it was thought advisable to revise it thorough. y, and, tomake such Additions thereto, as to render 
it a SEAMAN’s GUIDE for all the Coasis and Harbours of the United Kingdom, as well as fer those on the 

Continent of Europe, from the Bay ‘of Brest to the Uaitegat, Baltic, Gulf of Finland, and the White Sea. 


To accomplish this, the East, North, and West Coasts of Ireland, and the West Coast of England. and 
Scotland, with the Hebrides, or Lewis Islunds, have been introduced in this Edition, and will be found in the 
‘Second Part. 


The First and Third Parts contain all the Alterations and Additions* of Buoys and Beacons that have been 


made by the 2 ced of Trinity House, and also an Account of the New es erected, to the 
present time. : 


The Fourth Part, consisting chiefly of Tables, has edaegune considerable Alterations ; the Bearings and 
Distances have been re-calculated, and many will be found rae New, as well as the Tables of the Sun’s 
Declination, &e. 


Having thus briejly stated the additions and ieroteae it remains only to add, that, the Proprietors, fully 
_ aware of the Importance of the Subject, have spared neither pains or expense ‘to. render the whole work as com- 
plete as the nature of things will admit: how they have succeeded will be determined by the British Ba ai 
who is best qualified to judge of its merits, and from whom they expect a fair remuneration. 


A SINCR 


SINCE THIS WORK WAS IN THE PRESS THE 


Trinity- Gouse, London, 26th October, 1820. 
NAVIGATION to Appledore, Bideford, and Barnstaple, 


NHE Corporation of Trinity: House, London, having in compliance 

with the request of a very numerous body of Merchants, Owners, 

and Masters of vessels, caused Two Beacon Towers ta be creeted, one on 

Braunton Burrowes, the other upon the beach, im front of the Sand Hil’, 

at Hairy Point, on the North-eastern side of the entrance, to serye as 
guides into the harbour of Appledore, by night as well as by day ;— 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 

That a powerful reflected Light will be exhibited in each -of those 
towers, on the night of the 10ih day of November next, from half food, 
until half-ebb, and thenceforth so continued. And whenever the depar- 
ture of day light shall oceur between half-flood and halt-ebh, so that the 
Towers cannot be distinctly seen from the bar, the Lights will be exhi- 
bited accordingly. | 


In the day time a Red Fag will be hoisted upon the Outer Light Tower, 


at halfflood, and will be struck at ha!f-ebb. = 

N. B. On the days of the full and change of the moon, it is supposed 
to be high water on’the bar at'5 hours, 39 minutes, subject to be sooner 
or later, as strong winds nay blow from the W.S, W. or E. 8. E, 


Directions for Vessels to Sail over the Bar: 

The Lights and centres of the Towers are placed upon the line of north, 
49 deg. 0. west, by compass, and all vessels taking the bar in stormy wea- 
ther, with the wind on any point between N. N. W. and W.S. W. should 
take care to have the lights or towers, in one, when they enter the break- 


ers; as the stream of flood sets strong across the entrance towards N.N.E, - 


By keeping the lights in one, they will run imsafely (when over the bar) 
te a fair berth off the middie ridge whieh wil! shew itself om the starboard 
hand; and they will probably obtain a pilot, (ifin the day time) before 
they come near the Oufer Light Tower; adcant two hundred and fifty 
fathoms from which, with. the lights still in one, the evanuel becomes very 
narrow, by reason of the south-east, or inner point of the middle midge :— 
At this point,-and being still without a pilot, the Liglits should be gra- 
gradually opened to ihe westward, hauling over towards the Grey Sand 
Huls, south or 8, by W. with a flood tide. Before getting the length of 
the Stoney Beach, at the southernmost point of. those sard hills, which is 
steep-to, it may be expected sume assistance will be afforded to bring 
the veesel into a safe berth. 


- Fai Island N./E. by E. 3 E., distant 26 miles 


FOLLOWING NOTICES HAVE BEEN ISSUED: 


But if in desperate Cases by Night, 
in thick stormy weather, ships or vessels entirely unacquainted, should, 
for the preservation of life, be constrained to run for the harbour, they 
have oniy to keep the Lights mm One, as before directed, until they ap- 
proach the Outer Light to less than two hundred fathoms distance; then 
opening the High Light to the westward of the Low Light, hauling over 
to the sonthward, and passi:g both lights, they must act as circumstances 
may require for their preservation; being now im comparatively smootir 
water, they will endeavour to rnin in as far as they can, taking care not to 
ron on shore under the steep clitls at the west end of the town of Apple- 
dore, because immediately undrr those ctifts the shore is recky, and many 
limestone heaps lie there ; or they may costinue their course past the stoney 
beach at Grey Sund Hills, and ran ou shore in the mud at Skern. 
——= 


NOTICE TO MARINERS.—-Epineureu, Dec, 5th 1820. 


The Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses hereby give Notice, 

HAT a Light-Honse is erected upon Sumburg Head in Shetland, the 

light of which will be exiibited on Mouday, tre tath day of January 
nex', and will thereatier continwe to be lighted every nisht from the 
going away of day-light in the evening til the return of day-light im the 
morning, 

The following is a specification of the position of the LightHouse and 
the appearance of the Light, by Mr, Stevenson, Engineer to the Com- 
missioners f— °° : 

Sumbu:g Head Light-House is sitnated on the southern promontory of 
the main-land of the Shetland Island, in north Jat. 59 deg, 52 min. and 
west longitudes 1 deg. 15 min. The Lighi-Hoase, by compass, bears from 
Hanclit¥ Head, in Noss Island, 8. W. by W. 1 W, distant 21 miles; from 

3 and trom the Islan’ 
Fonla, 8. E. by 8. 3S. distant 283 miles. ~ 

Tn reference to these bearings, the Light will be visible to the mariver 
from the southward between Noss and Foula Islands, 

This light will be known to mariners as a stationary light from oil with 
reflectors, and being elevated 300 feet above the medium, level of the 
sea, it will bé seen like a star of the first magnitude, at the distance of 
six or seven leagues, and intermediate distance according to the state of 
the atmosphere, ” é 

By order of the Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses, 
(Signed) C. CUNINGHAM, Sea 


} 


r JULY 1822. 


RECENT ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


ON THE 


COASTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, &c. 


FIVE FATHOMS CHANNEL.—A buoy, painted circularly ‘red 
and white, is placed on the south side of the Middle Ground, in the Five 
Fathoms Channel, in 10 feet, at low water, spring tides, with the fol- 
lowing marks and bearings; Whitstable Mill on with the westernmost of 
the three houses, standing just to the westward of Whitstable Town, 
bearing 8S. 4 W.; the west buoy of the Spaniard, 8. W. by W.; buoy of 
the Middle, N. W. by W.% W.; and the buoy of the Gilman, East.— 
(page 11.) | ) : 

RECULVER.—Nevw spires on the Reculvers have been erected, and 
North Down Tower, commonly called Whitfield’s Monument, has been 
heightened, so as to be seen at a greater distance than formerly.— 
(page 16.) 

MARGATE SAND.—The east buoy of Margate pach: is removed, 
and a vane buoy placed in its stead.—(page 18.) 

NORTH FORELAND.—The Thisile Buoy, near Broadstairs, —This 
is a black buoy, and lies in 11 feet.at low water; with the extremity of 
Broadstairs Pier Head on with the Albion Hotel, Broadstairs; tke 
northernmost church at Sandwich a ship’s length open of Ramsgate Pier 
Head; a single tree, on the high land behind Sandwich, just open of 
Ramsgate Pier Head, nearly W.S. W., and the North Foreland Light. 
house N. by W. westerly; vessels drawing 9 feet water, and upwards, are 


recommended, at low water, to go on the eastern side of this buoy.— 
(page 19.) 

CAVERNS NEAR BEACHY HEAD.—There are six caverns, with 
entrances three feet wide, and flights of steps twenty feet in height, ter- 
minating in an apartment eight feet square, now cut in the cliffs between 
Beachy Head and Cuckmore; and a place called Derby Cave has been 
repaired, by which means mariners, who may be unfortunately wrecked 
on that part of the coast, can find a safe place of refuge from the danger 
of the sea.—(page 28.) 

NEWHAVEN HARBOUR, on the coast of Sussex, is now con- 
siderably improved, and forms a good haven for ships of a certain tonnage, 
having within its piers, with spring tides, 20 feet water; and with neap 
tides, nearly #2 feet. The piers lie N. W., distant 8 miles from Beachy 
Head; and E. by S. 29 miles from the Owers Light Vessel; or 54 miles 
E. by S. from St. Catherine’s Point, in the Isle of Wight: there is good 
anchorage outside of the piers; and on the west pier head are two lights, 
placed upon a traversing bar, which lights, kept in a direct line, lead in: 
the inshore light is 6 feet higher than the outer one ; they are in use from 
the first of September to the first of May inclusive, and are lighted from 
sun-set to sun-rise. There are also two white, and one red, buoys placed 


on the eastern side of the channel ; and two black buoys on the western 
side: 
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side. Pilots are always ready to conduct vessels into the harbour, and 
every assistance is afforded free of expense. 

The tide flows up the river three hours, and down nine hours; it is high 
water at eleven o’clock, full and chatige; and mariners should observe, 
that the stream runs inshore from the eastward above an hour before it 
becomes high water; of which circumstance they may take advantage to 
enable them to weather the harbour.— (page 28.) 

LOOE STREAM.—The white buoy, lately laid down, not hav- 
ing been found sufficiently distinct, has been changed for a chequered 
black and white buoy, having the same marks and bearings as before.— 
(page 29.) 

PORTSMOUTH.—A new semaphore signal is now erected on the 
top of the old victualling house store, High Street, Portsmouth, for the 
purpose of communicating with the shipping, and a light is placed on 
South Sea Castle, to assist vessels to make for the harbour, especially 
in stormy weather; a semaphore house is also built at ign Fort.— 
(page 30.) 

LAND’S END.--Mariners navigating round the Land’s End are in- 
formed, that two beacons have lately been erected at Porthwarrow, near 
Point: ‘Tolpedan Penwith, in a line with the Rundle Stone ; the southern 
or outer beacon is of a conical form, and painted red; the northern or 
inner beacon, is coloured black, excepting that part ae is ay lage 
above the base, which is white.’--(page 56.) 

To sail to the southward of the Rundle Stone, do not bring the beacons in 
one, until the base of the northern beacon is wholly visible above the 
land, or the Longships Lighthouse bears N. by W.; then the line of the 
beacons may be crossed, and you may pass to the southward of the Rundle 
in safety. \ 

To sail to the northward, or inside of the shee Stone, you must use the 
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same caution of not bringing the beacons in one until the white part of 
the Inner Beacon is entirely hidden by the land; and the Longships 
Lighthouse is just open of the land; then the line of the beacons may be 
crossed, and you may sail to the northward of the stone. 

To sail through the Inner Channel, which is considered the safest and best, 
as the tide sets more regularly therein, and begins to run to the east- 
ward, (which it always does for three hours only,) one hour before it is 
high water on the shore; shut in the Longships Lighthouse with the 
land; or keep Tetter Due on with Castle Treen Point. 

Vessels turning through the passage between the Rundle Stone and 
Point Tolpeden Penwith, must be very careful, when-in a line with the 
beacong, to put about the moment the white part of the northern beacon 
appears above the land. > 

As the dangers to be avoided in passing inside the Rundle Stone are 
numerous, and ag masters of ships are too frequently in the practice of 
doing so, at the risk of their vessels, and lives of their crews, it is par- 
ticularly recommended to them, not to attempt these passages, unless 
well acquainted with them, and having a smooth sea and clear weather, 
with a weather tide setting to the eastward only, and a fair wind; at no 
time with a N. E. wind on a lee tide. But perfect safety can only be 
ensured by sailing to the southward of the Rundle Stone. 

Mariners should be particularly attentive to the bearings of the Long- 
ships Lighthouse by day, as well as the light by night, which, if carefully 
observed, together with the marks and directions before given, these can- 
not well fail to avoid all the dangers, L 

Not any of the rocks within the Rundle Stone have more than nine feet 
water on them, at low water, but some much less and in dioney weather 
at low water the sea breaks over them tremendously. a 

BRIDGEWATER—-A tide light is now exhibited olltthe shores “ 

Burnham, 
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Burnham, intended to assist vessels to navigate their entrance into this 
river.--(page 64.) 

RIVER USK.-- Mariners interested in the trade of the port of New- 
port are informed, that a new lighthouse has been erected on the western 
side of the entrance to the river Usk, where a powerful light will be 
exhibited from sun-set to sun-rise: this is composed of an horizontal row 
of lamps and reflectors, shewing a constant light in all directions, from 
~ Pennarth Point to King’s Road—(page 65.) 

SWANSEA.--There is now a tide-light on the pier at Swansea. The 
light at Mumble’s point is fixed and constant.--(page 67.) 

BURRY HARBOUR.--The passage over the Bar is now considerably 
improved, and rendered safe and easy by its being properly buoyed, and 
constantly attended to; these buoys are carefully removed whenever the 
sands shift, and pilot boats are‘continually cruising outside of the bar; it 
is high water, full and change, at six o’clock, and spring tides rise 30 D feet, 
neap tides 12 feet.--(page 67.) 

PEMBREY HARBOUR lies on the northern shore of Burry Har- 
bour, and carries on an extensive commerce; it is advantageously situated, 
and capable of much improvement; a pier or breakwater has been run out 
500 yards from the-outer sluice, and a flag is shewn at its extremity so 
soon as there are 10 feet water in the channel.--(page 67.) 

ABERAERON.—At this place there are two Tide Lights exhibited, 
to enable the mariner to pass over the Bar, by bringing them in a line. 
(page 73.) 

BARDSEY ISLAND LIGHT.--This lighthouse is built on the 
5. W. part of the island, and will exhibit a light from sun-set to sun-rise. 

Masters of ships are to observe, that the Bardsey Island Light is at the 
elevation of 140 feet ahove the level of the sea, and combines the charac- 
ters of both a fixed and revolving light ; for although constantly visible, 


its. brilliancy will increase and decrease at short and regular intervals, 
whereby it will be easily distinguished from all other lights in St. George’s 
Channel. 

By the assistance of this light, vessels willbe enabled to run with less 
anxiety up the Channel, without borrowing too close on the Irish shore ; 
the fear of getting embayed in Cardigan Bay will be greatly removed; 
and if, in a-gale of wind from the W.N. W., they should be unable to 
weather Bardsey Island, this light will point out the vicinity of a secure 
asylum in Studwall Road; enabling them to preserve a proper position 
until day-light, when they can proceed to the anchorage there, 


The light on Bardsey Island will be visible at a considerable distance to -_ 


seaward, but, is masked or darkened between the bearings of N. 50° EB, 
to 8. 70° E 

Vessels bound for Studwall Road, or lying-to for day-light, must not 
bring the light to bear to the westward of W.N.W.; and if they lose 
sight of the light when it bears from, them nearly in that direction, they 
will be too fix, to the northward, and. in dng of getting embayed in’ 
Hell’s Mouth. 

No vessels should run for Studwall Roads nota day-light, 

As the tides have great influence in St. George’s Channel, and sailing 
directions are already numerous, a good look-out is necessary at all times, 
by which, and the facilities now afforded to the PATINeR, shipwrecks must 
be rendered less frequent.—(page 74.) 

HOLYHEAD HARBOUR.—A small red light is now exhibited at 


| a window 20 feet below the white gas-light at the new lighhouse at the 
} pier-head, which will not become visible until it bears S.S. W. from you. 


Vessels therefore should not. haul in for the-harbour before they can see 
this red light ; and when they get sight of that, they will then be in the 
fair way, and may steer in directly for the pier: As this,red light will 

mark 


4 
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mark the western line in steering in for Holyhead Harbour, vessels 
working in with a southerly wind on the larboard tack, should carefully 
go about before they lose sight of it.--(page 76.) 

Proposed Light near the Saltees.-lt is in contemplation to erect a new 
lighthouse, or place a floating light, at or near to those dangerous rocks 
called the Cunnies, or Kunnymore and Kunnybeg Rocks, which lie a few 
miles to the S. W. of the Saltee Islands.—-(page 84.) 

TRAMORE BAY.—Beacon towers are erected_on Brdwndtown and 
Great Newton Heads, in the county of Waterford, to point out the situa- 
tion of Tramore Bay. They-are intended to direct mariners to keep at 
@ proper distance from this: dangerous coast, as there isa strong indraught 
into the bay, which frequently draws ships into and entangles them within 
it, when they approach too near. There are three towers on Newton 
Head, and two on Brownstown Head, which, with the lighthouse on Hook 
Tower, distinctly point out those prominent parts of the coast.—- (page 86 ) 

CORK HARBOUR.—Besides the lighthouse on Roches Point, the 
navigation into this harbour is greatly facilitated by a new set of buoys 
on the different shoals: of these, that placed upon the Harbour Rock is 
red, and that on the Turbot Bank is black: besides these, there is a white 
buoy on the edge of the bank off Fort Camden, and another white buoy 
on the same side, about one mile further in; one on the eastern side of 
Spike Island, white, and three black buoys on the side opposite : above 


these, at the entrance of the east passage, are also the Keg Buoys of the | 


quarantine ground.—-(page 87.) 

CALAIS.—A light is exhibited on the tower of Calais ; it is bright 
and revolving, making its circuit in three minutes; first, light increasing, 
then full for about thirty seconds; next, light decreasing, then dark for 
one minute; revolving thus, in constant succession, from sun-set to sun- 


rise.-(page 100.) 


GUERNSEY.~-The column erected in honour of Sir John Doyle 1s re- 
built, having an elevation of 100 feet from its base, and 500 feet above the 
level of the sea: vessels falling in with Guernsey, from a N. W. direction, 
will see only part of this tower; but when Guernsey bears from E. N. E. 
to North, both this column, and the new church steeple of Torteval, 
situated on the W.S. W. high ground of Guernsey, will appear lofty and 
very remarkable, so that the mariner cannot well be deceived, or mis- 
take it for the Land’s End, or Scilly, as formerly. Doyle’s column be- 
comes visible seven or eight leagues off at sea in all directions, but 
particularly so from the South, 8. W., and W.S.W. ‘This column and 
Torteval Steeple are parallel with the south coast of Guernsey, for the 
distance of four or five miles.—-(page 109.) 

‘NEW SHOALS.—Vessels passing to the northward of Wexford Har- 
bour must take care to avoid a narrow new formed shoal called the 
Blackwater Bank, which lies in a parallel direction to the shore, at the 
distance of 5 or 6 miles: its southern part bears E. by §.25S., distant 
7 miles from Raven Point; and its northern end bears 8.  E., 52 miles 
from Glassearrick Point, or E. by N., 12 miles from Raven Point: this 
Bank is 6 miles in length; on its southern part are 44 fathoms water, 
shoaling towards the north, where there are only 8 feet at low water. To 
the northward of this Bank, and rather hetween it and the Rusk and Ram, 
are two small spots or knols, called the Moneyweights, which are dan- 
gerous, having no more than 4 and 6 feet over them.—(page 128.) 

DUBLIN BAY.—Douwy rary is in future to be denominated Kine’s - 
Town, and the Asylum Harbour, where the royal fleet lay at anchor in 
1821, during his Majesty’s stay in Ireland, is now named GEORGE THE 
Fourtu’s Harsour.—(page 130.) 

HOUTH HARBOUR.—This harbour bias been much improved ; two 


piers are run out, and on the extremity ‘of the eastern one a small 
lighthouse 
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lighthouse is erected, of essential use to the mariner, to enable himto’ LOCH RYAN.--A lighthouse has been erected on Corsewall Point, 


clear the dangers of the southern part of Ireland’s Eye. 
ARDGLASS HARBOUR.—A lighthouse is erected on the western 


side of the harbour, which exhibits a steady light, and appears of a deep. 


red colour.—(page 125.) ‘ 

LOCH SULY.—There is a lighthouse upon Fannet Head which dis- 
plays a steady light and much facilitates the navigation of Loch Suly ; 
this light, when seen from seaward, appears of a deep red colour; but 
when you are within the Loch it becomes bright.—(page 142.) 

_PIEL OF FOUDRAY.—A lighthouse stands on the southern part of 
the island of Walney, which shews a revolving light and is an excellent 
guide to the harbour of Foudray.--(page 161.) 

SAND BANKS.--Some banks appear to have recently formed be- 
tween the north-eastern side of the Isle of Max and the coast of Cum- 
berland; for, in 1816, Mr. Coulthard, of Whitehaven, made discovery of 
a shoal of 33 fathoms at low water spring tides, from the least water upon 
which St. Bees’ Head bore by compass E. + N., and Red Brows, near 
Ramsey, W. N. W., or in a true direction nearly East from Ramsey Bay 
and almost in a line with the Bahama Bank; and, in 1817, Mr. Porter, 
Master in R. N., and Mr. Todd, Teacher of the Mathematics at White- 
haven, sounded on a Bank to the eastward of the King William’s Sand. 
This appears to be about 600 yards in length, N. and 8. by compass, and 
300 yards in breadth, and has 10 feet over it at low water spring tides. 
It is in latitude 54° 26’ 12” N.,- having Burrow Head bearing N. 16° W., 
Maughold’s Head W. by S. Westerley, and Douglas Head W. S. W. £ W. 
(page 166.) 

PEEL in the Isle of Man has a tide light.--(page 166.) 

KIRKUDBRIGHT.--With the. tower “on the little Ross in a line, 
bearing S. W. vessels of 12 or 13 feet may anchor, until the tide serves 
for going up the river.--(page 168.) 


at the entrance of Loch Ryan ; this exhibits a single revolving light with 
colour, exhibiting a light of the natural appearance, alternating with one 
tinged with red: these lights respectively attain their greatest strength 
at the end of every two minutes; but, in the course of each periodic revo- 
lution, both lights become alternately faint and more obscure, and to a 
distant observer to be totally eclipsed for a short period. Being elevated 
112 feet above the level of the sea, its most luminous side may be seen 
like a star of the first magnitude, at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues. The 
light will be hidden by the high land near Laggan Point, towards the 
South, and by Turnberry Point towards the North.--(page 169,) 

AIRSHIRE.--Air Harbour Tide Lights.--One continues to burn all 
night, and the other is lighted at half’ flood and burns until half ebb; by 
bringing these in a line, bearing S. E. by E.  E. it will carry you over 
the bar.—(page 170.) : 

The Lighthouse on the Mull of Cantire is 235 feet above the level of the 
sea at high water, and may be seen southward, westward, and north- 
westward, and on all points between N. N. E. § E. and S. by W. 2 W. to 
the distance of 20 miles.—(page 177.) 

HARWICH.-- Stone Bank Buoy.—This isa Black Buoy, having a white 
cross on the top, and a white band painted round its top and middle ; 
it lies on the upper part of the Stone Bank, between the west rocks and 
Harwich Naze, in 2! fathoms ; the Naze Tower bearing W. by S. Harwich 
High Light N. 2 W.; and Dover Court Church N. N. W.—(page 212.) 

ENTRANCE TO BOSTON AND LYNN.--There are now four 
beacons on the Wainfleet Sands; the Buoy on the west end of the 
Sculrig is now red; and in Clay Hole, there are four red buoys to be 
left to the larboard, and three buoys with two beacons on the starboard 
side.—Also in Mackarony or South Channel, there is a white buoy laid 

on 
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on the Bar Sand, which.must be left to the larboard; three bla¢k buoys 
on the north orstarboard side, and four other red Duoys on the south or 
larboard side.-- (page 234.) 

COQUET ISLAND. --This is a, small Say island lying about 14 
mile from the main, between which is fair anchorage if necessary : in pro 
ceeding for this it will be advisable to go to the northward of the island; 
this may readily be done by bringing Bonducar Point to bear $. W. by 8 
running in directly for it, and taking care to keep it open of Hawksley 
Point, in order to clear the Pan Bush, run on 1m this direction until the 
old tower on the island bears S. E. by E. and Bonducar Point shuts in 
with Hawksley 3 you will then be in a good anchoring berth with not 
less than four fathoms at low water. Being to the southward and east- 
ward of the island and not able to weather it, bring the old tower to 
bear N. I W., then run directly for it until you bring the centre of 
Warkworth Castle on with the chimney of the old Ruin at Amble Pans, 
coming no nearer the island than a good. cable’s length; run with these 
marks on until the old tower bears S. E. by E., then anchor. 

In dark weather, when the above marks are not distinguishable, run on 


the south side, bringing the tower to bear N. by W. and run directly for. 


it till within a little more than a cable’s length of the island; then bring 
the tower to bear N. E. keeping about the same distance ; steer N. W. 
till the tower comes S. E. by E. when you may anchor. Observe that on 

- the first half of the flood the tide sets directly into Druridge Bay ; vessels 
therefore coming from the southward will be in danger of being drifted 
on to the Bonducar Rock especially in dark weather, this may be pre- 
vented by .using the lead, and coming no nearer to the land than 15 
fathoms water; every navigator frequenting this most dangerous part of 
the coast, should keep continually sounding, for the influence of the tides 
ever your vessel here is excessive, and the neglect of the lead has been the 
destruction of many.—(page 248.) 


CARR ROCK.—A new beacon haslately been erected on the Carr Rock ; 
the following description of which, by Mr. Stephenson, Engineer, has been 
published by order of the Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses:-— 

«The lower part of the Carr Rock Beacon is a cireular building of 
masonry, measuring 18 feet in diameter, which forms a basement for six 
pillars of cast iron, terminating in a ball three feet in diameter, which is 
elevated about 25 feet above the medium level of the sea; the whole at 
half-tide appearing somewhat like a vessel under sail at the distance of 
two or three leagues.--The erection of this Beacon has been attended with 
great difficulty, having occupied six years, in the course of which the 
works have sustained occasional damage. Mariners are therefore warned, 
when they run for the Carr Rock Beacon, to do so with caution, both-on 
‘account of its exposure to,the breach of the sea, and its liability to receive 
damage from vessels under sail.”--(page 263.) 

MONTROSE HARBOUR, SCOTLAND.--This harbour has been 
very considerably improved, the piers have been lengthened, and two 
lighthouses are erected for leading into the harbour: a floating beacon is 


| also placed on the point of the Annet Sand, and another beacon on 


Montrose-ness; so that vessels may now reach the Kays with neap-tides 
in safety ; mariners on entering will see the lights 5 or 6 miles off, and 
should bring them in one bearing W. N. W.; the highest of these light 
towers is 55 feet above the level of the sea, the lower one 30 feet; they 
are white and will serve for an excellent mark to take the harbour by day 
as well as by night ; for as there are 15 and 18 feet water on the bar at low 
water, vessels may safely run in at any time of the tide, in an easterly 
storm, and anchor i in the Still, about three quarters of a mile up} Montrose 
Quays being further in. The lights exhibited from these towers are e of ared 
colour, by which they may he recognized from any others on the coast.~~ 
(page 265.) 4 , I ae pos 

THE NUN BANK.--This Bank was discovered and exploredin 1818, 


. 
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by Captain Ramage, R. N., it extends from the Sule Skerry in a westerly 
direction to the Nun Rock, which is dangerous, having only 15 feet water 
over it; the Bank is narrow until towards its western end, where it 
stretches out to the northward a considerable way into the Sea, The depth 
of water over this Bank is generally from 25 to 35 fathoms, and the Nun 
Rock is supposed te lie in Lat. 58° 51° N. and Long, 4° 50’ W.- (page 270.) 
Great Fishing Bank.--A discovery has lately been made of en extensive 
bank, abounding with cod, haddock, and other fish, to the westward of the 
Shetland Islands; it is described to lie from 25 to 30 miles west from 
Foul Island, to begin to the westward of Westra Island in the Orkneys, 
and thence to extend in a North and N. by W. direction to 20 miles 
N. W. of Shetland; its breadth is supposed to vary from 18 to 20 miles, 
and its length to be full 120 leagues; recent information assigns it a depth 
_ of from 40 to 50 fathoms; the abundance of fish caught on this Bank pro- 
mises to make it a most valuable national advantage.—(page 280 ) 
COAST OF FRANCE.--CALAIS.—A new light on the Tower of 
' Calais is now exhibited ; it is bright and revolving, making its entire 
revolution in three minutes ; first light increasing, then full for about 30 
seconds, next decreasing, then dark for about one minute: and thus in con- 
stant succession from sun-set to sun-rise—(page 283.) 
NEW PORT—has a lighthouse.—(page 285.) 
WALCHEREN.--There is a light now’ exhibited on the church of 
West Chappel which is very conspicuous, and seen at sea from every point 
of the compass, or in the whole arc of 220 degrees. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Middleburg have lately opened a channel from Campveer to 
Middleburg through which vessels can conveniently pass, and storehouses 
have been erected, fitted to receive all kinds of merchandize; and 
foreigners are allowed to deposit their goods,- and export them again free 
of all duties.—( page 299.) é' 
THE WESER.-—-A floating light is established at the entrance to the 


Weser, it rides E. N. E. from the Mellum or seventh buoy, and 8. E. by 
E. from the fourth or cross buoy ; a vessel having this light 8. by W. can 
steer directly for it to enter the North Weser; the light is a lantern round 
the mast, illuminated by seven lamps. The following marks’ will dis- 
tinguish this vessel:—It has two masts, a large and smaller one; during 
the day a white flag, with a red cross on it, is kept flying from the top of 
the main mast; which at night 1s replaced by the light, and visible in clear 
weather full three miles: but in order to prevent the possibility of mis. 
taking the light vessels lying at the entrances to the Elbe and Weser, it 
is directed that the Hamburg Light Vessel should have a red flag flying 
at the top-mast from the ist of May, 1821.—-(page 323.) 

COAST OF NORWAY.--A new lighthouse is erected on the Fugle- 
huk Rocks in Christiania Fiord, which exhibits a revolving light eclipsed 
every half minute to distinguish it from the Foerder Light: in case the 
wind and sea should be so high, that a vessel cannot beat up from the 
coast, which is very difficult, as the current sets on the shore with heavy 
gales ; and having no pilot on board, she now may run in for the Foerder 
Light with safety; and from thence steer for the new Fuglehuk Light, 
where a vessel in tolerable smooth water can keep her cruising in sight of 
the light until morning ;.she will always keep her place, as the current 
from the Dram and Christiana is under her lee side; or if the vessel has 
a pilot on board, he will from thence at any time run to a good anchorage. 

BALTIC.—-By order of the King of Sweden the lighthouses at Mars- _ 
trand, the Nidings, Koll, Falster, and those on the island of Oland, are 
to be lighted on the ist of August in future and to continue their lights 
until the tenth of May. 


ERRATA, 
Page 159, line 10, for ‘* every six minutes,” read every three minutes,” 
—— 174, -— 19, -~.‘ two lighthouses,” read‘ one lighthouse.” 
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Variation, according to the latest observations, is as follow :—1. 
24 degrees, West; ‘from Spithead to Plymouth, 24 to 26 degrees ; 
28 to 25 degrees; and from Brest to Calais, 25. to 24 degrees.—2. In the Norru SEA, &c. from 


from Ireland to Brest, 


Throughout this volume, unless where otherwise expressed, the Courses and BEARINGS are by the Compass. The 


In the British CHANNEL, from the Downs to Spithead, 
from Plymouth to the South of Ireland, 26 to 28 degrees ; 


the Thames Mouth to Whitby, 24 to 25 degrees; from Whitby to the Orkneys, 25. to 27 degrees; to the N. E, of the 


Orkneys, 28 to 29 degrees ; 
to 18 degrees ; 
are e those at low eet spring tides. 


Downs to the Scheld, 23 degrees; 


Part .—RIVER THAMES, 


Scheld to the Kattegat, 22 to 20 degrees; in the Kattegat 19 
Baltic, 18 to 15 degrees; and, Gulf of Finland, from 14 to 10 degrees. 


——The Soundings, generally, 


BRITISH CHANNEL, &c. 


DRECTIONS for Sailing down the RIVER THAMES, from Lonpon to the NorE; and down the RIVER MEDWAY, 
- from CHATHAM to the Nore; and thence including the EAST SWALE, through the SOUTH and QUEEN’s CHANNELS, 


- to the DOWNS. 


lll ————__— 


PORT OF LONDON. 


Ra we proceed to give directions for navigating the river Thames, 
it may riot be improper to premise, that, the jurisdiction for the 
conservancy of this river, with the waters of the Medway, and the fisheries 
therein, is one of the most antient and honourable privileges of the city of 
London: the property of these-rivers, and of the rivulets which fall into 
them, their fish, and the soil beneath, within certain boundaries, having 
been from time immemorial, vested in its corporatien, and confirmed to 
the same by royal charters and acts of parliament. 


‘ 


\ 


In consequence of this right of jurisdiction, the legislature have placed 
the shipping of the port of London, including thé new canal at the Isle of 
Dogs, under the regulations of harbour-masters, appointed by the corpora- 
tion, The dock-masters of the New London and West India Docks, are 
also empowered to direct the mooring, &c. of all vessels within 200 yards 
of the entrance of the docks, &c. and may enforce their orders under cer- 
tain penalties. Itis therefore requisite, that seamen should be acquainted 
with these particulars, as a guidance for their conduct whilst in the port. 

DIRECTIONS: 


eis: 


' DIRECTIONS for the RIVER THAMES from 
LONDON to the NORE. 
IDE. The time of flowing and the vertical rising of the tide, on the 
full and change days of the moon, in the River Thames, are nearly 
as follow, viz. at London-Bridge, three-quarters past two, at Cuckold’s 
Point, half past two; at Woolwich, a quarter past two; at Purfleet, 
three-quarters past one; and at Gravesend, half past one. At Purfleet 
it rises 17, at Woolwich 18, and at Londen about 19, feet; at Old or 


Holy Haven, it flows at three-quarters past twelve, and rises 15 feet: and | 


at the Nore, at,haif past 12, and rises 14 feet. Allowance must always be 
made for easterly winds; because, with such winds, the tide flows sooner, 
and vice versa. 

UPPER POOL. The Upper Pool, from London- Bridge to Wapping- 
ness, lies nearly N. W. and S. E, Shoat 1i mile. A shoal lies off the 
Custom-House; and at Horslydown is a hard shelf of 6 feet water, A 
little above Fountain-Stairs is a shoal, almost dry at low-water, which is 
avoided by keeping well over towards the ships at Wapping-ness. If bound 
down from the Upper Pool, with the wind easterly, it is best to begin at 
the first of the flood to warp down; but, with the wind more favourable, 
as at S. W. you may wait till near high-water, so as to be down off Cuck- 
old’s Point at the beginning of the ebb, ready to fall down, or werk 
through Limehouse-Reach, as may be most convenient. 

LOWER POOL. The Lower Pool, from Wapping-ness to Ratcliff- 
Cross, lies Ex N. E. and W.S.W. There isa shelf off Pitchers Point, 
which must be avoided, by keeping over towards the ships on the north 
side. A little below Limekiln-Dock is a shoal of 4 feet water, extending 

down to Limehouse-Hole Stairs. The:ebb-tide sets very strongly upon the 
ships in the lower part of the Pool. From Ratcliff-Cross, down to the 
Horse-Ferry, you may moor upon the north shore, 


- at low water. 


- the lower part is almost dry. 


‘near the sheer-hulk is 45 or 16 feet water. 
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LIMEHOUSE-REACH lies N.N.E. and S,S.W. A bank of mud 
stretches from Cuckold’s Point, nearly half-river over, towards Limehouse= 
hole. The ebb-tide sets very strongly from the Pool into the Hole; just 
below which, at a short distance from the east shore, is a rock of 4 or 5. 
feet water. In this reach are 10 or 11 feet, and in Limehouse-hole 16 feet, 
But there isa shifting bank near the middle of the reach. 
From the fifth mill, downwards, a hard shelf stretches one-third over the 
river, which makes the channel very narrow between the east shore and 
the ships at the Red-house; on the upper part of it are 6 or 7 feet water; 
To avoid it, keep Deptford new Church 
just open to the westward of the elock in the King’s Yard. Off the King’s 
Anchor-wharf, rather close in shore, i is a shoal almost dry; without it, and. 
Ships may be moored with the 
kedge from a berth above Greenland-dock down to the moorings in 11 or 
42 feet at low water. 

GREENWICH-REACH lies in a semicircle from 8.8. E. to E. by N._ 
On the south shore, from just below Deptford-creek to the west end of 
Greenwich, is a shoal nearly dry. Without.this shoul are 15 and 14 feet. 
A shoal, called Greenwich Upper Shoal, lies with Greenwich Church on 
with the Faggot-wharf; and the northernmost end of the King’s Store- 
honse on with the end of the Isle of Degs. The mark to-go clear of it is, 
Woolwich Church kept just open of Millington’s, or Lady Crowley’s, 
wharf. Upon the north side, off Millington’s Wharf, and close in shore, 
is another shoal: to avoid it, in going down, keep the elock-house, at 
Deptford-yard, open to the northward of the Isle of Dogs House till you 
open Blackwall-reach. You may anchor off the Isle of Dogs, frem below 
the Ferry-house and upwards, in several berths, in from 14 te 18 feet 
water ; but the best anchorage is, with ‘the Fert Oa open of 


Greenwich: hospital, in 15 or 16 feet. 
NEW 


bf 
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NEW CANAL. The circuitous navigation round the Isle of Dogs, 
through Greenwich-reach, may be avoided, by passing through the new 
Canal, from Limehouse to Blackwall, or from Blackwall to Limehouse, 
according to tide, &c. as all ships, vessels, barges, and other craft, may 
now make use of it, conformably to the directions of the act. Masters, 
pilots, &c. are, however, required to observe the following regulations, 
and all other directions that may be issued by the harbour-masters. 

A blue flag, with a white dagger in the centre, is hoisted at each end of 
the canal at half-flood, to signify that vessels may enter. 

No ship or vessel is, on any account, to enter the canal while under 
sail, and each is expected to be provided with proper and sufficient 
towing-lines and warps. 


-No tranisit rates were required for passing through previous to December 
1808; but, since that time, the following have been payable: 
For every ship, &c. if of 200 tons, or upwards, 2d. per ton. 
(100 tons,) and under 200, iid. per ton, 


Vessels of 50 to 100 tons, 10s. each. 
Vessels carrying sail, 20 to 50 tons, 5s. each. 
Every lighter, barge, or boat rowed through, 1s. Z 


BLACKWALL-REACH lies N. by E. and S. by W. From the Folly- 
house, to the upper part of Blackwall, vessels may anchor in 12, 13, or 14, 
feet water, on the west shore ; and, on the east side, in 18 or 19 feet at 
low water ; and they may moor to the eastward with Millington’s clock 
open of Saunders-ness, T'o anchor;to the westward, keep the clock on 
. with the Ness. In entering this reach, give Saunders-ness a good berth, to 
avoid the shoal, which stretches from it nearly one-third over the river ; 
but thence be cautious of a shifting middle ground, near the middle of the 
reach, above the Folly-house. Off the Upper Jetty is a shoal of 6 or 7 
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feet at low water ; and there is a flat on the west side opposite the Folly- 
house; to avoid which, keep Millington’s clock open of Saunders-ness. 
Just below Wells’s or Perry’s Yard, lay Blackwall-rock, which has been 
blown np and removed: the tide, especially the ebb, sets strongly towards 
this part of the reaeh. 

BUGSBY’S-REACH, or Neli’s-Hope, lies S.S. E.andN.N.W. A 
shelf begins at Bow-creek, and extends downwards almost_to Hook-ness. 
It stretches nearly one-third over the river, and has but 5 or 6 feet over 
it atlow water. To avoid it, keep Charlton-church on with a clump of 
trees, till Deptford new church appears on with a high tree in a field at 
the upper part of Blackwall reach. Charlton-church on with the sluice 
wiil lead clear of Chalton-shoal, a shoal of 4 or 5 feet at low water. The 
anchorage in Bugsby’s Hole is off the south shore, in 12 or 13 feet, at low 
water; or in 14 feet, just above the Orchard-Honse-causeway, upon the 
N.E. shore. The best marks are, the two cupolas of Greenwich-hospital 
open, or Greenwich-church just open of the Hospital, and Woolwich-reach 
just open. 

WOOLWICH-REACH. This reach lies E. by S. and W. by N. and 
has but 8 or 9 feet at low water. ‘There is a shelf of 4 or 5 feet to the 
eastward of the upper sand-wharf, which extends downwards almost to the 
upper moorings, and half a cable’s length from shore. The thwart-mark 
for the upper end is, a large house standing on a hill on with the corner of 
the wharf. There is also.a shelf of 3 feet water on the north shore, from 
Ham-creek to the place where Broad-street, in Woolwich, appears open, 
It extends half a cable’s length from shore. The long mark for it is, a 
large house in Blackwall open of Hook-ness. With the Bell Water-Gate 
or Broad-street open, you are below it, 

Vessels may anchor, with Broad-street open, in 18 feet water, in 15 or 
16 feet upwards, and downwards as low as the Point. In no part of thi, 


reach, 
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reach, between where the King’s ships lie and Bugsby’s Hole, are more 
than 9 feet at low water. 

GALLIONS lies N. E. and S. W. The upper point is flat ; give it a 
good berth; but, when below it, haul in towards the Devil’s-House, till 
you get Weolwich-church a sail’s breadth on with the Point; by keeping 
these marks on, you will avoid the shelf that lies near the Lower Point, 
and runs nearly half-river over. ‘The cupola of the old barrack clock en 
with the old clock in the Warren bearing S. W. by W. is a good leading 
mark through this reach: The best anchorage is with the Sluice open, or 
a berth below it, in 17 or 18 feet water. You may anchor on the east 
shore, above the shelf, abreast the Upper Point, in £2 or 14 feet at low 
water. In passing Margaret’s-ness, be sure to give it a good berth. 

BARKING or TRIPCOCK-REACH, lies nearly E. by 8, 2S. and 
W.by N. EN. In the middle is a dangerous shelf, the upper end of this 
shelf having 5 or 6 feet on it at low water, lies off the creek’s mouth ;- the 
thwart-mark for it is, Barking-church and the Tower-house in one, or the 
creek open. For the lower end, on which is but 2 or 3 feet at low water, 
the thwart-mark is, the Bell-tree, which stands on the White Heath, or 
the Tower-house on the corner just open of the Powder-house on the south 
side. ‘To sail to the northward of it, keep the barn of the Devil's-House 
on with Margaret’s-ness, until you are off the Sinice; then haul over to- 
wards the Dagenham side, until the south edge of Purfleet appears on 
with Jenning-Tree Point; which mark will also lead clear of a flat that 
lies off the point above the Ha!f-way-house. Vessels may also go to the 
northward by keeping the innermost or southernmost tree in Gallions on 
with Margaret’s-pess. From the lower part of Gallions, downwards to 
Barking-creck, is a shoal, of 5 or 6 feet water, extending one third of the 
yiver over: there is another, called Dagenham-shoal, the thwart-mark for 
which is Dagenham-church op with the upper sluice; to sail clear of it, 


| open of Dagenham-point. 
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keep Purfleet on with Jenning-tree-point until Barking-church appears 
There is good anchorage off Tripcock-trees, in- 
42 or 13 feet water. 

HALF-WAY-REACH lies S. E. by E. and N. W. by W.* There is @ 
shelf on the north side, just below. the Breach-honse. To ayoid it, keep 
to the southward or mid-channel. There is another on the south side, just 
below the powder-house, which may be avoided by keeping the hill at 
Purfleet on with Jenning-tree-point. This reach has good anchorage all 
through; but the best is with Julian-Tree-ness on with Cold-Harbour-point, 
towards the nerth shore, in 18 or 19 feet, at low water; or, where Barking, 
church appears a sail’s breadth open of Dageaham-peint. Near the Ferry- 
house are 21 feet at low water. 

ERITH-REACH lies N. N. E. and S. S. W. Going out of Half-Way- 
reach into this reach, be careful to avoid Jnlian-Tree-sand, which has a 
wreck upon it, and lies more than halfriver over off the Ness. Keep 
Barking-church within a sail’s breadth of the point below the Breaeh- 
house, till you bring Rainham-chureh within a ship's length of the Ferry- 
house. This mark will lead you down into Erith-hele, and clear of a shelf 
on the east side, from the farm-house to Cold-Harbowr-point, and half-river 
over, You may anchor in Erith-hole, Erith-church bearing W. S. W. in 
5 fathoms. 

Vessels bound upwards from Erith-Hole, should proceed with thé western- 
most house in Erith on with the Faggot-wharf, until Rainham-church ap- 
pears on with the Ferry-house ; approach towards the north shore, with 
this mark, until you have passed the wreck lying on the sand nearly half- 
way over from Julian-Tree-ness; then, having brought Barking-church 
within a sail’s breadth of the point below Dagenham-Breach-house, you 
may steer for Half-Way-reach. Vessels drawing 10 or 12 feet water may 


at three-quarters flood, go between the point and. the wreck, giving the 


porat 
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point a berth. Ships drawing i6 feet, at anchor in Long-Reach, should 
not weigh anchor until tlie water is up to the lower chalk-wharf at Purfleet 
about an hour an a half after the ebb. \ 

THE RANDS lie E. N. E. and W.S. W. The Rand-sand, having 6 
or 7 feet on it at low water, lies nearly in the middle of the river, near the 
middle of the Reach, or towards the upper end. When in Erith-hole, 
steer into the bight till you bring the uppermost chalk-wharf on with the 
point, and then along the south shore into Long-Reach; or on entering 
the Reach; bring a small barn, below Erith, on with a high tree, keeping 
them so until the upper chalk-wharf at Purfleet appears on with Crayford- 
ness, and you will be clear to the southwaad of the shoal. The mark for 
the upper end of it is, Jenning-Tree-point on with Cold-Harbour-point ; 
the mark for the lower end is Dartford-church on with the upper breaches. 
In the passage, to the northward of the shoal, is 9 or 10 feet water, and the 
mark threugh is, the lower wharf at Purfleet on with Crayford-ness, In 
the passage on the south side is about 13 feet at low water. 

LONG-REACH lies N. W. and 8S. E. 34 miles in length; at the upper 
end of it, just above Dartford-creek, is Dartford-sand ; by keeping Dart- 
ford-church open, till you open the creek, you will avoid it. The tide 
out of the Rands sets strong upon the chalk-wharfs at Purfleet, and inclines 
toward the east shore half-reaclt down, when it sets over towards Green- 
hithe. You may anchor in any part. of this reach in 6 or 7 fathoms. In 
leaving it, give the point at the lower end a good berth, as a shoal runs 
from off it. y 

Sr. CLEMENT’s or FIDLER’s REACH lies from N. E. by N. to 
East. A shelf, half a cabie’s length broad, is on the east side, having 6 or 
7 feet water ; it begins half-reach down, and extends down to Broad-ness : 
if you keep Gray’s Thurrock open of the point, you will avoid it. Another 
mark to go clear of it is, a small red-tiled house pear the causeway, at the 
lower part of Gray’s, just open of Broad-nese. 


GRAY’S-REACH, or Northfleet-hope, lies North and South, There 
is a flat below Broad-ness; and, on the opposite side, against it, lies 
Black Shelf, very dangerous, being steep-to, and the tide, both ebb and 
flood, setting strong upon it. It begins at the creek below St. Clement’s 
Church, and extends downward to the house above Gray’s. 

The leading mark along this shelf is, a small red-tiled house or cot on with 
west Tilbury-church. In going down, towards the lower end of this reach, 
you may make good allowance for the ebb-tide, which sets strongly in to- 
wards Bumboat-hall, and upon the three upper chalk-wharfs at Northfleet. 
The ground from Northfleet to Gravesend is hard and bad. 

Between Broad-ness and Black Shelf it is necessary to keep in the tide- 
way as much as possible, as the tide in this reach runs narrow. On the 
east side, during flood, there is an eddy ; in turning up, therefore, vessels 
must not stand far over to the eastward. ‘Toward the lower part of the 
reach, along the west shore, is a shoal of 3 or 4 feet water, and a cable’s 
length broad, which extends about a quarter of a mile. A shoal also 
begins a little above the lower point, to which it extends, and stretches 
half a cable’s length from shore, having 5 or 6 feet at low water. 

GRAVESEND-REACH lies, from Northfleet-hope to the town, nearly 
W.N. W. and E.S.E, and thence to the Hope E. by S. and W. by N. 
In this reach is deep water and a rapid tide; therefore, if you intend to 
anchor here, and there are many ships, give your ship a good scope of 
cable at once, lest your anchor come home, and you get athwart-hawse. 
But, especially in the night, keep well over towards the north shore. Thereé 
a shelf off the second barways, downwards, upon the north side, and another 
off the New Tavern, which runs a mile down upon the south shore : ano- 
ther lies off the Coal-house, at half a cable’s length distance from the shore, 
the Coal-house on with the east end of Tilbury-church. The shoal has 
about 10 or 12 feet at low water. The shoal on the sonth side is nearly a 

cable’s 
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eable’s length broad, and has but 4 or 5 feet on it at low water. Graves- 
end-church, open to the northward of the block-house, is the mark to!keep 
clear of it. 

Buoys are fixed to large anchors, near Gravesend and Tilbury-fort, in 
the following situations, viz. two off the New-Tavern-causeway, one-third 
the breadth of the river from the Gravesend side; two off the Lower 
Causeway at Tilbury-fort, one-third the breadth of the river from the fort; 
two off Gladwells Hard, one-third of the breadth of the: river from rhe 
west end of Gravesend ; two off the Upper Causeway near Tilbury-fort, 
one-third of the breadth of the river from the Essex shore. And, for the 
better assisting ships navigating in the night past the buoys, six lights 
are placed in the following form, viz. one off the Upper Causeway ; one 
off the Lower Causeway; one at each of the two upper buoys; one at 
each of the two lower buoys. Two guard-boats are added, one to the 
upper buoys, and one to the lower, to hail all ships approaching before they 
drop anchor. And it is recommended to all entering or departing to keep 
as near the middle of the river as possible, and not to come to anchor 
within halfa mile of the west end of Grayesend town, or the same distance 
below the New Tavern ; which situations are marked by white nun-buoys, 
as well to avoid damage to their ships, as to prevent the displacing the 
buoys; and, also, when informed by the guard-boats that the hawsers for 
the communication are stretched across the river, not to attempt passing 
them; and all pilots are required to govern themselves accordingly, as the 
expense of replacing the buoys will fall on any person who may remove 
them ont of their places. 

THE HOPE lies N. E. by N. and S, W. by S. and is ‘about 2 miles 
long. ‘There are two shelves in this reach, both on the N..W. side The 
uppermost, called the Ovens, a quarter of a mile in length, lies just below 
the Coal-house or Upper Hope-poitt. Keep Gravesetid open of the Point 


till East Tilbury- church bears W. by N. and it will lead you clear of and 
below it: the lower shelf is Mucking-flat, which partly dries, it extends 
about half a cable’s length from the west shore in the bight, and stretches 
down nearly to a creek called Shell-haven. Ships in working down may 
stand into 5 fathoms on the Essex, and 6 fathoms on the Kentish, side. 
The flood tide is slack on the east side of this reach; and, close to the 
shore, no tide sets at all: ships; therefore, when working upwards, must 
not stand too far over to the eastward, because, if the head gets into less 
tide than the stern, it may occasion their missing stays, and running on 
shore, 

SEA-REACH. The course down Sea-reach is E. S. E. and 8, E. by 
E.2E. In coming out of the Hope, the tide sets strongly upon the north 
shore. The upper part of this reach is flata long way off below the Hope- 
point, so that the best tide and deepest water is, near the Essex shore. 
Upon tke south shore, opposite Old or Holy Haven, lies the body of the 
Blythe-sand. This sand is a very extensive shelf, which extends from the 
Lower Hope-point to Yantlet Creek. Athwart of Holy Haven, it stretches 
more than half-river over. In the channel, between this part and Holy 
Haven are 9 and 10 fathoms water. 

From the lower part of the Hope to Holy Haven, the courses are E. N. 
E. and E. by S. The north shore from Shell-haven to. Holy Haven is 
steep ; but the edge of the Blythe-sand, from the upper end to Holy Ha- 
ven is flat; so that you may, with a turning wind, stand towards it in 
5 fathoms, 

On the north side, opposite the lower part of the Blythe, lie the Scars, 
which stretch to a considerable distance from shore. ‘This bank extends 
from Holy Hayen to the Scar-houses, It is steep-to, 9 fathoms, and then 
aground, The haven’s mouth open will lead clear of it. The Chapman lies 


below the Scars, and iv alse steep-to, The thwart-mark for the sta vei 
a 
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head is, Hadleigh castle and church in one, and on with the middle ofa 


large square field. In working down, ships stand toward Blythe-sand into. 


6 or 5 fathoms, and toward the Chapman and Scars into 9 or 10 fathoms, 
they then put about. You will always see edge of the tide, therefore 
tack before you come to it. 

From Holy Haven tothe Nore, the course is E.S. E. and 8. E. by E. 11 
or i2 miles. Thwart of Leigh and the upper part of the Middle, down 
to Southend, is called Leigh-road, which is flat from side to side, having 4 
or 5 fathoms at low water. Vessels standing over to the Middle, and 

- turning up with a flood tide, should tack so soon as they deepen their 
water on the north side of it. This precaution is unnecessary with respect 
to the south shore, as that is very flat. ‘ 

In working down from Leigh-road to the Nore, about two miles below 
the Chapman-head, you will find the Middle Ground, which extends thence 
about 4 miles S, E. by E. Upon it, towards the upper end, is not above 
3 fathoms water ; and, thwart the Nore, 44. Some part of it is nearly dry 
at low water spring tides. The thwart mark for the upper end is, Prittle- 
well-church, N. E. on with a small house; and, for the lower end, the 
mark is Queenborough-church open a little to the westward of Sheerness- 
point. Do not stand over the middle towards the upper end, as the chan- 
nel to the northward is very narrow. In wofking down to the southward 
of it, stand to the Nore-sand in 5 or 6 fathoms water; and to Shoebury- 
knock on the north side, which is very steep, in.10 or 9 fathoms. Upon 
Shoebury-knock is a black buoy, from which the Nore-light bears S. by E. 
ZE. 2} miles. The Nore-sand, on the east or seaward end of which the 
sight. vessel is moored, extends thence about two miles W. N. W. It is 
nearly half a mile broad, and dry at low water, common tides: and it has 
a white buoy on its north edge, which lies in 3 fathoms at low water. The 
marks for the buoy are, the easternmost of the two windmills near South- 


end, on with the east end of Southend terrace, bearing N. 2 W. and the 
Nore Light 8. E. by E. } E.; and the marks for the light are, the Garrison- 
point of Sheerness W. S. W. } W. 31 miles, and Minster-church on with 
the easternmost part of a triangular field, called jai hill bearing 8. S. 
W.iw.. 

The lower end of the Middle bears from the Nore-light about N. N. W. 
4 W. 3 miles, From abreast of Shoebury-buoy to Leigh-road, the course is 
W.N. W. 4 miles and a half. 


DIRECTIONS for the RIVER MEDWAY, from 
Chathamto the Cant and Nore-Light. 


N the Medway the tide rises from 14 to 2@ feet ; the least rise being 
at the entrance. At Sheerness it is high-water on the full and change, 


vat lralf past twelve ; and, at Rochester, at one o’clock. 


Ships drawing 20 feet water, and bound down the Medway from Chat- 
ham, must not get under-way unless the wind be at West, W. by N.— 
W.N. W. or N. W..by W. and at the last quarter-flood, spring tides. - 

CHATHAM-REACH lies N. N. E.andS.S8.W. Between the sheer- 
hulk and the dock lies a flat, extending from side to side, with only 10 
feet water upon it; in the other parts of the reach, at the buoys, are 16 
or 18 feet water. From Chatham-jetty to Finsborough-creek the shore- 
is flat and dry ; the north shore is pretty hold, but observe not to stand 
within the warping-buoys. 

UPNOR-REACH lies N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. Close to the 
west point lies a causeway, called Midshipman’s Hard; it runs some 
distance from shore ; the east shore is flat downwards te abreast of Upnor- 
castle. Off the middle moorings, the east shore is flat downwards to th® 
point, about 20 fathoms above which is a shoal of 7 or 8 feet water. The 
ebb-tide sets upon the eastern shore, and the flood upon the opposite, 

COCKHAM.- 
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COCKHAM-WOOD REACH lies 8. E. by E. and N. W. by W. in 
length one mile. At the buoys in mid-channel are about 15 or 16 feet 
water. ‘The south shore is steep-to on the marsh-side, talled Finsbo- 
rough-marsh, and the east point, Finsborough-ness, which is a bold point: 

- the north side is a gradual flat. In sailing down this reach, borrow towards 
the East-point, (ér, Finsborough-ness,) to avoid flat-ground, that begins a 
little above Hoo-creek on the east shore. 

SHORT er SOVEREIGN’s-REACH extends S. by F.. and N. by W. 
something less thana mile. A little below Finsborough-ness begins a 
flat, which dries at low water, and runs down to Finsborough: it lies 
-about 80 yards from the marsh-side. In the upper end of this reach is a 
middle ground 120 fathoms long, on which are 10 feet at low water. 
There are several marks for it, but of little use to pilots; as, at high wa- 
ter, there is sufficient water over it. Upon the east shore there is a flat 
oaze, stretching 30 fathoms from the marsh into the river: it begins at 

~ Hoo-creek, and extends downwards to within a cable’s length of the east 
point, called Cats-ness, which is bold-to. In mid-channel, at the moorings, 
are 15 feet water; and a little belew Finsborough-creek, on the west 
shore, are 3 buoys in 22 feet water. Here the three-deck-ships are moor- 
ed.. In this reach is but little tide, the strength of which sets through 
Finsborough-creek. 

GILLINGHAM-REACH. This reach lies E.S. E, and W. N. W. 
The north shore is bolf all the way down to the Folly-point. On the 
south shore, a quarter of a mile below Finsborough-creek, is a small creek, 

_ called St. Mary’s-creek. Frorn this, all the way down the south shore, 
by a place called Digg’s Hole, till you come down unto the bight, to the 
eastward of Gillingham-creek, the south shore, is flat, having not more 
than 6 or 8 feet upon it. The marks for the bank are the new barracks 
that stand to the southward of Upnor-castle, a sail’s breadth open of the 


anchor in 16 or 18 feet water. 


N. W. point, (or Cats-ness,) two-thirds from the south shore, In_ this 
reach, the deepest water above the Folly-point is 16 or 18 feet, un iY you 
come down near the point; then you may édge to ‘the southward and 
Sailing down this reach, bring Upnor- 
castle on with Cats-ness; this mark will lead clear to the sen itaacd of a 
shoal in Folly-reach, which may also be avoided by keeping close along 
the north shore. : : 

FOLLY-REACH lies N. N. E. and S. 8. Ws i of a mile in length. 
At the upper end isa middle ground, about 200 fathoms long and 40 
broad ; the mark for the south end is, Upnor-castle just clear of Cats-ness. 
The mark for the north end is, Yantland-creek on the point of the marsh 
on the same side of the water. All the marshes on the east side of this 
reach are steep-to. Observe that the ebb-tide sets strongly into Yant- 
land-creek, as the tide runs through it into Rainham-creek. The depth 
of water between the east shore and the middle is from 3 to 5 fathoms, 
between the middle afd the west shore is 5 or 6 feet. The west shore is 
a jong dry flat, which begins at the Folly-point, and runs down to the east 
point of East Hoo-creek. The mark for this fiat is, a white heuse to the 
eastward of Gillingham, an oar’s length open of the Folly-point. The 
flood runs on the west shore, and the ebb on the opposite. The west 
channel is narrow, but it grows wider downwards, and. has more water. 
The course through the east channel is generally N. by E. Its breadth, 
from the east shore to the middle ground, is 100 fathoms. ~ The middle 
ground is mud and gravel. In the lower part of the reach, vessels may 
stop a tide in 18 feet water. 

LONG-REACH is nearly 3 miles in length, and extends E. by Si Ss. 
and W. by N.2N: ‘The leading mark is, Minster-church a sail’s breadth 
open of the Beacon upon Ockham-ness. All the way from the north- 
point of Folly-teach (called Dormitt’s-ness) to Bishop’s-ness, which is the 
‘ Gast 
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east point of this reach, the marshes are bold-to, A little below the ness 
begins Bishop’s Oaze, which is steep-to, and dry at half tide. ‘The mark 
for it is Hoo-church, a handspike’s length open of Bishop’s-ness; but this 
mark is not to be depended upon when Kitt’s-hole is open with the bea- 
con point. From west Hoo-creek, down to the beacon, is a flat oaze, on 
the upper part of which is only 4 or 6 feet water; the other part is dry, 
Between the upper end of this oaze and the north shore is a small chan- 
nel, but of no other use than an oyster-layer. The thwart-mark for the 
oaze is, Minster-chureh just open of the beacon point. With Hoo-creek 
open of Dormitt’s-ness, is a good road, where you may anchor in 24 feet 
water. 

KITT’s-HOLE-REACH is one mile anda half long, and lies N. E. 
by N. and S. W. by $. The beacon point is bold; and a quarter of a 
mile below it begins a large oaze, which lies in the north bight of the 
reach down to East Hoo-creek ; the soundings towards it are gradual, 
and the mark for it is, Rainham-church on with a small house; but, so 
soon as you have passed the beacon, steer for the east-point called Sharp- 
ness or Shee-ness. 

At the east end of Bishop’s-Oaze is Rainham-creek ; on the cast side of 
this creek begins Barbutt’s Oaze, which dries at half-ebb: it runs down 
the S. E. shore to within a quarter of a mile of Shee-ness ; the mark for 
it is, asmall white house at Rainham on with a marshy point called Bar- 
butt’s-ness: both this and Bishop’s Oaze are steep-to, as is Shee-ness. 
Mid-channel in this reach are from 5 to 11 fathoms water. The ebb sets 
down on the east shore, and the flood the contrary. 

SALT-PAN-REACH is 2 miles long, and lies E. S. FE. and W. N. W. 
At Shee-ness, begins a flat of 6 feet water lying 30 fathoms from shore. 
The mark to lead clear of it is, the S. W. marsh in Kitt’s Hole joining 
Shee-ness, ina line with the Ness. The shore, from this shoal to Stan- 


’ 


| gate-creek, is a gradual dry flat oaze; and, from Stangate-creek to 
within a cable’s length of Queenborough-swale,’ is a bold’ shore; thence 
downwards lies.a shoal 25 fathoms from the shore, with only 5 feet water 
upon it. 

Abreast of Shee-ness, half-river over, begins an oyster-ground, ealled 
Stoakes’s Shoal ; it runs down almost as low as Colemouth-creek, having 
from 3 to 5 fathoms upon it, A little below this shoal, and near Cole- 
mouth, is Stoakes’s Hole, in which are 10 fathoms water. All the way 
from East-Hoo-creek, down the shore to Colemouth, isa dry oaze that 
extends to a good distance from shore. ‘The mark for it is, the mill at 
the Salt-pans just open of the first black piles to the northward of Cole- 
mouth, From Colemouth, nearly to the Salt-pans, the shore is bold; but 
just above them, 20 fathoms without low-water-mark, lies a small shoal, 
the mark for which is, West-Hoo-church on the south side of East-Hoo- 
creek. Depth of water from 4 to 7 fathoms, The mark to anchor at 
Blackstakes is, Hoo-church just open of Shee-ness, and the two little hills 
to the southward of Queenborough a ship’s leagth upon the west point of 
the Swale. ‘ 

SHEERNESS-REACH. This reach is 2 miles long, and lies N. E. 
by E. and 8. W. by W. Near the west spit ef Queenborongh-swale, 
upon the east shore, in 3, 4, or 5, fathoms, is the common_road for ships 
that ride here wind-bound. From this road downwards are several moor- 
ings; the two uppermost are cable moorings, and the rest chain-meor- 
ings: the outer arms are 90 fathoms long, and lie to the W. N. W. ‘The 
inner arms stretch E. S. E. and are 80 fathoms long: they lie on the east 
shore in 2 or 5 fathoms: the ships lie in 6 or 8, and the hulks in 10), 
fathoms. 

As many ships coming into Sheerness for shelter get foul of the chains 
with their anchors, aud often lose them by breaking their buoy-ropes and 

cable, 
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cable, the best method a stranger can pursue is, to go on-shore, and make 
application to the foreman-rigger of Sheerness-yard; who, for a trifle, 

will procure the loan of a launch, with which they will be able to clear 
your anchor, the first low water, with little trouble. 

Sheernese Pier, From the town, at the south end of the King’s Dock 
and mast-pond, at Sheerness is a pier or wharf, which jets our 300 feet 
westward inte the river; there is also, in that part called the Lappel, in 
‘the harbour, a tide-pier, 20 feet wide, and of the elevation of 2 feet above 
the oaze, which is attached to the wharf, and runs out 900 feet therefrom, 
in a western direction from the town, into the river, down to low water- 
mark. It is therefore improper for any vessel to sail over or near the 
tide-pier, there being no depth of water for vessels of more than 4 feet 
draught, when the tide is over the same. The pier or wharf, and also the 
parallel line and direction in which the tide pier lies, may be distinctly 
observed ; and they may be known at night by a light on the eastern 
end, near the town, which is fixed at the extremity of the wharf. 

The Grain-spit begins at the Salt-pans, and runs down till Queenbo- 
rough-church is shut in with the garrison. The lower partis steep-to. 
The mark to elear it, till you eome down to the garrison, is, the Lazaretto 
at Stangate-creek a ship’s length open of the Saltpan- Wout, which is a dry 


mud bank. Upon the shore are no chains, the ships in ordinary being | 


moored with cables in 4 or 5 fathoms water, except the upper one, which 
lies in. 16 or 18 feet. On the ebb a strong eddy is on the west shore, and 
and at Sheerness a strong one on the flood. ‘The shore, from the Garrison- 
point to the pier is steep-to. 

Mid-channel, abreast Sheerness, the depth is 14 fathoms ; and, thence 
to Biackaeee ahout 8 fathoms. 

The NORE- EACH lies E. and W. and extends above 3 miles from 
the Garrison-point to the N ore-light, between the Cant and the Nore. 
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| The Cant begins on the N. E, side of the Garrison, and dries 60 
fathoms off. From the east end of the Garrison to the Bathing-House- 
creek the shore has gradual soundings, and hence down to China-Rock- 
waich-house lie several dry banks, called the Thread-banks. The mark 
for avoiding the Cant is, the Salt-Pan-houses a sail’s breadth open of the 
Garrison-point ; with this mark you may sail from Sheerness over the bar 
to the Nore, and not have less than 16 feet at low water. The best an- 
chorage at the Nore is to the westward of the light vessel, between the 
spit and the middle ground or bar, in 6 or 7 fathoms. ‘To go thence inte 
the Medway, it is necessary to stand to the eastward, and bring the pid 
on before bearing up. 

The mark for the Grain-sptt is, Queenborough shut in with the Osthiton: 
The middle ground, or bar, extends from this spit ; the mark for the east 
end of which is, Queenberough-church on with the Swan, (a public-house 
to the eastward of the blue houses.) Upon the middle ground is from 14 
to 18 feet at low water, spring-tides ; and, between the Middle and the 
Nore-sand, 5, 6, or 7, fathoms. 

Between the Grain-spit and the Nore is a swatch, 3 or 4 feet deep; 
which, on the rising of the tide, isa channel for boats and small vessels. 
The mark for it is, Queenborough-church open of the point of: Sheerness, 

The best mark for anchoring at the Little Nore is, the Lazareito cpen of 
the Garrison-point, At the back of the Garrison is a very strong contra-tide. 


Directions for Sailing from the NORE, through the Five- 
Fathom Channel and Horse Channel to the North-Foreland. 
Description of the Buoys, &c. which point out the Track, with their 
Depth of Water, and the Side they are to be kept on. 
ORESEABE ins o0s aoe 'ass Preteen ek 


Buoy of the Cant-edge, white.....s.ssesecessceesee 4 fms, starb. 
Oaze 
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Oaze west hudy o..ctoeeceesesceFOA..eeceness NO, 27, 4 fms, larb. 
PPUC-BUOY. a2 bieieaids nwo oc see sine DIACK..4<-- «NO. 28, ..2 fms, larb. 
Buoy on the Middle Ground...... black and white...... 10 feet, larb. 
West buoy of the Spaniard.....,..white........No. 29, 2 fms, starb, 
‘Gillman buoy.....205.+-+- sereesTOd..e..+.00e No, 30, 7 feet, larb. 
East buoy of the Spaniard..........black.......,No. 31, 12 feet, starb. 
West buoy on the Last............black............+. 11} feet, larb. 

- Middle buoy on the Last..........black............5. 10 feet, larb, 
East buoy on the Last...........-black...........+++ 10 feet, larb. 
RPTRE ORY ets ss F) sin nil) wis Winlsie gTOUe clog occhsccs ee 10 feet} start 
Gore Patch buoy......cheq. bl. & w. with staffand vane, 10 feet, larb. 
Mook-Spit buoy........cheq. black & white.... No. 38, 2 fms, larb. 
East buoy of Margate-sand........black........No. 15, 4 fms, larb. 

The Black Buoy of the Spile lies in 2 fathoms water, S. E, 3 E. 42 
miles from the Nore-light; with Shottenden-mill bearing nearly S$. S. W. 
two sails’ breadth open of the rising land on the east part of Sheppey, 
and the west buoy of the Spaniard S. 3 E. 

Tn running down from the Nore steer E.S. E. about 31 miles. Or, to 
g0 within the buoy on the Cant-edge, bring the Nore-light a sail’s breadth 
open of Yantland-point. This Mark will lead down along the Cant, 
till Leisdon-church (commonly called Mouse-hole-church) comes open 
with the Jand’s end of Sheppey, bearing nearly S. S. W.; then steer 
S. by E. allowing for tide, for the Five-Fathom Channel, the south side 
of which is formed by the Spaniard-sand, and the north side by the 
Middle Ground and Gillman. If you are ina ship of 15 or 16 feet 
water, wait till it is near half flood upon the shore, before you go upon 
the Cant. In working down from the Nore to the Spile, you may 
stand to the Cant in 8 fathoms, and off the Warp in 6 or 5 fathoms; in 
mid-channel are 9, 10, and 14 fathoms. Be careful to avoid a very steep 


shoal on the Cant-edge, which lies with Shottenden-mill on with the 
pitch of the high land of Sheppey. 

The Course from the Spile-buoy to the White-huoy upon the West-end of 
the Spaniard is South; the- latter buoy lies in 2 fathoms water, with 
Minster-church on the Red-cliff bearing W. 2 N. Graveney-church 
Y es W.2°W. open of Sheppey-island, and the east buoy of the Spaniard 

2S. nearly 4 miles distant. 

Shea course threugh the Five-fathom Charmmel is E. 4S. four miles. In 
the entrance is about 18 feet at low water ; aha fi the middle, from 
12 to 15 feet. On the shoalest part of the dia die: ground, between the 
Spaniard and Spile-sand, is not more than 5 or 6 feet water. 

The Middle Ground having extended farther to the westward than 
formerly, a buoy, painted black and white in squares, is laid down on 
its west end, in about 10 feet at low water, with the following marks 
and bearings: the Spile-buoy about N, N. E. the west buoy of the 
Spaniard S. E. Minster-church West, and the east part of Shottenden- 
hill a sloop’s length open to the westward of the Ham-houses, bearing 
S.S. W. westerly. 

Upon the Gillman, to the eastward of the Middle-ground, lies a red 
buoy, in 2 fathoms, with Minster-church W. 2 N. St. Nicholas’s-church 
a sail’s breadth open to the westward of the Reculvers; and the west 
buoy of the Spaniard W. 4 S. two miles and a half distant. 

In- working through the Five-futhom Channel, put about the first shoal- 
cast on cither side ; the flood setting strongly over the Spaniard towards 
the East-swale, and the ebb the contrary. This channel, where nar- 
rowest, is more than half a mile over; and, below the red buoy of the 
Gillman, it is twice. that breadth, where there is from 18 to 12 feet at 
low water. ‘The leading mark through it is, Minster-church in Sheppey 


on with the middle of Bradgate-bay. 
Frou 
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From the Buoy of the Spile, and extending six miles eastward, and 
to the northward of the Middle-ground and Gillman, is a narrow shoal 
the western part of which is called the Spile-sand, the middle part the 
Red-sand, and the eastern part the Shivering-sand. On, the western 
extremity of the latter is a red buoy (described hereafter in the direc- 
tions for the Nob-channel), and on the eastern extremity a chequered 
black and white buoy, No. 24, is laid down in 3 fathoms. Between 
this shoal and the Middle-ground and Gillman is a channel 2} fathoms 
deep at low water, but so narrow as to be almost jenprabtienblel The 
part to the southward of the east end of the Shivering is called First 
Deeps, where large ships often ride in 7, 8, and 9, fathoms at low 
water. 

The East Buoy of the Spaniard, which is black, lies in 12 feet at low 
water, with St. Nicliolas’s-church 2 ships’ length open to the eastward 
of the Reculvers, bearing S.S, E. 4 E. and Hickmay-tree, on the Isle 
of Sheppey, open to the southward of the Muscle-houses, bearing W. 
S. W.% W. and the west buoy W. by N. 

The Course from the East Buoy of the Spaniard to the black buoy on 
the west end of the Last is S. E. and S. E. by S. (with a flood tide), 
between five and six miles. Depth of water 10, 12, and 14, feet, at 
low. water. In working over, stand to the eastward till Minster-mill, 
in the Isle of Thanet, be on with the east end of St. Nicholas’s wood, 
and to the westward till St. Nicholas’s church comes near the east side 
of the Reculvers. But, if the waters be so far fallen that you cannot ge 
over the bank, you may anchor abreast the buoy of the Spaniard-in 3 or 
3% fathoms, the buoy bearing S. W. a large mile distant. 


The course from the east buoy of the Spaniard to the White buoy of 


. the Pan-sand is E. by S. 32 miles. 


2 


Depth of water across the Flats, 
12 feet. See the Neb-Channel, page 15. 


, | E. ¢ N. from its west end. 


i. Spell-sand is a cable’s length broad, and extends about a mile 
Oppesite the Spell lies the Last ; and, 
petwecn! is the entrance of the Narrows, now disused. 

_ The Last is a narrow sand, lying E. by S. % S. nearly a mile and three- 
quarters. On it are three black buoys. The mark for that on the west 
end is, St. Nicholas’s chufch in one with a house near the beach, bearing 
S.S.E. Reculvers steeple S. by E. the low west end of Cleave-wood 
on the east end of Upper Hale Grove, Stud-hill on the southernmost 
houses on Hampton-hill, W. S. W. 35 W. The shoalest part of the 
Cross-banks N. 1 E, The middle buoy of the Last E, S, E. } E. and the 
Horse-buoy $. E. 

The middie buoy lies on the south edge of the Last-sand, with Recul- _ 
vers steeple bearing S. by W.; the Horse buoy S. W. | W. the east 
buoy of the Last E. S. E. and Waldershare-house appearing one-third 
of the distance from Reculver-barn towards George’s farm-house. 

The East-Luoy lies on the southernmost part of the east end of the Last- 
sand, with the west end of the Chislet-miller’s house upon the east endof 
the first house next niaaighe: of Reculvers steeple, bearing S. W. = S.; 
the Horse buoy W. 3 N.; the west Last buoy W. N. W.4W.; and 
the Gore Patch buoy 8. E. dE. 

The Last forms the north: side of the Horse Channel, as the Horse does. 
the South side, i 

The Horse buoy is red, and lies on the north-east end of the Horse-sand, 
with Waldershare monument midway between George’s farm-house and 
the first honse to the eastward of it; Reculvers’ Steeple bearing S. | W. 
North Down tower on the tip end of the west cliff in Marsh bay, S. E, 
by E.; and the west buoy of the Last N. W. 

In the Horse Channel, between the Last and Horse sands, are about 
2 fathoms at low water. 


x 


The 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARGATE ROAD, &c. 


The Gore Patehes are about half a mile in Iength; on the southernmost 
of them a chequered blaek.and white buoy, with staff and vane is placed 


in 10 feet at low water, with Mount Pleasant in one with a building | 


like a barn near the beach to the eastward of Lower Hale Grove, bearing 
S.S.E. Powell's Summer-house open to the eastward of Birchington 
church steeple, about five times the breadth of the steeple, S. E, 3S. 
‘The east end of the miller’s house at Chislet-mill on with the middle of 
the shed or barn, being the westernmost building at Vantapeer’s honses,- 
S..W. the buoy of the Horse sand W. N. W. E W. and the east buoy of 
the Last, N. W.i W. 4 

Ships or vessels of a draught of water to pass the Narrows may more 
safely use the Horse Chsnnei, at the times of tide they have been accus- 
tomed to pass the former. 

In running down from the. west buoy of the Last, they may steer for 


the Horse buoy passing to the northward of it, and then keeping North | 


Down Tewer on the tip end of the west cliff of Marsh bay, will lead 
across the Ridge, about two-thirds of the distance between the Gore 
Patch buoy, and eight feet at low water, spring tides on the main. 

In turning either up or down, care must be takeu not to stand too 
near the lower part of the Last; as it will be recollected, that, the east 
buoy lies on the N. E. part of the sand, and a considerable elbow ex- 
tends from that buoy rounding to the S. W. 

Upon the hook of Margate sand are not above 6 feet water. On the 
south side of this sand lies a buoy, chequered black and white, which is 
now placed at the distance.of tbree-quarters of a mile from the eastern 
extremity of the spit, in 2 fathoms, at low water. Its marks are, Monk- 
ton-beacon, on the east end of Upper-Hale grove, S. i W.; St. Peter’s 
church half way betwen the second aed third very plain black streaks, 
from the westward, of the east cliff of Westgate-Bay, bearing S. E, and 
the Reculvers, W. by 8. 4S, 
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In working dewn, stand each way, tals St. Peter’s ; church comes upon 
either side of Westgate-bay. 

The best Mark for anchoring in the Gore j is, St. Peter's church midway’ 
between the house and barn in Westgate-bay, and Monkton-beacon in 
a line with Upper-Hale grove, in 5 or 5% fathoms. In the Gore, the 
tide rans till 12 o’clock, but flows upon the shore at 114, full and 
change. 

Cliff-End-bank is a shoal in mid-channel off the Hook-spit, one mile 


‘long, and a cable’s length broad, lying athwart of Cliff or Gore End. 


Upon its shoalest part are not above 9 or 10 feet. The leading mark, 
to go to the southward of this bank, is, to keep a small grove, which has 
the appearance of a barn, open to the southward of the Reculvers, 
between the bank and the main. At the upper end of the channel are 
SE or 4 fathoms; towards the lower end 7 or 8. When you have Birch, 
ington-church S. by W. you are below the bank. ‘To sail between the 
bank and Margate-sand, keep the small grove open to the northward of 
Reculvers-steeple. 

The Anchorages most commonly used, especially by large ships, are, 
ihe Hook, Westgate-bay, and Margate-road. For the Hook, the marks 
are, Monkton-mark any where between the west side of Lower-Hale- 
grove and the middle of Upper-Hale-grove; and St. Peter's church 
about S. E. on with the house in Westgate-bay. In this part are about 
five fathoms at low water. 

The marks for anchoring in Westgate-bay are, Margate-church on 
with Nailand-point S. E. 4 S$. and Minster-mill, upon the barn in West- 
gate-bay, in 5 or 6 fathoms water, good Ss aie 

The course from Cliff-end to Fore-ness is E. 4S. 5 4 miles, In working 
down, stand to Margate-sand in 6 or 5 Eathronia: and, in shore, to 5. ‘The 
marks for anchoring in Margate-road are, Nailand-mill and Minster-mil! 

in 
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in one, in 6 or 63 fathoms. Fore-ness S. by E. 3 E. and the North- 
Foreland-light, S$. S. E. in 6 or 7 fathoms water, nearly 2 miles from 
shore. ~ 

The mark to go clear of Longuose is, to keep the seed-mill that stands to 
the northward of Birchington, just open of Ledge-point. Run out with 
this mark on, till the North-Foreland-Lighthouse bears S.S. W. and you 
will be to the eastward of Longnose; approach no nearer than 7 or 6 
fathoms. Longnose runs off N. E. half a mile from Fore-ness, 


DIRECTIONS for the EAST SWALE. 


HE East Swale, at the eastern end of Sheppey-island, is an excellent 

harbour, and a secure retreat for ships which have lost their anchors, 
&c. It is about 5 miles long from E. to W. and (more or less) nearly 
three quarters of a mile broad. As the shore is, in general, soft mud or 
oaze, ships may safely run a-ground on any part within Shell-ness; but 
the best place is Faversham-creek. If a ship require to he laid a-shore, 
there is a place sufficiently hard at Harty-ferry. 

From Shell-ness to about a mile above Harty-ferry, the ground is good 
for anchoring; and there are 3}, 4, and 5, fathoms, at low water, spring 
tides: at those tides the water rises from 17 to 21 feet, and at neap 
tides from 12 to 14 feet. It flows, on full and change, at about half-past 
twelve o’clock, if the wind be not easterly; but, with an east wind, at 
40 o’clock. 

From the East or Black Buoy of the Spaniard, to sail into the Swale, 
steer S. W, or S. W. by S until a remarkable clump of trees, which ap- 
pears like a saddle-hummock, about ten miles up the country, is on with 
Harty-church. From the Pan-sand steer W, S. W. 4 W. until the same 
mark appears in a line, which will carry you in the deepest water. 


The Columbine, a hard sand, half a mile broad, and about two miles and 
a half long, extends W. S. W. and E. N. E. on the starboard side as you 
enter.’ The mark for the east end of it is, Whitstable-church on with the 
easternmost copperas-house, witich is whites On the larboard hand is Whit- 
stable-street, a ridge of pebbles, having the appearance of a street, which 
runs out a considerable distance from the point against Whitstable, and is 
generally dry at low water. The mark for this ridge is, the easternmost 
copperas-house open a sail’s breadth to the westward of Whitstable-church. 

To anchor without Shell-ness, in the Swale, bring two houses on Shell- 
ness, called Paul’s houses, on with East-Church, or Leisdon, and Ore-mill: 
on with Judd’s Folly-house. Then drop anchor in five fathoms, at low 
water; thence you may anchor with Ore-mill on with Judd’s Folly-house 
in 32 and 4 fathoms, all the way up to asand, called the Horse, which is 
about one mile and a quarter in length, and lies one-third over the channel 
from the Isle of Sheppy. 

The Horse is sometimes dry on neap-tides at high water. The channel 
for large ships is on the south side of it : om its north side are but six feet 
at low water. The mark to sail between the Horse and the main is, a re- 
markable barn in the upper part:of a field brought in one with two trees 
in the lower part of the same field: which will bring you in the deepest 
water near the entrance of Feversham-creek ; where, by bearing with your 
lead over to the Horse, you may anchor at low water in 4, and at high | 
water in 7, fathoms. 

From Margate-road, or Westgate-bay, to sail into the Swale witha ship 
drawing more than 14 feet water. If you mean to go through the South 
Channel with the wind southerly, or so that it can lead all the way, get 
under way at half or last quarter of flood, and steer towards the buoy of 
the Horse, then through the Horse Channel. Thence run W. by N.—~ 
West, or W. N. W. from the west buoy of the Last: a W. by N. course 

will 
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will then carry you safe between Whitstable-street and the Columbine to 
Paul’s houses. 

To sail out of the Swale you must have a leading wind : and ships draw- 
ing more than 14 feet water must wait till the water reaches the foot of a 
beacon at the entrance of Feversham-creck, or about the first third of flood, 
as there are, at that time, three fathoms in theshoalest part of the channel, 
which is at the East end, between Whitstable-street and the eastern 
extremity of the Columbine. 

In thick weather, when the marks are not visible, if you can see the Point 
of Shell-ness, steer in for it, and bring it to bear W. by-S. which will earry 
you in safely. Or, if Paul’s houses can be seen, steer for them until they 
bear W. by N. and Sheil-ness W. by S. Then proceed as before. 

Be always careful to keep the marks in one, as the flood-tide sets from 
the west buoy of the Spaniard, through the Ham-Gat, over the Pollard, 
and.the ebb the contrary. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from the NORE, through the 
Oaze and Nos CHANNELS, over the Flats, ‘and through 
the QUEEN’S CHANNEL, éo the NORTH FORELAND, 


Description of the Buoys, ke. which point out the Track, with the Depth 
_. of Water and Side they are to be Rie on. 
GQ BOEBPRY- SNM Wkly sd’>\< 03 '* black........No. t, 4 fms, larb. 
NEE diinid bi wiein'y «0 Seibel nsec dienes ceey 4 fms, tarp. 
aia CWILEC SY 0 <0. ore 25 , 4 fms. starb. 
«2 F@d..00.05-- NO, 27, 4 fms, starb. 


» « lanbe 


Buoy of the Cant-edge... 
West buoy. of the Oaze......... 
Blacktail beacon sw sil os). 2 sao 5 
Buoy of the Mouse....,.........black........No..2, 4 fms, larb. 
East buoy of the Oaze............white.....+..No. 26, 3 fims, starb. 
Buoy of the PROV e rs Mente ers nals CLEG) pole ep wel Os 25, 4 fins, larb, 


e@eeeee 


seers seoerseeeeeoane eoee 


Buoy of the Shivering....cheq. black and white, No. 24, 3 fins, starb. 
Buoy of the Girdlet..< jie xecs eyes black...,.. No. 23, 3 fms, larb, 
Buoy on the North Knowl......red and white............2fms, larbe 
West Buoy of the Pan-sand........white...... No. 22, 2 fms. larb. 
Buoy on the Sonth Knowl..........black......No. 21, 9 feet, starb. 
South Buoy of the Pan-Sand,..... ..red with vane.... 10 feet, larb. 
Buoy. on the Pan-Patch.....-.+ «...Wwhite...... No. 22, 2!fms, larb. 
Buoy on the Wedge... red........No. 19, 4 fms, starb, 


West buoy of the Tongue.......... ..white......No. 18, 3 fms, larb. 
North spit-buoy on Margate-Sand....black.,....No. 17, 4 fms, starby 
East buoy of the Tongue............white......No. 16, 4 fims, larb.. 


East buoy of Margate-sand....-.....black......No. 15, 4 fims, starb.. 

If you are at the Nore, and bound down the Nob- channel, between the 
Oaze-edge and the Mouse, with the wind westerly, and ina large ship- 
weigh at half ebb, and steer E. by S.9 miles, for the entrance of the 
channel, passing the buoys, &c. as above. 

The Marks for the Red Buoy on the West End of the Oaze are, the Nore- 
light, W. by N. 5 N.; the Blacktail-beacon, N. E. { N. and the buoy of 
the Spile 5.34 W. 

The Blacktuit-beacon stands with Leisdon, or Mouse-hole church,a ship’s 
length open of the land’s end of Sheppy, or Shottenden-mill, on with Harty- 
ferry, and the buoy of the Mouse, E. by 8S. 2S. 

The Black Buoy on the West End of the Mouse is at the entrance Af the 
Nob-channel. ‘This buoy lies with the Biacktail-beacon W. by N. i N- 
and Canewdon-church. on with a simail house on Foulness island, bearing 
N. W.EN. It bears from the Nore-light East, distance eight rniles and: 
a half; and, from the white buoy at the east end ie the Oaze-edge, N. W. 
by N. near 2 miles. In this part the channel is about 14 mile wide, and 


in it are 8, 9, aud 10, fathoms water. 
Wher 
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Oaze ; and, in working, stand towards the Mouse into 6 fathoms; to the 
Nob into 8 or 9, and to the Oaze into 5or 6, fathoms. 

The Bearings from the Eastern or White Buoy of the Oaze are, Mouse- 
buoy, N. W. by N. nearly g miles; Shoe-beacon, N. E. by N. 4 miles; 
buoy of the Nob, S. E. by E. 1[ mile; and the Shivering-sand-buoy, 
S. E. by S. 22 miles. 

When abreast of the East Oaze buoy, steer past the Red buoy on the Nob, 
S. E. by S. or 8. S. E. according to wiud and tide, for the Shivering-Sand- 
buoy ; between ‘these buoys are 6 and 7 fathoms. From the Shivering- 
Sand:buoy, to that on the Girdler, steer S.S. W. with an ebb, and S.by W 
with a flood tide. In this channel are from 4 to 11 fathoms. But observe 
that, from the Shivering-Sand-buoy through the Nob-channel and over the 
_ Flats, you have a beam-tide, for which you must make allowance, accord- 
ing to the wind and velocity of the stream. There is a good anchorage 
between the buoy of the Nob and the Shivering, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 

Odze Channel.—It is now to be observed that, in the year 1805, the 
corporation of Trinity House, for the convenience of navigating through 
the Oaze Degrs or CHANNEL, caused a white buoy to be laid down on 
the Cant-edge ; which buoy lies in 4 fathoms, at low water, with the 
following marks and bearings : 

Shottenden-windmill just open of the east end of the igh land of 
Sheppey, bearing S. by W. 4 W. Nore-light W. N. W., N. West 
buoy of the Oaze, E. by N. ‘ 

The Shivering-Sand-beacon having broken away, a red buoy witha 
black vane, on top of a flag-staff, has been laid down in lieu of it, in 14 
feet, at low water, spring tides, with the Reculvers bearing 8. by E. 2 E. 
Minster-church, W. 1 S.; and the east buoy of the Oaze N.N. E. 

It is recommended not to stand, with large ships, nearer than 8 fathoms 


J 
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When abreast of the Mouse Buoy, steer S. E. towards the buoy of the | on either side of the channel. 


The course down, from about-a quarter of 
a mile to. the southward of the west buoy of the Oaze, is E. by S. 

The Red Buoy of the Nob lics with the Shoe-beacon, N. by E.} E. the 
buoy of the Girdler, S. by W. 4 W. and the buoy of the Pan-sand S.  E 

The marks for the Shivering-bucy are, Ash-church, open to the eastward of 
the Reéculvers, bearing nearly S. 3 E. the buoy of the Westies S.2 W. and 
the buoy of the Pan-sand, S.’by E. i iF. 

The Buoy of the Gi ier lies on the west end of the Girdler, with the 
Pan-sand red buoy S. E. 1S. 31 miles; and the buoy on the North Knowl, 
next mentioned, S. E. t E. 

The Buoy, chequered red and white, on the North Knowl, is laid in 20 feet 
water ; the marks for it are, the Reculvers, S. 1 W. the buoy of the Gird- 
ler, N. W.2.N.; the Pan-sand-red buoy, S.E.; the Pan-sand buoy,S. by 
W. W. and the east buoy of the Spaniard W. ¢ 8.35 miles. On this shoal 
are but 9 feet at low water. 

From abreast the Bucy of the Girdler to the buoy of the Pan-sand the 
course is S. by E. E. 2imiles. When the wind is to the southward of 
‘W. keep to windward of this course, as the ebb-tide sets strongly towar ds 
E, N. E. In this track are 4, 34, 3, and 23, fathoms water. 

In June 1805, the west buoy of the Pan-sand was remeved from its for- 
mer situation to about 2 cables’ length, in an E, S. E. direction, nearer 
to that part of the sand which dries at low water ; and it now lies on the ~ 
S. W. part of the edge of the sand (which runs Shout half a cable’s length 
ina N. N, W. direction from it) in 24 fathoms at low water spring tides, 
with the following marks and bearings: 

Reculvers-church, S. }W.—Buoy of the South Knowl, S. E. 7 S.— 
N orth Knowl buoy, N. by E. E.—Nob buoy, N. 3 W.—Shivering-sand 
buoy, N. by W. | W.—Girdler buoy, N.N. W- 

The 
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The Pan-sand Beacon having broken away, a large red buoy, with a 
flagstaff and black vane at top, has been laid down on the edge of the Pan- 
hand in lieu of it, in 10 feet at low water, spring tides, with the following 
inarks, viz. Ash church open a ship’s length to the eastward of Sar-mill ; 
Recuivers, S. by. W. 4 W. and the west buoy of the Pan-sand, W. N. W. 

The Pan-sand extends 2 miles E, S. E. and W..N. W. and is 3 of a mile 
broad at the red buoy, which is near the broadest part, where it is dry at 
spring tides. On the west end of it are from 3 to 6 feet water, on the 
middle one foot, and, on the east end, from 6 to 9 feet. 

After you are to the sonthward of the buoy, the water in the fairway 
gradually deepens from 27 to 4 fathoms, where it is called Pan-SAND- 
Howe. In the best anchorage there, in 4 fathoms, the red buoy bears E. 
by N. about 3 of a mile, and a black buoy on the South Knowl, S.S. E. 
about 1 mile. The South Knowl, on which this buoy is laid, is a very 
small sind, of about 10 feet water, but near it are 24 fathoms. It lies S. 
S. W. 3 of a mile from the red Pan-sand-buoy, near which is alse 24 fa- 
thoms, but; in. mid-channel, between it and the South Knowl, are 4 and 
42 fathoms. From the Knowl-buoy -Minster-mill appears on with the 
Gore or Cliff-end, bearing nearly S$. by E. 3 E. 

The course from the White"Buoy of the Pan-sand, between that sand and 
the buoy of the Knowi,is E.S. E. and S. E. by ,E. 94 miles, Nearly 
a mile $, E. by E.{ E. from the Pan-sand red buoy, and ii mile E. by N. 
from the South-Kvowl buoy, lies a small shoal called the Pan-patch, hav- 
ing on it but 9 feet at low water, on_which is a white buoy, lying with 
Monkton beacon bearing S.4 W. on with Upper-Hale-grove. see 

N.1E. 1 mile from the buoy on the Pan-patch, lies another small shoal, 
called the Pan-speck, from which the white buoy, on the west end 
of the Tongue, bears S.E.4E. This shoal has not much more than 4 
foot upon it at low water. The marks for it are, St, Peter’s-church, 
Rig Cc 
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S. S. E.4 E, a sail’s breadth open to the westward of Margate-church, 
and Monkton-beacon, S. { W. on with the west part of Upper-Hale- 
grove. Between the Pan-patch and the Pan-speck are 2 and 3 fathoms at 
low water, and between the Pan-speck, and the Pan-sand about 2 fathoms. 
Off the Pan-patch is 3} and 4 fathoms, and close to the buoy 2! fathoms, 

The course from the Pan-patch,between the Wedge and Tongue, is E. 
by S. better than 4 miles. The Tongue lies on the north, and the 
Wedge on the South, side of the channel. The red buoy of the Wedge 
lies S, E. £ E. from the Pan-patch buoy, with Monkton-beacon on with 
Lower-Hale-grove, bearing §. by W. £°W. This sand is } of a mile . 
broad, and extends 1 mile E. S. E, and W. N. W. Jt has on it but one 
foot water in spring ebbs. ; ; ; 

Two miles and a half E, 8. E.4 E. from the Pan-patch buoy, and one 
and a half mile N. E. by N. from the Wedge-buoy, lies the white buoy 
on the west end of the Tongue. The marks for it are, St. Peter’s church 
on with the Fort at Margate, bearing S. by E. £ E. and Mount-pleasant 
on with Birchington-church steeple, S. by W. 

The Tongue-sand is about one-third of a mile broad, and 33 miles long, 
extending E. by 8. and W. by N.. On the west end the depth is about 9 
feet, on the middle 23 fathoms, and, near the east end, are.about 34 fa- 
thoms, at low water. A white buoy is laidon each end. The marks for 
that on the east end are; the black buoy on the north spit of Margate- 
sand, S. W. by W. 4 W. 22 miles, and the east buoy of Margate-sand S. 
by E. 3 E. 31 miles, the pitch of the Foreland, S, } E. and the Pan-sand 
red buoy, W. i N. 

The course, from the Buoy of the Pan-paich to the North Spit Buoy of 
Margate-sand, is E. S. E. 3 E, nearly 4 miles. With a turning wind, 
stand to the northward in 7 fathoms, and towards the Wedge into 9 or 10 
fathoms water, After passing the Wedge-buoy, stand towards the 
Tongue 


Tongue into 7 or 8 fathoms, and éSinditas the Wedge and North spit into-9 
fathoms. Between the Tongue and the Wedge, in mid-channel, are 11 fa- 
thoms, and between the Tongue and North-spit, 14 fathoms, at low water, 

The Black Buoy of the North Spit lies 12 mile E. 8. Ei E.from the buoy 
of the Wedge, and 13 mile 8. E. by S. from the west’buoy of the Tongue ; 
the marks for it are, Minster-mill on with the barn in Westgate-bay, and 
Redding- mill on with the North Down. 

The course from the North Spit Buoy to the East Psooy of Margate Sand, 
is E. 8.E. and S. E. by E. 4 miles. From the East buoy of Margate-sand 
that of the Tongue bears N. by W. } W. distance 33 miles, The marks 
are, Nailand-mill and Minster-mili in ue, bearing S. W. £ W. St. Peter’s 
church on with North Down, S.S. W. and the North Foreland light- 
house, S.  W. 44 miles. J 

Mar. ute. Sand, trom the east buoy to the Searn, lies W. 2 N. 7 miles ; 
about 4 miles of which are dry at low water. Its greatest breadth 
is about 2 miles. Aare 

From the East Buoy to a fair way off the Foreland, the course is S. 8. E. 
and S. by E. 5 miles. 

In turning down the Queen's Channel from the Pan-sand you will have 
27,3 8, and 4, fathoms, to 42, as low as the Pan-patch white ‘buoy. You | 
may go on ther side of the black buoy of the South ‘Knowl; but the 
most water is to the northward ef it. Below the Pan-patch 7a deepen — 
your water to 5, 6,7, 8, and 9, fathoms. The upper part of the Tongue is | 
_ steep, 10 and 9 fathoms near the sand. ‘The upper part of the Wedge is | 
also ‘steep, having 9 fathoms at a small distance from the sand; but, | 
towards the lower end ‘of each sand you may stand to 6 fathoms ; as you 
come down towards the north-spit of Margate-sand, you must not stand 
to the southward into les s than 10 and 9 fathoms, and to the northward in. 
‘to 8 or 7; here, m mid-channel, you will have 12, 11, and 10, fathoms water, 

4 


| six hours and three quarters, and the ebb five and a quarter. 
‘| tides in the road rise about 16 ‘feet. 
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After you are below the black buoy of the north-spit, about a mile, yoa 
may stand to ts in 5 or 43 fathoms, and to the northward into 
406 or 9 fathoms. 

Tides. .The first of the flood, near the east buoy, adhe South, the 
middle S. W. the last of the flood N.N. W. and N. The first ebb 


| N. N. E. the middle E..S. E. and the latter §.S.E. The tide rises 


about 15 feet, on springs. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from the North Foreland, through 
the Gull-Siream, into the Downs, and to Ramsgate. 


O FF the North Foreland, the first half flood upon the shore sets S. S. 
W. then S. W. and soon after it isslack water, after which it sets 
West, W. N. W. and N. W. round the Foreland, and N. N. W. till half. 
ebb. So that the ebb-tide, out of Margate-read runs three hours to the 
eastward before the tide of ebb runs to the southward through the Downs; 
for which reason, if your ship be in Margate-road, with the wind at S, | 
W. you must not make sail to beat and go round the Foreland till half 
ebb, when the tide will be going to windward though the Gull-stream, 
At the North Foreland the tide flows, on full and change days, ata quar 
ter past eleven. Spring-tides rnn about a mile and a half in an hour, and 
neap-tides about half'a mile. The tide often sets on all points of the com 
pass when low water slack begins off the Foreland in gales of wind. 

Tn the Downs, the tide flows on full and change days as shewn ‘in'the 
tide-table hereafter. The tide runs about three hours and three ‘quarters 
off in the stream after it is high water by the shore. ‘The ficod runs about 
‘Common 
A strong north-east wind‘sometimes 
keeps back ‘the tide more than an hour, and southerly wind ‘the contrary. 
The first of ‘the: flood sets strongly over the South Sand‘head towards’ the 

Forks 
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Pork, or Bunthead, and outwards over the North Sand-head; the middle 
of the flood sets more over the sand for the Guil-stream ; and the latter 
part towards the South Foreland. The first of the ebb sets much as the 
last of flood; in the niiddie, more for the Gull-stveam ; and afterwards it 
sets over the North Sand-head for the Fork or Bunthead, then outwards 
again over the South Sani-head. 
A Fioatine Lieut lies E.4S. by compass, about } mile from the 
nearest part of the North Sand-head, in about 9 fathoms. It was first 
laid S.S..E. 4 E. about 74 miles from the North-Foreland-light, and N. 
E. by E. } E. abont 133 miles from the easternmost or lowest Sonth-Fore- 
land-light; but it is now a quarter of a mile more westward. To distin- 
guish it from the two Foreland-ligit-houses, three distinct lights are ex- 
hibited in such a manner, that the middle one appears considerably higher 
than the two extreme lights, forming an erect triangle. In foggy or hazy 
weather, a large bell is kept constantly ringing, to warn ships that they 
arenear the North-Sand-head. The situation of this light renders it im- 
possible for any vessel to. get upen the North-Sand-head, or any part of 
the Goodwin, if proper attention be paid to the following directions: 
ist. The grand intention of this light being to keep vessels to the east- 
ward of the Goodwin, those coming from the North Sea towards the 
Strait of Dover must not bring it to bear more southerly than S. S. W. 
bnt should always keep the light rather to the westward than to the 
southward or eastward of that bearing, while they are to the northward of 
it; they will then pass far enough to the eastward of it, and every part of 
the Goodwin, by steering aS. by W. course after they have passed the light. 
2dly. Vessels, coming from the Strait of Dover towards the North Sea, 
mast not shape a northerly course until the light bears N. by E. but they 
should keep the tight rather to the northward of that bearing than to the 
eastward of it, while they are to the southward of it; and they will 
C2 


then vass far enough to the eastward of it, and every part of the Good- 
win. And, 4 

3dly. Should any vessel, coming from the North Sea towards Dover- 
Strait, be prevented, by necessity, on account of wind or tide, from pro- 
ceeding to the southward at the back of the Goodwin, or to the eastward 
thereof: it may, by a single bearing of the Goodwin light, anchor under 
the North-Sand-Head, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, clean ground, and ride 
there as safely as the light-vessel; in order to which, keep to the north- 
ward of the light; and, when it bears about south, near balf a mile dis- 
tant, it may anchor. Or, should getting into the westward of the Goodwin 
be preferred, so as to have the gull-stream open, vessels may run into 
the northward of the Goodwin upon a N. W. course, about 21 or 3 miles 
within, or to the N. W. of the light, and anchor in 7 or § fathoms, the 
light bearing S. E. from the vessel. 

Buoys are also laid down in the Downs in the following situation, 
viz, 1.a white buoy on the Etbow, a small shoal bearing S. E. ly E, 
about 23 miles from the North-Foreland-lighthonse, with the following 
marks: Broadstairs-mill ou witha chimney in the centre of a dark-co- 
loured house, which stands midway between Crow-hill and the north end 
of Broadstairs town; and Harley’s Tower its own breadth on the west 
end of the Moro Castle. It is to be left at two or three cables’ distance 
on the starboard side. i 

2. A white buoy on the eastern part of the Gall-sand, at the northern 
entrance of the Gull-stream, bearing 8. S$. E. about 3 miles from Broad- 
stairs, with the marks following: Southwould House on the eastern end 
of Albion-place, Broadstairs north cliff on with the northernmost prick 
house in the town, and the flag-staff of Dover Castle on with the flag-staff 
ef Deal Castle. This buoy is also to be left oa the starboard side at the 
distauce of two cables’ length. 

Ships 
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Ships that draw less than sixteen fect water, may sail between the two 


last-mentioned buoys and the North Brake buoy ; but the passage is un- | 


safe for line-ef-battle ships at, or near, low water. 

3. A chequered black and white buoy lies in 4 fathoms, near the end of 
the Fork, a spit of sand extending from the western side of the Goodwin- 
The buoy lies with Waldersnare-monument on with the flag-staff of Deal- 
castle, and Ramsgate pier lighthouse just open to the westward of St. Law- 
rence’s mill. This is to be left on the larboard side. The S. W. entrance | 
of the Gull-stream is between this buoy and the S.W. buoy on the Brake. 

In going round the North-Foreland for the Downs, be careful to keep 


clear of a knowl of 2! fathoms, and a quarter of a mile long, called Broad-"; 


stairs Knowl, which lies between the North-Foreland and the north end 
of the Brake-sand, with the North Foreland lighthouse bearing N. W, by 
W, 22 miles. The marks for it are, Broad-stairs mill, on with the chim- 
ney of a dark leoking house which stands between Crow-hill and the north 
end of Broad-stairs town. Between the Knowl and the shore are other 
shoals, the shoalest of which has 21 fathoms on it: and there are 2 be- 
tween it and the Elbow, on the shoalest of which there are 3 fathoms. 
Tn sailing along the east side of this shoal, keep Foreness-pomt a sail’s 
breadth open of the Point ou the north side of Kingsgate-bay, until Red- 
ding-mill, bearmg W.N W.i N. comes on with two houses upon the 
cliff. You may then steer S. S.W.4W. for the North-brake-buoy, which 
isred, No.14. On the north side of Kinsgate-bay, upon the Point stands 
a remarkable building. 

To go through the Gull-Stream, from a-breast of Broadstairs-knowl, steer 
S. by E. or S. S. E. according to wind and tide, keeping in 6, 7, and 8, 
fathoms, until the South-Foreland-lighthouse rea a on with the middle 
of Old-Stairs-bay. 

From the North-Foreland to the Gall-stream are very irregular sound- 
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-and that on the south end black, 
lowing marks; St. Lawrence’s church on with the north cliff of Ramsgate, 
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ings; arid, as the before-mentioned knowls jlie right in the fair way fhorit 
the Foréland” to the Gull-stream, be careful to avoid them. The new: 
white buoy of the Guil-sand on the starboard, and the floating light ow 
the larboard, side, wil! be a guide for the entrance of the guil-stream ; be 
careful not to approach too near the Goodwin. 

In thick weather, keep your lead constantly going when sailing through: 
the Gull-stream, and go no nearer the Brake than 5, or 6, nor to the 
' Nortii-Sand-head than 6, or 7, fathoms; when advanced near the Bunt- 
| head, which is steep-to, go not any nearer the Goodwin than 10 or 11 fa- 
| thonis. Towards the Brake the soundings are regular. 

There isa Buoy on each end of tre Brakes that on the north end is red, 
The north buoy was laid with the fol- 


or a little to the northward of Ramsgate-Pier-head; the North-Foreland- 


i lighthouse open to the “ap of Stone-stairs; and the pitch: of the 


same Foreland N. by E. 1 E: but it has since been removed about a 
cable’s length farther ont, with the same thwart-marks as befor e; viz. Ste 
Lawrence’s church onthe north cliff of Ramsgate. The marks for the 


south buoy are, the North-Fore!and lighthouse on the north cliff of Broad- 


stairs, and Northbourne-mill on with the north tower of Sandown-eastle, 

Should the floating-light be gorie, the marks for the North-Sand-head 
are, St. Lawrence’s church on with the hollow im the cliff to the eastward 
of Ramsgate; the North-Foreland-lighthouse, N. N. W. 4 be and Ste 
Peter's chuvel on with the mill. 

- A floating light vessel now lies moored in the Gullstream, near ent 
part of the Goodwin-Sands called Trinity Swatch,in 3 fathoms water, 
with the following marks, viz.—St. Lawrence’s mill on the left -part. of 
Albion-buildings, Ramsgate, and also on the New Wareliouses to the 
westward of the Ramsgate Trust Committee-room, N. by W. 3 W.- the. 

South- 
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South-Foreland-high-light a boat’s length open to the westward of Old 
Parker's Cap, bearing S. W. by W. distant 9 miles; 
light, N. 3 E. distant 6 1 miles; the Goodwin Light vessel, E. by N. 3 N 
distant 4 miles; the South Boake: buoy W. by SiS.; the Fork-buoy . 
W. by S.; the ‘Gull- buoy N. E. by N.and the North Brake Buoy N. + 
E. and a little to the left of the North Foreland Light: the nearest ie 
ance from the Light-vessel to the sand in 2 fathoms is from j to 4 of a 
mile. 

In coming from sea, &c. ships must not bring the North Sand-head (or 
Goodwin) Light to the eastward of S, E. until the Gull-stream Light 
bears S. W. 2 % 5S. and the North Foreland Light, N. N. W. i W. they will 
then have the Gull-stream open ; and by steering $8. W. 2 W. until they 


bring the Gull-light E. N. E, they may then steer W.S. W. for an in- 


shore berth in the Downs, or keep ona S. Wea 1 W. course fora man-of- 
war's roadstead. 

Particular care and attention must be observed in taking the above 
bearings, and in the steerage of ships, as the angles are small and the 
channel narrew, both in sailing for the Downs in the night, and also in 
being unavoidably driven, or in sailing through the Gull to the northward. 

The Light must at all times be passed to the westward. It has two 


lanterns witii lamps and reflectors, and they are hung low, seldom exceed- 


ing the height of 12 feet from the water’s edge. 

The high lighthouse on the South-Foreland, from the N. to the S. cliff 
of Old-Stairs bay, is the turning mark through ‘the Gull-stream ; but, as this 
mark will carry you near the Bunt-head, stand towards the Brake into 
6 or 7 fathoms, water, and towards the Goodwininto 10 fathoms. A-breast 
of the Bunt-head, the channel is about a mile and three-quarters wide. 

_ Nearly parallel to the Gull, at the distance of 2 3 mile, is a narrow sand 
“ galled,the North Bar, one inile to the southward of this is another called 


the North-Foreland, 


the Middle Bar, on both of which are 4 or 42 fathoms: these are sometimes 
mistaken for the Brake, when beating to windward. 

For anchoring in the Downs, with a large ship, the marks are, the South- 
Foreland-lighthouse. S. W. 45. on with the inner cliff; and Upper-Deal- 
mill on with Deal-castle, in 7, 8, or 9, fathoms, as there the ground is good. 
To moor,.Jay your best bower so as to have an open hawse when the wind 
is southerly. In the night, if the wind blows hard from S. S, E, or S. so 
that you part from your anchors, and the Gull-stream Light ves sel be gone 
bring, uf possible, the South-Foreland light to bear S. W. 3 W. and steer 
N. E. 2 E. which will carry you through the Gull-stream, between the 
Brake ard Goodwin ; in going through which, keep your lead going, and 
approach no nearer the Goodwin than 10 or 11 fathoms, nor to the Brake 
than 7 fathoms, water. When the North-Foreland-light bears N. W. by 
N. steering out E. S. E. or E. will carry you clear of the North-Sand-head. 
On the flat, off the Foreland, are but 6 or 7 fathoms; but, when you find 
it deepen to 18 or 20 fathoms, you are clear of all the sands, 

Should the floating lights be gone, when bound to the Downs from the 
North-Foreland, in the night, with the wind S. or S. S. W. if the tides fall © 
out too late in the evening, or too early in the morning, endeavour to get 


| to the North-Sand-head against the time when the tide begins to run south- 


erly ; then you may steer out E. S. E. or S. E. by E. keeping the North- 
Foreland-lighthouse N. W. by N. which bearing will carry you clear of 
the North-Sand-head ; but keep your lead going, and approach no nearer 
to that sand than 7 fathoms. When you have deepened your water to 18 
or 20 fathoms, you are without the North-Sand-head, and may haul up to 
the southward along the back of the Goodwin; the east side of which, 
from the North-sand-head to the Swash, lies nearly S.S. W.  W. and, 
to the southward of the Swash about S. W. 2 W. In going along the east 
side of it, go. not any nearer than 14 fathoms water, The leading mark 

for 
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for the east side of the Goodwin is, Felkstone-highland open of Dover, or 
of the South-Foreland. That land, however, cannot be seen farther to 
the northward than the Swash-way. 

Upper-Deal-mill, open to the southward of Walmer-castle, about mid- 
way between it and the first cliff, is the common Mark to clear the South 
Sand-head ; 


fathoms. Keep the South-Foreland-lights in one in the night, bearing W. 


AN. Between the South-Sand-head and the South-Foreland are from 10 | 


to 15 fathoms ; near the Foreland the water is deepest. 

Off Deai-town lies Deal-sand, which vessels must very carefully avoid : 
it is about halfa mile from shore, and on it are but 9 feet at low water, 
spring tides. Go no nearer to it than 7 fathoms. 


the town ; for the north end of the mark is, Lower-Deal-mill on with a 
boat-bouse to the northward of Deal. 
Ships bound from the Downs to the westward, with the wind southerly, 


should weigh at high-water slack, and cast their head towards the shore, | 
Be careful, in | 
turning out of the Downs, to avoid those sands which lie in the way; and | 
Stand no nearer to the shore, between Walmer-castle and the cliff, than 8 | 
or 9 fathoms; or to the pitch of the Foreland, or Goodwin-sand, which is | 
4 until you bring Woodnesborough or Winsbury (church in the country) on 
About 2 miles N. by W. from the Downs, extending | 
about 2 Miles from Sandown towards Rauisgate, and between the south — 
end of the Brake and the Shore, is called the Simali Downs, in which is | 
good anciiorage in 6 fathoms, about three quarters ofa mile from the 


by which they will get the tide sooner in their favour. 


steep, than 13 or 12 fathoms. 
Small Downs. 


south buoy of the Brake: "The mark is, Déal-mill and Sandown-castle in 
one ; but, southward of this, about half a mile from shore, Sandown-castle 
bearing W. or W. by N. is the best anchorage for small ships. 


but the best mark is, Upper-Deal-church on with Walmer- | 
castle, which will carry you to the southward of the sand, in 13 or 14 


For the south end of it | 
the mark is, Deal-church on with the King’s buildings at the south end of | 


Downs to Ramsgate. The following explanatory directions for sailing 
from the Downs to Ramsgate, are published by authority of the Harbour 
Trust ; 

“Tt being of importance that ships should not run for Ramsgate har- 
bour, whien it is dry, the following particulars must be observed: A red 
flag will be hoisted upon the cliff, near Jacob’s Ladder, in the day-time, 
when there ate 10 feet water between the pier-heads ; and, in the night, a 
light in the lighthouse, (composed of three large Argand lamps, with reflec- 
tors) will be lighted, when there is the same water ; and they will respee- 
tively be continued until the water falls to 10 feet. 

“Tt is high water, full and change, in the harbour,at 20 minutes after 
11; and 20 minutes after 9 in the morning, the tide begins to set to the 
N. E. and ‘continues 5 hours and 25 minutes. On the moon's quarters it 
is high water about 20 minutes after 4. About an hour after the 10 feet . 
signal is made, there will be 16 feet water, at spring tides; two hours after, 
or at high water about 20 feet. On neap-tides, one hour after the 10 feet 
signal is made, there will be 12 feet ; two hours after, or at high water, 
15 feet. 

“ From Sandown-castle, steer about half-way between the shore and 
the Brake, keeping St. Lawrence’s church about a ships’ length open to 


“the eastward of Mr. Warre’s White-house, which stands on the cliff between 


Pegwell white-cliff and Ramsgate, bearing N.3E. for about 4 miles, 


with St Clement’s church at Sandwich ; you must then be the length of 
the Rattler Shoul or near the spot marked C. near which is also placed a 
white-buoy, and will have the lighthouse coming on with the highest house 
on the east: cliff of Ramsgate, commonly called the Duchess’ House ; 
keeping these in one will lead you up to the red buoy, which lies Ww. 5, 
W. from the liguthouse $ of a-mile, in 6k feet at low water. Pass close 

on 
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en the outside of this buoy, and steer directly for the West pier head ; tak- 
ing care to keep within the transporting Black buoy, placed just without 
the entrance of the harbour. 

In approaching the harbour, if the tide sets to the eastward, keep a good 
sail on the ship, and steer close to the west pier head (you cannot be too 


close) and if you cannot conveniently make fast to one of the buoys within. 
the harbour, throw all yonr sails aback and let go your anchor : or if yow 


have no anchors, ran on the east bank directly towards the Pier-house: 
you will then be under the direction of the harbour-master, who will 
order yon into a proper berth, 

N. B. The best time to enter Ramsgate harbour (if the vessel does not 
draw too much water,) is two hours before high water, or when the tide 
begins to set to the N. E. without the Pier heads. 


Directions for sailing towards the Harbour in the Night, - 


which is only to be attempted by Vessels of Burthen, in cases 
of extreme necessity. 


‘All captains of ships in the Downs in bad weather, should know their 
exact situation hefore dark, by intersected- bearings of Sandown castle, 


and the half-way houses; and consequently their bearings and distance 


from the point C. They should also keep a good look-out.for, and note 
the time when, the 10 feet signal is made, 

If vessels part their anchors or are obliged to cut from them, they must 
steer by the bearings obtained before night, such course as, will briny them 
to the point C. when the western reflector of the light on the W. Pier 
head will bear N. E. by N. by compass (the only guide in the night, ) 
keeping the light on these bearings, will bring you to the W. Pier-head, 
when you must enter in the manmer before directed. 


‘in 7 or 8 fathoms water. 


N. B. If the tide be running to the eastward, you tuust take particular 
care not to let the light get to the northward of N. E. by N., till you 
almost touch the Pier-head, or the tide will certainly set you to the east- 
ward past the entrance. Itis hoped that no vessel will cut,.or run— 


| for Ramsgate harbour, in the night-time, unless in case of rea! distress $ 
Test by so-doing, she runs into greater danger, with a view to avoid only a 
| temporary gale, which perseverance and good ground tackle might have 


enabled her to ride ont, at least till day-light. But the safest way, in 
the night, is to run out of the Gull-stream, by bringing the South-Fore- 
land-high-light to bear Si: W. 4 W. by compass, till you come abreast of 
the Gull-stream-light, keeping her on the Starboard side ; then steer N. 
E. iN. until you bring the Goodwin floating light, to bear about S. E 
You may then anchor, or bring to, for the 
night. i 

Inner Channel. Between the Brake and Ramsgate, to the northward 
of the Small Downs, is the Inner Channel, in which is the depth of but 12 
feet at low water. In the channel are several shoals, viz. the Cross-ledge, 
near the Brake, on whieh are but 8 feet at low water; the Querns, on 
which are 6 feet; the Four-foot, and the Colbournes, on which, at low. 
water, are but 4 feet. 

To sail throngh from the small. Downs, steer as before directed for 
Ramsgate, until Woodnesborough church comes, open to the northward of 
St. Peter’s church, at Sandwich bearing W. 43. Run out with this mark. 
until you have passed the red buoy of the Brake, or deepened your. water 
to 5 or 6 fathoms, and you will be clear of danger. 

With the North Foreland light-heuse on the north cliff of Broadstairs, 
you will be to the eastward of the Quern, and Ash church spire just opem 
to the southward of West Clift, or West Clifi a little open to the left of 
the committee clock, leads clear to the south-eastward. of the elbow.. 
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APPEARANCE OF RAMSGATE. 


A. The Light-house, B.The Commitiee-Room and Cupola, C.C. The Pier, 


DIRECTIONS for the NORTH SIDE of the BRITISH-CHANNEL, from the DOWNS to. SCILLY. 


F you are in the Downs, and bound down Channel, with the wind 

westerly, weigh at high-water slack, and work down round the Fore- 
land, standing to the main in 8 or 7 fathoms water, and off to the Good- 
Win in 12, until Ringswould-Church comes on with the old wall, to the 
northward of Kingsdown, then tack in 14 fathoms, as the Goodwin 
is from thence to the south sand head steep-to. Stand to the South 
Foreland, in 13 or 12 fathoms. When you have the lights in one, then 
bearing W. 3 N. you are below the Goodwin-sand. After you are below 
Dover, do not stand too far over toward the French coast ; for, nearly in 
the midway, in the Strait, lie two sands, called the Ridge and Varne, 
over which the spring-tides set at the rate of two-miles and a half an hour. 


The Varne lies 8. W. by W.2W. It is 5 miles and three-quarters long 


and half a mile broad; the east end has 4 fathoms upon it at low water ; 
bears S, S. W.4 W. rather more than 7 miles and three-quarters from 


the South-Foreland-light-house, and 72 miles S. E. 25S, from Folkstone- 


church, ‘The ‘west end has 7 fathoms, on it, lies S:W.+S. 103 miles 
from Dover-castle, South 72 miles from Folkstone-Church, and E. by S. 
41 miles anda half from Dunge-ness-light-house. On the other part of 
the sand are from two fathoms and three quarters to three fathoms and a 
half ; and near it, on each side, are 12 and 13 fathoms. 

The Ridge lies S. W. by W. and N. E. by E. It is 8 miles in length, 
and half a mile in breadth. The eastern end upon which a red buoy 
was placed, has three fathoms and a half upon it, at low water. ‘This end 
lies 11 miles S, by W. 4 W. from Dover-castle, and°W. N. W. 5 
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‘Calais Cliff. The west end has 6 fathoms on it, lies 8. E. £ S. 12% miles 


from Dunge-ness-light-house; S. S. W. 3 W. 18 miles from Dover-’ 


castle; and W. IN. from Blancnez. On this end a black buoy was 
placed, close to 4 fathoms of water. Within the extremities there is, 
generally a greater depth, The ‘shoalest part was however, shewn bya 
‘floating beacon, situated in 3 fathoms, at low water, at about a cable and 
a half distant from the north side of the bank, whereon there are only 12 
feet water: this small depth is on the very brink of the shoal; thence, to 
the northward, the depth suddenly increases to 5, 10, and 17, fathoms. 
The depth from 14 to 16 feet on the north edge of the Bank! extends 
about a mile and a half to the N. E, of the beacon, and uearly the same 


distance to the S. W. Thence, to the termination of each end of the 


shoal, is from 3} to 7 fathoms, very irregular. 
From the beacon, the following bearings were taken by compasses 


‘Deg.. Min. 
Telegraph Hill, over Boulogne __ 8S. 36 30 E. or, nearly 8, E. 3S. 
The Signal-house on Cape Grisnez S. 72 00 E. E. S. E. ZE, 
Blanenez.......... .-.-....-«+ 9.83 00 E. gare IS. 
South Foreland Light-house......N. 31 00 E. N.N.E.2 E. 
Dover Castle.,...........2...- N. 25 00 E. N.N.E.ZE. 
Folkstone Church.............. N. 330 E. ——_——_ N. LE. 
Dunge-ness Light-house ........ N, §2 30 W, N. W. ta Ww. 
The West Buoy, distant two miles $. 48 00 W. —_—— 8, W. i W. 


The Channel between the Ridge and Varne, is 3 miles broad, and about 20 
fathoms deep, ' Between the Varne and shore, thers 3 is nearly the same 
depth. 

In working down, between Dover and Dunge-ness while you are to the 
eastward of Folkstoné, between the shore and the Varne, you may stand 
- to 11 or 12, and off to 16 fathoms, « Beyond 16 fathoms, to the south- 


| the hill, or between the hill and St. James’s-chureh, 


ward, the strength of the tide is lost. To the westward of Folkstone, a 
ledge of rocks stretches off to a full mile from shore, having 12 fathoms 
close-to. Stand therefore no nearer to the shore than 13 or 14 fathoms ; 
nor farther off than 18 fathoms. 

You may anchor in Romney Bay, with a westerly wind, in 8, 10, or 
12, fathoms, with Dunge-ness bearing 8S. W, by W. or W.S. W. observ- 
ing to keep the Hopeland to the eastward of Dover open. 

DOVER ROAD. Dover lies nearly W. 2S. 3 miles from the South 
Foreland; and Dunge-ness from the latter is W. S.W.2W. 20 miles. In 
Dover Road you may anchor i in from 8 to 15 fathoms, with St. James’s- 
chnreh which has a flat ‘steeple, in the valley, bearing N. W.1N. Or, 
with the lower end of the white way, to the N. W. of the castle, Hehe over 
Here you may stop 
a tide, but a great swell generally causes loaded ships to roll. It is sup- 
posed to be occasioned by a counter-current setting strongly westward, 
and athwart the entrance of the harbour, from the last-quarter-flood to 
the end of the first-quarter-ebb. This cnrrent is apt to sheer vessels 
especially in a gale, against the south-pier-head : it is however but narrowy 
and is about a cable’s length from the head of the pier. On spring-tides, 
the water rises about 20 feet ; on the bar at half-flood are 9 feet. r 

On the west pier-head of Dover are two flag-staffs; on the jonZest a red 
flag is hoisted by day, and a lantern-light on each by night, when there 
are more than 9 feet water in the harbour. 

The entrance of Dover-pier is narrow, and lies 8. S. E.and N. N. W. 
The head of the west pier is farther out than that of the east pier. West- 
ward of the pier, on a rocky bottom, is an erection nearly similar to its 
With a fair westerly wind, and after the counter-tide is made, come close 
to this erection, and steer towards the castle until the gates of the hasou 
aré insight, then haul in. 

The 
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The harbour is a good tide harbour; and has, at spring-tides, nearly 
20 feet at high water. 

Dunce-nEss is a low, steep, beachy-point, with an excellent light- 
house upon it, lighted with Argand Jamps and reflectors, which may be 
seen from.a very considerable distance. You may go round the pitch of 
the. Ness in from 9 to 12 fathoms, steep-to. The water here rises, in 
spring-tides, about four fathoms, and oe strongest tide runs in about 15 
fathoms. 

Swallow Bank. ‘This Bank.is about one mile in length, N.N.E. and 
$.S. W. and half amilein breath. The south end lies 23 miles N. FE. 
by. E. 4 E. from Dunge-ness light-house, and about 1% mile from shore. 
From the north end, Romney-chureh bears N. W. 4 N. and Dunge-ness 
light-house S. W.  W. 32 miles. The shoalest part of this bank is. its 
western edge, where there are 16 feet at low water. 

The Roar or Rear, is a shelf which stretches along shore, between 
Folkstone and Dunge-ness, terminating at the distance of half a. mile 
from each of these places. Nearly midway between these places, it 
extends 14 mile from shore, and has 4 fathoms on its edge; which 
depth decreases to the southward. There is a channel. between it and 
the Swallow-bank, with 53 to 7 fathoms.in it, a quarter of a,mile wide ; 
this channel lies with Dunge-ness light-house, nearly S. W. 1 S. 

Westward of Dunge-ness, lies Stephenson’s shoal. It is 2% miles in 
length, E. by N. and W. by S, and half a mile in breadth, and. has 16 
feet on its shoalest part, but near each end there are 4 fathoms. 
the east end, Dunge-ness light-honse bears E. 2 N. distant 13 mile, the 
first battery westward of the light-house, N. E, } N. two-thirds of a mile, 
and Lydd Church N. by E. The west end lies with Dunge-ness light- 
house, E. by N. distant 4 miles, and Lydd Church, N. E,3.N. From 
the middle of it, the thwart mark is the tower of Lydd, Church, on with 


From, 
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the ruins of an old monastery, about 11 miles up the country, bearing 
N. E, by N. 

With the church and mill in one, you are to the westward of the shoal, 
without and near to which are 12 fathoms water. 

Anchorage. dastehant ships, to anchor westward. of Dunge-ness, should 
bring the light-house E.% S. and Lydd-church N, E. in 5 fathoms, good 
holding greund, out of the way of the tide. 

TIDES. Between Rye-bey and Dunge-ness, the North Sea and 
Channel.tides meet ; and the North Sea tide, prevailing over that of the 
Channel, forces its way to the westward, runs 1 hour longer, and: rises 
several feet higher. When the flood to the eastward has run 3 hours, it 
sets to the westward for about 53 hours; and again turns and sets for 64 
hours to the eastward. Four hours hefore the flood has done running at 
Dunge-ness, the ¢bb-tide to the westward begins to run down Channel: 
so that the jlcod at Dunge-ness joins the Channel ebb in the last 4 hours, 
during which they both run westward. When the ebb at Dunge-ness has 
run eastward 2 honrs, it is joined by the Channel flood, and they run 
through Dover-strait together for 4% hours longer. About Dunge-ness, 
the water rises 7 feet higher than cither to the eastward or westward. 

RYE-HARBOUR. This harbour lies about 8 miles westward. of 
Dunge-ness. There are two. white beacons on the stony beach on. the 
east side, which, in running for the harbour, keep in one, till you. bring 
two others on the west side in one, which-are the leading marks into the 
harbour.. There is 15 feet water at low water, spring-tides, in the ancho- 
rage. A flag is hoisted in the day-time, on the west pier head, so soon 
as there is 10 feet flow of water there ; and a light is shewn by night when 
there. is the same depth of water. 

The point and higi-land of Fairleigh is 6 miles. westward of Rye. 

Boulder Bank, This shoal. is about 3, of a mile i in. length E. N. E, and 
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W. S.-W. and about a cable’s length in breadth, with 2 to 21 fathoms on 


it, and from 3 to 33 on its ontside. Its westernmost end lies with the 
southernmost part of Fairleigh, W. by N. and at the distance of nearly a 
mile from shore.. To the S. W.-ward half a mile from the S. W. end of 
the Boulder bank, is another shoal of 16 feet, about a cable’s length over 


each way. It lies one mile §. by E. 2 E. from Clifi’s end point, with | 


Morris's cliff, bearing W. by N.; and Rye-church tower, on with an ale- 
house near the beach, bearing N. E. i N. 

The Royal Sovereign shoals, consist of several rocky patches, connected 
together by a bank, of more than a mile in extent, N.E.4 E. and S. W. 
2 W. The northernmost of these patches, has 52 fathoms water on it, 
and lies E. 8. E. 4 E. 6% miles from Beachy Head,and 8. E. 3 8. 44 
mniles from Pevensey point. ‘The southernmost has 44 fathoms on it, 
and from it Beachy Head bears. N. W. by W. % W. distant 6} miles, and 
Pevensey-point, N. N. W. 2 W. 43 miles. 

‘The shoalest of these patches, is about 4 ofa mile southward from 
the north-easternmost, and has only 10 feet water on it. It is cailed-by 
the fishermen and pilots, the Horse of Wiliingdon, and its marksare, 


Willingdon-mill, midway between a white mill and a black mill, bearing | 


N. W. westerly, and a windwill on Fairleigh-down, on with the west end 
_ of the town of Hastings, E.N.E |. 

The Royal Sovereign shoal, so called from being the spot, on which the 
Royal Sovereign, E. I. 8. grounded, lies one third of a mile to the ’south- 
ward of that last mentioned, and has 14 feet water on it. 
6 to 8 fathoms close to the westward of it, and from it the telegraph on 
Beachy-head bears W. N. W. distant 63 miles; Pevensey Church, N. by 
W. and the extremity of Fairleigh cliff, E. N. E. 7 E, } 
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The Southern-head, or Outer Horse, formerly ealled the Horse of Wil. 
lingdon, is about a cable’s length over with 44 fathoms water on it, from 
6 to & on its south side close to, and from 6 to 9 fathoms within it. From 
it, the Telegraph on Beachy-head, bears N. W. by W. 2 W. distant 6% 
miles, and Pevensey-church, N. 1 W, westerly. 

The Rattan, lies about 4a mile to the northward of the Royal Soves 
reign shoals, with from 7 to 9 fathoms water between them. On the 
shoalest part are 4 fathoms, from which Pevensey-church, bears N. by W. 
% W. and Beachy-head, W. N. W. 3 W. distant 63 miles. Pevensey shoal 
has three fathoms on it, and lies with Beachy-head, bearing W. N. W. $ 
W. about 42 miles, and Pevensey point, N. by W. westerly: there are 7 
fathoms close to it. 

Holywell! Bank, has ouly 6 feet on it, and lies at half a mile distance 
from the coast, and parallel to it. From its south end, the telegraph on 
Beachy-head, bears N. N. W.1 W. distant 3 of a mile, and from its 
north end, Eastbourn-church, bears N. W by N. Within the bank, the 
shore is rocky, but without, the ground is clear, in from 3 to 6 and 7 
fathoms. ; 

The course from one mile southward of Dunge-ness, to 2 miles south 
of the southern head, is W. 3 S. and the distance nearly 8 leagues. From 
this spot, a course may be shaped down channel. In working stand no 
nearer to Stephenson’s shoal than 10 fathoms, and thence so far westward 
as Bexhill, into 9, and off to 24 or 25 fathoms. Between Bexhill and 
Beachy-head, stand no nearer than 18 fathoms. Beachy-head, bearing 
N. W. by W, will lead clear to the southward of the southern-head, 
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~ | Appearance of BEACHY-HEAD, and the SEVEN CLIFFs, when the Head bears E.. N. E. 


BEACHY-HEAD isa high chalk-cliff, and lies 29 miles W. 1.N. from 
Dunge-ness. You may anchor before the town, in Eastbourh- ey, in 6, 
7, or 8, fathoms water. Going round Beachy-head, you may with safety 
stand to the shore in 12 or 10 fathoms; with a southerly wind, stand not 
too far in, as both ebb and flood, between Beachy-head and Seaford-head, 
have a great inset. 
18 fathoms water. 

SEAFORD-ROAD. - After you are below the Seven Cliffs, and Sea- 
ford-head, you may stand to what water you please, towards the shore, as 
Jow as Shoreham or Little Hampton; and anchor any where upon the 
coast, in9 or 10 fathoms. In Seaford-road, anchor a-breast the town, 
in 7 fathoms, then you will have five of the seven cliffs open; but in 10 
fathoms, the middle of the westernmost cliff is open; and the Head will 


then bear S. E. by E. This is an exceeding good berth i in an Daa or 


N. E. wind. 

From \Beachy-head to the south-east point of the Owers, the course is 
W.N.W.iW. distance 12 leagues ; 
course, 20 leagues: to the Start, W. N. W. 2 W. 502 leagues ; and, to the 
Lizard, 75 leagues. 

Four miles westward of Beachy-head lies Cuckmore haven ; in which are 
but 6 feet at low water, spring-tides, and 13 or 14 feet at high water. 
This place is sometimes much stopped up by the washing in ef the Beach 
in stormy weather ; but it is opened again by great land floods. Between 
Cuckmore and Beachy-head the shore is prepa and the soundings along 
it are regular. i 


From the Head out at sea 2 or 3 leagues is a flat, with. 


to St. Catherine’s, on the same | 


Newhaven lies about 
Cuckmore-haven, 
| NEW SHOREHAM lies 18! miles N. W. by W. 4 
head: this place is much better than Cuckmore or Newhaven ; there are 18 
feet in it at.high water,spring-tides; and 3 feet at low water. The town. is 
almost a mile within the haven, and vessels drawing 8 or 9 feet water 


5 miles farther to the westward, and is much like 


W. from Beachy- 


may lie a-float a little below the town. Coming from the eastward you 
will open the haven before you are opposite to it; but, coming from the 
westward, you will not open it until yon are nearly a-breast of it, because 
the west point, at the entrance, lies farther out to the southward than the 
east point. From the latter point runs a small spit, over which small ves- 
sels may go at high water. On the east point are two beacons, which 
bring in one, and then steer right for them, until you come near the north 
shore, along which you may run into the harbour. 

Brighthelmstone is about 31 miles to the eastward of New Shoreham, 
Many small vessels belong to this place, which they heave up by crabs “ 
on the beach. 

Arundel lies about 124 miles W. N. W. + W. from the entrance of New 
Shoreham, and 30 miles N. W. by W. LW, from Beachy-head,. This 
harbour has a good pier: in the rd sey are 2 fathoms at half-flood; and, 
at high water, there are upwards of 3 fathoms. The ak is 4 and 5 
fathoms deep at low water. 

Bognor-rocks. Half-way between Arundel and Pagham, isa ledge of 


rocks, which run off a mile and a half from the shore; as they are danger- 
OUSs 
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sis, ships turning into the Park must be careful to avoid them. They 
run off 8. E. by $. from Bognor, and are called Bognor-rocks. The mark 
to clear them is, Culver-cliff open ‘of Selsey-bill; go no nearer to them 
than 4 fathoms. 

- The East Barrow-head on the Owers, bears from Arundel-haven 8..W. by 


W.1W.8 miles. In running from the latter to the former, you will have - 


6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, fathoms, In ten fathoms, yon will be half a mile from 
the Barrow-head, 

The marks for running in toward the shore, iar of the East End of the 
Owers, are, the white way on Bow-hill and Chichester church spire in 
one. | When you are a-breast of the East Barrow-head, Selsey-bill will 
bear N. W. 5 miles, The East Barrow-head is 4 miles from shore. Be- 
tween the Barrow-head and the imer-shoal rocks, is a narrow channel, of 
5 or 6 fathoms at low water. 

After you are past the East Barrow-head, the leading mark into the Park 
is, a tuft of trees, at Pagham, and Chichester church in one, being nearly 
north, This mark will carry you safe into the Park, where you may 
anchor between the Barrow-head and Selsey-bili, in 3} or 4 fathoms water, 
good ground, 2 miles from shore. This is by far a Better place for an- 
choring with southerly winds than the Downs, for the east end of the 
East Barrow is neatly dry at low water, spring-tides. 

To sail out of ihe Park through the Loo-stream, keep the westernmost 
point of the beach, off Sclsey-harbour, in one with Pagham-church, until 
the Cardinal’s Cap, on the Isle of Wight, (otherwise called Semi and 
Seminot), appears just open to the southward of Culver-cliff. This mark 
will carry you through the Loo-stream, in 3 and 4 fathoms; and, when 
you deepen your water to 8 fathoms, you may safely steer for St. 
Helen’s. 
,m the month of August, 1815, two six-feet buoys were laid down at the 


28 


entrance of the Loo-stream channel, as a guide for vessels passing through 
it, and to others rounding the Owers from and to Spithead, &c. Their 
position, marks, and bearings, are as follows: ‘ 

The red or outer buoy lies about 2 of a cable's length N. E. of the Nock 
or Boulder Bank on the outer or s. W. pari of the Cross-ledge, in 2 fa. 
thoms at low water: with Ciichester church spire on a Grove of trees 
to the. westward of Selsea Mili, bearing N. E. by N. and the Luff in one 
with Selsea-bill, E, N. E,; the beacon on the Mixon, E. by N, 13 mile ; 
and the Owers light 8S, E, 4 E, 

The white or inner buoy lies about half a eable’s length to the south- 
ward of the West Heads on the Elbow of the Dries, in 2 fathoms at 
low water, spring tides; and at the distance of 3 of a mile N. E. by E, 
from the red buoy. The marks for it are Rook’s windmill on with the High- 
house of Seisea, bearing N. E. by N.; the Loffin one with Selsea Bill, 
bearing E. N.E.; and, the Beacon_E. by S. about 2 mile, 

The course through the Loo-stream between the buoys, is E. by S, and 
when over the Cross Ledge (on which. tuere are only 2 fathoms at low 
spring ebbs,) you will have no less than 43 fathoms at low water, all 
through to the eastward, clear of ail the rocks on either sie. 

If going down without the Owers, keep Dunnose W.N. W., northerly, 
which will ‘carry you clear without them. The Owers are hard black 
rocks, lying to the southward and the westward of the East Barrow- 
head, and have only 7 or 8 feet on them at low water, They extend 
about 6 miles N. W. by W. and S. E, by E. They are not more thana 
cabie’s length broad. 

When bound up or down Channel, be careful not to come too near the 
Owers, especially in light winds or thick weather; because the tide,. 
during the last quarter-flood, and the whole of the ebb, scts right over 
them, with great: velocity, for St. Helen’s Road, As within a mile and @ 

half 
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half of the east end of this dangerous bank are 18 fathoms, it is not 
safe, especially in foggy weather, or when there is little wind, to ap- 
proach any nearer to it than 90 fathoms water. Whien Selsey point bears 


N. you are a-breast of the narrowest part of them, and will, im ciear_ 


weather, see the white way on Bow-hill to the westward of Chichester 
church, bearing N.4 E. The west end of the Owers, called the Boulder- 
bank, bears from Culver-cliff E.S. E, ¥E. about 102 miles distant. The 
mark for going in towards the shore, clear of the west end, is, Chichester 
church, and Rook’s-hill, on with each other, bearing then N. E. 4 N. 
This end of the Owers is called the Boulder. When you are to the 
westward of it, steer N. W. for St. Helen’s, cr N. W. by N. for Spithead. 

A floating light is placed near the east part of the Owers, S. S. E. 2 E. 
5 miles from Selsey-bill, N. E. 2 E. nearly 1 mile from the southernmost 
end or elbow of the Owers, E. S. E. rather more than one-third of a mile 
from the Shoal of the Lead, and §.1 E. rather more than a mile and one- 
third from the East Barrow-head; so that all ships going down channel 
should be careful to keep one mile and a half to the southward of it; 
which, that they may more easily do, they must observe, in approach- 
ing it from the eastward, they should not bring the light more westerly 
than N. W. by W. by compass; and, after passing it at the above dis- 
tance, they should be particularly careful not to shape a course to the 
westward until the light bears N. E. by E. by compass of them; and 
then, and not till then, should they steer to the westward; and, when to 
the westward of the light, and bound into Spithead, they must be careful 
not to steer more northerly than W. N. W. by compass, for fear of 
-getting upon the west end of the Owers, called the Boulder-bank. 

Tr coming up the Channel, vessels will find no difficulty in observing the 
above directions in a contrary order, 

Af 6 be necessary to run into Selsey-park for shelter, with contrary winds 
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pass to the eastward of the light-vessel, and afterwards be sure not te 
bring it to the southward of 5.8. W.: keep your lead going; and when 
zi miles N. N. E. of it, you may steer for the ancherage in the park. 

Medmerry Bank is narrow, and has 2% fathoms on it; its S. end lies 
W. IN. 24 miles from the extremity of Selsea Bill, and extends thence 
nearly one mile N. by W. Tie above: depth is near its south end; on 
the north end are from 3 to 32 fathoins. , 

Chichester Harbour. ‘The entrance of this harbour lies 64 miles N. W. 
by N. from Selsea Bill. On each side ef the entrance, without, are the 
shifting banks called the East and West Poles ; the channel lies between 
them. A custom-house, watch-house stands on the eastern point of the 
harbow’s mouth. In sailing in, observe that Portsdown windmill on with 
South Sea-house, wili lead you to a little without the bar, then bring 
Bosham church a little to the westward of the middle, between the two 
points of the harbour. ‘his mark will carry you into the West Deep, 
wliere you may anchor in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. In proceeding up to Chi- 
chester, be careful to avoid tie Gardeners, which lie m the way, and are 
dry at low water, spring-tides. To go round their head, steer directly 
for the middle of Thorney-isle, until the chimney of a house at Snow-hill 
comes on with West Wittering church. To go through the Steed-way, 
at tide-time, bring Bosham church on with the mill upon Rook’s-hill, and 
you will have 2 fathoms at half-flood. The bar of this harbour is often 
shifting. 
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The channels to Spithead are bounded on either side by shoals regn- 
larly buoyed. ‘The shoal part on the east or starboard side, is the Dean 


Sand, an extensive flatof sand, of more than 2 miles and a half, shoaling 
gradually from its outer edge to the shore. 


The soundings near it 
are 
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are alsoregular. On the west or larboard ‘side are the Princessa, Bem- 
bridge Ledge, &c. hereafter described. 


east buoy of the Dean, is N. W.2 N. 8 miles, but variable between 


N. W. and N. W. by N. according to the tide, with gradual soundings | 


from 10 to 6 fathoms ; when, after passing the oxter buoy, the Water 
again deepens to 12 and £5 fathoms. 

The outer, or S. E. buoy of the Dean, bears from the Boulder Bank | 
N. W. 4 N. distance nearly 8 miles. Between, is a fine sandy bottom, 
with depth of from 7 to 10 fathoms, The buoy lies in 27 feet water, 
saudy bottom, with the tower on Ashey Down midway between the 
Priory-house and St. Helen’s mark. The marks are,—1. The high land 
of Dunnose on the point of Culver-cliff, bearing W.S. W.—2. The 
N. W. and largest chalk-pit on Brading Down on with St. Helen’s mark, 
West, Southerly —3. The windmill on Portsdown Hill on the N.'W. 
angle of Cumberland Fort, N. i E. 

The Second or Middle Buoy, which’ is called the Dean Buoy, lies in 27 
feet water, over sandy ground, with the following marks.—1. Ashey- 
down tower between the two clumps of trees to the southward of the 
Priory-house, bearing west, a little northerly.—2. The six clumps of trees 
on the eastern part of Portsdown Hill just open of the S. E. angle of 
Cumberland Fort, and bearing N. N. E.—3. The bank of Portsmouth 
on with South-sea-castle, and bearing N. hy W. 3 W. 

_ The Third Buoy, calied the First Buoy of the Dean, lies in 26 feet 
water, gravelly bottom, with Clerk Jervoise’s Folly, or sammer-house, 

on with the S. E. angle of Cumberland Fort, bearing nearly N. E. by Ne 
The summer-house appears a high white tower on the east end of Ports- 
down Hill.--Second mark, the windmill on Portsdown on the western 
part of Eastney fort, bearing N. by E.2 E. 


Si 
The Fourth, or Elbow Buoy, lies in 24 feet, gravelly bottom, with 5 ato 


| Sea castle on the eastern part of the trees on Portsmouth lines, N. 1 E, 
‘The direct course and distance from a-breast of the Beulder-Bank to the | 


and the six clumps of trees upon Portsdown Hill on ght -fort, N. E. 
by N. 

The Fifth, or Horse Buoy, lies in 24 feet water, sandy bottom, with the 
chapel just open to the eastward of the trees on Portsmouth lines, and 
the following marks.—41. ‘Kickergill ner open of the point of the N. E. 
angle of Fort Monkton, N. N. W. 4 W.--2. Ashey-Down-Tower on 
with the 8. W. angle of a triangular field near the shore, westward of 
Nettlestone point, W. S. W. 

From the First, or S. E. Buoy, the second buoy bears N. W. by W. 
4 W. the third from the second N. W. 1 W.; the fourth from the thiré 
N.W.4N.; and the fifth from the fourth N. by W 2 W. 

N.iE. 14 mile from the Horse-buoy, lies a white baoy, in 30 feet 
water on the west side of the remains of His _M’s. ship Boyne, and in 
the fair way to Portsmouth harbour. The marks for it are, the eastern 
beacon upon Soutli-sea beach on the eastern part of the trees upon 
Portsmouth lines ; and the gap, or London-road, on Portsdown-hill, on 
the S. E, angle of South-sea castle, bearing N. E. 4 N. 

The Buoy of the Spit, which is black, bears from the buoy of the Horse 
N.2W. distance one large mile. It lies in 26 feet, fine sandy bottom, 
with the large chalk-pit upon Portsdown-hill on the eastern part of the 
trees upon Portsmouth-lines N. by E. 3 E. and Kingston church on the 
S. E. angle of South-sea castle N. E. alittle easterly. 

The Shoals, &c. whieh are buoyed on the island or western side of the 
Channel to Spithead, are:—1. The Princessa Shoal, having a buoy upon 
each end; the inner one white, the outer black.—2. Bembridge Ledge, 
having a black buoy.—3. The Anab, with ared buoy and floating light.— 
4. The Warner, with a white buoy.—5, Noman’s Land, with a white 

buoy 
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buoy.—6. The Sturbridge, with a white buoy on each end.—7. Wreck 
of the Royal George, and of the Edgar, near each of which is a buoy. 

The Princessa is a rocky shoal lying in the way of ships bound from the 
westward, round Dumnose, for Spithead. As the Princessa and several 
other ships of the line have struck upon it, care must be taken for 
large ships to avdid it. The least water on it is 20 feet. It is more than 
thrée-qnarters ofa mile in length, extending nearly N. W. and §. E. and 
about one quarter in breadth. 

The Black Buoy on the 'S. E. extremity, lies i in 28 feet, sandy bottom, 
and bears from Dunnose E. by N. about 7 miles. distant. It lies with 
the high square tower on South-sea castle, N. 3 E. in one with the east 
end of the westernmost and smallest chalk-pit on Portsdown-hill, (this 
chalk-pit is above half'a mile to the westward of the great chalk-pit ;) and 
the red clay-cliff, which is a little way to the westward of the white 
chalky part of Culver-cliff, W. N. W. just open to the southward of the 
S. W. extremity of Culver- cliff. 

The White Buoy, on the N. W. extremity of the Princessa, lies in 32 feet, 
water, oazy bottom, with the following marks :—1. The N. E. corner of 
the north-easternmost bastion of Sandown-castle, W. by N. just open of 
the high-water mark off the S. W. extremity of Culver-cliff.—2. Nettle- 
stone point on Bembridge point, N. by W. i W. 

To avoid the) Princessa Shoal, by going to the southward of it, ‘sup- 
posing the buoy to be removed, steer from Dunnose E. by N. or E. 
according to the wind and tide; and the red clay-cliff will appear be- 
tween the S. W. extremity of the white chalky part of Culver-cliff and 
Saridown castle. Be sure to keep the red cliff about a quarter of a 
cable’s length open to the southward of the S, W. extremity of the white 
part of Culver-cliff, until the westernmost and smallest chalk-pit on 
Portsdown-hill appears to the eastward of South-sea castle; you will then 
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certainly be to the southeastward of the shoal, and inay steer N.N. E.. 
for the floating light on the Knab rock. 

There is. a channel between the N. W. end of the Princessa and the buoy on 
Bembridge or Betty’s Ledge, which may be used with northerly and N; 
W. winds, in proceeding for Spithead; because ships, by going through 
this channel, will be a mile and a half to windward of the other track. 
Tn sailing thfough, steer for the N. W. buoy of the Princessa, leaving it 
on the starboard side, and bring Sandown castle on with Culver-cliff: 

continue this mark on, until Clerk Jervoise’s Folly appears on the S. E, 

angle ‘of Cumberland fort. Now steer with the latter mark, until the 
New Inn (the easternmost brick-house) at St. Heien’s appears open to the 
northward of the red clay-cliff within Bembridge-point, you will then 
be within the buoy of Bembridge-ledge, and may then steer for the 
Warner; N. 2 E, 

The Marks nf the Black Buoy on Bembridge Ledge, are:—1. The New | 
Inn at St. Helen’s N. W: on with Red-cliff point.—-9. The small chalk-pit | 
on the high land of Dunnose; W. by S, just open to the southward of 
Culver-cliff. This buoy lies in 24 fect, gravelly bottom, and bears from 
the N. W. buoy of the Princessa, N. N. E. distance about 1 mile. 

The Knab Buoy, whichis red, lies in 23 feet water, upon a rock E, EN. 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Biioy of Bembridge-ledge, ‘and 
N.N. E.one mile and three quarters from the S. E. buoy of the Prins 
cessa. Its marks are--i. The south side of the N. W.-most and largest 
chalk-pit on Brading Down on with the north Bae of Lane-end farm. 
house, near Bembridge-point, bearing W.N. W. 1 W.--2. Portsdown 
windmill on with, or rather open to the ited he of the westernmost of 
the two houses in Eastnee Fort, bearing N. by E. } E. 

The Floating Light-vessel lies on the eastern ae of the Nab rock in 5 
fathoms at low water, at the distance of 140 fathoms east frem the Nab- 

buoys 
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buoy. It exhibits 2 distinct lights, in separate lanterns, suspended on 
masts 43 feet asunder, and at different heights, the one being at 25 
feet and the other at 18 feet above the vessel’s deck ; by which difference 
this may be readily distinguished trom the Owers and other lights, 

From this vessel Nettlestone point bears N.W.32N. St. Helen's Sea-- 
mark N. W. by W. Culver- cliff W 6 2S. Dunnose W. S. W. westerly ; the 
S. E. buoy of the Princessa S. S. W.; the N. W. buoy of the Princessa 
S.W. by W. Bembridge-ledge buoy W. % S,; and the Warner buoy 
N. i W. ; 

_ Long Rock. About two-thirds of a mile N. by E. from the buoy of 
Bembridge-ledge, and nearly in the direction of the Warner buoy, is a 

rocky shoal, called Long Rock, on which, ip very low spring ebbs, there ~ 
are only 23 feet water. To avoid it, keep Dunnose open of Bembridge- 

point until Porchester castle is open to the eastward of the square tower 

on South-sea castle. 

The next danger is the Warner Sand, which extends rather more thana 
quarter of a mile from N. W.to S, E. and has but 14 feet on it, with 12 
fathoms very nearit. On the eastern side isa white buoy,. in 30 feet 
water, sandy bottom. The marks for it are, St. John’s chapel in Portsea, 
on the eastern ‘side of the trees Bpen Portsmoutii-lines, bearing N. 3 E. 
and Portsdewn windmiil, N.N. ELLE, just open to the wsteanl of 
Lump-fort ; also, St. Helen’s mark en open of St. Helen’s point, S, W. 
by W.5 W. yeni ides Buoy 8. by W. 23 miles; the S. E. buoy of the 
Princessa §. } W. 4 miles, and the Elbow Piay N. E. by N. imile. 

The next Shoal is Noman’s Land, the N.E. part of the anal ground 
stretching from Nettlestone point. On the N. E. point is a white buoy, 
in 39 feet water, gravel bottom, and bearing from the buoy of the War- 
ner, N. W. by N. distance 1f mile. The marks for it are. ~~1. A red-farm 
house by the water side, to the westward of Nettlestone point, S. W. by 
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W.4% W. on with the N. W. and largest ehalk-pit on Brading-down.-- 
2. The barn on Portsdown, (to the eastward of the mill) N. E. by N. its 
breadth open to the westward of Kingstou church. 

The Sturbridge lies between Noman’s Jand and the eastern end of the 
Mother-bank,..with, two white buoys upon it. It is very narrow, but 
three, quarters of a mile in length. The buoy on the S. E. end of this 
bank lies in 22 feet, and bears N. W. from the buoy on Noman’s land, 
distance one mile and three quarters. ‘That on the N. W.-end lies in 26 
feet, and bears from the former nearly N. W. } N. two thirds of a 
mile. ‘The marks for the east buoy are, the west end of the fir-garden, 
(on the western part of Portsdown-hill,) N. N. Ei) % EF. on the governor’s 
house of Haslar hospital; and the eastern beacon on South-sea beach, 
N. E. by E, 4 E. on with Kingston church. Those for the west doy 
are, Clerk Jervoise’s Folly upon Portsdown, E. N. E. on the bathing- 
house upon South-sea beach, and the west-end vf the fir-garden upon 
Portsdown, N. E. by N. on the N. W. angle of Fort Monkton, 

Royal George, Edgar, &c. We have now to observe, that there are 
buoys lying upon, or near, the:wrecks of his majesty’s ships the Royal 
George and the Edgar. That of the Royal George is red, and lies in 14 
fathoms, about one-fourth of a cable’s length td the eastward of the wreck, 
upon which there are 44 fathoms. The marks for the buoy are, Ports. 
down windmill N, E. % N. on with the eastern side of the trees on Ports- 
mouth lines; and the wharf in Stoke’s bay, N. N. W. - W. on Monkton 
point. 

The Buoy of the Edgars also red, and lies in 12 fathoms, with the six _ 
clumps of trees on the eastern part of Portsdown-hill, N. E. 4 E, on the 
S. E, angle of South-sea castle ; and the fir-garden on Portsdown, N.N. E, 
on with the platform flag- staff, The buoy of the Herse béars hence 
S. E. distance one mile. 

Nelson's 
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Nelson’s Monument, which stands on the western declivity of Ports- 
down-hiil on with the. east end of the trees on’ Portsmeuth lines, will lead 
from about 50 fathoms eastward of the Princessa to the westward: of the 
Knab, and eastward of the Warner, to mid-chamnel between the Warner 
and, Elbow, whence a N. N. W. course will lead to Spithead. 

When sailing into Syithead, should any of the buoys on the Dean-sand 


be gone, the tower of Ashey-down should not’ be brought open to the 


northward of St. Helen’s: mark until. the ‘six clumps of trees upon the 
eastern part of Portsdown-hill be brought on with Cumberland fort, or 
Portsmouth church just open to the westward of South-sea castle. With 
these marks you will be within the second td of the Dean, and with the 
leading mark on. 

The leading Mark into Spithead is, Kickergill tower N. N. W. northerly, 
on the middle of the barracks of Fort Monkton, keeping it on until you 
_ open the dock-yard clock to the westward of Portsmouth church, which 
will be about a quarter of a mile within the buoy of the Horse. Should 
the shipping at Spithead beso thick that you cannot see the marks, which 
is frequently the case, bring the two westernmost brick-kilns in Stoke's 
bay N. N. W. } W. on with a remarkable clump of trees to the N. W. of 
‘them, and situated to the westward of Berry-house. 

Should the wind be easterly, and an -ebb-tide, go no nearer to the 
Warner than te have Ashey-down tower in sight above the trees to the 
'N. W. of St. Helen’s called Priory trees. This mark will keep you to 
the eastward of the Warner, but not to the eastward of Noman’s land; 
for you may be aground on Noman’s land, and still Pare cency dows 
tower above the trees. 

Jf obliged to turn into Spithead, you may turn Kickergill tower on each 
side.of the barracks of Fort Monkton; but approach no nearer to the 
Warmer than 12 fathoms ; to the- Deas, than 9 or 10 fathoms ; nor to the 


Horse-buoy, than 14 fathoms. In standing towards Noman’s land, you. 
will have 16, 17, and 18 fathoms, close to the sand, therefore you must 
tack the moment that the’ water shoalens. 

To go into Portsmouth Harbour, (from the fifth, or Horse-buoy,) . bring, 
the beacon erected in Gosport, on with block toner point. This mark 
will lead you in, leaving the two buoys on the outer spit on the larboard .. 


side. 
The Marks for anchoring at Spithead are, South-sea castle, N. E. by E, 


and the Kicker or Monkton point, N. W.in 14 fathoms. Large ships 
should always keep Brownsdown point open of the Kicker point. = 

Ships from Dunnose, or the westward, in proceeding for Spithead, may 
proceed by the foregoing directions; but it is also to be observed that, in 
Sandown bay, ships frequently stop a tide in 8 or 9 fathoms; but the bot- 
tom is rocky, and is therefore not a safe anchorage for large ships. 

From Dunnose to the Buoy on Bembridge Ledge the course is E. N. E. 
and the distance 7 miles. _To go clear of Bembridge ledge, keep- Sand- 
down castle open, conformably with the preceding directions ; or, untik 
the sea-mark at St. Helen’s appears a large ship’s length open of the red 
cliff within Bembridge point; and may then steer N, 3 E. towards te 
Warner ; or anchor in St. Helen’s road. 

The Mew ks for anchoring in St. Helen’s Road are, Bembridge point S. S, 
W. or S. W. by S. and the mark on Ashey-down on with the sea-mark at 
St. Helen’s, W.3N. in 5 to 8 fathoms. 

"In going from St. Helen's to Spithead, ships generally keep to the east- _ 
ward of the buoy on the Warner, taking care to approach no nearer to 
the sand than 11 or 12 fathoms; but they may go to the westward of it, 
by bringing the easternmost trees on Portsmouth platform on with the 
trees on Portsdown, as exhibited in this figure : 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SPITHEAD, &e. 


y Another mark is, to stand into St. Helen's road, until the large chalk-pit, 


on Portsdown appears on with South-sea castle, bearing N. by E. 3 E. 


which will also lead to the westward of the buoy of the Horse. 
The course from the point of Dunnose te the S. E. buoy of the Prin- 
_cessa is E. by N. distance 7 miles. In standing towards tie latter, should 
the buoys be gone, keep the red clay-cliff, which is the cliff next Sandown- 
castle, open of the white part of Culver-cliff, until the six clumps of-trees 
“upon the eastern part of Portsdown, bearing N. N. E. appear on Cum- 
berland fort. This will be half a mile to the eastward of the buoy. Keep 
_this mark on, until Ashey-down tower be on with the red cliff within Bem- 
bridge Seedy which will be within the buoy of the Knab and Floating 
Light, whence you proceed according to the foregoing directions: 
Observe that, in all cases, allowance must be made for the tide, The 


flood setting strongly to the eastward, over the Horse, and the ebb to the 
westward, over the Warner and Nontan’s land. 
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Supposing a ship was bound to Spithead from the.northward of Bembridge 
point, and the buoys all.gone, keeping Dunnose just over Bembridge 
point will carry it on the edge of the Dean, in regular soundings, and it 
may stand into any depth at pleasure; the mark or tower on Ashey-down, 


| always in sight above the trees, will carry it clear of the Warner, the 


courses and dangers about which have already been described. 

The Mother bank, where merchants’ ships generally anchor, is to the west- 
ward of the Sturbridge. On the east end are only 2 fathoms; but off the 
outer edge are 7 fathoms. Vessels generally anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
mostly out of the stream of the tide. The ground is clear, very good for 
holding, and ships are here quite sheltered from southerly winds. 

WHEN TURNING OUT FROM SPITHEAD with lange ships, be careful not 
to shoalen your water, when standing towards Noian’s land, or the War- 
ner, as they ave both very steep.. In the Channel between the buoys’ is 
17, 16, and 15, fathoms, to without the buoy of the Warner. In turning 
out, when you.are tha length of the buoy of the Warner, the valley of 
St. Helen's appears open; when Culver-cliff bears west, you are without 
Bembridge ledge ; and, when the water deepens to 20 fathoms, you may 
steer a channel course; either to the eastward or the westward. 

Leaving Spithead with a fair Wind, the course between the buoys is 
about S. E. by S.; but, as the flood-tide sets E. S. E. over the Horse and 
the Dean, and the tide of ebb N. W. by W. over Noman’s land and the 
Warner, it is necessary, when going out with a flood-tide and little wind 
to steer S. by E.—South, or S. by W. and to make, with an ebb. tide, a 
contrary allowance. 

TIDE at SPITHEAD, &c. The last quarter of the Channel flood 
sets from the Owers into Spithead, which makes the tide run to the west- 
ward at Spithead, one hour and a half sooner than it does round Dunnose, 

(In St: Helen’s Road, the fleod, on the fall and change, runs to the east- 
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ward until a quarter past nine A. M. but it is not high water by the shore 
until eleven. It runs through the road to the westward at Spithead near 
$ hours, which includes the two last hours of Channefflood;, and the whole 
of the ebb. 

At Spithead it runs to the eastward, until half past nine, but it is not 
high water by the shore until 35 minutes past eleven, when the young ebb 
is making out of the harbour. Here the tide runs westward? hours, and 
eastward a little more than five. 


In the Harbour it flows at 30 minutes past eleven; and, when high- 


water there, it is half-ebb at Spithead. Of course, the first 4 hours ebb 
from the harbour sets to the westward through Spithead, and the last 
three hours ebb through St. Helen’s, 

The SOLENT, or PASSAGE WITHIN the ISLE of WIGHT. To 
the westward of the Kicker or Monkton-point is Sfokes~Bay, the place 
generally used by merchants’ ships, especially in time of war. 

To the N. W. of Stokes Bay lies the Middle Sand; and, to the N. W. 
of the middle, lies the Bramble. There are twe black buoys on the Mid- 
dle, beaving nearly W. W. by W. and S. E. by E. about two miles from 
each other. ‘The buoy at the east end lies in 2t feet at low water, with 
South-sea castle on the extremity of the Kicker point, and Portsdown 
windmill on the west part of the grove called Berry, or Gomer trees. The 
‘buoy at the west end lies in 15 feet at low water. The marks for it are, 
the high tower of South-sea castic on with the extremity of the northern. 
most bastion of Monkton fort,and the south gable of the large double 
house near the water-side, between West Cowes and the wooden store- 
pouse, where the road to Newport turns up the hill, on with the high- 
water mark of the low beachy point by the rope-walk,a little to the 
westward of Old Castle point, bearing W. by 8. 

On tha cast-end of the Bramble is a white buoy, in 3% fathoms; The 
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SPITHEAD TO SOUTHAMPTON, . 3 


marks for which are, tlie west side of Hamble church-tower N. 2 W. oix: 
with Hook’s summer-house, and the south side of the Hospital water-en- 
gine, E. S. E. just open to the northward of the north side of Kickergill 
tower.. Abont a mile and half W. by N. from the east buoy of the 
Bramble; lies its west buoy, which is red, in 4 fathoms, at low water,. 
The marks for‘this buoy are, Fawley-church-steeple on with the red-house 
near Calshot castle, the water tower-at Haslar its apparent breadth open 
to the northward of New Stoke Bay House, and the Chapel trees open to- 
the westward of Cowes castle, 

The Bramble is nearly dry at low water : along its south edge, from buoy 
to buoy,.are 3fathoms ; about a ship’s length off,.6 fathoms; at half a cae 
ble’s length, 7 fathoms ; ata cable’s length, 9 fathoms; at two cable’s 
length, 12 fathoms: and in mid-channel, are 11 fathoms and a quarter at 
low water. 

SOUTHAMPTON WATER.—Between the cast buoy of the Bramble 
ant the N. W. buoy of the Middle is the channel for sailing into Soura- 
AMPTON Warer. Any wind from W. by S. round to the sonthward 
and as far as S. E. by E. is fair for going up this place. There should 
be no northing in the wind for going up to, nor any southing in it for 
coming down from, Southampton, If bound for Southampton, with the 
wind northerly, stand into Stoke’s Bay to 3 fathoms water, and off to the 
westward as you please, until you get a-breast of ‘Titchfield trees, 
Stand no farther to the eastward than to bring St. Michael’s church steeple. 
in Southampton) on with the point abreast of Calshot-castle, called 
Bald-Head-point ; nor stand any farther to the’ westward, after Heath- 
point just touches Calshot-castle. The leading mark up the river is, the 
Round Tower midway between the two churches of Southampton. With 
a turning wind, you may stand to the Westward till the tower touches St. 
Michael's, and te the eastward until it touches Holyr ye chapel. | 

To 


— 


-SPITHEAD TO-VARMOUTH ROAD. 


To go clear of the Bramble, when sailing from Southampton towards 
“Cowes, keep Netley-abbey open of Calshot-castle, which will carry you 
lear of the east end of it. Between Calshot-castle and the Bramble are 
from 22 to 5 fathoms water; and, between the east buoy of the Bramble 
and the west buoy ef the Middle, from 2%-to 9 fathoms at: low water. 
The middle of the Bramble bears from Calshot-castle S.2 W. about 
two miles. ies 

SPITHEAD TO COWES.—From Spithead to Caged point the 
ccurse is N. W. by W.7 or 8 miles. The mark to carry you elear of the 
Middle is South-sea castle a ship’s length open to the southward of the 
Kicker point ; with this mark proceed until you bring West-Cowes castle 
on East-Cowes point; then steer for West-Cowes point, giving it a good 
berth. In thefair-way, are 10, 9,10, 11, and 12 fathoms water. 

To sail to the northward of the Middle between it and the Bramble, 
run about N. W into Stoke’s bay, until South-sea castle appears about 
half the breadth of Monkton Fort, open to the northward of it, bearing 
S. E. by E. 4 E. this mark will lead between the Middle and Bramble, 
in from 7 to 10 fathoms water, to a good berth off Egypt point. 

When bound to Cowes from the Mother-bank, you may run along the edge 
of the bank in 6 or 7 fathoms, as the soundings are regular all the way. 
There is a small spot with 11 feet water on it on the north edge of the 
Mother Bank, close to the northward of which in 11 fathoms, lies the 
Peel buoy, Wise: The marks for it are Ashey-down tower on with the 
ship builder’s house, at the entrance of Woeton creek, and the windmill 
on Portsdown-hill on with a windmill at Brookhurst, to the westward of 
Gosport. About two miles N. E. by N. from East-Cowes point lies the 
east buoy of the Bramble. Approach no nearer this sand than 8 fathoms. 

WESTERN PASSAGE OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—From 
Calshot castle to Hurst castle, is a flat; which, increasing in breadth to 


; 
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the westward, extends for some distance, nearly one-third of the channel 
over, from the main towards the island. 

At the entrance of -Lymington-creek, on the edge of the flat, stands a 
pole painted white, with a basket on its top, This is called Jack tn the 
basket : amile to the eastward or westward of which, is the best an« 
chorage. Between Calshot and Jack in the basket, the flat drics at 
haif-tide. 
~ In Cowes road is an anchorage of from 10 to 12 fathoms. 

From West-Cowes point to Yarmouth, the course is west northerly, about 
nine miles; the shore on the island side is quite clear excepting West- 
Cowes, Gurnet, and Hampstead, points: off which are ledges of rocks, 
extending near a quarter of a mile from shore. In turning to windward 
you may stand for the island into 8 fathoms; and, towards the main, ty 
6 or7 fathoms. Vessels may stop a tide any where between West-Cowes 
and Yarmouth, .. The strength of the tide is least near the island. 

The Places most used for anchoring are, Cowes and Yarmouth. In Yar- 
mouth-road is good holding ground, but the best anchorage is near the 
shore, on the east side, in 6 or 7 fathoms, out of tlie strength of the tide. 
As the tide runs strong and irregular in both Yarmouth and Cowes 
roads, care should be taken to prevent ships riding at single anchor 
from breaking their sheer, and dragging their Ae 

If bound out from. Yarmouth road through the Needles, first steer for 
Sconce point, which is bold; you may approach it to about half a 
cable’s length. From Sconce point steer towards Hurst castle. In 
mid-channel is from 15 to 25 fathoms, the deepest water nearest the main. 
When abreast of the castle steer for the Needle’s point, in from 16 to 5 
fathoms. To run through this channel, bring Hurst castle N. E. by E. 
1 E. it will then be a little to the eastward of a cupola-house to the east- 
ward of Lymington-creek, called Pilewell-bath. This mark will carry 
you 
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you over the bridge,glear out to sea. In’standing off from Hurst castle 


Vanes of the Miil. 
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for the Needles Point, be careful to keep the vanes of the windmill, 
which stands on the Isle of Wight, in sight above the land; or, keeping 
the Needie’s lighthouse open of Hetherwood Point, is a better mark, 
to avoid the Warden-ledge. 

The thwart mark for Warden-ledge is, a salt-house, that stands on the 
beach just within Hurst-castle, in one with Milton-tower. This ledge of 
rocks runs off about a quarter of a mile from Warden-point; on its ex- 
-tremity is a buoy, lying with the windmill about S. S. E, About W. 
N. W. from the Needles’ Point is the bar-shoal, called the Bridge, on 
Which with the leading marks on, there are 5 fathoms at low water, but 
on other parts a less depth. This shoal lies with the Needles all on with 
each other; and itis so very narrow, that a ship going at the rate of 


four miles per hour, will prevent the leadsman from getting a second cast 
upon it. 


The NEEDLE ROCKS in one, when on the Bridge. 


‘The course from Hurst-castleis about S, W. by W. 2 Ws 
Eo avoid the Shingles,in working through the Needles) with the wind 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE NEEDLES PASSAGE. 


from the south-westward, take care to keep Cowes point shit in with 
Sconce point, Should the wind baffle, which is often the case in this 
narrow passage, take particular care not to open West-Cowes point with 
Sconce point. Should the weather be hazy, do not fear bordering on the 
island side ; but stand no farther into Totland-bay than 71 er 8 fathoms. 
When clear, and both sides can be distinctly seen, your eye is the best 
pilot for the island side. wets 

Ships, in order to be ready to pass through the passage at the Needles, 
may anchor under Hurst beach, in from 8 to 10 fathoms water. The. 
best mark for anchoring there is, Chisel’s door (which is very remarkable 
from its standing a little to the west and southward of a black house) and 
the low lighthouse inone, 

The mark for the north-east point of the Shingles is, the windmill, - 
which stands upon the island, on with the wood to the westward of. the 
hill, off which Warden ledge lies: there are two woeds, but the east _ 
ernmost one is that which is now referred to. In the fair-way, Sconce- 
point will be on with the trees on Portsdown-hill. Always be careful 
to keep the vanes of the windmill, which stands on the island, in sight, 
which will keep you clear of Warden-ledge. Do not approach nearer 
the Shingles than 6 fathoms, but you may stand towards the island to,. 
about a cable’s length, as it has a bold shore, After passing the Warden-, 
ledge, back and fill, with your ship’s head towards the island, and the tide, 
will sety ou through the Needles, _ (ay 

PASSAGE AT THE NEEDLES, Without, the S, W. extremity, 
of the Shingles lies a, reef of chalk-rocks, to the _W. by N. of which, 
lies the Dolphin-bank, a shoal of about half amile in extent, At the, 
least water on this bank, 14 feet, the largest chalk-pit on Portsdown, 
hil appears a ttle open to the aorthward, of Scouce-point, and the 


* Needles’ ‘light-house’ muse ‘open to the southward of the onter Needle 
rock, 

In addition to the light-house which formerly stood on Hurst-beach, a 
new one has’ been erected, and first lighted; in September, 1812, which 
adds considerably to the safety of the Needle’s passage. ‘The new or 
high light-honse bears N.“E. by E. YE. 755 feet from the old, or low, 
light-houseand'is'25 feet higher ; the former being 55, and the latter 30 
feet above the level of the sea. “A beacon is also erected to the west- 
ward of the low-light, to’ point out when on with the high light bearing 
E. NE. the boundary of the chalk-rocks. 

The lights in one is the mark leading along ‘the’S. E. side of the Shin- 
gles, into the depth of 3! fathomsatits.N.E: point. Therefore in sailing 
_ out at the Needles, the lights should not be brought in one until the 

Needle’s-light bears S. E, by E. then bring them ina line, and run over 

the bridge with them in that direction, bearing N. E. by E.2E. aud 
‘your least depth will'be 5 fathoms at low water. 

Ships coming in: from the westward, should, in’ proceeding with the bea- 

¢on and highlight in one, as soon as’ Nodes signal-post opens to ‘the 
northward of the high land of the Needlespoint, being then arrived just 
withont the S. W. part of the Chalk-rocks, and the opposite rocks that 
from the bridge, steer to the eastward to bring the two lights in one with 
all expedition, to avoid the S. E. projection of the Shingles. 

Ships from the southward should bring the lights in‘ one bearing N. E. 
by E.4E. and steer for them as a leading mark, and when the Needles’- 
light bears S. E. by E. they will be within the bridge, and may open the 
high light alittle to the eastward of ‘the low light, and steer up the 
Channel in that direction until near Hurst-Beach, to which a-berth should 
be given of nearly a cable’s length to keep clear of the eddy-tide. 


When, in case of a northerly wind, you wish to borrow upon the Chalk. 


- ISLE OF WIGHT TO POOLE BAR. 
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rocks, being to the westward of them, steer to the north-eastward until 


you have Nodes signal-post in sight within the high land of the Needles, 
bearing about E. 8. E.1 E, and when Nodes signal is over the division 


“between the Chalk and Clay-cliffs, which is very distinguishable, this 


mark will lead clear of the south extremity of the Chalk-rocks, and must 
be kept thus, until the high light is on the beacon.at Hurst; then steer 
east until the light-houses are in one, and then proceed as before directed. 
In working in through the Needles Passage, which however, should not 
be attempted with vessels of great burthen, nor with any (except: small 
vessels) unless there be urgent necessity for it; ships may stand so far to 
the westward as to bring the beacon and high light in one, until the Neee 
dles-light bears E, S. E. but higher up the Channel. beyond that bearing, 
they must not stand. farther westward than to bring the two Kghts in one, 
nor farther to the §. E. than to bring the Needles-light 8S. S. W. 2 W. 
Between Hurst Castle and the Shingles, is a small narrow channel of 4t 
and 34 fathoms at low water. It is but seldom used by any, except small 
coasters. The leading mark through it is, Sconce point just touching 


‘Harst castle ; which will carry you to the northward of the Shingles, into 


Christ-church bay, in,52 and 6 fathoms water. 

CHRIST- CHURCH HARBOUR lies 72 miles N. w. by W.iWw. 
from Harst-castle. There is very good anchoring i in the bay, to the es 
ward of the harbour’s mouth, about a mile anda Lair, or two miles from 
the shore, in 4 or 5 fathoms. This isa harlinchonr, and accessible to 
small vessels only at high water. , 

POOLE-BAR lies about 13 miles N. WwW. by Ww. £ Ww. from the Nee= 
dles’ point, and about two. miles to the uorthward of Handfast point ; on 
it are only 15 feet at high water. This place should not be attempted by 
a stranger without a pilot. Vessels. bound into it, generally take a pilot 
at Studland-bay, which lies bétween the bar and Handfast point. Ships in 


any: 


40 TIDES, ABOUT THE ISLE. OF WIGHT, &e. 


any of the branches of its harbour may ride safely. The harbour enjoys an 
_ uncommon advantage, namely, that of the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
. twice in 12 hours, It first flows regularly 6 hours, and cbbs for an hour 


and a half;it then flows again for an hour anda half, and ebbs during | 


the remaining 3 hours. The second flood seems to be owing to the 
situation of the mouth of the river. By its being in a bay towards the 
' east, the tide of ebb, from between the isle of Wight and the main, falls 
into that bay, and forces its way info the river, so as to raise the water 
for an hour and a half ; at which period, the water without the bar, by its 
falling below the level ef that within, preduces a second ebb ir the 
space of 3 hours, or until it is low water. 


TIDES, &c. about the ISLE of WIGHT, and some Direc- 
tions for the Southern Side of the Island, and the Coast 
between the West Point aud St. Alban’s Head. 


if ige' jiood-tide near the shore, sets from Durlestone head to Christ- 
church head; and thence over the Shihgles to Sconce point. From 
one or two leagues without Durlestone head, the flood sets into Fresh- 
water bay; and thence through Brixton and Chale bays, over the foul 
ground off St. Catherine’s point. In the offing, farther than 2 leagues 
from the head, it sets right up the channel. From the Needles to St. 
Catherine’s point, the ground is foul, and there is no safe anchoring within 
2 or 3 miles of the shore; without that distance you may anchor in 14 or 
‘45 fathoms water, clear sandy ground. 

About S leagues §.S. E, 1 E. from Dunnose, there is a small sand- 


bank, with ten fathoms water on some parts of it, om which ships, bound 


up or down channel, may stop a tide in light winds; the ground is clear 
from rocks. The ebb tide sets straight from this bank te St. Catherine’s 
point, and thence round te Freshwater bay, 


€ 


The tides of flood iu the harbours of Selsey, Chichester, Langstone, and 
Portsmouth; and in the rivers of Southampton, Beauley, and Lymington, 
run in slowly, nntil the western tide is made without, or in the offing. 
It then flows very fast into them, particularly into sigh 5 Langstone, 
and Portsmouth. 

It flows in all these harbours about 7 hours, and ebbs about 5. ‘The 
spring-tides rise about 18 feet, and the neap-tides 12; except abont 
Cowes and Beauley, where it rises 15 at spring-tides, and, at neap-tides, 
10. At Lymington, Yarmouth, and the places adjacent, the spring-tides 
flow 12 feet, and the neap-tides 8 feet; but, at the Needles, the spring- 
tides flow only 74 and the neap-tides 5 feet. 

About two miles to the southward of Poole-bar, is Handfast point; before_ 
which is Studland bay, where is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, Hand- 
fast point bearing S. by E. or S. In 4 and 41 fathoms at low water, ships 
sheltered from all winds but those from S. to the eastward. 

About two miles and a quarter to the southward of Handfast point, is 
Peverel point. Between which is Sandwich or Swanage bay, where the 
ground is rather foul, or ships might ride very well in westerly winds, 
The mark for. the best anchorage in this bay is, the south side of a round. 
hummoc, alittle to the northward of Swanage, on witha windmill farther 


| up from the shore: run in with this mark, and anchor in 4 or 3 fathoms, 


at low water. From Peverel point runs a ledge of rocks about 1 mile 
S.E, by E. From. the extremity of this ledge, Durlestone head lies 
about a mile and three-quarters W. 4S. 

St, Alban’s Head lies about 4 miles W. } N. from Durlestone-head ; the 
the ground between is foul, with great overfalls; but there is mo danger 


even from the shoalest of them, unless by anchoring. 
From 


FROM DUNNOSE, &c. TO PORTLAND. 4 


From DUNNOSE to St. Alban's Head, PORTLAND- 


‘ROAD, Lyme Regis, Exmouth Bar, Torbay, Dartmouth 
_. Harbour, and the START. 


ROM Dunnose to St. Catherine’s point is about 42 miles W.4N- from | 


St. Catherine’s point to the Needles, is N. W. 4.N. 12 miles; from 
St. Catherine’s to Poole bar, N. W. i W. 24 miles; to St. Alban’s Head, 
N. W. by W. 2 W. 28 miles ; to the Bill of Portland, W. N. W. i W. 43 
miles; to Berry head, W. N. W. 7 W. 84 miles; and from Catherine's 
point to the Start, is W. by N. 92 miles, 

From St, Catherine's Point, foul ground extends W. by N. about 3 
miles. The ground between St. Catherine’s point and the Needles, is 
rocky and foul ; and extends, in some places, more than two miles off from 
shore. About aqnarter ofa mile, W.S. W. from Atherfield point, and 
nearly the same distance west from Bull-place point, the rocks are almost 
dry at low water, spring-tides ; about midway between Si. Catherines and 
Atherfield point, at half a mile from shore is Sf. Andrew's rock, with 44 
fathoms on it. 

The ground off St. Alban’s Head is foul : to the southward, or abreast of 
the head, it extends about three quarters of a mile; about-west from the 
head, a narrow part of the foul ground runs off above 2 miles, 

WEYMOUTH. The entrance cf Weymouth harbour lies 5 leagues 
N.W. by W. from St. Alban’s head. On the bar are no more than 6 
feet at low water ; within it isa small place, in which are 9 feet at low 
water ; the spring-tides rise only 6 or 7 feet.. The channel into the har- 
hour is narrow, and the deepest water is nearest the porth shore. B.S, E. 


{ may stand into 4 or 3 fathoms. 


from the flag-staff, about a quarter ofa mile from the sears, isa small 
rocky shoal, called the Mixon. There is very good riding in Wesimoutt 
road, half'a mile from the Jetty head, in 7 or 8 fathoms. Abont two 
miles and three quarters, S. S. W. westerly, from Weymouth jetty, 
stands Portland castle; about 1 mile N. E, from the castle, is Portland 
road, and from 7 to 9 fathoms water. 

PORTLAND. In Portland-road is exceilent anchoring with wes- 
terly and southerly winds. In going in, pass either to the eastward or the 
westward of the Shambles, according as most convenient ; to go to the 
eastward of them, the mark is, Wyke Regis church open of the N. E. 
point of Portland, bearing N. N. W. The lower lighthouse, from the 
east end of the Shambles, bears N. W. by W.% W., and from the west 
end N. W.iN. Wyke church is about a mile to the westward of Wey- 
mouth, and may easily be known. You may edge towards the N. E. 
point of Portland, into 7 or 5 fathoms; and when withm the point you 
The anchorage is very good in from 6 to 
7 fathoms water: the marks for it are the N. E. point of Portland 8, by 
W., Portland castle S. W.; and Weymouth (or Sands-foot old) castle beare 
ing N. W. by N. With these bearings you will be about one mile from 
Portland castle. Large ships may anchor in 12 or 13 fathoms, with the 
N. E, point of Portland, bearing S. 8. W. 

The Shambles. From St. Alban’s-head, the east end of the Shambles 
bears W. by N. at the distance of 114 miles, and E, S. E. 41 miles from 
the Bill of Portland ; thence they extend W. £ N. 2 miles. This is a dan- 
gerous shoal of coarse sand and shingles, and steep-to all around, which 
always shews itself by a break or ripple. On the east end are 8 fathoms ; , 
and, on the west end, from 6 to 7 fathoms; but, on the shoalest part, 
which is near the middle of it, are only 12 feet at low water, spring-tides, 


-The mark to clear the east end of this shoal is, WykeRegis cuurchopen of 


the 


’ 
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the N.E, point of Portland, bearing N.N-W. ‘This will lead clear of it in 
42 fathoms. The mark for the west end in 6 fathoms are Portland 
church spire on with the N. W. windmill on the island, and Portland Bill 
‘bearing N. W. 2 W. distant 2% miles.’ The marks for the shoalest part 


are, Lons’s house on long-hill near Weymouth, about its length open of 


the King’s pier on Portland bearing N. 2 W, and Portland church spire 
on with the south side of Church hope cove. ‘Nearly half way, between 
the shambles and the shore, are from 14 to 16 fathoms ; and close in shore 
6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 


The Race of Portland is a great Abpting! about S. S.-W. from the Bill, 


or the southernmost point-of Portland ; it is about 13 mile in length from 
east to west, extending about one mile to the eastward of the point, and 
three-quarters of a mile to the westward of it. ‘The Race is caused by 
the tinevenness of the ground. -In the Race the water shoalens from 18 
to 7, and quickly deepens again to 10 and 15, fathoms ; and it continues 
to do so until you are through it. At spring-tides, and when the sea is 
high, it breaks exceedingly, which makes it very dangerous for small, 
laden, merchant ships. The distance of the Race from the Bill, varies, 
as the winds are northerly or southerly; with northerly winds it is 12 
mile from the Bill; and, with southerly, not more than three quarters ofa 
mile. The mark for the east end of the Race is, the two lights on the 
Billin one. ‘he leading mark, to carry you between the Race and the 
Shambles, is Portland new church:and the Poor-house in ‘one, Small 
ships may sail safely between-the Race and the Bill,’in 10, 11, and 12, 
fathoms.. ‘Within'a cable’s length of the Bill, are 3 fathoms at low 
water ; excepting that, on the south-east side, there is a flat ground of 
about two cables length, which may be known by the’ ripple. 

Between the Bill and the Shambles is’ a fair sipbbwis channel from 6 to 
10 fathoms-in depth. 
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The leading Marks for sailing between the Race and the Shambles are, 
the lighthouses in one, ue N. N. W.2 W. by compass, or the east part 
of Portland N.N. E. 4 E, which ‘will Tead ships: clear’ between them: 
This passage should not bbe attempted at flood-tide with little wind, as 
the tide sets right on the Shambles, at new and full_moon, at the rate of 
53 knots an hour. ‘The time of high water, at the lighthouse point, is 7% 
hours, at full and change. ‘ 

In sailing for Portland Road, from the westward, so soon as the lights on 
the Bill appear, keep well out to the southward, and the lights on with each 
other, bearing N. N.W. 3 W. ; you will then be passing the east end’of the 
Race ; and, although near it, you may, by steering S. E. by E. avoid the 
Shambles. If, when to the westward of the Race, you apprehend that you 
cannot go to the southward of it, you may, with a brisk southerly or 
westerly wind, go between the Race and the Bill; especially if you have 
slack water, or an ebb-tide. When the high light appears open to the 
eastward of the low light, you are to the eastward of the Race, and 
may proceed for Portland-road, agreeable to the former directions. 

WEST-BAY, lying to the north-west of the Bill ‘of Portland, 
has hitherto been an unfrequented ‘place of anchorage, on the sup’ 
position, from its . south-western ‘exposure, to~ be unsafe. The 
ground is, however, clear, and the land affords an admirable shelter from 
northerly and easterly to-south winds ; and is the only sheiter on the En- 
glish coast, inthe Channel, from ‘the effects of those ‘winds. ‘These ad- 
vantages, it is presumed, mark this bay’as a valuable roadstead on fleet 
of any magnitude. 

‘As the tide, nine hours in twelve, ‘sweeps strong along ‘the cliffs to the 
eastward-and southward, this: circumstance will, on the event of a suddén 
shift of -wind, -enable ships to’ clear the meg Whee br ‘Steep-to’ may 
be approached: with safety. 

At 
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At the ancherage, on sandy ground, in from 16 to 20 fathoms, the Bill 
bears S. to S. by E. by compass, and the village of Chesil, E. N. E. to S. 
E. Here the eastern tide runs, on the days of full and change, till 10 
o’elock. 

Some, to whom the advantages of West-bay were nnknown, formerly 
tecommended.to such vessels as were embayed here, with the wind and 
sea high, and especially at the begining of an ebb-tide, to run aground 
upon the Chesil-bank ; but, as that bank is very hard, being composed of 
stones, loose shingle, &c. this expedient is attended with immiment dan- 
ger, and has,-in many cases, been fatal. In case of such extreme emer- 
gency (which will very rarely happen, so as to prevent a ship from clear- 

- ing the- Bill), it will: be best for small vessels to run for the pier ef Brid- 
port, which is nearly 15 miles N. N. W. £ W. from the anchorage in West- 
bay ; as, on either side of that pier, the ground is good, particularly on 
the eastern side of it, and.there aship may run aground with some degree 
of safety. 

» Chesil Bank, or Beach, extends from Chesil, in. Portland, to Burton- 
eliff; the stones which cover itJessen gradually in size from Portland to 
the westward, At Chesil they are about the size of an egg; but opposite 
Fleet and Langstone much smaller ; at Becksington they are a little lar- 
ger than peas; and between Swye and Burton-cliff, at the beach end, it 
is.fine sand,. Beneath the stones, &c. is shingle and.a firm. black clay: 
and streng S. E. winds blow the stones off the beach from one end of it to 
the other, so that nothing but clay remains, until the sea agitated by 
strong S. W. winds, throws them up, and covers the beach again. 

- In Burion-bay, and along Chesil-beach, the flood-tide runs 9, and the 
ebb runs 3, hours; very near the shore are 10, fathoms water. 

Lyme-Regis isabout 22 miles.N,-W. by N, from the Bill of Portland: 

ib im, smalk harbour, quite dry at low water, An artificial: island, 
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called the Cob, defends this place from all winds, excepting those which 
are easterly. 

Exmouth-bar lies about 12 leagues N., W. by W. from the Bill of Port-. 
land. As this bar is dangerous, it must not be attempted by those unac- 
quainted with it: it is narrow and intricate at the entrance, having rocks, 
on the east, and sand on the west, side. Six or 7 feet are on the bar at 
low, and 16 or 17 feet at high, water. Vessels, within the bar, generally 
anchor off Starcross, in 10 or 12 feet at low water. Those who go up to 
Topsham, lie along-side the quay, where they ground at low water. From 
Topsham the goods are carried up in lighters, through sluiees, to Exeter. 
Without Exmouth-bar, about a mile from the west-shore, is good anchor- 
age in 6 or 7 fathoms, Strait-point bearing E. by N.or E. N. E, and Lang- 
stone-rock W. N. W. 

Five miles, S. W. by W. 2 W. from Exmouth-bar, and 13 leagues N. 
W. by W. 2 W. from the Bill of Portland, is Teignmouth, a bar-harbour 
frequented only by coasters, and a few Newfoundland vessels. 

TORBAY. About 4% miles to the southward of Teignmoutli-bar is 
Hope’s Nose, the easternmost point of Torbay ; near which are four small 
islands, or rocks; the eastetnmost is called the Mew-stone or Great-rock; 
the next the Load:stone; or flat-rock, which lies close to the point. Be- 
tween this and the Mew-stone is a passage of 5 fathoms water; the next 
is the: Thatcher-rock ; and the westernmost the Shag or White-rock. 
Close to these rocks are from 5 to 10 fathoms water; the ground between 
them and the shore is rocky, and bad for anchoring. ‘The entrance into 
this bay, formed by Hope’s Nose and Berry-head, is about 32 miles wide, 
and the ground all over it is clear and good for holding : in sailing in, you 
may, if necessary, keep close to Berry-head. To go between the Mew- 
stone and Flat rock, keep about mid-channel, and do not approach too 
neat the west side of the Mew-stone, as the water is shoal half a 7, 
leng 
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Fength from the rock on that side. About S.’°W. by S. a little more than 
a cable's length from the Mew-stone, lies a sunken rock with no more 
than 6 or 7 feet on it at low water. You may anchor in Torbay in 6, 7, 
8, and 9, fathoms, as the ground is strong clay, and remarkably good for 
holding. The usual marks for anchoring here are, Berry-head’S.—S. by 
#.orS.S. E. and Brixham-church on with the pier-head; but the best 
anchorage is about a mile and a half from Brixham pier-head, in7 fathoms. 
Ships may ride on the north shore well sheltered. A great swell is forced 
into this bay by easterly winds; but, about a mile and a-half from Brix- 
ham pier-head is an underset to windward, by which you will ride easier 
than in other parts of the bay. At Brixham on the south side, and Tor- 
quay on the north side, of Torbay, large vessels lie a-ground. 

In general, the deeper in the bay that you anchor, the better is the rid- 
ing, being more out of the stream. Ships.of war commonly ride too far 
out. 

It is highwater, on the full and change, at about six o’clock. ‘Lhe per- 
pendicular rise of the tide is about 18 feet on the spring, and 19 feet on 
the neap, tides. The eastern stream ends in the bay at about eight 
o'clock, but inthe offing at nine. $ 

On the south side of the bay there is an eddy with all the eastern 
stream, and on the north side with all the western stream. 

Both streams round the bay, but the western stream, not far without 
the Mew-stone sets for the Berry-head. 

DARTMOUTH HARBOUR is 43 miles S. W.-ward of Berry-head 
and 24 leagues N. E.-ward from the Start. The entrance is between two 
high lands, and the harbour is capacious enough to contain 300 sail, in 
from 7 .te 15 fathoms, quite secure from all winds. Ships, coming from 
sea, and obliged to wait for an opportunity to enter, frequently anchor 
without the harbour, in what is called the Range, in from 7 to 10 fathoms. 


It is a safe place'to anchor when the ‘wind does not blow in; and wher 
it is unsafe, there i is always a leading wind into the harbour. 

‘The wind from 8. W. to E. blows true in, and from N. W. to N. E. 
true out ; all other winds blow in flaws. There are always pilots ready,’ 
whose boats attend to tow whenever wanted. 

@n the east side of the Range are several sunken rocks, extending 150 
fathoms from the shore. ‘The mark forthe outermost is a house with abal-. 
cony near the north-end-of the custom-house-quay, on with the easternmost 
end of Dartmouth-castle bearing N. N. W. ‘This mark will carry you clear: 
ef all the others. On the west side is the Home-stone, asmall rock 
with only 4-feet atlow water ; it lies 200 fathoms without ‘he! Black-stone,- 
the saddle of which en a Kingswear-castle bearing N. E. by N. is 
the mark for it. 

In coming from the eastward with a leading wind, steer from the Mew- 
stone, for Coombe-point, until you bring Kingswear-point,-on with Dart- 
mouth-castle; then steer in with this mark, which will carry you clear of 
the east ledge.—When you are nearly a-breast ef Black-stone, keep the » 
castle open on your larboard bow, until the southernmost house in Kings 
swear comes open of Dartmouth-castle-point. This mark will carry 7 
clear-of the:Cheekstone : you may then run in and anchor. 

When coming from the westward, with a leading wind, give the Coombe 
rocks a good berth, and steer to the eastward, cinitil you bring Kingswear- 
castle open to the eastward of the Black-stone ; steering in with this mark 
on, will carry you clear of the Home-stone: and when you have shut: in: 
Stoke-church, you are past the Mome-stone, and may .steer to the Black« 
stone, which is steep-to. Having passed the Black-stone, keep ocean’ 
castle on the larboard bow, as before directed. 

To ascertain when you are athwart the sunken Recks on the east side, 
observe the following mark; to the eastward of Dartmouth is a red pros 
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fie lower pfirt of which, near the water, is black; when a white stone in 
the red part above comes directly over the black part below, you are 
a-breast of the rocks on the east side.. The town-quay, if you can see it, 
kept on with the middle of the entrance of the harbour, will lead you in 
clear of these rocks. Ships bound to Dartmouth should hoist a signal for 
a pilot when they come near the Range, as pilots are always ready. 

From BERRY-HEAD fo the Start is S. W. by W. 12 miles. The shore 
is rocky between the head and entrance into Dartmouth-harbour ;. but- the 
rocks are not more than three-quarters of a mile off. Between Dartmouth 
and the Start-point, is Start-Bay. About 1 mile E. by N. from the Start- 
point, are the Skerry-rocks,.on which are only 9 feet at low water. | This 
shoal part is about 7 mile in‘length and half a mile in breadth. From this 
end it extends nearly 3 miles N..E. by E. and terminates in a coarse sandy 
Knowl with 14 or 15 feet on it. Between these knowls are from 12. feet 
to 6fathoms. The Bolt-head kept open.with Praui-point, until the Berry- 
head opens of the Downend, is the mark to avoid them on the south side. 
With southerly and westerly winds, small vessels freqnently. anchor in 
Start-bay, off Widecomb, in 7 or 8 fathoms. 

PRAUL-POINT is W. tN. 34 miles from tlie Start-point; and about 
3 miles to the westward of Praul-point is the Bolt-head, a very high land. 
Between Praul-point and the Bolt-head, is Salcombe, a small harbour. Its 
entrance is not more than a cable’s length in breadth; the land on each 
side is very high. On the bar are only 9 feet water; but, in that part of 
the harbour called the Bag, are 3 or 4 fathoms at low water. Coming from 
the westward, the harbour appears open, the land‘ on the west side of it is 
* rugged, and that on the east side gradually slopes. On the west side of 
the entrance is a smallislandcalled the Mew-stone ; and without it, about 
half a cable’s length, is a ledge of Rocks, over which the sea breaks, To 
these rocks give a good berth, leaving them on the larboard-side. 
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The Bolt-tail lies about 33 miles N. W. by N. from the Bolt-head*: all: 
the shore, between the Stari-point and the Bolt-tail, is very steep and 
rocky, and must be carefully avoided, Indeed, the coast, all the way from 
the Start. to Stoke-point is foul ; but.none of the rocks lie farther from 
the shore, than haifa mile, and a ship may sail within a large half-mile of 
the shore, exceptingin Bigbury-bay.. From the Bolt-head to Rame-head, 
the course is: N. W.18 miles.. The Eddy-stone, is about 18 miles, W.N. W. 
+ W. fromthe Bolt-head. ; : 

The East Rutts,a ledge of sunken rocks, lie with the Mew-stone, nearly . 
N, by W. 2 W. the Bolt-head, E,$. E, 2S. and the Bolt-tail, E, by Ss 
distance from the Bolt-head,-nearly 74.miles; and, from the Bolt-tail 44 
miles.. There is only a depth of about 27 or 28 feet on them at low water 
in moderate spring-tides; thenee it deepens suddenly to 7 and 10 fathoms: 
from which the soundings are more regular, and increase at alittle distance 
to 29 fathoms. ‘These rocks are nearly in the fair-way of ships coming 


‘round the Bolt-bead, and bound for Plymouth-sound That part where 


the shoalest water is, appears to be flat; and there is generally a heayy 
ground-swell upon it. The marks are a sudden rise in the land within, 
Praul-point touching the Bolt-head, and the easternmost part of Moor- 
kills on with the highest part of Salcombe grey cliffs. 
PLYMOUTH-SOUND. Vessels from the eastward, turning up to the 
northward into Plymouth Sound, will make, on the starboard side, two 
rematkable large rocks, which lie without reefs stretching from shore, 
The first, called the Great Mew-stone, lies off the eastern point of the sound 
and has just within it a small one, called the Little Mew-stone: off which 
a shoal stretches itself S. W. 130 fathoms nearly. The second isa black 
rock called the Shag-stone, which lies N. by W. t W. 3 of a mile from the 
Mew-stones, and nearly a quarter of a mile from the coast, 
In the Sound are seyeral dangers; the first and chief of which, in the 
lower 
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lower part of it, are named the Tinker, the Shovel, the Knap, and the 
Panther ; the Tinker and Shovel being on the eastern, and the Knap and 
Panther on the western, side. On each is a buoy. 

On the rising land, called the Hoa, at the head of the Sound, and to the 
westward of Plymouth citadel, stands a stone beacon painted red, which 
with Plymouth new church is the leading mark in through the west channel 

The Tinker is the outermost dangerin the Sound; this is a rocky shoal, 
stretching nearly one-quarter of a mile, E. and W. and lying N. W. by N. 
about 14 mile from the Mew-stones, It has on it from 12 feet to 33 fathoms 
water. The shoalest part of its western end, on which, in 13 feet isa white 
buoy, lies with the following marks: Penlee-point (the western point of 
the entrance into the Sound), on with asquare dark spot in the valley to 
the northward of Rame-head bearing W.N.W. 4 W.; Plemouth old church 


halfa saii’s breadth open to the westward of the Garrison, and the Shag- 


stone, bearing S. E. i E. : 

The Shovel. The buoy on the Shovel is red, and lies on the S. E. extre- 
mity of the shoal in 6% fathoms at low water, at about a ship’s length to the 
S. E. of a patch of rocks, having 17 feet water cn them. The marks for 
it are, Plymouth old church tower, touching the west end of Tor-house, 
bearing N, N. E. 3 E. and the Shagstone midway between the great and 
Little Mewstones, bearing S. by E.t E. The shovel extends one-third of 
amile E. §. E. and W. N. W.and is nearly of the same breadth: on it are 
several rocky patches of 13 to 18 and 21 feet, and on other parts 4 and 42 
fathoms. 

The Panther is a small rocky shoal, having, on its eastern side, a black 
buoy, which lies in 4 fathoms, with the following marks: the spire of the 
new steeple in Dock, just open of the trees over Redding-point: the hum- 
moc on Gurnose-point on with the inner part of the Renny-rocks. 

Knap. About S. W. by W. + W. about one-third of a mile frem the 


Panther buoy, is a similar black buoy, on the south-west side of the shoal, 
called the Knap. This shoal has 21 feet over it at low water. The buoy 
lies with Plymonta new church on the westernmost sentry box in the Gar- 
rison. The small house near the water side at the south part of Edge- 
cumbe-park, in a line with the house next west of Maker-church bearing 
N. by W.., and the Shag-stone just touching the southernmost point of thé - 
Yealme-land. . : 
The Knap and Panther formerly described as distinct shoals, appear te 
be the extremities of one rocky ledge, a little more than one-third of a 
mile in length, “There are two other shoal patches upon it, of 21 and 3 
fathoms water, and on the other parts from 33 to 52 fathoms. 
Exclusive of the shoals above described, there are the following, namely ; 
Saunder’s Rock, a small patch with 6 fathoms on it, lymg about half a mile 
N. by E. 2 E. from Penlee-point. The New Rocks on the north side of 
Cawsand Bay with 3 fathoms on them, and the Scaw of 4 fathoms; both 
lie about a quarter of a mile from the nearest shore; the former at the 
distance of seven-eights of a mile N. by W. from the buoy of the Knap, 
with Maker-tower bearing north: the latter with Maker-tower bearing 
N.N.E. The Scotch Grounds have from 3 to 33 fathoms water: near a 
spot of 19 feet, a red buoy is placed in 5} fathoms, with Blockhouse-point 
and Redding-point just tonching ; and the Panther buoy bearing S, LE, 
These are all on the west side of the western Channel The Duke Rock 
lies within the Break-water, hereafter describéd,.at the distance of one- 
third of a mile from Staddon-point. It has 3 fathoms on its shoalest part, 
and a white buoy lying about 17 fathoms S. W. from it, in 53fathoms at 
low water. The marks for the buoy are, the old Sugar-house on with the 
first slope west of Mount Batten-tower, or an apparent sail’s breadth open 
of the tewer; and the highest part of the Great Mew-stone on with the 
extreme of Renny-cliff, bearing S. 4 E. au ate 
APPEARANCkK 
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APPEARANCE of the ENTRANCE. of PLYMOUTH 
SPUND from, the, Southward. bat 


-Penlee Point 


The Rame-head and Mew-stone, form, the entrance, bearing ES. E238. 
and W. N. W. 3.N. 44 miles distant. : 
tween Penlee-point and the Shag-stone, is nearly. E, S.E. and W..N.W. 
23. miles. 

' The. Marks by which the, Entrance may, be. known.in; the day. on.a nearer 
approach are, Rame church open to the northward of. Rame-head, anda 


square tower standing upon the highest. part,of the land over Penlee-point,, 


Ships, coming from. the westward for, the,Sound, with. westerly winds, ge- 
nerally go to the westward of the buoys on.the Knap,and the Panther, 
which is by. far the best channel.., If they are obliged to, turn in, or have 
the wind scant to the north-westward, they may safely round Penlee- 
point in 8 or 9 fathoms water, taking care not toapproach. it nearer than 


one-third of a mile until they have opened Tor-House™* -a ship’s length of 


Redding-point, which mark will carry them clear of the Draystonea rocky 
shoal with only 12 or 13 feet water, which runs off S. S. E. from the Point, 
The leading mark is, Plymouth new church on. the red beacon on the 


Hoa. Here it is necessary to observe, that, as the ground near to Penlee- ; 


point is rocky, anchoring there ought, if possible, to be avoided, There 
_ OOOO aaa” 


* Tor-house is a remarkable building surrounded by trees, and bears 
N, E, by N. from the beacon-on the Hoa, 


The bearing and distance, be- 


is good anchoring. in Cawsand. Bay, in 6:or:7 fathoms, Penlee-point 
bearing, about S. W. and the battery at Cawsand N. N. W.. about 4 
mile from shore. 

- When bound into the; Sound. from. the westward,. keep the tower, or 
square part. of Rame-church.in sight above. the land, and. bring the red 
stone beacon on.the.Hoa ina line,with Plymouth new. church,:which has 
aspire steeple: keep in that .dixection till you open Cawsand, and till 
the. Shag-stone shuts in the, eastern part of the Mew-stone; you ‘will then 
be to the northward of the Panther, and, may steer E, N. E. for the an- 
chorages Or you may proceed-towards the anchorage so soon as you are 
within the light vessel:hereafter- described. 

Vessels. from. the eastward may, run. up. the channel to: the east- 
ward. of the: Tinker and the. Shovel. Between the. Tinker and 
Shovel on. the east, and Knap and Panther on, the -west lay the middle 
channel to. Plymouth; Sound; but.it is now stepped up by the Break- 
water, constructing across it. It extends. from the eastern extremity of 
the Shovel to a short distance northward from, the Panther, so as to leave 
a narrow channel between the iatter and it. This immense work is 17007 
yards'in length. A light vessel is placed near its west end, in which 
two lights. are exhibited horizontally about 12 feet above the water. 
From this light vessel the west-end.of the Breakwater bears S. E, 2 E, 
the buoy of the Panther. S. by W.; the buoy of the Knap S. W.; the 
Shagstone S. S. E. 4 E.; Plymouth old church N. E, and Penlee point 
W.S.W.iW. All ships going. either in or out, must pass to the 
westward of her. 

Ships working in should observe that, while the Bolt-head is open te 
the southward of the Mew-stone, or hidden behind it, they will be to the 
southward of the Knap and Tinker, and may stand either to the eastward , 


or westward, at discretion. 4 
When 
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When arrived within all the Buoys, you should haul to the eastward, 
until you bring the Withy-hedge right end on, and then anchor in 6 
fathoms water. 

The best ground for anchoring in the Sound is with the following marks : 
namely, Mount-Edgecumbe-house just open to the southward of St. 
Nicholas’ Island, called also Drake’s Island ; with this island N. W. by N. 
and the Withy-hedge right end on, in 6 of 7 fathoms water: the Withy- 
hedge will then bear about 8. E. by E. When at anchor, be sure to 
keep Mount-Edgecumbe-house im sight. 

If sailing into Plymouth Sound in the night, bring’ the Eddystone S. W. 
and steer N. E.by N.or N. E. by E. according to the wind and tide. 
Keep in this direction until the water shoalens to 10 or 11 fathoms ; 
which is about 4 of a mile from ‘Penlee-point, which shore is by far the 
safest to run in by, in the night, or in thick weather. Be careful to keep 
your lead going and to go no nearer the Point than 8 or 9 fathoms ; for in 
this depth you will be but little more than half a mile from shore. Or 
you may bring the Breakwater light vessel N. E. by E. E, and pr vened 
thereby to Plymouth Sound. 

Inthe Eastern or Sedley’s Chunnel there are six buoys, one of which lies 
on the west side, two on tlie east side, and three near the middle of the 
channel; their colour and situation, are as follows, viz. 

White buoy on the east side of the Tinker, in 20 feet water, with 14 
er 15 feet close to the westward of it. Its marksare, Tor-house on with 
the low angle next west of the citadel gateway, bearing N. 27° E. and 
the Shagstone on with the center of a large valley to the N. W. of the 


signal station on Gurnose point, bearing S. E. From this buoy the 


red buoy on the S. W. point of the eastern bank, forming the en- 
trance of the channel, bears east about 170 fathoms; the next or north 
buoy of the bank N.E. ¢ E.; and the buoy of the south reck, north. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


Red buoy on the S. W. point of the eastern baste, in 20 feet, with 14 
fect close within it’. The marks are, the Blockhouse at Stoke on with the 
flag-staff on Drake’s Island; and the Shagstone on with the pitch of the 
green, near the extremity of the eastern end of the Great Mewstone; 
bearing 5. S.E.2E, From this buoy the north buoy on the eastern 
bank bears N. by E.; and the buoy of the south rock, north. 

Red buoy on the north-west part of the eastern bank, in 21 feet. Its 
mark is Tor-house on with the spire of Plymouth new chart bearing N. 
25° E.; and the buoy on the south rock in the channel N, W. distant 
60 fathoms. 

Chequered black and white buoy on the south rock in the channel, in ° 
21 feet. Its marks are, Tor-house, in the center between the white mark: 
in the citadel and gateway, bearing N. 26° E.; the Blockhouse at Stoke 
on with the second west embrasure on Drake’s Island ; and the rock west- 
ward of the little Mewstone on with the east end of the Shagstone. 

Cheqnered black and white buoy on the center channel rock, in 23 
feet. Its marks are, Tor-house on with the gateway into the citadel, « 
bearing N. 26° E.; and Rame Tower on with the upper rugged part of 
Penlee point. 

Chequered black and white buoy, being the north buoy of the chan- 
nel, in 20 feet, at the distance of about 50 fathoms southward from the 
eastend of the Breakwater. Its marks are, the Master-Mast-Makers office’ 
in the Dock-yard touching the trees on Wilderness point; and the house’ in 
Bovesand bay on with the little deep black cove on the southern side ye 
the bay. 

The Leading Mark is, Tor-house on with a black spot in the center of 
a white painted patch on the garrison wall, bearing N.N.E. +E. With 
this mark on there will not be less than 5 fathoms at low Water, It 
leads about midway between the red buoy on the N. W.’part of the 

' eastern 
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eastern rocks, and the chequered buoy on the south channel rock, and also 
about 35 fathoms to the eastward of the other chequered buoys. But 
you may sail, if necessary, on either side of the chequered buoys, and 
also through between them. 

Uppser Part OF THE SounD, From the north side of Cawsand Bay, 

-and thence to a considerable distance round Drake’s Island, is a rocky 
shoal. The greatest depth between the island and Redding point, on the 
part called the Bridge, is less thau two fathoms. The entrance of this 
passage lies with the south part of Drake's Island on with the high south 
part ofthe citadel ; Plymouth Dock mill just touching the extremity of 
the Devil’s Point ; and the house next east of Mount Wise on with the 
platform on Devil's Point, bearing about north. 

To sail over the Bridge, keep the westernmost of the two chimneys 
of the above-mentioned house on with the westernmost side of the 
Devils House, which stands under’ Devil’s or Blockhouse Point. The 
channel is narrow; and sometimes, on low spring-tides, has but nine 

‘feet of water. 

On the extremity of the shoal, stretching from Drake's Island, is a black. 
buoy, called the buoy of the Spile, which lies with the flag-staff on the 
island about N. N. W. 2 W. one-third of a mile distant. There is also a 
red buoy on a rock called the Winter Rock, which extends about a cable's 
Jength N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. having only 11 feet on it at low 
water. ‘Yo the eastward of it are 12 and 14 fathoms; but betwixt it and 
Drake’s Island only 4 fathoms. The marks for the buoy are, the Obelisk 
to the northward of Mount-Edgecombe-house on with Blockhouse- 
point ; and the nearest point to the south-westward of Drake’s Island, a 
little open to the southward of that island. There is also a white Ne 
on aroek, called the Africa-rock, which lies a little more than a cable’s 
length from the Winter-rock, in the direction of Mill Bay. The marks for 
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it are, the stairs from the dead-wall to the sea-shore, at the back of the 
marine barracks (or long buildings at the bottom of Mill Bay), on with 
high-water nrark, at the west side of Mill Bay, and the obelisk on with 
the embrasures of the battery on Blockhouse-point. The Germeun-rock is 
a rock lying about half a cable’s length from shore, on the south side of 
the Devil’s or Blockhouse-point, with the stone wall on the Hoa and the 
Point on the east side of Mill Bay in one. It is mostly dry at low 
spring-ebbs: without it is another, having a white buoy on it, called the 
Vanguard. 

HAMOAZE. To sail into Hamoaze to the eastward of the Win- 
ter-rock, and to the northward of the Africa-rock. Run in towards the 
stone wall upon the Hoa, until you have a fair view of the three holes in 


the rock under the wall, keeping the wall and the middle hole ina line 


with each other, until you bring a tuft of trees above Edgecombe-house 
on with the North side of Drake’s Island, keep them in that direction 
until the obelisk comes on with Blockhouse-point. Run with these marks 
on, but keeping the S. W. corner of Plymouth citadel open without the 
east point of Mill Bay, until Mount Wise comes open of Blockhouse- 
point. Ships going into Hamoaze, generally run in that direction until 
they open Stonehouse. When past the Vanguard, edge over into Mount- 
Edgecombe Bay, or Bareing Pool, till you have opened Passage-point, 
and then steer over to the eastward for Stonehouse Pool. 

To go.to the westward of the Winter-rock keep Cawsand open of Redding- 
point until the cnpola of the hospital chapel comes on with the east side 
of Mill Bay, which will lead you through between it and Drake's Island. 
Ron in with this mark on until the obelisk comes on with Blockhouse- 
point; then ran, with the latter mark on, till the spire of St. Aubin’s cha- 
pel at Dock comes nearly on with the Blockhouse in Firestone Bay. 
Then bring a summer house on with a clump of trees year the east end of 

a brick 
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a brick wall on Mount Edgecombe side, bearing S. W. by W.i W.: 
keep this mark on, untit Mount Wise conies well open of Blockhouse- 
point, then steer in the middle of the channel for Stonehouse-pool, till 
Drake’s Island is shut within Biockhouse-po'nt, taking care not to open 
the island: agaiu, until Southdown comes open of the obelisk-point, you 
may then steer up into the harbour, observing, that the south stde of ‘}rake’s 
Island kept just tonchiing Passage-point, will leat you to the southward 

- of the harbour shoal: on the outer part ‘of this shoal is a rock of 16 feet 
water, but, on every other part of it, are not less than 34 fathoms. 

Off Passage-point, in the Cimible-passage, is a rock witha buoy on it, 
which wilt be avoided by observing the foregoing direetions. 

With little wind, let go your anchor in time, if the ship will not steer in 
Bareing-pool; as the tide, which is rapid, sets right upon peu uit Edge- 
combe. In this place are 17 and 18 fathoms water. 

Merchant vessels generatly anchor abreast ef or below Milbrook-creek. 

CATWATER. Upon the outer extremity of a ledge of rocks which 
runs off about two cables” leneth to the westward from Mount Batton, 
is a buoy called, the buoy of the Cobler. Between it and the shore are 7 
fathoms water. 


In proceeding for Catwater, run between the Winter-rock and the © 


Cobler; steering in for the west corner of the’ citadel, until yeu have 
shut in Plymouth old church with the citadel, will carry you to the north- 
ward of the Cobier. Having past the shoal, leave the greater part of sthe 
channel on the starboard side, in order to avoid the shoal water off Mount 
Batton. In the fair-way is another reck, the Mallard, of 12 feet water, 
lying off the citadel, with the ofd church steeple just in sight above’ the 
land, touching the west side of it. ‘By keeping the old church shut in with 
the garrison, you will avoid it. 

Having entered Catwater, continue'to give Mount Batton a good berth, 


‘having 5 or 6 fathoms with little tide. 


in order to avoid a middle’ ground of lodse’sand, on which is not more 
than 146 feet water; to the eastward are 42 fathoms. Avoid eeming to 
anchor on the loose sand ; for, should your anchor come home with a 
southerly or south-west wind, it will not take hold again ; and:having'so. 
little room, the ship must inevitably goon shore in Deadman’s Bay. For 
this reason run up to the lower limekiln om Cat-down, or abreast of the high. 
land upon it, where you may anchor and moor in security with all, winds; 
After Cat-down is well open, in 
mid channel are 4 and 43 fathoms water down to the lower limekiln, 

“EDDYSTONE, &c. Going out of Plymonth Sound the course is S. 
W.by S. The Eddystone bears from Rame-head. S. W. 3S. distance & 
miles. The south-east side of this rock is foul for about half a mile off: 
several of the rocks shew themselves at low water. On the west side it. 
is clear; and a ship may sail within a eable’s length of it in 12 and 13 fa- 
thoms. About tof a mile N. E. by E. from the Jight-house, is a rock, 
which appears at low water, spring-tides. Between Rame-head and the 
Eddystone there are 35 and 36 fathoms water; and close to Rame-head 
are 20 fathoms. In the stream of the Eddystone are 40 fathoms, as far to 
the westward as the Lizard. 

Hand decps, ‘About 33 miles N. W. by N. from the Eddystone,’ and & 
miles’S. W. by W. 2 w. from Rame-head, is. the Hand- deeps, a bed ‘of 
sunken-rocks, lying inimediately in the fair-way of ships from the * west- 
ward, bound into Plymouth Souud. In the shoalest part is a pointed 
rock, as far as can be: judged by the lead, on which are about 24 feet at 
low water, moderate spring-tides. This shoal has commonly aground. 
swell on it; and with a south-west gale and ebb-tide, the sea runs very 
high, so that a‘large ship may depress (or send) 5 or 6 feet. The marks 
for these rocks are, the low south part of the Moor-hills in a line with ‘the 
sharp top of the Mew-stone; and Lord Bo:iigdon’s’ pavk’ gate’way, which 

stands 
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stands on the declivity, under the hichest part of the Moor-hills, just in 
sight to the eastward of the declining and over Pentee-pomt: it appears 
5 up'the hill, from Penlee-point io Maker chureh, and is ver y remarkabie. 
The following are the bearings from the shoalest part of the Hand- 
deeps: 
The eres S. E. by S.—Rame-head, N. E. by E. 
Mewstone, E. 1 N. 
Least depth af water about 24 feet. 
With these marks on you will be right upon the rock, 


} E.—and the 


‘ a 


From RAME-HEAD to the Dodman, Falmouth-Harbour, 
Mount’s-Bay, and LAND's-END. 


ROM Rame-head to the Dodman, the course is W. by N. northerly 

A 23 miles; to Falmouth-harbour, W.%N. 32 miles; and, to the Li- 
zard, W. 1 S.43 miles. . 

Nearly 3 leagues N. W.£ W. from Rame-head is Looe-harbour, which 


is small, dry at low water, ‘and frequented only by a few small vessels.’ 


Athwart of West Looe, near Tall-point, is a small island, cailed Looe- 
Ssland ; to the eastward of which isan anchorage cf 5 or 6 fathoms. 

The Udder, Three miles W. 2 S. from the north-west part ef Looe- 
island, and 13 mile from shore, is sunken rock called the Udder, about 
80 feet long and 20 broad ; it has only 9 feet on it at low water, spring 
tides; 8 fathoms water are within it; and near it, without, are 9 fa. 
thoms. For this rock, the marks are, a farm-housé by the shore, in a 
line with a stone wall, which runs up nearly N. N. E. 2 E. and the 
high land, above Pollparre, on with the north-west part of Looe-island. 
The mark to clear it is, the above-mentioned Mah & land open with tlie 
north-west part of Looe-island. — 
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ethics yi About 72 niiles westward of Kooe, and abont 3 leagues 
E. N. E. 4 E. from Doane Point, is Fowey.. This harbour may be 


‘known by oi narrow entrance, and the high land on each side ; the 


entrance is little more than a cable’s length in breadth: on the eat 
side of it stands the castle, and on the east side the ruins of an old church; 
and there are not less than 3 fathoms at low water. You may anchor 
opposite the town in3 fathoms, at low water, spring tides; but near to 
Polruan, on the east shore, are only 12 and 15 feet. As this harbour lies 
about N. E. by Es and S. W. by W.it has a better outlet to the west- 
ward than either Plymouth or Falmouth. The tide flows here, on the 
change and full days of the moon, at half-past five o'cloek ; and the watep 
rises, on the spring-tides, 16 or 17 feet. There is good anchoring-ground 
without the harbour in and fromm 5 to 10 fathoms. With the tower of 
Fowey church over St.. Saviour’s Point, and the Three Points to the 
eastward open, is good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms. In deeper water 
than 10° fathoms is found ground. , The danger to be avoided, whe 
going to Fowey, is a ledge of rocks, called the Conies, which lie about 
a quarter of mile, S. by W.2% W. from Predmouth-point, and may be 
seen at half-ebb. Between these rocks and the point are only 19 fees 
water, and the ground is foul—The mark to clear,the Conies is the Dod- 
man Point open without the Windhead-rock, 

The Dodman Point is ligh and bluff: the land appears double, with a. 
round hill; which slopes to the westward. The Wind-head or Guineas 
rock, lies about 2} miles E. by N. from Dodman Point, and i of a mile 
frem the siiore. \ It is'a black stone always aboye water. Small yesselg 
if well acquainted, go between it and the shore, ' 

Between Fowey and the Dodman, are two large bays called Polkerris and 
Mevagizey.  Polkerris-bay ‘is (just round Predmouth-point.to. the north- 


west ; it is large, deep, and sandy, with _— cnitiaaie from 12 to.6 
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fathoms: the latter depth is near the shore. The best anchorage is on the 
western side, in Ropeborn road. This place is well sheltered from west- 
erly and southerly winds. ‘To anchor off Ropeborn-pier, in 11 or 12 fathoms 
water, bring the Blackhead, which is to the northward of Mevagizey, S. 
by W.£ W. The ground is sand and clay, and good for holding. 

To the Svuthward of Blackhead, the ground is foul and bad. Off Meva- 

gizey, a little to the E. by S. from Goran-haven, lie two rocks; one is 
called tne Guineas-rock, and is always above water. A little to the east- 
ward of it lies the Jaw-rock, which appears at low water, spring-tides. 
To the northward of the Guineas-rock is Chapel-point ; for about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the eastward of which the ground is foul. Between the 
point, and the Guineas-rock, are 10 fathoms water. Neither Polkerris- 
bay nor Mevagizey-bay are much frequented, unless by small vessels. 
- On the east side of the entrance of Falmouth harbour, about 93 miles, 
W.£S. from the Dodman, is St. Anne’s Point. The coast between these 
places’ is steep; but the ch es near the shore, is rocky and unfit for 
anchoring. 

FALMOUTH HARBOUR. | Falmouth has an excellent larbour, situ- 
~ ated on a very convenient part of the coast, with respect to the western 
ocean, and so capacious that a hundred sail may commodiously ride in it. 
The entrance may be readily ascertained from Pendennis-castle, which 
stands on the point on its western point. 

Nearly in the middle of the entrance, almost opposite to Pendennis- 
castle, is a rock, called Falmouth-rock, or Black-rock. It appears at half- 
‘tide, and has a perch on it, to shew where it lies when overflowed by the 


tide, You may go on either side of it; but the east side is the best, there — 
‘being from 6 to 16 fathoms there. The chon to the westward of the rock, : 
-is both narrower and shoaler than that to the eastward of it, having only . 


3. or 4'fathomsin it, at low water, but, when ‘the Black-rock i is covered, 
there.is sufficient water for the largest ships. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FALMOUTH HARBOUR. ‘ 


Within the harbour, the principal danger is St. Mawe's-bank ; it extends 
from the shore between St. Mawe’s and St. Just’s in the widest part hearly 
half a mile, and there forms a point, which is about three-quarters of a 
mile N. 2 W. from St. Mawe’s castle, and 8. 1 E.alarge half mile from 
from Penarrow-point. Budock church just open to the sonthward of 
‘Trefusis-point will lead directly on its northedge. It thence trends nearer 
the shore to the southward, being not more than a cable's length from the 
land near St. Mawe’s-point. Northward toward St. Just’s-pool, it trends 
in more immediately toward Kirkleas-point, and its édge is not more than 
half a eable’s length from it, This bank has from three-quarters to 2 
fathoms water on it, and is steep-to. 2 

There is also a bank on the western side, extending from Pendennis. 
point northward, directly across the entrance of Falmouth, called Fal- 
mouth-bank, having from 21 to 3 fathoms onit generally, but near te 
Penarrow-point there is not more than half a fathom. 

Carreg-road is the usual anchorage for men of war; it lies between these 
banks, and is not more than 2 cables’ length across from one to the-other, — 
with from 12 to 18 fathoms water, steep-to on both sides, 

To sail in through the eastern channel. If the weather be clear, bring Kil- 
laganoon-house on with Penarrow-point, bearing N,7E., and runin by it; 
but, if it should be hazy weather, give St. Anne’s-point a berth of about 
2 cables’ length, and run in with the land of St. Mawe’s open about a point 
on the starboard bow ; or, steer for Penarrow-point, and pass St. Mawe’ s 
land between 4 and 2 cables length distance, keeping your lead going in 
either case, and approaching St. Mawe’s bank nonearer than 9 or 8 fathoms, 
With the wind at E. by N. a ship will sail in free on the starboard tack, 
and with the wind at W.N. W., on the larboard tack. 

In the western channel a ship will sail in free on the larboard tack, with 
the wind N. W. by W.; and, although the, high Tand of Pendennis may . 

7" cause 
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cause the wind to baffle, there is no danger to be apprehended from it, 
when shot within the Black-rock. ‘Fhe leading mark through this channel 
is, Feock-house on with Penarrow-point, bearing N. by E. 3 E. 
Anchordge in Carreg-road. When St. Mawe’s castle bears E. S. E., you 
will have entered Carreg-road, and may proceed to anchor. Should the 
wind be to the westward of south, bring up with the best bower near Fal- 


mouth bank, in 11 or 12 fathoms, and moor with the small bower towards” 


St. Mawe’s-bank, in nearly the same depth ; but if the wind should be to 
the eastward of south, bring up with the small bewer in 12 or13 fathoms 
near St. Mawe’s-bank, and moor with the best bower near Falmouth-bank, 
in 42 fathoms, so as always to have an open hawse with southerly winds. 
Since the commencement of the late war Falmouth has been constituted 
‘a King’s port, and the channels lave been buoyed off; while that conti- 
nues, the buoys will be the best guide for ships, either in going in, or 
choosing a berth when in. 

The King’s packets and merchant ships generally lie before the town of 
Falmouth, in a depth of 13 or 2} fathoms, at low water, or along side the 
quay, wherethey dry. 

Thereis also anchoragein St. Mawe’s creek for small ships, in about 2 
fathoms water; but in sailing in, care must be taken to avoid a small 
sunken rock, which lies southward of the Castle-puint about half a cable’s 
length, with only 3 fect on it, called Lugas rock ; having passed it, steer 
for St. Mawe’s-pier, and anchor before the town in the before-mentioned 
depth. : : 

To the northward of Carreg-road is St. Just’s Pool, which is the best place 
jn the harbour for anchoring ; but ships cannot sail from it so conveniently 
as from Carreg-road. To go up to this pool, keep near to the west-shore, 
or Trefusis-land, until you are near to the north-east point of this land ; 
then steer over between the north end of St, Mawe’s-bank and the south 


end of the middle, into the Pool, you may run all the way by your lead, 
taking care not to approach nearer to either side than 6 fathoms water. 

From St. Jusi’s Pool to Turner-ware-point keep close along by the east 
side, in 2 fathoms at low water. When you get up to the point, give it a 
good berth, to avoid a shoal or flat which runs off it, When above Turner- 
Ware-point, you may anchor any where from thence to Mopas. To go to 
Truro, proceed with a flood-tide. At Truro it is dry at low water. 

The tide flows here, on the new and full days of the moon, at a quar 
ter past five o’clock. The spring-tides rise 18 to 20 feet, and the neap- 
tides 12 and 13 fect. ’ 

Nearly 13 mile south of St. Anne’s-point is a small pinnacle rock, with 
only 263 feet on it at low water, and 5 fathoms close to it; it hada black 
buoy on it with the fullowing marks, viz. Penarrow-point: half way be- 
tween St. Anne’s-point and the extremity of the rocks which lie off from 
it, bearing north; anda small white bowling-green house at Flashing just 
over the northernmost or inner part of Pendennis land, bearing N. by W. 
2 W. it is called by the fishermen the Old falls, and the ground is foul 


-| for the space of half a mile all around it. 


The best anchorage without the harbour is with Pendennis castle bearing 
N. by W. and St. Anne’s point N. E. by E.2 E., about three-quarters of 
a mile distant, in 10 fathoms water, good ground, There is also good 
anchorage farther, out, or within this spot, but care should be taken to 
keep the harbour open, at the same time not to get too far to the east- 
ward, lest you get on the rocky ground before-mentioned. 

Bound out of Falmouth to the westward, the course to clear the Manacles 
with an ebb-tide and a scant-wind, is S. by E.; and with a large wind 
south, for about 4 leagues : from the entrance of Falmouth, they bear 
about S.S. W. 1 W 6 miles. When going out of Falmouth with an ebb- 


tide and little wind, you may anchor in 12 or 19 fathoms water. 5.8. E. 
from 
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from St Anne’s point, and about i! mile from the shore, is a fine’sandy 


bank. The ebb-tide sets out of Falmouth directly S.S. E. until it gets > 


to the sonthward of this bank ; it then’ sete Edibgh i? the Manacles on the 
western shore. 

HELFORD is about 4 miles westward ‘of Pambuth, When going into, 
or out of this harbour, keepin mid-channel, or rather nearest the south 
shore 5 because the ground, to a little distance from the nortlishore, is foul. 
On the south side is a steep point, and, on the north side; ‘a low flat one. 
Within Mawnan-point, you may anchor by bringing Mawnan-church N. 
N. W. or N. W.in Sor 3% fathoms at low water. Thetown of Hel- 
ford lies about 3 miles, W. N..W. from the entrance of the harbour. 
A little’ to the eastward ‘of the town isa bar of only 9 feet at low 

“water. The deepest water over it is nearest the south shore. There is 
the same depth of water at Helford town, as on the bar. None but small 
“vessels use this place, which generally lie off the town. ‘The entrance of 
Helford is known by Mawnan-church, on a hill, on the north side, and by 
a castle, called Little Dennis-castle, on the south side. 

Tfanacles. About 6 miles S. S. W. 1 W. from the entrance of Falmouth, 
3 miles S.-by E. from the entrance of Heiford, and 3 miles E. N. E. from 
Black-head, lie the Manacles; some of which lie nearly 2 miles from the 
shore. They always appear bist above the water. To sail clear of them, 
keep Mawnan-church open of ‘the Nare-head until the Lizard land opens 
to the southward of Black-head ; or the windows in the steeple of St. Ki- 
yern’s church in sight above the land, which will carry you to the south- 
ward and eastward of them, Small vessels may go within them ; but none 
should attempt it unless they know the place, and are well deéquaineed with 
the setting of the tides. 

THE LIZARD POINT may be seen 7 of 8 leagues off: it lies 38 
miles, W 3 z N. from the Eddystone. From-the Lizard to Pealea-point, 


the course is N. N. W. 2 W. 143 miles; from the Lizard, the Rundle. | 


\ 


stone lies 18 miles N. W. 4 W.~and the Wolf-rock, N.-W. by W. 4. W. 
distance 23 miles. ‘The tide flows here, on the new and full days of the 
moon, at 4 hours 30 minutes. ‘ 

~The Lizard is a bold land several rocks lie near it, called ‘the Stags, 
some of them, about a quarter ofa mile without the Point, appear at half- 
tide. The mark to clear them is, Black- head-point kept just open of the 
Lizard-point, until Godolphin-hill Sppearss shire the fan to the patents 
of the Lizard. 

MOUNT’s BAY lies to the westward of the Limos on athe east 
side of it, about 4 miles from the Lizard; lies the Gull-rock, at a small dis« 
tance‘from shore. Ships bound up thule and meeting with strong east 
erly winds, may run in on the north side of this rock, and anchor near the 
shore in 8 fathoms, sheltered from easterly and:south-east winds, ‘Several 
places are’ fit for anchoring on the east side of this bay; viz. To ‘the 
northward of Gunwalloe’s Cove, in 7 fathoms; and about a mile to the 
southward of Love-bar. Northward of which the grouud is also good and 
clear. Off Port Levan is good anchoring in 11 fathoms, hard sand. The 
marks are, Helstone-church N. E. or N. E, by E.and St. Michael’s Mount 
N. W.. In all these places you’may anchor with easterly winds, From 
Port Levan battery to St. Michael’s Mount, the coast is so rocky, that 
large ships must not go into less than 14 fathoms. On the north side of 
this bay is St. Michael’s Mount; on the north-west side of the Mount isa 
pier for small vessels ; off which you may anchor in 4 fathoms, Near the 
Mount is the best ground; towards the shore it is rocky, ai" the east- 
side of this bay the tides run in different directions. 

Ships bound to the westward, with strong gales of wind from that quare 
ter, generally go into Guavas-lake, off Newlyn, where they ride safely 
with westerly and southerly winds. The dangers here aré, sunken rocks, 
called the Low-lea, and‘the Carn-base ; the former bears E, 8. E.} Seand 
the 
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the latter bears E. by S. from St. Paul’s church.’ They lie nearly N. and | 
} will ran on these rocks. 


$.abont a quarter of a mile from each others The Low-lea has bat 5 
feet wateron it, and the Carn-base 6 feet: between are 10 fathoms. 
Low-lea-rock is about one-third of a mile from Pealea-poimt, For an- 
choring in’ Guavas-lake the mark: is, St. Clement’s Island, just shut in 
with Pealea-point, in 6 fathoms. 
the Low-lea and Carn=base rocks, between St. Michaei’s Mount and St. 
Clement's Island, in 12 or 13 fathoms. 7" 

Coming from the eastward for Guavas Lake, with a westerly wind, haul 
in for the westernmost land, until you come near the island off Mouse- 
hole, called. St. Clement's Island. Be careful to keep St. Paul's church 
tower in sight above the land, till you are northward of Pealea-point ; 
then steer for Penzance, keeping the windows of the tower of St. Paul’s 
echureh in sight until you bring that tower to the northward of the long 
hedge that is about half-way between Newlyn and Pealea point, which 
hedge will then appear to come straight from the church to the cliff. 
Then haul in for Newlyn pier-head; or keep a white honse, in the corner 
of a field just above Newlyn, on with the middle of Newlyn pier-liead, 
until St. Paul’s church tower disappears, and you open St. Hilary’s spire 
northward of St. Michael’s Mount; then anchor with St. Clement’s Island 
just slut in with Pealea-point, in 6 fathoms at low water, the best ground 

_in the lake. Observe today your small. bower to the N. E. and your 
best bower to the S, W. that yon may ride with an open hawse with: 
§. E. and southerly winds, which bring a heavy sea into the road. The 
steeple of St. Hilary’s church is a tall white spire, on the high land to 
the eastward of Marazion, 

Near one-third of a mile, S, 1 E, from Penzance-pier, is a rock, called 
the Geer, which just appears at low water, spring-tides. Several sunken 
rocks are round it, on some of which are no more than 3 feet at low 
water, When turning in Lere, take care not to shut in Little Godolphin 


Large ships generally anchor without 
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hill with the south-east: side-of St, Michael's: Mount, for otherwise you 
South-east and southerly winds cause a heavy 
swell to come into this bay.; but there is an underset to windward, which 
makes the ships ride pretty easy, and, the harder the wind. blows, the 
stronger is the underset to windward. 

This motion of the under water to windward, is owing to those inequa- 
lities which the wind has made in the surface; and it may be accounted 
for upon one of the well-known laws of finids: agreeably to which, the 
apper water, forced into the bay. by the violence of the winds and 
waves, and meeting with the solid shore, returns underneath, where there 
is least resistance. The harder the wind biows, the more wiil the upper 
water be forced upon the shore, and the stronger will be its return below, 
in. order to restore the equilibrium : hence ships, whose bottoms reach to 
a considerable depth, must feel its fluence; and those which draw most 
water will receive most benefit, _But unless the wind blows right into 
the bay, or nearly so, skips riding in it will not be. much. benefitted ; 
because the underset tu windward will, at other tines, go out on the Jee- 
side of the bay, or from that side to which the upper water is driven. 

There is very little tide in Mount’s-bay, and ships may always lie with 
their heads to the wind ; if their ground-tackle be good, they will ride, 
safely, unless the wind should come round to the N. W. or N. and blow 
hard; in that. case, the anchors may come home, because the ground has a 
little descent to the leeward. 

Penzance Pier has been considerably improved. Its length to seaward, 
is nearly seven hundred feet; the depih of water is increased to 20 feet 
at spring-tides and 14. at neap. It is capable of affording shelter to more 
than a hundred sail of vessels, and has adry dock within it large enough to 
contain a ship of 500 tons. At the pier of St. Michael’s Mount there is 
nearly the same water,as at Penzance. The tide flows in Mount’s-bay, 
on the change and full days of the moon, at 30 minutes after 4 o'clock. 
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_ Rundle-stone. Near the shore, between Mount’s Bay and the Land’s 
End, are several dangerous rocks. The first is the Rundle-stone; a 
small rock, about four yards long and two broad: its base is dry at.low 
water, and is covered before half-flood. This rock bears from the light- 
house on the Longships S. 21° 1 E. distant 4 miles; from the flag-staff on 
Point Tol-Pedan-Penwith, S. 7° } W. near one mile: and from that 
point three quarters of a mile. The ground without the Rundlestone is 
clear, but there are rocks and foul ground to the eastward and northward 
of it ; therefore a passage within it cannot be recommended to strangers. ~ 

Leaw.meun. About a cable’s length N. E. by N. from the Rundlestone, 
is arock, called the Leaw-mean, which appears at half ebb. There isa 
passage between these rocks and the main, in which there are 12 fathoms 
water; but it.isseldom used. To go clear without them, keep the win- 
dows of St. Levan’s church open above the land; and the mark to go 
within them is, the same church shut in with the land; by this mark you 
may sail through the inside channel, without fearing any danger. 


About half a mile N. N. W. from the Rundlestone lies the extremity of a | 


bed of sunken rocks, which extend thence towards the Rundlestone and 
Leaw-mean, having only 3 feet on them at low water. ‘This bed of Hates 
is not more than a cable’s length over each way. 

The Wolf-rock is 56 yards long, and-38 yards broad, at low water, 
- bold all round, and is barely boverea at high water in neap-tides ; it 
therefore always shews itself, except at high water, spring-tides, and a 
very smooth sea, From this rock the light-house appears a little within 
the Brissons (about one-third of the distance to Cape Cornwall), bearing 
N. 44° E. distance 72 miles; and the Wolf bears from Tol-Pedan-Pen- 
with S. 68° W. or W. S. W. distant 74 miles, Between the Ruddlestone 
and this rock, there are from 20 to 40 fathoms water. It is on all sides 
. gteep, and has, within a cable’slength of it, from 30 to 40 fathoms all round. 


THE RUNDLE-STONE, WOLF-ROCK, &c. 


LONGSHIPS. About.3 miles N. N. W. } W. from the 8. W. paint 
of the Land’s End, and one mile W. N. W. from the westernmost point, 
lie the high rocks called the Longships.. They extend about haifa mile 
north and south. 

A light-honse stands upon the largest of the Longships, the lantern of 
which is so lighted with Argand lamps and reflectors. as to be clearly 
seen from Point Tol:Pedan-Penwith to Cape Cornwall, The light bears 
from Point Tol-Pedan-Penwith N..N. W.4W. distant 3% miles; from 
Cape Cornwall, S. W.1 W. 4 miles; from the Brissons, S. W. 4S. 3% 
miles ; from the Rundlestone, N. N. W. northerly, near 4. miles; from the 
Wolf-rock, N. E. northerly, 7£ miles; and from the light-heuse of St. 
Agnes, east southerly, 24 miles. 


Appearance of the LONGSHIPS, from the South-westward, 


Ships sailiug down the British Channel, and bound round the Land’s End, 
cannot make the light till it bears N. N. W. 2 W. or open of Point Tol- 
Pendan-Penwith, on account of the high land which covers it from this 


point to Cape Cornwall ; but, having seen it and brought it to bear N. 
21° LW, will have the Rundlestone in the direction of the light; and by 
bringing the light to bear N. by W. or N. may steer safely-for the light, 
clear of the Rundiestone: and all danger, and may give the light any con- 
venient berth, as the westernmost rock of the Longships lies only about 
half a rin lengtli off the light-house. : 

. Ships 
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Shipsbound from the South-westward of the Light to the novthward, must 
keep this light clear of a N. E. direction, on account of the Wolf-rock ; 
but, by keeping the light a point or two to the eastward or northward of 
this direction, till they have passed the Wolf, may with certainty avoid it. 
The same observations will hold good, if bound to the southward, for 
both these rocks. 

Ships bound either to the northward or southward, when to the nerthward 
of the Light, ought to keep it a point or two to the southward of S, W. 
% S. in order to go tu the westward of the Brissons, which are two high 
and bold rocks, or small islands; but there is no safe passage between 
them and Cape Cornwall. 

There is a Passage between the Longships and the Shore, for ships of any 
draught of water : it is, however, very narrow and intricate, and there- 
fere seldom used, excepting by coasters and smugglers. Fron the nor- 
thernmost part of the Longships, to about half way towards. the western- 
most point of the Land’s-End, lies a shoal, called the Kettle-bottom, on the 
north part of which there are no more than 6 feet at low water. A 
little to the southward of the westernmost point of the Land’s-End, is a 
smallisland near the shore ; near to this island, on the west-side, lie some 
rocks, which make the passage betwixt the island and Kettle-bottom dan- 
&erous, so that it is seldom used by any but small vessels, 

Shark’s Fins, &c. About half a mile E. N. E, from the northernmost 
rock of the Longships, are some roeks called the Shark’s Fins. Off Ped- 
denmeandue-point the ground is foul and rocky ; you must therefore not 
come within half a mile of this point. - 

The Brisson Rocks lie about 34 miles N, E. iN. from the Longships ; 
they.are two high, small, round rocks, the largest of which is called 
Brisson Island, and lies about three-quarters of a mile from Cape Corn- 
wall. As the coast, within this island, is foul and.rocky, none should 
attempt to go betwixt them, unless they are well acquainted, 


THE LAND’S-END, when first seen at. a distance, appears in two 
round hammocs, on the highest of which is a spire-steeple ; upon nearer 
approach, on the outermost point, which is low, another spire will appear. 
By these marks the Land’s-End is easily known. It may be seen, in 
clear weather, 8 or 9 leagues off. 

About a mile to the northward of the Land’s-End, in Whitesand-bay, 
you may ride in from 19 to 25 fathoms. This bay is well sheltered from 
north-east, easterly, and south-east winds; but the danger arising from 
westerly winds makes it but little frequented. Cape Cornwall lies N.N.E, 
3 E, about 3 miles from the Land’s-End. ; 

THETIDES. The tide of flood on the west coasts of England, may 
be considered as beginning at the Land’s-End, near the Longships, where 
the stream divides, one part setting to the northward, and the other to 
the southward; and it flows, on the change and full days of the moon, 
nearly E.N. E. and W.S. W. or 4 hours 25 minutes. It sets nine 
hours to the northward, and only three to the southward. At the Run- 
die-stone and the Wolf-rocks, it flowsfour hours and an half. Without 
the Wolf-rock, in the offing, the tide runs to the eastward, until it is 
half-ebb by the shore; and when it is half-ebb in Mount’s bay, the stream 
at the Land’s-End begins to run to the northward. At first it rans N.W. 
and continues to alter, until it comes to the N.E.; it is then high-water 
by the shore. During the flood, the stream, at the Land's-End, sets from 
the. southward nearly 9 hours ; and in most places it continues to run 
about 8 hours. Betwixt the Land’s-End. and Scilly, the ebb-tide runs 
only between 3 and 4 hours: this, if not attended to, may prove dan- 
gerous, Southward of the Wolf-rock, the flood, during the first three 
hours, sets south-east. When it is half-ebb by the shore, in Mount’s-bay, 
the ebb-tide at the Wolt-rock begins to set to the W.S, W. and continues 
to run for 6 hours, or until it is half-lood by the shore. South-west winds 

and 
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and stormy weather generally raise the tides to’ the height of 30 feet ; 
common spring tides only about 20 feet, and neap tides rise only 40 or 


15 feet. Northerly winds sometimes keep the tide back an ‘hour or, 


more; and south-west winds make it flow an hour longer.: at is therefore 

highly necessary that proper allowance be made for such winds, especially 

at their beginning, and when they blow strengly. 

Directions. for sailing into the SCILLY ISLANDS, 
Account of the Tides, &c. 


N coming from the southward, you will escry Scil'y, in clear weather, 

6 or 7 leagues off, and have 60 fathoms, grey sand with broken shells ; 

it may be seen alse on the south side in 55 fathoms water, stony ground, 

with some red shells. But, coming from the north, at 7 leagues distance, 
you willhave sand and ooze mixed together. 


The Isiand of St. Mary is nearly W. 4 N. 24 miles from the Land’s-End, 


and W.N, W. 6 leagues from the Woif-rock. 

The Seven Stones, dangerous rocks, over which the sea breaks, lie 5 
leagues W. N. W. W. from the Longships’ lighthouse, and E. N. E. 
$ FE. 7 miles from St. Martin’s head, in Scilly. They extend near one 
mile N.N, W. and S.S. E., and are about three quarters of a mile 
broad. The breakers, in clear weather, may be seen 3 or 4 leagues off. 
On the east and west side of these rocks are 42 fathoms; on the north 
from 30 to 41 fathoms ; and on the south side 40 fathoms. 

Tide. Between the Land’s-End andthe Seven Siones, and between 
the Seven Stones and Scilly, the tide rnns 9 hours to the northward, and 
but three hours to the southward. 

There are four principal, Channels or Sounds to go into Scilly, viz. St. 
Mary’s Sound, Crow Sound, Smiui’s Sound, and Broad Sound, which is 
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divided into N. W. and S. W, channels. There,are besides Old and New 
Grimsby, St. Helen’s Gap, Tean Sound, &c. ‘These islands are surround- 
ed by a vast number of dangers, to avoid which the utmost care is 
required. 

A Lighthouse.is erected on St. Agnes’s Island, in which are exhibited a 
number of Argard lamps, fixed in a ring, moving in a circular revolution; 
and a bright and conspicnous light, in every direction, once ina minute. 

St. MARY’s SOUND anv ROAD.——St Mary’s sound, which lies 
in N. N. W. 2 W. between St. Mary’s road and St. Agnes’ Island, is the 
safest channel, and St. Mary’s road_is the best road in these islands. To 
go into this road, coming from the eastward, you must run into the 
southward of St, Mary’s island, steering for Penninis-point, (the sonth 
point,) until you are withm half a mile of it or less, but approach no» 
nearer than-five fathoms, and keep the lead going: then steer for the 
Woolpack, keeping nearer to St. Mary’s shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms, to 
avoid the Spanish ledge, which lies about mid-channel, and has-no. more 
than 6 feet on it at low water. The Woolpack shews itself before ow 
water, and lies off the battery, over which stands a ‘large white rock. 
When a-breast of the Woolpack, to which you must give a berth of two 
cables’ length, stand right for the Steval rock, which is bold-to, and has 
7 fathoms close to it, keeping the starboard shore pretty close on-board, 
to avoid Bartholomew-ledge: this is nearly dry at low water, and lies S. 
S- W. about half'a mile from the Steval. Observe that Spanish and Bar-~ 
thelomew ledges must’ be always left on the larboard side. When _a- 
breast of the Steval, steer away N. by W. At near half a mile, you wilh. 
meet Broad-sound, and open the Little-Crow rock with Bantscarran- 
point ; then stand'over N. N. E. or N. E. by N. for the road, till you 
bring the Nut-rock N. N. W. or N, W. of you, abont 2 or 3 cables’ 
length distance; oF, bring the castle S. $, E. and anchor; you will have’ 
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glean holding ground in 5 or 6. fathoms at low water, and_ ride well shel- 
tered from ail winds but those from the S. W. which bring ina great sea. 
- CROW-SOUND lies at the north end of St. Mary’s; and, close by it, 
is a bar-channel, having no more than 4 feet on the bar at low water. 
Be careful of attempting an entrance too far to the northward, as a long 
flat extends from the island of St. Martin. The tide here sets out S. E. 
at three-quarters flood, and continues till three-quarters ebb; it then 
runs back N. W. from the entrance of the sound to the bar, where you 
will meet with the tide, which sets into St. Mary’s-road W.S. W. To 
enter into St, Mary’s by Crow-sound, steer in about N. W. 3 W. keep- 
ing nearly mid-way between Little Ganinick and St. Mary’s-island, until 
you bring the Nut-rock, which is round, on with the south part of Samp- 
son, bearing about W. 3 N. which mark, will carry you close by the 
Crow-rock, leaving it on your starboard side. This rock is above water 
at half-tide; and between it and the shoré, are no more than 6 or 7 feet 
at low water. When you are a little past the Crow-rock, steer over to 
the southward, to avoid running upon the Pots. Let Nut-rock bear 
N. W. about two ‘cable’s length from you, and then you may anchor in 
clean good holding ground, where you will have 5 or 6 fathoms at lew 
water, spring-tides. 

.On the east side of Crow-bar, vessels may anchor with northerly, N. E. 
and southerly, winds, in 4 or 5 fathoms: but this place is dangerous with 
easterly and $. E. winds. The ground is clear and good. The markis, 
Nut-rock nearly W. by N. a little open to the southward of Great Crow- 
island. 

N. B. This channel is dangerous, as well as 


SMITH'’s-SOUND, which lies on the west part of St. Agnes: it is 


very natrow, and does not shew itself: but it is good, and has deep water. 
Soming from the southward, leave St, Agnes on the starboard side, and 


all the western scragged rocks and islands on the larboard, keeping the 
Castle Bryer (a high round reck to the westward of Bryer) on with the 
Great Smith, another rock to the north-west of St. Agnes; run in on 
that mark till near the Great Smith, then steer over towards Annet- 
island, and give it a berth on the larboard side; afterwards steer away 
for St. Mary’s-road. The tide sets out S. E, at 4 hours flood, and con- 
tinues til 2 hours ebb, running pretty nigh the same all through the 
western necks and rocks, as far as the Bishop; but, to the northward of 
that, you will meet with the harbour-tide in. 

BROAD-SOUND This sound: is dangerous to those who are Unac- 
quainted with the setting of the tides. There are twe passages leading 
into it, viz. the S. W. and N. W. channels. To go through the S. W. 
channel, which is the best of the two, sail in between the Bishop and the 
Crnn, the two westernmost rocks of Seily, which are mostly above water, 
about one mile and a half asunder and about N. by E. and S. by W. from 
each other; then steer in about E. by N. leaving the Gunner on the lar- 
board hand, and keeping the little Grannilly (the nearest big rock to the 
S. E. of St. Martin’s) on with Bantscarran, or the north part of St, 
Mary’s, which mark will ran you on till you are nearly a-breast of Annet- 
head ; then steer mote northerly, and open Littie Graniilly a sail’s breadth 
clear of Bantscarran-point, (by which you will avoid the Wreck, a ledge 
or rocks which lie about N. N. W.a litttle more than half a mile from 
Annet-island, with only twelve feet on them at low water; and this mark 
will carry you into St. Mary’s road, 

But, should you fall in with the Bishop and Clerks at low water, Ma 
will find that, for about half a hour, and no more, the tide sets N. W. ; 
and, if you stand to the northward, that the tide trims round tii ved 
leave all the islands on your heed side; then you will have about a 


mile from ue a true tide, setting E, N. E. as on the other side of the 
islands 
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islanis away to the eastward. At fhe Bishop, at this half-hour’s flood, you 
will have an east stream all the way to St. Mary’s-road, and also as far as 
St. Martin’s-head ; but then mind not to go too far to the southward near 
the rocks; for, as the tide flows, it parts, turning away to the southward; 
and, if you run too far to the northward, it does the same. 

To sail into the N. W. Channel of Broad-Sound, keep the light-louse on 

St. Agnes on the middle of the Great Smith ; run in on that mark till you 
are within a mile of the rock, and then steer for St. Mary’s-road. 
_ The Nun Deepsare a ledge of rocks, which shew themselves just at low 
water, and lie from the Crim E. by N. about 1 mile anda half. Should 
you fall into the northward of the Crim, they are exceedingly dangerous, 
unless, yon are well acquainted with the N. W. channel; but this chan- 
nel ought never to be attempted without having a good pilot on-board. 

NEW GRIMSBY. New Grimzey, or New Grimsby, is an excellent 
harbour, but sma!l and narrow... The entrance from the northward is be- 
tween the islands of Tresco and Bryer. There are two rocks, called the 
Kettle and Kettle-bottom, just off the point of Tresco, which shew them- 
selves always above water: sail in by them, keeping the starboard head- 
Jand close on-board. You may anchor opposite the round peeked island, 
called Hangman’s island, within the harbour, close over to the Bryer, in 5 
fathoms. It is very narrow here, and you ought to moor; or, farther 
im, you may lie aground at low water. 

In this harbour the tide runs as follow :—From the northward, at low 
water, it sets in an hour and a half, then sets out N. W. three hours, turns 
and sets in four hours and a half, till it is half-ebb ; and then it turns and 
runs out the other three hours, tilllow water. But, between Sampson 
and Bryer islands, the tide sets in 8 hours from the westward, from ‘iow 
water till 2 hours ebb, and then runs over to the westward till low water. 

OLD GRIMSBY, &c. Old Grimsby, St, Helen’s-gap, and Tean- 


sound, are tolerably good anchorages, pretty safe, but narrow and intri- 
cate, and not to be used by a stranger without a pilot. Old Grimsby 
and St. Helen’s-pool are beth good places for small coasting vessels, or 
such as will lie aground; there are 12 and 13 feet in Old Grimsby, at low 
water, spring tides. The entrance from the northward is deep; and, 
when your ships are in, you are all land-locked, and may go to sea with 
all winds. In these sounds, the tide runs alike; at low water it sets in 
from the northward, running away S, E. 9 hours, until it is halfebb by 
the shore; then it turns back for the other three hours, till low water. 

St. MARTIN’s-HEAD. St. Martin’s-head is the north-easternmost 
point of the islands, on which there is a land-mark, in the form of a stee- 
ple, 40 feet high. Between this island and those to the eastward of it, 
there is a sound, through which small vessels may come in; but few en- 
ter in that way, being pepo! with the marks and setting of the 
tides, which are as follow: 

The Tide that comes in from Broud. Sound, sets east throngh St. Mary’s- 
road, for the east end of St. Martin’s island, where it meets the tide at 4 
hours flood, coming round St. Martin’s-head, which makes the Race of 
Hingeg or Hinjack: this prevailing, sets away southward as far as Men- 
awethen island ; where, meeting Crow-sound tide, which sets ont 8S, E. 
it makes a great race at spring-tides, and both go off to the southward 
together. ? 

It is high water at all the Islands of Scilly, on the full and change, at 
30 minutes past four, and it rises at ordinary tides 18 or 20 feet. With 
moderate weather, in and about the islands, it flows E. N. E.; and, at 
neap-tides, with a northerly wind, N. E. But when it blows hard, or 
has done so, and the wind is out to the southward, it flows about! an hour 
longer, while a northerly wind puts it as much back. ; 

The POLL BANK, &c. lies 6 miles south-westward from Garsegem 

one 
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‘(one of the small southernmost islands) and has. 15 fathoms water over { islands and rocks, they are subject to a variety of inflections and inequa- 


it, Its mark is, St. Agnes hight-house on with the N. W. point of Mille- 
gan, through the middie of the Gorreggan. - _ 

In the stream of Scilly, 10 leagues to the westward, there is a small 
bank, on which are 30, 35, and 40, fathoms, 

Another bank lies 20 or 22 leagues W. by N. and W. N. W.. from 
Scilly. On this there are 50, 51, and 53, fathoms; and, between it and 
Scilly, 60 fathoms, 


Farther Observations on the Flowing and Setting of the 
TIDES in general, among the Islands of Scilly. 


The tides, about two leagues to the southward of Scilly, set straight, 
and run for equal spaces of time; the flood sets E. for 6 hours, and the 
ebb sets W. during the other 6 hours; but nearer to and among the 


| lities. 


The flood, in Broad Sound, sets east through St. Mary’s-harbour, 
and thence S. E. by E. through Crow-sound. Another branch of the 
tide goes east from St. Mary’s-harbour, between the rock Hinjack and St. 
Martin’s island. ‘This branch, after running about 4 hours, is joined by 
the tide from the northward, which juction makes what is called the Race 
of Hinjack. ‘The tide from the north, as before observed, prevailing over 
the other, carries it away S. W. by S. as far as Menawetlien island 3 
where, meeting with Crow-sound tide, they set S.S. E.a little way, and’ 
then. more easterly, until they join the east tide, which runs at the distance 
of two leagues to the southward of the islands.. 

Between the islands Bryer and Sampson, the tide sets 8 hours to the 
eastward; that is, during the whole of the flood, and the first two hours 
of the ebb, it then turns and runs to the westward until low water. 


DIRECTIONS for the COAST, &c. from the LAND’s-END to BRISTOL and LIVERPOOL, with the Coast 
of WALES, and the Southern Coast of IRELAND, from the TUSKAR to LIMERICK. 


HE promontory, called the Land’s-End of England, is the west part 

of the hundred of Penwith, in the county of Cornwall; it is in 
breadth about 7 miles, and upon it are three points: the southernmost is 
called, in the Cornish language, Tol-Pedan- Penwith, or the great hole in 
head of Penwith: for there isa great cavern in the cliff, in which the sea 
falling, makes a great roaring. N. W.a league from this, is another 
point, called the Land’s End: W.N. W. from which, about a mile, tie 


the rocks called the Longships, These rocks lie N. and 8, about balf a 


mile in length, always above water on a spring-tide. You may go very 
well betweenthem. See a description of them in page 56. 

To the north of the Land’s End is a sandy bay, called Whitesand-bay, 
where you may anchor in 12, 10, 8, 7, and 6, fathoms, in good ground. 
You may come in or go out to sea, to the northward of the Longships, 
without danger. 

The third point is called Cupe-Cornwall: it bears from the Land’s End, 


N.N,E, 3 E, about 3% miles. Thyree-quarters of a mile “yes this 
ape, 
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Cape, and 3i miles N. E.} N.. from the Longships, lie the Brissons, or 
Brezam Rocks, heretofore described, which are two small rocks, the nor- 
thernmost one higher than the other.’ Between these and Cape Cornwail 
fies another rock that is always above water. 

From Cape Cornwall to St, Ives, the coast lies N. E, 4 E. and E. four 
leagues. St. Ives lies upon the west pint of a great bay, which is about 
three miles broad. At the east point of the bay isa little island, called 
Godrevy, and from it extends a great ledge of rocks 2 miles to the 
north-west, many of which, at half-ébb, are above water; therefore, in 
gailing from Cape Cornwall to St. Ives, keep along the shore, and sail in 
about S.2 W. In goivg up this channel, you must keep a good offing, 
these rocks being very dangerous; for, betwixt Godrevy island, at the 
the east point of the bay, and the rocks, the ground is in many places 
rocky and foul; but, inSt. Ives-bay, there is, on both sides, good sandy 
ground, where you may anchor, and approach as near the shore as you 
please. f 

St. IVES. At the west entrance of its bay is the town of St. Ives; 
at the north point is the head with a pier, where small ships and barks lie 
aground, secured from all winds; but great ships anchor without in 6 or 
” fathoms. At the bottom of the:bay you will see an opening between 
two sanly points; on the west point stands a church, called Levart 
ehurch ; you may ran betwixt them at high water, where there is 10 or 
or 12 feet ; the westernmost side is the deepest. As soon as you are in, 
you will see adeep bay or creek: steer due E, in to that creek; you 
may secure a ship upon a smooth flat sand from a northerly wind, which 
makes a grown sea in the bay. 

_ From St. Ives to Hartland Point the course is N. E. by E. 3 E. 20 
leagues. r 
Fran St. Ives to Par carpee Point is N. E. by E. 2 2 E. 25 miles ; the 
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point is 3 or 4 miles to the westward of Padstow, and may be well knows 

by four high rocks, which are called the Cow and Culf; or, by some, the 

Soutl-rocks. ‘These four rocks lie about a mile and a half directly W, 

from this point, in a quadrangular form; there is another rock nearer the 

shore to the S, E, from, these. Ali the shore, from St. Ives to this place, 

is full of bays and high ‘cliffs, and, in many places, there are sand-hills as 
on the shore on the east of St. Ives’s bay, for some miles to the eastward 
of the great highland, called, in the Cornish dialect, Keon-barianack, or 
St. Agnes’ B&ll; off which lie two rocks, called the Master and aan. 
Two leagues N. N. E. from these rocks, is a point with another rocky 
islet, which point is called Ketsey-point, and the islet Gull-rock. Here 
you will see four points; the westernmost called as before-mentioned ; 
the second, Pentire-point ; the third, Pentire-vean or Little Pentire-point ; 
and tle easternmost, Tovan-point. Betwixt the two Pentire-points is a 
bay, or haven, called the Gunnel, fit only for small ships, which go in at 
high water, and lie safely aground upon the sand. To the east of 
Towan-point is a bay, which takes its name from this point, in which a 
ship may ride safely in 10, 12, or 8, fathoms, free from a S. or E, wind. 
About three leagues N. by E, northerly from Towan point, is the rock 
called the Cow and Calf, mentioned before, lying off to the westward of 
Trevose-head, to. the eastward of which is a acbays where slaps may. nde 
in 7 or 8 fathoms water ; 

Allalong the coast from Godrevy island, which is upon the east point 
of St.,Lyes’ bay, the coast is bold, and there is no danger but what shews 
itself. 

From tMdlewead, 4. miles act eed is the harbour of Padstow: in 
the way lies the high rock, called the Gull-rock, and beyond it, tect the 
harbour’s mouth, another, called the Newland, or Black-rock, 

From the west part of Trevose-head, ‘the Gull-rock bears E. by N: ok 
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miles distant: and, from Stepper-point, the west point of Padstow-har- | west, which may take yonaback. In this case, drop_an anchor; and, if 


hour, N. W. by W.1j mile. Within it, and nearly mid-way between it 
and the shore, is a sunken rock, called the Gurley, having but 6 feet on. 
at at low ebbs. 

The Newland bears N. N. E. 4 E. t mile from Stepper-point, and N, 
W. by N. one mile from Pentire-point, on the east side of the bay. It 
has within it, to the E. 8. E. a sunken rock of only 2 feet, at one-third of 
the distance between it and the land.. u 

PADSTOW. In gales at N. W. and N.N. W. Padstow-harbour 
affords a good shelter. The entrance is.a mile wide, but-a bar ealled 


the Dunbar, which dries with the last quarter of the ebb, stretches from | 


the eastern side more than four-fifths over, leaving a passage of only 70 
fathoms in breadth, close to the western-side, which is boldand steep-to. 
Pilots are generally waiting under the Point. 

The harbour may be used at all tines of the tide, with the wind free, 
from N. by W. to E, 8. E.—-Large ships had better, however, wait unti! 
near half-flood. : 

When going in, keep towards Stepper-point, the western point,. where 
you will find 3 and 4 fathoms at low water. Ata mile within, on that 
_ side, there is a cove, called Harbour-cove, where you may lie safe from 
“all winds, on soft mud, or afloat, at low water, as most convenient. The 
haven is a mile higher on the same side. It is dry at low water, but has 
good soft oazy ground. Spring-tides rise from 22 to 24 feet; neaps fron 
12 to 14 feet. In coming in from the westwaid, Trevose-liead will appeai 
like an island. You may go close to the Gull-rock, in proceeding for 
the harbour. 
The best time to enter, with rough weather, is from half-flood to high 
‘water. With a scant wind, between N. N. W. and W,. N. W. Keep g000 
_ after-sail; as, at such times, there are flaws from the high land on the 


requisite, send arope onshore, to be fastened to the niooring-rings. 

day going out of Padstow-harbour, you may, without danger, sail betwixt 
the Newland and tie east point, called Peutire, to the east of which lies: 
another island and rock, ealied the Mold. You may sail between it and 
the shore, if there be occasion, and come to an anchor inthe bay. At 
the ensternmost point of this bay is a fishing-cove, calied Port Queen, 
where you may have a pilot to carry you into: Padstow, } 

Port. Isaac. Four and an half’ miles to the eastward’ of Pentire-point, 
and 2 miles from. Port Queen, is the haven of. Port Isaac.. Here a yesseb 
of 200 tons may go in at high water, and ran on shore upon the sand out 
of the rage of the sea. It is:a fishing-town, to which befong several small 
vessels that trade to Bristol,, Wales, and fLreland.. 

Hartland Point lies 10 leagues N. E.2E, from Port Isaac, and E, N, 


E, 24 leagues trom Cape Corpwall. 


BRISTOL CHANNEL, Abort 92 miles north, a little: westerly 
from Hartland poiat, N. E. by E. £ E, 242 leagues from Cape Cornwail,, 
WN. W. fF W. 16) miles from Morte-point, ang off the entrance of Bris« 
tol Channel, lies Lundy Island, This istand is high, and extends N. by E, 
and S. by W. about 2 miles, its breadti: being ouly ualf'a mile. Near its 
8. E. point is a narrow place, where oniy you can iand: upon it are the 
remains of a fort, wuich once commanded the landing piace, anda chapel 
dedicated to St. Anne ; both are now ia ruins, At its northern end isa 
pyramidical rock called the Constable, to the westward of which are the 
Hen and Chickens. ‘Lhe Shatter rocks lie off the S. W. extremity; and 


 offits $2 E, point is the Rat-island. N, E. 2 E. 2} miles fiom the north 


end of the island is a sinall bank of 7 fathoms, with deep water allaround it. 
On the east side is but inditierent anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms: and it ig 
the more unsafe, asthe tide, during the last quarter-tlood, runs upon all 

ports 
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points of the compass. Ships should not therefore lie ‘here at singl 
anchor. Should they happen to fall to the sonthward of this island, they 
must also be very careful to avoid getting into Barnstaple-bay, especially 
with northerly winds. 

A Light-house tower has heen erected on Lundy-Island, in which are 
exhibited two distinct lights, an upper and a lower light, which were first 
lighted on the night of the gist of February, 1820, and will be constantly 
kept burning from sun set to sun rise. 

It is to be observed, that the Uppermost Light revolves in an horizontal 
row, without any interval of darkness, illuminating the whole circle of 
the horizon: the Lower Light placed 30 feet below the upper, will shew a 
fixed and steady light, extending over 90 degrees of the horizon only, or 
from N. N. W. to W.S. W. by compass. By which arrangement all 
vessels entering the Bristol! Channel, will be enabled readily to distin- 
guish the lights on the Island of Lundy, from all others in that vicinity. 

Barnstaple. Twelve miles E. by S. from Hartland-point and 5 leagues 
S. E. from the south end of the isle of Lundy, lies Bideford-sound, or the 
bay of Barnstaple, which is a bar-harbour, but with water enough for a 
ship of 300 tons, at half-tide. To this harbour belong a great number of 
ships, tradimg to most parts of Europeand America, There is good ancho- 
rage without the bar; and, when within, a very good road off the town of 
Appledore, which is situated a little within on the starboard side. Here 
the harbour divides itself into two branches: the easternmost goes up to 
Barnstaple, the other to Bideford. A ship of 300 tons, or more, may lie 
at the quay. The tide rises 23 feet upon the springs, 

The'west side of this bay is free from rocks, and the ground is good, 
On the east side is a rocky shoal, called the Crumbles, almost dry at low 
water, The marks for the bar, when sailing for the harbour, are, a sum- 
mer-house and Westrecot-trees beginning to shut in with the land. ‘This 


summer-house is near the water-side to the westward of Northam-church { - 


and the latter near the shore, a little to the southward of a rock calléd 
Smith's Rock, Then look out for a field in form of a shoulder of mutton, 
and bring it just on with, or a little open of, Hairy-point, on the north 
side. ‘This field is just above a small wood, and exactly ander the lowest 
dent, or saddle, of the isner land. Run in, with this mark on, until a 
house, now Mr, Cleveland’s, comes on with the easternmost house in Ap- 
pledore: steer with this mark on, until you bring a sammer-house, sonth- 
ward of Appledore, in one with another between the former and the 
same place. Keep these marks on until Instow-church comes on with 
the middle of a large field just above that church; and steer with the last 
mark on, until Instow-quay and the mill appear on with each other. 
Then anchor in the Pool, well over towards Shili’s Hook-sand, with the 
best bower, and lay the smail bower to the southward. 

From Barnstaple Bar to Baggy point, is N. by E. } E. 4 miles, and 
thence to Morte-point, (the south-westernmost point of Bristol-channel,) 
is N. E. £ E. 3 miles ; from Morte-point to Ilford-comb, the course is E. 
southerly, about 5 miles. In the haven of Ilford-comb there are, at low 
water, 3 or 4 fathoms. Before the haven, is also a good road, with 8 or 


-9 fathoms at half-flood, and on its western side is a light-house. 


To sail into Bristol Channel in foggy weather, or in the night, keep along 


-the English coast, from Lundy to Hurstone-point, in 12 or 14 fathoms, 


Between Hurstone-point and Flat-holm are from 15 to 11 fathoms. 

When running up in the night, you will perceive a light on the lar- 
board side. This light emanates from a light-house on Mumble-poiut 
which is furnished with Argand-lamps and reflectors, and intended asa 
guide for avoiding the shoal-grounds on the north side of the channel. 

Tide. Be particularly caveful to allow for the operation of the tide, as 
the flood sets with great velocity from the Ness-point to the eastward of 

5 _ Minehead, 
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Minehead, into Bridgewater-bay, directly oyer a, large flat, which. lies 
between that bay and. Steep-holm, called the Culver-sand. 
“Minehead, About 8 leagues. K..S. E. 1 E, and S. E, by E, from Ilford- 
“comb, is the pier of Minehead, where small vessels lie aground: it is a 
_ small fishing town, where you may havea pilot to carry you to Bristol. — 
; The Holms. . ‘About 13 leagnes E. by S, from Ilford- comb, lie two 
“little islands, about gt miles N.N. E. and S. S. W. one from the other, 
called the Holms ; the northernmost is-called the Flat-holm, which is low, 
with a light-house upon it; the southernmost, the Steep-holm, which is a 
high round island. 

In the Fair-way, between Ilford-comb on the, English, and Worm’s- 
‘head on the Welsh, coast, you will have 24 fathoms ; thence np the chan- 
nel to the Holms, there are 21,18, 15, and 10, fathoms water ; the nearer 
the Holms, the more shoal is the water. When you advance upwards 
from the. westward, within Lundy island, you may see the land on both 
* sides of the Channel. 

The Coast from Hartland Point to the Holms, is altogether clean: buat 
the coast of Wales is almost as foul and shoally from the island Caldy to 
Bristol, having many banks, sands, and reefs, lying off i it, 

The Flat Holm and Lundy Island bear from each other, E. by Ss. iS, 
“and W. by N. 2 N. about 20 leagues. Upon the Holm a light j is kept.in 
"he GER ter 

_ . GENERAL DIRECTIONS FROM LUNDY ISLAND TO BRIS. 
¢ TOL, The island of Landy has a free and large passage on either side of 
it; that betwixt the island and the English shore being bold, and without 
any danger ; but the other, towards the Welsh shore, is more difficult, as 

‘ this coast is full of sands; so keep not above, three leagues, at, most, to 
the north of Lundy island, and pass between, the. two, islands, called the 
-Rolms, according to, the following directions i. 6... 
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To sail through between the Holins, you must keep nearest to the Flat. _ 
holm, where it is deepest; with a large wind you may sail so near it 
without danger, as to throw a stone on shore. Within, or to the eastward 
of the Helms, from the east land, lies.a great sheal, with a long tail shoot- 
ing tawards the W. called tne English Grounds, which; when coming 
from the westward, you must be careful to avoid. Therefore, keep the 
Flat-holm, when youare, past.it, W.S. W. 4 W, from you, and nee 
that course till you have sailed about 5 miles, and then bear away E, aud 
E. by.S. towards Portshut-point, im 12 or 13 fathoms wafer, and look out 
for a little island, ;which lies near the east shore, that. will then be almost 
athwart of you. , The. English Grounds are flat,'so that you may sail 


along by them, with your lead in;3. or 4 fathoms, as near as yon will. 


When you are: passed Flat-holm Island, steer to the northward until it 
bears W. by:S. or bring the high land of Minehead on with the middle 
part.of Flat-holm, which will carry you to the northward of the English 
Grounds, on which are but 9 feet at low water, but merchant ships may 
go over them at half-flood. 

The tide rises here 7 ox 8 fathoms at full and change, so that you may 
then run boldly towards the English shore, and as close along ce it as you 
please towards Portshead, or Portshtt-point. 

From the Flat-holm to Porshut-point, in the fair-way, you will have 15, 12, 
10, and & fathoms. You must be careful net te go too ‘near the Welsh 
shore, because it is very uneven, and full of banks that are steep, and 
in many places ‘dry at low water. You must not, therefore, approach 
nearer that coast than in’ 12 fathoms; for, in sailing towards it you will 
have at one cast, 9 fathoms, and, befare you ean recover the next, be 
aground. Itissoallalong from the Flat-holm until you come to Bristol. 

In King-Road, which is between’ Portshut-point and the river of Briss 
tol, .is good anchorage i in clay ground, and from'8 or 9 to 3 fathoms, pare 
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-ticularly in 6 or % fathoms, and! as. near’ the river as is convenient, when 
‘brought in by pilots. ~ 

You may thence also sail along by the coast up the River Severn, whieh 
-is also, like the Avon, or Bristol, river, a fair river to sail into. Those 


‘who go farther, either to Bristol er up the Severn, must take a pilot at 


King-road, It is, however, more usual ty take a pilot at Flat-holm. 

IN SAILING FOR BRISTOL CHANNEL FROM THE NORTH: 
“WARD, leave the Small's Lighthonse on the larbeard side, and steer S. 
E. by S. or S. E. until Caldy-isiand in Carmarthen-bay be open of St. 
Gowah’s-point, in erder to avoid the Crow-rocks. Care must also be 
taken to avoid the Helwick, the Scarweather, and Nash, sands; and the 
sunken rocks, -called the Wolves, near Flat-holm.. These dangers are des- | 
cribed in the succeeding directions for the coast of Wales. 

DIRECTIONS FO SAIL FROM KING-ROAD: TO. LUNDY. 
~—To sail from King-road to Lundy, you must steer away from Portshut- 
point W. N..W, and W. by N. until the Flat-holm. bears W.S. W.; then 
steer directly for the Flat-holm, and keep very close along to the south- 
ward of it; when you are past, steer W. by N. and W. by N. 2 N. to. the 
-dsland of Lundy. 


About 3 miles W. by N. . from: Flat-holm Island, is asand-bank of one k 


‘fathom at-low water. The mark to ‘keep clear of it is, Portshead, or 
Portshut-point, open to the southward of Flat-holm, te which you may. 
mearly approach. 

Cardiff. About 2 leagues to the northward of the Flat-holm lies tite 
town. of Cardiff, in Wales, which has a tide-hayen ; and before it is-a' good 
road, where you may lie land-locked from almost all winds. ‘Fo the east- 
ward and: northward of it lie many banks and sands, which are dry. at low 
‘water, so that they. secure you from the N. E. to the 8. E. ‘Fo sail into 
thie road, coming from :the »west, you must run in ‘between the Flat-holm 


‘the Wolves, S. by E..and'S. S. E. from the point. 
_Cardiffroad at high water, you. may. sail.over all these sands whieh are 
‘covered at half-flood.. 


‘ good roads: for West, N. N. E. and: E. winds.. 


, Searweather is 6 miles long, 


ther is'a channel of 6 fathoms. 
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‘and the point of Cardiff, which lies to the southward ‘of the haven; and: 
: being come about the: point, then steer to the northward, up along iy the 
shore, into the road. About a mile Ni 'W. from: the Fiat. -holm, lie some 
‘ sunken rocks, called the Wolves, of which you must be careful. 

‘A little off Arlope point, to the westward of it, lie two little islands; the 
'eastermost, or that next the point, is called. Sully ; 3 the westernmost 
Barry: betwixt Sully. and the Flat-holm lie the aforesaid rocks, called 
If you pass through: 


About 44 leagnes N. W. by W..2 W.from Arlope-point lies Nash:point ¢ 
to the Seaweed of which: the land falls. away, first about N, ‘NOW. We 
| then N. to Neath, afterwards N. W. by W.2 W. to Swansea, and makes a 
‘great bay. between Nash-point and: Mumble-head, where there are very © 
From the Nash-point, 
within the Nash-sand, is a good channel, of 5.or 6 fathoms water. ‘The 
shore stretches N. N..W. Be eareful, however, to avoid’ the rocks of. 
_ Tuskar, which lie-midway in.the channel, S.S. W. of Newtown. Here 
‘you may ride in. smooth water, when the wind is between: the N. and E.. 

The Nash-sand. is a great bank, which stretches from within three quar. 
‘ters of a mile N..W. by. W. from Nash-point, 5 6r 6 miles N. W. by W. 
About 22 miles N. N, W. from the W. end of this sand, W. S. W..2'W.. 
12 mile Fedat Scar- point, Jies'the E, end vé the Scarweather-sand, the W. 
‘end of which. is about 3 4 leagues 8, E, 2 §. from Oxwich-point.. The 
and partly firs at low water.. Between’ it 
and the shore-are from 5.to 8 fathoms, Between the Nash:and Scarweae 
ko kept Opgn will carry you: to 
the southward of these sands. ' 

From the Nash-point to Neath is 52 leagues, and thence to "Swansea, Ww. 

N.W. 
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N. W: 3 miles, From Swansea to Mumble-point is a league S. W. 2 
Between is a deep bay, where you may ride safely from a west and north- 
_erly wind in 3, 4, or 5, fathoms. 
Swansea harbour has been much improved of late, by means of two 
piers and the embarkment of the river Taye; and these improvements are 
still continued. ‘The harbour formerly was entirely dry at low water. 


Ou the Mumble-point is a lighthouse, with Argand lamps and reflectors 


on the best principle, which has been found of the greatest utility to ship- 
ping. From the point a small ridge of rocks runs out which must be cau- 
tiously avoided, About a mile to the southward of Mumbles point is a shoal 
called the Mixon, which must be carefully avoided ; Aberavon-church E. 
iN. leads to the southward ofit. §.% E. 53 miles from Mumble point is 
the west end of the Scarweather; between is deep water. S.W.1W 
31 miles from Wormshead, and 7 leagues S. E. 2 8. from St. Gowen’s Head, 
lies the west etid of the very steep sand called the Helwick: it extends 
thence about 2 leagues E.2 8S. The east end is about a mile from Por- 
thaynon-point: On the middle of it are. less than 6 feet, but on each end 
2. fathoms ; between it and the shore the depth is from 7 to 10 fathoms, 
To go clear of it, keep Bury-holm’s island open a ship’s length westward 
of Wormshead; until Mumble point is well open of Oxwich-point to the 
castward. 

In coming from the Eastward, if you would ride in the bay between Nash- 
point and Wormshead, you may run along shore between Nash-point and 
the Nash-sand. When you come from the westward, and ave bouud in there, 
sail in close along between the points of Wormshead and the Helwick, the 
chanuel between being nearly a mile broad. Those that come from sea- 
ward may sail between the aforesaid bauks or sands, for itis there wide and 
deep : butit is to be observed, that off Porthaynon-point the ground is foul, 

Worms-head is a point lying far out, in two islets, appearing at a great 
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distance almost like Old-head, near Kinsale; it goes sloping towards the 
North, and has in many places chalky spots, whereby itis very easily known, 


Burry Harbour. The harbour of Burry, to the northward of Worms- 
head, is a good harbour, having about 6 feet on the bar at low water, and 
from 3 to 5 fathoms witin it; but it is very open to N. W. winds, and the 
banks are frequently shifting, especially the Hooper’s-sand, which extends 
without from the north side, and renders the passage within very narrow, 
It flows here on the full and change at half past six, and rises about 24 feet. 
In Rosesilly bay, to the southward, between the harbour and Wormshead, 
there are great eddies and counter-tides, which make the place very 
dangerous in rough weather. 

Carmarthen-Bay. Nearly 5 leagues to the northward and westward of 
Wormshead fies the little island Caldy, whereon stands a white tower 


(appearing from sea like a white sail), which was built there to distinguish 


the land by. Betwixt Caldy island and the point of Wormshead, the land 
forms a great bay to the northward. Over all this bay is good anchoring 
ground ; on either side of Caldy island you may also anchor, aud have shel« 
ter from all winds. 

About 12 mile to the N. E. by E, of Caldy lies a range of sunken rocks, 
called the /Vallox or Woolhouse ; more than a mile E. S. E. of which is a 
sunken rock, called Yowan’s-rock. 

Another ik called the Spanie/, lies about a mile S. FE. 2 E. eae the 
S..E. point of Caldy, on which 2 fathoms is the least water. In blowing 
weather it has a breaking sea upon it, To clear it, keep within three- 
quarters of a mile of the south end of Caldy, or else above a mile and a 
half from it. 

The Drift-Rock is another rocky shoal, which lies about 2 failes S.S. E. 
from the south end of Caldy ; the least water on it is 4 fathoms ; but, with > 
fresh winds from the West or S. W. there is a great breaking sea uponit. 


Tenly, 
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Tenby. To sail to the eastward of Caldy island up to Tenby, keep close 
to the east side of the island, leaving the rocks on the starboard side ; or 
else run along to the eastward, and to the northward of the Woolhouse, 
leaving them on the larboard side: thence steer for Tenby, and anchor 
there before the town, in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

To avoid the Weolhouse-rocks, in sailing for Tenby round the east end of 
Caldy island, run in, until you bring a round building on the westernmost 
point of Catdy-haven open of the easternmost point of the haven. This 
mark will lead you westward of the rocks, and between them and the 
Catharines into Tenby road. To sail to the eastward of the Woolhouse, 
keep the spire over the easternmost land of Caldy in sight until you open 
the White-sand, which lies between the castle and the Catharines ; then 
haul in for Tenby-road, and anchor in 3 fathoms at low water. To tlie 
‘eastward and northward of the Wallox-rocks is good anchorage, in 6, 7 
or 8, fathoms; it is there all clean ground, and farther off shoal-water. 
You may also sail into the westward of Caldy island, between the island 
and the point of the main, to Tenby, where it is narrow, yet clean and 
deep water. 

The Harbour of Carmarthen lies from the island of Caldy E. 4S. 51 leagnes, 
and the channel leading in lies in N. N. E. on the east side of the middle 
paich. On the south side of the entrance is a large bank, which extends 
to a great distance from shore, the outer side going off flat. To sail in 
there, a pilot is necessaty for strangers ; over the shoalest part of the bar, 
there is, at half-flood about 14 feet water ; within the bar thereis 4 fathoms. 

‘Three leagues to the westward of the island of Caldy lies St. Gowen’s- 
point, the south point of Wales, by some called thé White-point. 

About 53 miles westward of St. Gowen’s-point lies Lenny or Crow-point, 
by some called St. Patrick ; a mile from which is a roek called the Crow. 
‘This rock lies exactly in the trade-way, and is covered at about four 
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hours flood. It is encompassed ‘by ‘several sunken rocks. 
a mile from shore, yet, being off a head-land, it is’ wery rc gerd in ae 
weather. 

Hence N. by W. westerly, about 4 miles, is the entrance of tie 
famous harbour of Milford. 
change, at alyout six o’clock, and spring-tides rise from 20 to 24 fect.. 

To fall in with Milford-Haven, keep Lundy island S. 2 E. or, the top 
of the Boon. and most remarkable hill to be seen in Pembrokeshire 
N. E.  E. until you make Lenny-point. 
you aay stand for the haven. . 

MILFORD.HAVEN is the most capacious and best harbour in 
Britain. You have no occasion for a pilot, either by day or night (taking 
the tide), even with contrary winds. ‘The height of tlie land here is about 


the height of that near Plymouth, On the west point, at the entrance, 


called St. Ame’s-point, stand two light-houses, hereafter described. This 
point is N. E. .N. 33 leagues from Cape Cornwall; N. 2 W. 162 leagues 
frony Hartland-point : and N. 
entrance is deep, and nearly 13 mile wide. Two ‘little islands are near the 
shore on the east side: the first, or Sheep-island, lies about two miles 
E. $, E. southerly from St. Anne’s-point; and the sécond, or Rat-island, 
is a little to the northward of Sheep-island. 

The only Dangers in the Entrance et the Chapel-rock, and the Sietoks: 
rock; the Chapel-:ock lies about 3 ofa mile west from Rat-island, and 
has 17 feet on it at low water: the marks for it are, the Stack-rock just - 
shut in by the land of Nangle, next Thorn island; and the houses of 
Lenny a little open of the west.end of Sheep-island. 

» The Thorn, or Harbour-rock lies about 2 cables’ length to the N. W, 
by W. of Thorn- “seme and has 17 feet on it at spring-ebbs. The ficaxtest 
fox it are, that part of the north coast of Nangle next to Thorn-island 

just 


Although but” 


In this part it is high-water on the full and - 


When the latter bears N.. E. 


4 W. 13% leagues from Lundy: island. The ° 


Z 
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just out by the north ‘side of that island, and the highest = of Slieep- 
island at the west end, just shut in by Rat -isiand. 
' The course into a-breast of Nangle-point, is about N. Et +E. Near 
this point isa littie islaud, called Thorn island, which lies abont 2 of a 
omile N. E, by E. of Rat-istand; and, about a mile E. by N. from Thorn- 
island is another large rock called. the Stack, which is always above 
water, and steep on albsides. The channel to the southward of the Stack 
is mostly used. 

After you are in, on the larboard, to the N. of Dale-castle, is the road 
called Dale-roud, a ready outlet, where you may lie land-locked from all 
but easterly winds in 5 fathoms at low water, good ground. In sailing 
. inp-be cautious to avoid a bay on the larboard side, sometimes mistaken 
for the Road, as it is dangerous. 

The Channel to the southward of the Stack is mostly used; between 
which and the south shore is an excellent anchorage of 9 to 13 fathoms. 
About 1 mile S. 8. E. from Stack- island is Nungle-bay, where the ground 
is good sind clear, and where ships may safely run aground on soft oaze. 
Observe that, the deepest water is in mid-channel, and it shoalens towards 
- the shores. i 

The usual and. most convenient Anchorage here is: Hnbberstone-road, or 
- Nangle-road. To sail for it, keep in mid-channel, until Hubberstone- 
town, on the north side, bears N. by E.; then anchor in-40 or 11 fathoms. 
Nangle-oaze, or Slutch, on the pene sides is all covered over at about 
half-flood. About the middle of it there are some irregular stones called 
the Oyster-rocks, about 4 feet high, which, as they do not appear at low 
water neap-tides, make the place very dangerous to vessels running in 
_ there when the wind.blows hard in the road. 
You will avoid shoul-water, and a sand-bank on the north side, with a 
‘arming wind, by not bringing St, Anne’s lighthouses open to the north- 


ward of the middle of Dale-valley. 


ward of Thorn-island. To avoid the sand-bank on the south side between 
Nangle-bay and Pennermouth, go no nearer than a cable and a hali’s 
length of the shore on that side, or no nearer than till the Stack appears 
on with a remarkable gap in the hills above Dale, to the westward of 
Dale-road, called Dale-valley. 

In sailing higher up the Haven, vou will avoid the above-mentioned 
bank on the south side, by keeping the Stack on with, or a little south- 
The Stack on with, or a Lttle 
northward of, Dale-valley, will carry you cicar of a ledge which extends 
a cable’s length southward from Ware-point, iying 2 miles above Hub- 
berstone. 

Abont a quarter of a mile north from the Tarret or Watch-house, ‘on 
the fort on the sonth side, below Nailand, lie the Car-rocks, which begin 


to dry at 4 hours ebb. These rocks form part of a ridge of rocky ground, 


stretching almost acvoss the haven, from Pater-church towards Lian- 
stadwel, which makes the channel narrow and difficult. To avoid them 
and a shoal which lies to the northward of them, of only 9 fect at low 
water, keep Ware-point just on with, or alittle open to the eastward 
of, the Bluff-head at Bullwell on the south side. You are abreast of 
them when the west end of the fort is in a line with the east end of Pater- 
chureh near the fort. 

East, about a quarter of a mile from the Car-rocks, is a sazd-bank, 
about a cable and a half long, of 9 feet at low water. As there are no 


marks to lead along the north side of it, nor of that of the Car-rocks, be 


sure to have water enough over it. 

The. best Anchorage near Nailand for large Ships, about 3 miles from St, 
Anne’s-point, is with Ware-point about a sail’s breadth epen of Nailard- 
point, Nailand-quay bearing W. N. W. 4 W. and Barnlake, to the east- 
ward of Nailand, N,4 W. muddy ground, and 8 fathoms water, Be- 

tween 
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tween this anchorage and the shore is some foul ground, which lies about 
half a cable’s length from Barnlake, Nailand-quay bearing W. 3 S. anda 
lime-kiln at Barnlake, N. by W. 

In the Bay opposite Nailand, about a cable’s length from shore, is a 
good anchorage; the Ferry-point bearing E. S. E, 4 E. and Barnlake 
N. by W. 7 W. in about 3 fathoms at low water, and more out of the 
way of the tide than in any other place. 

There is sufficient water for the largest ships to go near 15 miles above 

‘ &t. Anne’s-point, good anchorage most part of the way, and to the north- 

ward of Lowrenny, which lies about 42 miles above Nayland. With 
spring-tides, small vessels go up to Haverfordwest. 

The Porgus-bank, extends ina S. E,1 E.and N. W. 2 W. direction 
about 2 miles, and has from 9 to 10 fathoms on its extremities, and 52 
fathoms on its shoalest part, which isa little to the westward of its centre. 
From this spot St. Anne's point bears north, distant 3 miles; Sheep 
island N. E.3N. 2 miles; and the Crow rock appears a little within 
Saddle head. 

To the north-westward, of St. Anne’s-head lie the islands of Skokam and 
Skomar, with numerous rocks, &c. which render the navigation thence to 

‘St. David’s-head very dangerous, Skokam lies from St. Anne’s-head 
N.W. = W. about 4 miles. Skomar lies from Skokam north about 12 

« mile: between these islands, and between them and the main, there is 

plenty of water ; but as there are reveral sunken recks, no one should 

* attempt these channels but such as are well acquainted with the dangers. 

St. Anne’s Head-lights. The présent light-houses on St. Anne’s-head 
were first lighted in June, 1800. The lights are on the improved prin- 
~ ciple, with Argand lamps and reflectors, 


The low light-house, which is situated upon the extremity {of the head, ’ 


is 15 feet high, has its lantern elevated 160 feet above the level of the sea, 
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and exhibits a strong continued light from the island of Skomar to the 
northward, round to seaward, and up the-harbour as far as Hubbersténe. 
The high light-house is 45. feet high ; it is elevated 195 feet above the 
level of the sea, and bears from the low light N. 45° W. by the true me- 
ridian, or about N. by W. 2 W, by compass, and is distant from the low 
light 203 yards; no light is exhibited up the harbour from this light-house, 
but it appears equally as strong as the low light from the island of Skomar 
to Lenny-point. 
~-When the lights are in one, or the lower light directly under the upper 
one, this line of direction will lead about one-third of a mile without the 
Crow-rock, and thereby ships may round Lenny-point in safety, provided 
the low light be not brought to the westward of the high light ; which, 
in working off that point, must be attended to. % : 
Grasholm. About 6 miles W. N. W. from the island of Skomar lies the 
little island Grasholm, which is a high steep round rock, and the first land 
seen in coming towards the heaven from the westward, About 7 miles 
N. W. by W. 3 W. from it lie the rocks called the Smalls, on which a 
lighthouse is erected. : wip 
The main rock, upon which the light-house stands, is about 50 yards 
long, stretches S. F.and N. W. To the S. E, are four smaller rocks, 
that appear in a line before low water, extending about 100 yards, and a 
sunken rock till farther, and almost at once from 30 to 40 fathoms. 
Between Gramsholm and the Smalls lie two ledges of rocks called the 
Hats and Barrels, that appear at low water for about a mile. Part of _ 
the Barrelis seen at half tide. They bear from the Smalls lighthouse 
5S. E. by E. between 3 and 4 miles’ You must, however, be very careful, 
how to sail between ina calm, or in the night, for the tide runs ‘very 
strong, and there is a great over-fall with dreadful whirls to the south. 
ward, To sail on the east. side of them, keep within a league of a 
« 4 i) 
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holm. ‘To sail to the westward of them, keep about ‘one-third from the 
Smalls and two-thirds from Grasholm. To sail along the south side of 
them, keep Brasilla hill, the highest visible in Pembrokeshire, open to 
the southward of Grasholm; and to sail along the north side of them, 
keep the southern light-house ae St. Anne’s point on the west end of Sko- 
kam-island. 

‘The Flood-tide, or northerly stream here, is opposed by the islands and 

‘ rocks ; and, owing to the great pressure ot water from the southward, runs 
from 2 to 3 and 4 hours later than when it is high water on shore, ac- 
cording to the distance from shore and the stream in the channel, which 
must be particularly ebserved and allowed for. 

The Smalls beat from Cape Cornwal! N. N. E. 2 E. 32 leagues. 

St. BRIDE’s BAY. About 2 leagues N. by E 2 E. from Skomar, lies 
the island Ramsey. Between these islands is a great bay, called St. 
Bride’s bay, and, by some the Broad bay. Ramsey lies at the north point, 
and Skomar at the south point, of the bay. There is safe riding with any 
winds from the N. E. abort to the south in 7, 8, and 9, fathoms. Upon 
thenorth pointofthis bay stands the town of St. David. 

Jack Sound is the channel near Skomar, between Middling island and the 
main, about one-third of a mile wide. There are ? rocks on it which 
uncover every tide, one of which lies more than one-third over from Mid. 
dling island, and the other above a cable’s length from the main. The 
common channel for coasters is between these rocks. There is a small 
rock always above water, near the north entry, on the east side, about 
halfa cable’s length from the point; this rock must be left on the lar- 
board side, sailing from the northward. A very rapid tide runs through 
this channel. 

The Bishop and Clerks are fonr remarkable rocks to the westward of 
Rawsey, always above. water. In sailing-between these rocks and 
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Ramsey island, keep within halfa mile of Ramsey, to clear 3 other rocks 
that lie about half way, and dry before low water; and, to sail between, 
Ramsey and tiie main, keep within a mile of St. David’s Head, to clear 
two other rocks that lie about three-quarters of a mile eastward of the. 


| Bishop and Clerks, and dry about half ebb. 


There is a Channel for small Vessels between the island of emser and. 
St. David's Head, of 10 fathoms, but very narrow to. the northward, 
through which runs a great tide. 

dn Goldtop-road, or Little-haven, vessels, drawing 14 or 15 feet water;, 
may ride safely. with the wind so far to the westward as W.S. W. Ane. 
chor E.iN a quarter of a mile from Burrow-head, in 3 or 4 fathoms, 
sandy ground. A current on the south side of the bay sets with the ebb: 
to the westward for nine hours, and turns two hours before high water. 

Vessels, drawing 10 or 12 feet, may lie safely aground near the quay, in, 
Solvach-creek, on the north side of St. Bride’s Bay. In the mouth of this. 
creek, vessels may ride in 3 fathoms; but, when it blows between the. 
S.and W.a heavy sea sets in: keep on the east side of the Skerlas when, 
going in, to clear a shoal of 6 teet at low water, that lies half a mile to thes 
westward from it. 

The Entry of Solvach is two cables’ length wide; the highest part of 
Skerdi and Skerlas.rocks.in one, will lead you-to it: on each side, near 
the shore, is a small rock always above water ;. between the rock on the 
east side, and the shore, it dries at low water. To go in, leave the west- 
ernmost rock on the starboard hand, and keep.a little nearer.the shore 
than the rock: in the channel are 3.fathoms water: the channel; be- 
tween the two rocks, is a little nearer. to the westernmost, with 2 fathoms.. 
water in it. 

In Ramsey-sound a vessel may stop.a tide; but, in many places, the 
Fema is foul, and. the, stream irregular ; the best: anchorage is a. cable's . 

length 
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léngth from the shore, and one-third of a mile N. ‘from the Bitches and 
Whelps, in 7 fathoms, sandy-bottom. In Ramsey-sound the stream runs 
to the northward, from half-flood to half-ebb ; but near the shore, on 
each side, the stream sets directly contrary. 

The Horse-shoe rocic ties at the south entry of Ramsey Sound, on the 
east’side, about a cable’s length and a half southward of Penmanmillan 
point, and diies at half-ebb, 

The Great and Little Horse-rocks lie N. by E, 3 FE. half a mile from 
Penmanmillan-point: to clear them, keep the Neat point of Skomar 
island out by Pe:imanmillan-point, or keep near mid-channel, ‘The 
Tie Great-horse dries with spring-tides, but the Little- horse has 2% 
fathoms on it, at low water, 

Clachicocinan rocks tie westward of Pencleghor point, and about a 
qvarter of a mile N,N. E.and N,N, W. of Tlaanberry rocks, which are 
always above water. The rock whichis’ north of Llaanberry dries only 
on spring tides: the others diy about the last quarter ebb. There are 
two other rocks’ about a mile westward of Clachicorhian rocks, off 
Aberpool, an? about a mile from shore. “To sail without, or along the 
noriiside of these, keep au the way and Clerks in sight without St. 
David's head. 

The Bass Bank, which lies nearly in the direction of the coast, at the 
distance of 22 miles from St, Dayid’s hiead to the northward, is from 41 
fathoms onthe S. W. end to 20 fathoms on the N. E. end, about 6 miles 
in length, and about a quarter of a mile in breadth, Onits south end 
are 11 fathoms; cn its shoalest part about a mile from the S. W. end, 
are only 3 fetioms, St. David’s Head ‘bearing S. 1 E. 24 miles; on the 
_ middie 5, and on the north end 20: there is an overfall on this bank ; 
and, in blowing weather a rough sea: From near the west end of the 
shoal part tue west end of Skomar may be seen through the middle of 
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Ramsey Sound. To sail between the Bass and the Bishop ‘and Clerks, 
bring St, David's Head to bear S..E. and keep it so until youare through. 
From Abereastle creek north about 2 of a mile, 18 a rocky shoal of 3 
fathoms water, which may be avoided on the north side by keeping St. 
David's head a sail’s breadth open of Peucleghor point. : 
Tne Island of Ramsey, on the $. W. point, of Wales, and Cariisore: 
point, the S. E. point of Ireland, bear from each other S, E.Z S. and 
N.W.iN, distant 13 or 14 laagues. 
Currigonan Bay, at the extremity of Strumble-head, is a convenient ” 
place to stop a tide in when the wind is to the eastward of north ; an¢lior — 
a cable’s length southward of the island, when the sound is opens in 7 
fathoms, as in most other parts the bottom is foul, 
CARDIGAN-BAY. In Fisgard-roud, vessels may ride safe from aby _ 
winds, except from the N. to’ the E.; anchor with Cow-rock (which is 
always above water) N. W.2N. distant a quarter of a‘mile, and a white 
house to the eastward of Fisgard 8. S. E. 2 E. in 3 fathoms water. Ves- 
sels of 11 feet water say go up to Fisgard with spring-tides, but, at neap- _ 
tides, vessels of 6 or 7 feet only. 
In Aberdinas-road, vessels may stop, with westerly witids, on the east ; 
side of Dinas-iiead, in 3 or 4 fathoms, sandy ground. 7 
Newport:hdrbour-bar lies half a cable’s length from the shore, just patsy 
the village; there are 15 feet water on the bar with spring-tides, and, at 
neéap-tides, 7 feet. When a vessel is over the bar, she may take tho 
ground on clean sand, and lie siieltered in all weathers. ‘There are no > 
marks for this channel, but it may be distinguished, in general, by, the ap- 
pearance of the water. . 
Cardigan-harbour. In moderate weather, a ship may stop almost any 
where in Cardigan-‘oad, in 6 fathoms water. ‘The harbour is only fit for 
vessels of 9 ox £0 feet, that can take the ground easily. The channel is — 
nearest 
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néarest the east side of the bay, and js'liable to shift: in it are 414 feet 
water with spring tides, atid 9 feet at high water, neap-tides. A leading 
mark over the bar is, Penregid-point 8. by E. 1 FE. and a small hedge, 3 
miles off, just open” with the point, till yon are over the bat and in 
smooth water; then bring the point a little on the east end of the hedge. 
When you are a little westward of that point, yon may bring-to for a pilot. 


“Along the sonth coast of Cardigan-hay are several ledges, or rocky. 


flats, which dry every ebb-tide, but hone without the Headlands, except 
the Patches, the east end of which bears from Newkey-head E. N. E. 4 E: 
and’ from the smélting-house S. W. by W. 1 W.; they extend about 6 
miles westward: the N. W. end hath 11 foot at low ebbs, and thence to 
near the east end is from 6 to 12 feet water. To clear the west or outer 
end of the Patches, keep Newkey-head 8. W. by S.; or keep Sarnbuh- 
point-on with the north top of Snowdon-hill, bearing N. E. by E.— 
Snowdon-hill is the most remarkable mountain at the east end of Caer- 
marvonshire, . 


At the N. E. end of the Patches, is a Swashway, 3 of a mile broad, to: 


Swnginvelin-shoal, which shoal extends to the main, and has from 4 to 12 
feet water on it, till within a mile of the shore, where it dries. ‘To ‘sail 
through the Swatch, in which are 3 fathoms at low water, keep the cus- 
tom-house at the west end of Aberistwith, just open with Penguin-Ingan- 
point, which is at the north side of the castle, The stream of flood sets 
north and the ebb south on the Patches, and both commence near 2 hours 
later than the stream along shore. 

The little Port of Aberaeron lies 3% miles S, E. by E. 1 E. from New 
Key-head. Within this line of bearing are several patches of foul ground; 
und, to the eastward of tle port, isa shoal, of from 2 to 6 feet, that 
stretches a mile from the coast to the N. N. W.—There is also a rocky 


Ppot, nearly dry at low water, halfa mile to the W. N. W. Two lights: 


in one are the mark for the entrance. It is high water here, as well as at 
Aberistwith and Aberdovy, at half past seven, and spring-tides rise about 
18 feet. ) 

Aberistwith-harbour lies about 5% leagues E. N. FE, from New Key- 
head, is fit for vessels of 9 or 10 feet water only, and such must wait 
spring-tides to go over the bar, which lies near the shore, across the entry. 
A cable’s length within the bar is placed a perch; and beyond it, on the 
land, is a white moveable board ; these marks in one will lead over the 
bar. In the night, when any vessel is seen, care is taken to place two 
lights, one on the perch, and the other on the white board, for a direction 
over the bar. Aberistwith may be distinguished at some distance by 
Dinas-hill, which rises remarkably steep, at the south end; also by the 
ruinous castle at the N. W. end of the town, \ 

Aberdovy-harbour is about 3 leagues to the northward of Aberistwith, 
and is a safe harbour for vessels of 8 or 9 feet water, when they are. 
once init: such may anchor off the town, half a cable’s length from the 
shore ; but, as the bar and channel are liable to shift, it is not adviseable 
to attempt passing over the bar without a pilot. Aberdovy may be dis- 
tinguished at a distance, by being the first remarkable opening in the 
land to the southward of Caderidrish-hill. 

Sarnbuh-shoal extends about 3% miles westward ot Sarnbuh-point; it 
dries with spring-tides neara mile trom the shore; the rest never dries, 
but has from 2 to 8 feet water over it: to avoid the west end, - sailing 
northward or southward, keep Aberdovy-point 8. E. 

Barmouth-harbour is only fit for vessels of 10 or 12 feet water, and such! 
must not attempt to go over the bar till high water, spring-tides, nor even 
then if the sea be very rough. There are two bars to this harbour, but 
the south bar is by’ far the best, as the north one is very subject to shift, 
so that it should not be attempted but by a pilot. For the south bar, 

wait 
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wait the last quarter flood, and-keep.the perch, which is half a mile 
within the bar, on the beach-point; when over.the bar, leave the perch 
ne-third of a cable’s length on the larboard hand, and stand between 
Penrybn-point.and the small island near it; sail round the east end of that 
island for Barmouth, and anchor close under the houses, out of the stream 
of the tide.. Spring-tides flow here at 2 2 past seven, and rise 14. feet. 

Sarnbadrach-shoal, or . Putrick’s i St a long serpentine shoal, 
stretches 8 miles out to sea W. by S. trom the point, which lies near 4 
miles. N. 4 E..of Barmouth. It. is rocky; and, towards the outer ex- 
tremity, are 16 large stones, dry at low water. The-eastern part is also 
dry with spring-tides ; but, ebeuihates there is on it from 4 to 3 feet water. 
Penkilan he ad pee N. by W.2 W. and Ryval-hill in Caernarvonshire, 
N. by E.4 E. clears the west ye of it: and when Barmouth bears 
E. by N. pak will be to the southward ofit, in a fair way to that harbour. 
Sarnbadrach is very magnetical ; and, at the distance of a cable’s length, 
affects the compass, but, at the distance. of 2 cables’ length, it is not 
sensible. 

Trachmaur and Trathback harbours lie within one entry, and are only, 
fit for vessels of 6 or 7. feet water: 
attempt these harbours, as the channels are subject to shift ; and, within 
the bar, lies a shoal of only 2 feet; vessels of 7 feet water should wait till 
the last quarter of the flood, before they attempt to.go in. © 

Pulchely, harbour is only fit for vessels of 9 or 10 feet water; =the entry 
to it may be distinguisiied from St. Tudwal’s-road, by the Gimblet, a 
rocky peumsula, that forins the south side of the entry; take three quar- 
ters flood to, saii into ths: harbour, and keep the, Gimblet. half a cable's 
length on your Jarboard hand, and anchor in the bight, making fast to 
a ring on the rock; tiere,are never. less than 2 feet water on the bar, at 
the point of the Gimblet; vessels, finding. it hard riding in..St,. Tudwal’s 


it is dangerous for strangers to. 
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road, may, after half-flood, run for Palchely.: Iti is high. ‘ee here ict 
o’clock on the full and change, and spring-tides rise 20 feet. as 

St. Tudwal’s-roud is easy of access, and fit fur any vessel ; in sailing i ee 
there is a rock to be,avoided, which, lies about a quarter of a mile E,. 
from St.-Tudwals-islands ;, when there is any wind, it is easily perceived, 
by the breakers. ‘To pass it on the west side, keep within a:cable and an; 
half’s length of ‘the Islands, and you will have passed it, when. the 
south end. of the eastern island bears W.N: W. and may. steer direct; 
for the read. ° In going between St. Tudwal's-islands. and. the main, ; 
keep half a cable’s length from the maim side; the best anchorage. 
in this road is, when the westernmost island bears 8S. by W. and the black; 
point of Penryhu-du W. S. W. in 4 or 5 fathems ; small vessels mag; ride, 
nearer the shore in 3 or 33 fathoms, ‘ 

In Aberdaron-bay a vessel may stop a tide; but the padre does not, - 
hold well with strong winds; the best anchorage is a mile from. the: 
head of the bay, when Aberdaron-church bears N. in 4 fathoms near. thes 

middle of'the bay: i 

Three anda half miles, west is .Bardsey, island, pic which:and the, 
main, the channel is. more than a mile and a half wide, having from 15 top 
25 fathoms in it. 

Maunbigel is a small rock, about 4 of a mite from the N. W. point> oaks 
Bardsey, and is covered with spring-tides only; as is also Carregarona.. 
Rock, winch lies off the middle of the west side of the island. At about,, 
a cable’s length N. W. from Maunbigel, is a small shoal, which commponlahs 
shews itself by the breakers ‘at half ebb. 

- About S, 2 miles from Bardsey-island are some overbullag which Drea 
2:or/3. miles S, on which are never less than 4 or 5 fathoms; to clear the: 
rough sea, which is er re eet keep within 2 miles of Bardsey,, 
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CAERNARVON BAY. From _-Brashipoot:head, the shore lies nearly 
E.N.E. to Caernarcon-bar, and from thence nearly N.-by W-2 W. to 
Holy-head Island, forming Caernarvon-bay, which has, in most placen, a 
clean sandy bottom, and little stream of tide, so that a vessel may stop 
alniost any where, a mile or two from the shore, in moderate weather 
with the wind off the land; but the ground is not sufficiently, strong to 
hold in blowing weather, especially with westerly winds which make a 
great sea. 

_ Porthdinclyn-harbour is fit for vessels of 9 or 10 feet water, which may 
lie a-ground under the shelter of Porthdinclyn-pier; at spring-tides there 


are 2 feet more water in the pier at high water than at neap-tides. There | 


is a small rock, which lies a quarter of a mile eastward of the point, 
which dries at Pacecetarters ebb. 

Nevyn-harbour is fit for vessels of 6 feet water only ; it dries at half-ebb ; 
when Nevyn-point is on with Porthdinclyn-houses, you may anchor in 3 or 
4 fathoms, half a mile from shore ; but the ground does not hold well in 
hard gales of wind. It is high water here at three-quarters past 8, and 
8pring-tides rise 20 feet. 

: In Caernarvon-harbour, vessels of 12 feet water may, at high water neap- 
tides, go in, and anchor on good ground, in 4 or 5 fathoms, about one- 
third of a mile above Abermeny-point ; there are not above 2 feet water 
on the bar, at low water. Two buoys are placed at the entrance. Ves- 
sels going in, are to leave the outer or northern black buoy to the lar- 
board, and the red buoy to the starboard: they will observe the water 
ripples and breaks about the black buoy, which is occasioned by the 
meeting cf the tides, and not by shallow water. The red buoy is placed 
‘at the northern extremity of the south sand, and lies with the mill open to 
‘the eastward of Lianddwynen ruins, Vessels drawing more than 10 feet 


must notattempt going in’ before-4. hours food, About a cable’s length | 
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an a half S.S. W. from the extremity of Chlanthuin-point, lies a small 
rock, on which are two feet at low water; there is likewise a small 
rocky shoal, half way between Chlanthuin-point and the west extremity 
of the south bank, or Middle-patch, on which are 4 feet at low water ; a3 
it lies in the channel, do not sail in till half flood. The north bank 
extends northward neatly as far as Abermeny-point, forms the north, side 
of the channel, and dries with spring-tides only: the south bank is never 
dry, excepting a small part at the N. E. end, which dries with spring- 
tides, and commonly has a breaking sea on it ; its north side is steep-to. 
In sailing in or out, with little wind, observe. that the stream of flood sets 
northward, and the ebb southward, over it. 

To sail over the Bar, wait till half flood, and keep 2 cables’ length from 
Chlanthuin-point till past it, to clear the rocks; then steer S.S. E. till the 
east end of Holyhead-hill is on with Chlanthuin-pomt, keep that mark on 
till you bring the lime-house two-thirds from Bellon-paimt; then steer N. 
N. E. bringing the lime-house nearer by degrees to Bellon-point, iill it is 
hid by it; then stand on to Bellon-point. To avoid the Mussel bank, on 
which a perch is now fixed, keep Abermevy-point open of the east house 
of Caernarvon, or the hill next it: you are abreast of this bank, when 
Dinasdinchlea and the sand-hillocks of Dinchiamas are in_ one ; anchor 
when the lime-house bears S. E. or E. S. E. in 4 fathoms water, 2 cables’ 
length from the point, or below the ferry-house of Abermeny, on the east 
side of the point, with one anchor on shore. 

In Aberfru-bay, vessels may anchor, in moderate weather, on the north 
side of the bay, in 4 or 5 fathoms, about 2 cables’ length from shore. 

South Stack Light. The light-house is erected upon a rock called the 
South Stack, (being the extremity of the S. W. promontory of Holylead), 
and the elevation of the light is 201 feet above the level of the sea. It is 


arevolving light of 3 faces, one of whichis shewn eyery 2 minutes; whereby. 
: it 
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it will be readily distinguishable from the light on the Skerries, which is 
a stationary light, and beats from the light on the South Slack N, E. by E 
q E. distance 7z miles, and may be seen througha great part of Caernarvon 
Bay. Any wales making either of those two great lights can find no diih- 
culty in navigating round the Head, or into the Harbour of Holyhead, 
(where a brilliant Gas light is éalibited i in the new light house, at the ex- 
tremity of the pier) if winds permit ; and no directions that could be given 
would serve equal to that of having two lights in sight, as will be the case 
of a vessel in the situation above mentioned. 

The tides having great influence in the navigation of St. George’s Chan- 
nel, the giving any direct course or distance: might put the mariner off 
his guard against the effect of them, and induce him_to neglect the use of 
his lead, and keeping a good look out, so necessary in every case to his 
vessel’s safety. 

HOLYHEAD is a dry well-sheltered harbour, with soft ground to lie 
on; N. W. winds, however, render it dangerous to large shipping. © Ves- 
sels drawing 15 or 16 feet water may go in at high water, spring-tides ; 
those drawing 41 feet water may go in with neap-tides. In sailing for 
this harbour , keep the N. ahh 04) open of the low point of Ineswelt, 
to clear the Platters, which lie N. + E. a quarter of a mile from Inish- 
gybi, and on which are only 4 feet at low water: an old windmill ina 
line with the easternmost part of Inishgybi clears it on the east side. 
There is another rock, half a cable’s length northward from the middle of 
Inishgybi, tliat’ dries eit spring-tides ; vessels, when waiting for water to 
go in, may anchor in 5 fathoms, 2 cables’ length from the extremity of 
the pier, where the lighthouse stands, when the mouth of the harbour is a 
little open. The Dublin pakets make fast'to rings on the south side of 
Tnishgybi or Salt-island, and lie longer afloat than other vessels, and sail 
sooner in or out, than vessels which lie farther up the harbour, 


HOLYHEAD BAY AND HARBOUR. 


It is high water here on full and change days, at 10 o'clock, spring tides _ 


rise 20 feet. Thestream of tide near the west side of Holy-head bay, from 
the north Stack to Inishgybi-island, runs eastward the first 3 hours of 
flood, and then nine hours westward, within half a mile of the shore ; 
near the east side of the bay, it runs southward from. half-flood on the: 
shore to half ebb ; and from half eg to half-flood, it rnas northward a 
of the bay. 

In modevate weather a ship may stop a tide about the middle of Holy. 
head bay, in from 4% te 8 fathoms on good clean sandy bottom, bat if the 
wind begins to blow from the N. or N. W. either weigh anchor and work 
out in time, or wait for the tide to sail into the harbour; for if it blows 
fresh from that quarter, it is doubtful, whether the ground will hold 
sufficiently.” 

Skerries. | The island and rocks called the Skerries lie 51 miles N. N. E. 
FE. from Holyhead- Harbour, and about half a league from the main. 
The light may be seen 7 er 8 leagues off; and is‘of great use to the navi- 
gation of the coast, wyich is here, in general rocky, There are some 
rocks called the Platters, lying about one third from the Skerries light, 
and two thirds from Carnel’s, point, which dry only at low spring-ebbs ; to. 
avoid ‘them on’ the south side, keep mid-channel, or bring the west 
Mouse roek, which is always above water, on with Ruelva head 3: when 
it is between Ruelva head and middle Mouse-island, you will be above a 
cable’s length ‘to the southward of the Platters. 

The Harbour of Camlyn, in-which vessels may lie aground at low water, 
lies 12 league to the eastward of the Skerries. On the eastern side of its 
bay is a dangerous ledge of foul ground, called Harry’s Furlong, stretching 
one-third of a mile from the point. Here, and upon:a rock called 
Y Garreg Allen, or the Coat Rock, many vessels have been lost. The 
latter lies directly i in the tradesway, at the distance of about 2 miles 

eastward 
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‘edstwatd of the Skerries, it has an overfall witha dreadful whirl, and is 
- gaid to appear on eqainoctial spring-tides. ‘To avoid it on thé north side, 
keep ‘the lighthouse, W. by S. and when Land-hillat, the hill above Car- 
nel’s point, bears S. by W. you will be to the eastward of it. 

In the vicinity of the coast hence to the eastward are the three re- 
markable islands, 


of a mile from shore. The western one.bears nearly W.S. W. from the 
Coal Rock, and has within it 11 fathoms. The latter are also steep-to, 
GENERAL REMARKS. it is to be observed, generally, that ves- 
sels navigating off the western coast of Wales, ought to make particular 
allowance for lee-way in forming their course. For it has been re- 
‘marked, that ten vessels have been lost on the coast of Wales, for 
one that has been lost on the opposite coast. of Ireland._—The reason 
son is, that the wind blows for about nine months of the year from the S. 
W. and West, while the tides ofiebb and flood, combined with various in- 
draughts, run strongly S. W.: by S. and Ni, E. by N. and make a heavy 
swell that always falls upon the Welsh coast, between Holyhead and St. 
David's Head, the ill effect of which is felt with easterly winds: for the 
coasters have frequently experienced, that, in sailing with a gale hence to 
the westward, they could not make so much way as in sailing from the 
west. Hence it is, that some have found themselves upon a lee-shore when 
they supposed themselves considerably to the westward. The coast is 
generally steep, wnlike the adjoining Jand,' with very uneven ground, and 
great variety of soundings, which are not in the least to bedepended upon. 
AMLOCH PORT, formed by a small creck between two steep rocks, 
lies two miles to the west of Lynas or Elian-point, upon which is a light- 
house, and near half a mile so the south eastward of the Eastern Mouse. 


Tt is difficnlt for a stranger to find the entrance; but there are two small 


called the Western, the Middle, and the Eastern, 
Mouse. The two first lie about half a mile, and the latter one a, quarter; 
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white houses, one on each side of the dock, which have lights in them at 
night, that make it tlie more conspicuous, The Eastern Mouse is a good 
direction until you approach the shore. , 

Close to the westward of Amloch is Port Elian, where the Liverpoal 
pilot-boats lie afloat ready to. meet any vesscl in the offing. 

To the southward of Linas-point lies the creek of Diilas, iuto which an 
in-draught of the tides set with great rapidity. The entrance is narrow, 
and full of large stones, It is, however, considerably frequented. Vesscls 
anchor without the barin3 fathoms. Spring-tides rise 24 feet. 

In Redwarf-bay, a vessels may stop a tide, a mile from shore, when the 
wind is off the land; but, when the’wind is westward, the best part. to 
anchor in is off the south side of Malvro island, in 3 or 32 fathoms, 2 
cables’ length from the island, 

Porthlungdi is a place where small vessels may. lie aground, in pretty 
good shelter : on spring-tides there are 13. feet water in the channel, with 
neap tides 9, The channel is close along the West side of the bay, and 
may be distinguished by the ripple, or other peculiar appearances of the 
water there. Vessels commonly lie near the houses of Porthlungdi, 
sheltered most part of the tide by the outer part of the sand, whiclr dries 
at two hours ebb. 

The HARBOUR of BEAUMARIS is large and safe ; in moderate wea- 
ther, vessels may enter at any time of the tide by the western passage ; 
the ground is in general clean, and the depth in most parts sufficient for 
large merchants’ ships. The entrance is easily distinguished at.sea, by 

ts position with respect to Great Ormes Head, Penmanmawr-mountain, 
and Priestholm-island. 

There isa small sandy shoal which lies half a mile to the northward of 
Priestholm, with 10 feet on it at low water; the west end of Priest- 
holm, jest within the lowest part of the east side of Pemnanmawr- 

mountain 
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mountain, clears it on the west side; and the east end of Penmanmawr, 
‘shut it in to the top with the east end of Priestholm, clears it on the east ’ 


side. Off the west end of Priestholm, lies a ledge of rocks, called the 
“Causeway, extending 2 cables’ length S.S. W. which dries every tide; 


from thence, as far as S. E. by S. it dries with spring-tides only. On the. 


extremity of the first part, is a perch on a rock, which dries at low water ; 
keep this perch a cable’s length on your larboard hand going in, and 
‘when you are abreast of the perch stand S. W. to clear that part of the 
Causeway that dries: at the extremity of the Causeway, the steeple of 
‘Beaumaris is m a line with the slioulder of Lodge-hill. The point of 
Triundi opposite the perch, requires a berth of near a cable’s length at 
Jow water, for it shallows so far eastward of that point, and on it there 
are but 3 feet at low water, spring-tides. Near the south side of Triundi 
point, a sand bank begins, called Noman’s Land, which extends south- 
wesward along the bay-of Penmon above.a mile, is above a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, and dries at spring-tides only. Off the west end of 
this bank a vessel may stop in‘ moderate weather, in 2 fathoms water, 
above half a mile from Penmon shore ; this anchorage is called Cross Road. 

To sail into Friars-road from the perch, keep Beaumaris steeple in one 
with the shoulder of Lodge-hill (where it begins to slope downwards), till 
past Penmon-bay ; then keep the steep'e about the middle of the shoulder: 
keep the lead likewise going, to avoid the shoal water on each side : 
anchor off the Friar, when there is a small opening between the low water 
mark of Priestholm, ‘and the point of Triundi, and the Friars-house bears 
N. by W. or N. N. W. in 5 or 6 fathoms, or more out of the tides way, 
nearer the Friars, in 2 fathoms at low water, the Friars bearing N. by W. 
anda lane.at the summer house open. Triundi point will then be open 
a sail’s breadth, with the high water mark of Priestholm, and Beaumaris 
point, ina line with the town of Bangor. 


Vessels may anchor .off the 
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town of Beaumaris, at a cable and a: half's length from high water” 
mark, in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, with Priestholm just shut in by 
the point at the castle of Beaumaris... The stream of flood runs up two 
hours after high water, and the ebb runs-out 2 hours after low water. It 
flows here, on the full and change, at a bargin ‘cog 10, when the tide 
rises ¢7 feet. 

With winds from S, to the E, a ship. may stop between Priestholm and 
Great Orme’s head in Conway bay, about’a mile from bs in from 4 to 
7 fathoms water, c 

The harbour of Conway is fit for small vessels only ; the dacanels is diffi- 
cult, and, on spring tides, almost dry at the entrance, where it flows on 
the full and change till half past 10 o’clock: spring tides rise 24 feet and 
neaps only 15 feet. The best time to enter is at 4 hours’ flood. Then 
steer for the N. W. black buoy, which lies off Penmanbauch, and leave it 
on your larboard hand, and the second black bnoy also. Proceeding in 
the channel keep the red buoy on your starboard hand, as well-as the 
Perch. From the Perch haul up, and steer up by Tuti Pomt-for Conway 
town, keeping off Treconway point: on the larboard hand. There is 
water over all the banks for small sloops at 4 hours’ host, but pe ig who 
draw 10 feet must keep in the channel. 

The stream of tide from Orme’s Head to Chester Bar runs Bvon one 
milé an hour when strongest; from Chester-Bar eastward: to Parkgate 
about 31; and, along the North side of Hoyle Sand; about 2 miles an 
hour when strongest. The flood tide comes) from the westward, but 
turns southward toward the rivers, and the ebb the contrary. The most 
considerable shoals and sand banks between Great Orme’s head and 
Formby Point, are, Hoyle Sands, Chester-Bar, Burbo, and Mad Wharf. ° 

Between Great Orme’s head and Little Orme’s head, with the wind 
at West, or off-the land, a.vessel may stop a tide, in moderate, july te 

rom 
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-of a mile on the starboard side, and when it bears west, lian! up S.S. E.. 
| for mid-channel. At that time the rippling of the tide on the edge 6f 
Salisbury Bank,. will be very perceptible, as well as on the edge 6f 
.Mostyn. Bank. Having passed the point of Ayr, you may anchor in 
Wild road;. which is above a:mile sonth:eastward from the point in'5 ori6 
fathoms : here tie tide when strongest, runs 32 miles-an hour, and: makes: 


fronr fialf a-mile fo a mile from shore, in from 4 to 6 fathoms; or any 
where between Little Orme’s head and Vorid river, in 23. and 3 fathoms, 
at 12 or 2 miles from the shore; or off Galkmellad parish, in 2{ or 2 
“fathoms, a mile from the shore. 
Vorid River is smail, and divides Flint and Wrenbiglishires;. near its 
“mouth, on clean sand, small vessels may ground, sheltered from the sea. 
There are two perches on the west side of the channel which serve to | a rough sea with a windward tide. 
point out its direction. To fallin with these perches an hour before high [ To sail-over CHESTER Bar to the northward of tlie Middle ‘Patch, so 
“water, bring Rhuddlun Castle and St. Asaph Church in one; sail in that | soon as Rhuddian Castie and S: Asaph Church are ina line, bring: Bidston. 
‘direction till you see the perches—give them each a berth of a ship’s | mill on with the North Beacon.on Helbre Island, and steer in that‘direction: 
Tength on the starboard side, and anchor onthe West side of the river | until Nunt-house and Barn come ina line; you will them be over the bar, 
near Lodge-hill, just witiin the first point. In this channel are t5-feet | and may edge away towaris the Pointof Ayr light-house, to which give'a: 
‘at high water with spring tides, and 10 withneap. Jt is high water at 26 | berth of a mile on the starboard side, and proceed as. before.. 
“minutes past 10 on full and change days. . To sail trom Wikp Roapn'to DawPoot, preceed up the Welsh Chan-- 
CHESTER and LIVERPOOL. Cuesrer Baris about3 miles.aeross, | nel, which bends from S..S. E. to S. E. by S. and S.E. by E. until the 
‘and extends from the west end of the West Hoyle Sand to the flat of the | Grange Mill: bears N. E.-by E., then haul short round towards it, and’ 
“shore opposite, having nearly midway a Middie Pateh which dries. The | endeavour to keep it on that bearing until Burton Mill comes over the’ 
shoalest water on the other parts, both on the north. and south sides of the | tewn of Parkgate: you will:then have’cleared the South end of Salisbury 
‘Middle Patch,is 8 feet at low spring ebbs. ‘Bank on-your larbeard, and Bagilt Flats on: your starvoard hand.. You: 
To sail over CHESTER Bar in a vessel drawing 42 feet, bring Great | may then proceed upward, keeping your lead going, and borrowing on 
Orme’s Head so as to be shut below, and a little open above of Little | the larboard shore to Dawpool road, orto Bearhouse Pool, where you: 
‘Orme’s Head, and keep them so, till Rhuddlan Castle and St. Asaph | should anchor in 2 fathoms at low water, until you get a pilot.. At 
€hurch are in one; then haul in about S, E, till the south mark on Parkgate, which. is farther up’ the river Dee, vessels, in order to lie 
‘Helbre and Bidston Light-house come in one. Keep them in that diree- | safe, must lie aground on the beach below the town, for ia the channel, 
tion and they will lead in the deepest water over the bar, and to the | the stream of tide is so strong, and the ground so bad, that the vessel. 
southward of the Middle Patch, which you will have passed, when Nant- | would drag her anchors. They generally. take the ground at about the 
“House and the Barn aboye it, come in aline. Proceeding in this line of | first quarter ebb. i . 
direction, so soon as you have passed the bar, you will increase the depth | To sail from Dawpoot, or DaLpoor, into HoyLake. Bring and 


ty 3, 4, 6,10, and 12. fathoms, Give the point of Ayr lighthouse a-berth:| keep Heswall Churca which appears among the trees,-on with aire 
, f aint ; 
a 
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Point ; this mark, will lead along the edge of the Lime Wharf, and clear 

of. the Seldom Seen Rock on your larboard hand. When, the north end 
of Great Helbre island bears N. N. E. steer towards it, keeping it 
open on the starboard bow, in order to give ita moderate berth in 
passing it ; and. when the Hotel at Hoylake comes on with the south end 
-of Middle Helbre, you will have crossed Esther Lake Bar, on which, 
there are only two feet at low water ; consequently it is necessary to 
take a proper time of the tide for crossing over it. Having passed Great 
Helbre island, steer towards the south or Lake Black Buoy, and when 
near it leave it on the larboard hand, and steer about. E. by S. for the 
anchorage in Hoylake. The best holding ground is half-way between 
the Hotel and Lake lights. But if it should be night, keep the point of 
Air Light-house just open of the north point of Great Helbre, and it will 
lead you about midway in the Lake, when the Lake lights bear 8. S. E. 
you may anchor in about 2% fathoms, at low water. 

The Hoy Le SAnps ae about 4 leagues in length from E. S. E. to 
W.N.W. Of these, the East is divided from the West by Helbre 
Swash, a channel of about one-third of a mile wide, hereafter de- 
‘scribed; the West Hoyle has also.some swash ways through it, one? of 
which, directly opposite the point of Ayr is called the Western Swash, 
or Pipe Clay Gut. The West end named the Outer Patch lies about 23 
miles from shore, at a short distance to the eastward of Vorid River. 
The south part of the Outer Patch to the westward of Pipe Clay Gut, is 
uncovered at high water, neap tides: to the eastward of the Gut, it dries 
athalfebb. The south part of the East Heyle Sand is dry at high water, 
neap tides, and breaks off thesea from the anchorage in dl sat 

The Burso Sanp is about 62 miles in length N.2 W. and S. 3 


The south end is about a mile from shore off the Redes: and Pore iti 
a bank extends to the W. N.W.1 W, called the North Bank ; to the 
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westward of which a Flat.of four feet extends to within 2 of a mile of 
the East Hoyle, and forms with that sand what is called the Horse Chan-' 
Between the Burbo and North Bank on the north side, and the flat — 
from the shore called Mockbeggar-Wharf on the south side, is the Rock 
Channel, and. to the eastward of the Burbo, between it and the Crosby Sand 
and Middle Patch, is the Crosby Channel. At the north extremity, of the 
Middle Patch, Jeaving a swashway betwecn, called the Grange Swastiway, 
begins the S, E. extremity of Jordan’s Bank, which extends thence north- 
westward 2 miles, having a depth of 2 foun between it and the north 
end of the Burbo; and on its N. E. side, between it and yay Point 
Flats, is the Formby Channel. ; 

There are, several Beacons on shore, besides two light-honses, called 
the Sea-Lights; one of which stands near Mockbeggar-Hall, the other on 
the top of Bidston Hill, about 2 miles off, to the N..N. eastward of a 
windmill; and the Lale, lights on the shore opposite Hoylake. 

A FLoatine Licut Vesser lies off the entrances of Helbre Swash, 
and the Rock Channel, which has been found of great service to ships 
navigating on this Poker in these channels by night, She has three 
masts, and wears a blue flag on the main-mast head by day, and a light 
by night, elevated 33 feet above the sea, which can be seen in clear 
weather, ty an eye elevated 15 feet, at the distance of 4 leagues; hut 
shews three lights in all directions within 3 miles, This vessel has been 
shifted lately, and now lies with the following marks and bearings, viz. 
the Light-house on Bidston Hill a sail’s breadth open to the northwafd 
of the Lizza-light-honse, bearing $. E. 3 S,; the marks on Great Helbre 
Island bearing S. distant. 43 rigs with Helbre Swash fairly open, in 
a stream with the light; A the N. W. buoy S. E. 2S, distant’ it mule.. 
It lies also 12 leagues E, ’s. E.1S. from Point ang 

LIVERPOOL. To sail into Liverpool through the Horse and Rock: 
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CHANNELS, it is necessary to. observe that there are five red buoys, and 
the Rock Perch to be passed on your starboard side, and five black buoys 
on your larboard side, _ Of the red buoys, the first is named the N. W. 
buoy, and lies in 7 fathoms off the north point of the East Hoyle sand: 
the next, the N: W. spit buoy, 3 of a mile S. E. 3 FE. from the former, 
lies in 5 fathoms, near the N. E. point of the sand. Jackson’s Buoy, 
lying at the 8S. E, point of the same sand is the next; then the N. E- 
point buoy, lying off Drinkwater’s spit; and lastly, the Wharf Buoy, 
lying on the edge of Mockbeggar-Wharf. The Perch stands on a rock, 
ata large quarter of a mile from the rock land. . The first Black Buoy, 
is at the S. W. point of the North bank, called Spencer’s Gut Buoy; the 
next is the Patch buoy, lying néar the S. E, point of the Patch; the 
Third is the Bank Buoy, lying near the S. E. part of the North-Bank ; the 
next is the Brazil-Buoy, lying neartheS, point of the Burbo; and the Fifth 
is called the Gut buoy, which lies near the S$. E, point of the Brazil Bank. 

BmsTON-HILL, in clear weather, may be. seen 7 ar 8 leagues’ off, 
Bat iu hazy weather, keep in about 10 fathoms water until you see the 


floating Light, from which run in with Bidston Lighthonse, a little open - 


to the northward of Lizza Lighthouse ; this course will lead you 2 cables’ 


length to the eastward of the N. W. Buoy and. N, W. Spit Buoy before 
deseribed, lying a cable’s length off the north end of the East Hoyle 
Sand. When you have passed the N. W. spit buoy about half a mile, 
steer about south, until you have crossed the line of direction of the 
lights, and opened Bidston Lighthouse a sail’s breadth to the southward 
of Lizza Lighthouse, Then steer towards the lights agaia, and it will 
lead you clear of the Four-Feet Flats; and when St. Thomas’s Church 
Spire, in Liverpool, comes open to the southward of the Barn at.Mock- 
beggar, if the wind is-northerly, haul up E.,S. E.. for Spencer's Gut 
Buoy, aud pass close to the southward of it; observing to keep Walton 
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Church open of the Red-Noses as you proceed, in order to avoid tle 
Patch Shoal. But if the wind he southerly, continue to ran on with the 
Sea Lights a little open as before, until the Upper Bootle Mark comes on 
with the Red Noses, and proceed in that direction: this mark will jead 
you to the northward of the N. E, buoy, off Drinkwater’s spit, and half- 
a cable’s length to the southward of the Patch Buoy, from whence you 
alter your course to East, or nearly so, giving a berth to the Bank and 
Brazil Buoys, (Black) on your larboard, and the Wharf Buoy (Red) 
on your starboard hand, 

On the Mockbeggar side the soundings are regular, and there are four 
fathoms in the stream of the Wharf Buoy at half flood. But, in order to 
know the depth of the water, at that time of the tide in the channel off 
the Red-Noses, keep your lead going, and if from abreast of the Bank 
Buoy, in mid-channel, you, carry 6 fathoms, to mid-channel between the 
Braziland Wharf Buoys, you may be assured of having 3 fathoms in the 
shoalest part of the channel, off the Red-Noses, Should that not be the 
case, or that there is not sufficient water for your dranght, anchor in 
Wallasey Hole, between the Wharf and Brazil buoys, with Bidston mill 
just open to the westward of Bidston Lighthouse. Thence you may ob- 
serve whether the flood has covered the bottom boards on the Rock 
Perch; if it has, there are 15 feet in the shoalest part of the channel,- 
and the Burbo Bank will be eutirely covered, 

Having sufficient water, from Wallasey Hole, stecr about East, to 
bring the two Bootle Marks inaline; and gnard against the setting of 
the ebb at the entrance of the New Deep, and over the Brazil bank, as 
the channel is here very narrow, To, avoid the Middle Bank on your 
starboard hand, which extends so far westward as the Red-Noses, keep 
upper Bootle Mark a sail’s breadth open to the northward of the Lower. 
Mark, and as you adyance, keep the Gut Buoy on your larboayd hand, 

and 
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and continue the line of the Bootle Marks until you are to the eastward 
of the Rock Perch, or until the New Ferry House comes open of 
Seacomb Point, then hanl up, and steer on that line, observing, as you 
advance, to give Seacomb Point a berth on your starboard hand. There 
is anchorage off the Magazines, about two thirds of a mile southward of 
the Rock Perch; but the best anchorage in the river, is off Tranmere 
Ferry, in 8 or 9 fathoms water, with a White Cottage at the west end 
of Birken-Head, on with Bidston Lighthouse, and the Trees at Seacomb 
on with the east end of Birken-Head ; and in the Sloyn all the way up 
above the new Ferry, at about a cable’s length from shore, in 6 or 7 
fathoms, where the stream of tide is easy. 

In the middle of the river, especially off Seacomb point, the ground is 
rugged and the tides are rapid, sometimes spring tides run 6 knots, which 
make the anchorage unsafe. It is high water at the Rock Perch on 
full on change days at 10 hours 56 minutes. Spring tides rise 35 feet, 
neaps 14 feet. < 

Hoyiake. To sail through the Horse CHANNEL to theanchorage off the 
N. E. buoy, at low water, and by night, with a vessel of 18 feet draught of 
water, From the Floating Light, bring and keep Bidston Light a sail’s 
breadth open to the northward of Lizza Light, until you get abreast of the 
N. W. spit buoy, then keep the two lights in one until the Upper Lake 
light bears south, then steer towards it, until you open Bidston Light a 
sail’s breadth to the right of Lizza Light. You then steer towards Bidston 
Light until the Lake Lights bear about S. by W. 24 W. and then anchor 
in 5 fathoms water, on good holding ground. To sail from this anchorage 
off the N. E. buoy into Hoylake in the night, take two-thirds flood, or if 
your vessel draws 15 feet, high water, and bring the Upper Wate’ Light 
a ship’s length open to the southward of the Lower Light ; steer towards 
thei in that ‘direction, and you will pass at halfa cable’s length’ to the 
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‘southward of Jackson’s Buoy, whence you steer about S$. W. by W. into 
the Lake, and when the Upper Lake Light bears §. by E. and the Point 
of Ayr Lighthouse comes nearly on the north peint of Great Helbre 
Island ‘bearing about west, you will be in the middle of the Lake, whea 
you may anchor in 3 fathionis; on good holding ground, where the flood 
stream runs about 3 knots, and rises '28 feet on spring tides. 

-HELBRE Swask. To’sail from the FLoatine Lien through Helbre 
Swash, either mto Hoylake or Chester River with a vessel drawing 45 
feet, at @hours flood. From the Floating Light steer in, keeping the 
south mark on Helbre Island open to the eastward of the north mark, 
Bat if it be night, as yon steer through, keep the Floating Light a‘stern 
north a little westerly, and you will at that time of tide have water over 
the Five-Feot-Flats, which extend across the north entrance. In steering 
through by day, give the chequered Red and White Buoy on the N/E. 
point of ‘the West Hoyle bank a berth of half a cable’s length on your 
starboard side ; ‘from thence you will see that the two Helbre Marks in 
one as they now stand, lead too close te West Hoyle Bank, therefore 
keep them a little open, and approach the East Hoyle no nearer than to 
have the Summer House on Helbre on with the South Mark. ‘If you 
intend going into Hoynaxe, haul close round the South Buoy’ (black) 
on your larboard hand and steer E. 3°S. for the anchorage, as before 
directed. But if bound to the Dee, pies the Black Buoy-a. berth on your * 
larboard hand, and pass by Great-Helbre at the same’ distance. When 


' the south end of Middle Helbre’ comes on with the Hotel at Hoylake, 


you will be the length of Esters Lake Bar, and Heswall Chureh’will ap- 
pear among the trees on with Heswall Point. ‘Turis mark will lead along 
by the edge of Lime Wharf, and clear of Seldom-Seen Rock; ; keep the 


lead gomg ‘and borrow on the Dawpool shore, and when Caring to it, 
you may anchor. — 


Hoviaxe 
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HovraKe To Livervoor. -To sail out of Hoynaxe for LiveRppop. 


weigh at half flood, and keep in 3 fathoms along the shore; give Jackson's 
Buoy a berth on your larboard hand, and when’ yon are abreast of the 
beacon haul up N. E. and the N. W. mark at Formby will be right 
a-head. Keep it so and pass the N. E. buoy on your larboard hand, and 
at that time of the tide you will have 16 feet, at half a cable’s length from 
it. The best channel for a ship of great dranght, is between Jackson's 
buoy and the N. EF. buoy, the leading mark for which, is the Beacon open 
a sail’s breadth of the west end of Iuby Wood, bearing about S.1 W: 
Having passed the N. E. bucy, steer for the Patch Buoy, and proceed 
to Liverpool as before direeted, 

Formpy CHAnyeL. Fo sail into Liverpool through the Formby Chan- 
nel, Narrows, and Crosby Chanuel. Here are 6, black bnoys, to be passed 
on the Jar baatd, hesides the fair- hey buov, black aud white, and 2 red and 
one black buoy on the starboard side. With the floating light bearing 
S.S. W.z W. Sistant 74 miles, and the S. E. Formby Mark a little open 
to the sontliward of the N. W. Beacon, at the distauce of 6 miles from 
the Formby shore, you will find about 8 fathoms water, hard sandy bottom, 
Then if your ship draws 16 feet, wait until 1d or 2 how's flood, and pro- 
ceed with the Formby Marks open as above described, and you will pass 
a large cable’s length to the southward of the two first, (namely the N. W. 
and Fairway) buoys; give the third (Formby Point Buoy,) a good berth 
on you larboard hand, end haul to the southward for the first red buoy on 
your starboard hand, situated on the N.E, extremity of Jordan's Bank, i in 
2 fathoms at low water > spring tides, at the entrance. of the Narrows. Brace 
up sharp and han} close round this buoy, and leave the N. E. Black Buoy, 


which is the third from sea, and the first of the Narrows on your larhoard 


-hand, and the Second Red Buoy on your starboard hand, ‘The leading 


' Patch. 


On one side a shade of red glass is interposed, 


Mark throngh the Narrows is, Irby ai, S. W. by S..or the Ligza Light 
Ge 


House on with Irby Wood, the latter clears the west end of the Middle 
Give the north ie of the Patch (the 4th black buoy,) a berth 
of half a cable’s length on the larboard side, and if thick weather, steer 


south for the Middle Buoy of the Patch. (the 5th black buoy) eich alsa 


lies, i in 2 fathoms at low water; but if clear weather, keep High Park Mill 
touching the Rock Land, and steer with it so; or te St. Paul’s Church, 
on with the South White Mill near Liverpool. The latter mark will lead 
youall the way up, and take you to the westward of the Crosby Point Buoy, 
which is the 6th black buoy on the larboard side, situated off Crosby point, 


in 34 fathoms at low spring ebbs, bearing from the Middle Patch Buoy 
a S. FE. 4 E, and from the Rock Pereh N.t 


W. distant 32 miles. When 
the New Ferry Honse comes open of Seacomb Point, proceed as before 
directed trom the Rock Channel. Ifyou have a Turning Wind stand no 
nearer to the Burho, than to bring St. Nicholas Church to the Rock Land. 
‘There is a Bank of 2 fathoms at spring ebbs, lying 34 miles N. E. 2 N. 
fromthe Light Vessel. The marks for its southern end are Bidston Church 
Tower open to the southward of the house on Bidston hill; and for its 
north end, the former in a line with Bidston light house. . 


DIRECTIONS for the Southern Coast of IRELAND. 


HE Tuskar, a remarkable high rock, lies from the Land’s End, 
#- nearly N. N. E. 44 leagues; from the Smalls’ lighthouse N. iW, 
11% leagues; and from Carnsore point, E.S. E. 7 E. 7 miles. The 
Tuskar is now distinguished by a Light- house, constructed on the principle 
of that on the Eddystone in the ‘English Channel. The Light is revolving 
and has three faces, one of which appears refnlgent every two minutes, 
so that, in each revalution 
one face appears of a deep red colour every six minutes, 
The 
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The rock is about 20 feet above the sea at high-water, and the elevation | 


of the light house 105 feet above the base. About halfa mile S. W. of 
Tuskar, are some sunken rocks of five feet water; to avoid which, keep 
nearly a mile from the south-west side of ‘Tuskar. Nearly midway between 
the Tuskar and the main, is a Jong, narrow, sand, called the Batliées, of 6 
feet water; the south end of which bears W. 2 N. from that rock, and E. 
by S. from Carnsore-point: it thence extends N. by E.3 E. 23 miles, and 
has 3 fathoms on it. 

To avoid the Baillies, on the east side, keep nearer to the Tuskar than to 
the main: near the sand in this channel are 16 fathoms. In the bay op- 
posite to it, about three-quarters of a mile from shore, you may anchor 
in 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Black. Rock. Eleven miles W. 4 N. from Tuskar, and-4 miles W. by S. 
from Carnsore-point, lies Black Rock always above water. Between the 
Black Rock and the shore, to the westward of Carnsore-point, is am an- 
chorage in 6 and 7 fathoms. Nearly 1 mile S. E, from the Black Rock, 
are two small rocks called the Barrels, which appear at half-ebb; to go * 
the southward of them, when sailing to the westward, keep Gidenore, 
Point, open of Carnsore Point until Black Rock bears N. by W.2 W. or 
is on with Ballahele-castle; you may then steer W. by S. past the rocks: 
that lie to the southward of Great Saltee Island. Going to the eastward, 
keep above a mile to the southward of the Black Rock. 

Great Saltee [sland south point lies about 22 leagues W. from the Black 
Rock. Off the north-west point of this island, you may anchor in 5 or 6 
_ fathoms. Liftle Saltee island lies about 3 miles 8. by W. 3 W. from Ballitaig- 
castle-point; between are 4 or 5 fathoms, Kunnymore-rock, a rock always 
above water, lies a mile and a half 8, S. W. £ W. from the S. W. point of 
Great Saltee island. Kunnyheg-rock, a rock which appears at half ebb, lies 
about a mile S. W. {S. from Kunnymore; and, from the south-west point 


CARNSORE POINT TO WATERFORD. 


of Great Saltee, S. W. by S. 2 miles, When Kunnymore-Rock is on witir 
the middle of the sound or opening between the Saltee.islands, you are to: 
the eastward of Kunnybeg-Rock ; when the sound is quite shut in, you are 
a little to the westward of it. Brandy-rocks, two. rocks which appear at 
half-ebb, lie 2 miles E. by S. from Kunnymore ; and from the south-west 
point of Great Saltee, S$. E.? S. 42 mile. Togo clear of them; on the 
east side, keep the Castle of Ballitaig open of the east end of Little Saltee: 
to go clear of them, on the south side, keep Kunnymore-Rock W. N. W. 
IN.; and, on the west side, keep Ballitaig-Castle just open of the west 
end ef Little Saltee; or keep the north end of Great Saltee N. N. E. 

A narrow ridge of large stones, called St. Patrick’s Bridge, extends 


‘ northward in a curve from Little Saltee to the main, with only from 7 to 


10 feet onit at low water. - - 

Half a mile to the northward of the south-west point of Little Saltee, 
liesa small rock of only 3 fect. A eable’s length S. W. from the same 
point is another small rock, which appears at half ebb. ‘Pwo rocky shoals, 
of 6 feet water, extending northwards, lie about a quarter of a mile from 
the north-east end of Great Saltee island. Between these shoals you may 
anchor, with moderate southerly and south-east winds, by bringing a 
small house, seen there, to bear S. or S. by W. about a cable and a half’s 
length from the shore: the ground is clean. To go clear of these shoals, 
and between the Saltee islands, keep nearer to Little Saltee than to the 
great one.— With moderate westerly winds, you may anchor along the 
east side of Little Saltee, 2 cables’ length from the shore, in 6 fathoms, . 
clean, but not good ground, 

Half'a mile eastward from the entrance of Feathard-creek, is a rocky 
shoal, of only 4 feet. From Ingard-point, a ledge extends nearly half- 
way to this shoal ; and a shoal of 2 feet, called the Bridge of Braceen, ex- 
tends about half a mile S, + ap from the point next to the northward of 

Slade 


WATERFORD HARBOUR. 


Slade harbour. To avoid this shoal, keep any part of the mountain of 


Fort, above Wexford, open of, or without Baganbon-head. 

Feathard, on the north side of Ingard-point, and about 12 miles N. W. 
of Saitee island, is a'Small Dry Harbour. Betwixt the pier-heads are 8 
or 9 fect at high water, spring-tides; and 6 or 7 feet with neap-tides. 
From the point, a Rocky Ledge extends eastward about two cables’ 
length; to avoid it on the north side, when going in or owt, keep an old 
castle at the south end of Feathard trees on with the Pier Head. About 
half'a miie to the eastward of Ingard-point, there is a Long Rocky Shoal; 


the least water on it is 5 feet: a leading mark to it is, a Summer House | 


below Feathard trees, on with the fore-mentioned castle. 

In Slade Bay 1% mile to the north-east of Hook Lighthouse, vessels 
may anchor, and be sheltered from westerly and northerly winds. The: 
ground is foul in the N. E. part of this bay. The mark for the best 
anchorage is, the Pier-Head and the Castle in one, opposite to a stone- 
wall, which runs out a little way from the shore, in 5 fathoms, clear and 
gandy ground. Slade-harbour, about a mile to the eastward of Hook 
Light-house, is dry at low water, and only fit for small vessels. Between 
the Pier-Heads are 11 feet at high water, spring-tides; and 8 or 9 feet at 
neap-tides, 

WATERFORD-HARBOUR. From Great Saltee island to Hook- 
point, on which Waterford light-house is erected, is W. N. W. 13'miles; 
and, from the Land’s-End to Waterford light-house, is N, 2 E. 43 leagues, 
When coming from the southward or the eastward for Waterford, keep 
Sleanaman- Mount, a remarkable mountain inland, N. E.; or keep Saltee- 
Island E.S E. until you see Hook Light-house on the east side of the 
entrance of Waterford-harbour. Go not any nearer Hook-Point than 
about a cable's length, to avoid falling into irregular streams of tide that 
fun near it. 
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Having passed the Hook, proceed for the anchorage at Passage, with a 
flood-tide, or a leading wind, and steer for Credan-Head, giving it a berth 
of at least halfa cable’s Menta From Credan-Head, steer N. E. by N. 
‘for Duncannon-fort, carefully avoiding the sand- Gey which extend 
from both shores; that on the starboard side begins at Bluff-Head, extends 
more than half a mile from shore, and terssinates at Duncannon-Fort. 
Between Bluff-head and Duncannon-fort is Ballistraw-Bay. ‘The sand on 
the other side, called Drumroe-Bank, extends more than a mile from 
shore, and narrows the passage abreast of Duncannon-Fort to about a 
cable’s Jength. The thwart-mark in the narrowest part of the channel is, 
Father Hogan’s House on with Newton Trees; and the leading mark 
‘through it is, Two Lights in Duncannon-Fort ina line with each other. 
About three-quarters ofa mile northward of Credan-House, is a Bar com- 
posed of loose shingle, which streches across, and is little move than a 
ship’s length over. In northerly winds, there are only 13 feet water on 
it; but, with southerly winds, 26 feet. The deepest Water is towards 
the starboard shore. Between the bar and Duncannon-fort are from 2 
and a half to 9 fathoms; deepest nearly abreast of the lights. When 
abeve the lights, keep near the eastern side, steeting about N. 2 E. for 
the Church of Ballibake, until you see a Perch which is fixed on the 
upper end of Drumroe-bank, to which you must give a good berth. 
Abreast of this perch are 6 or 7 fathoms in the middle of the channel. 
The usual anchorage is about a mile above Passage-Town, in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

Two or three miles above Pussage is very goo: anchorage, and there the 
stream is much weaker than at Passage. In proceeding for this place, 
avoid a spit of sand, which stretches off about W. S. W. from Buttermilk- 
Castle, extending about half-way over to the opposite side; the least 
water on it is 9 feet. Avoid also a small bank of 9 feet aft low water, and 
14 feet at half tide, which lics about two cables' length from shore, on 
. the 
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the south side of Cheek-Point. In proceeding about low watér, keep in 
the middle between the two points, or rather nearest to Buttermilk- 
Point; if the flood-tide be ramning, keep in the rough part of the stream, 
and yourwill go clear of the shoal. Vessels, drawing 10 or 11 feet water, 
may go up to Waterford, where there are 2 fathoms at low water, a ship’s 
length from the Quay. The safest channel to Waterford is on the north 
side of Little island ; the channel on the other side is deeper, but it is 
narrow, winding, and subject to eddy tides, which make it dangerous. 

Swiny-head is opposite to Hock-Point, on the west side of the entrante 
of Waterford. Vo the southward of this head, there are three sinall 
islands, called the Filis Kirt, which are stcep-to. 

TRAMORE-BAY, about 4 miles westward of Switly-Head, and 6% 
miles to the westward of Hook Light-House, is notorious for shipwrecks, 
‘and must be earefnily avoided. In hazy weather, when the Hook-Tower 


eaunot be seen, this bay has been frequently taken for the ‘entrance of 


Waterford; and many ships have thereby been lost. Hard southerly 
winds drive a heavy sea into it, and the flood-tide ‘sets with great velocity 
toward Rineshark-Harbour ; which, operating jointly, render it almost 
impossible for a ship, so caught in the bay, to get out of it by plying to 
~ windward. The ground is so fonl and rocky that cables are frequently 
eut, and both ships and men lost. The N, W. part of the Bay is 
u ie only place where there is a possibility of escape; the east side being 
so shoal, and full of rocks, that ships, unfortunately forced on that side, 
become involved in terrible breakers at a considerable distance froin shore. 
Rineshark-harbour. may be entered by small vessels that have a pilot: 
in the shallowest part of the channel is 9 or 10 feet water at half-tide, 
but it is narrow, without either perches or buoys: and &s the danger of 
getting aground on the point ‘of a sand which lics at the entrance 18 breat; 
no stranger ehould attempt to go in, unless absoluté necessity require, ‘Tn 


| the sharpest top of Kiiockmeldown-Mountain, 


) that case, endeavour to have four hour's flood, and to keep within’a cable's 


length of the starboard shore, notwithstanding the appearance-of breakers 
on that side, antil you are nearly 4 mile up, where the water is smoother. 
But, if embayed here when the wind renders it impossible to be ex- 
tricated, run on shore any where near the west side of the bay, rather 
than attempt the harbour, which will afford the best means of safety. 

DUNGARVON-HARBOUR, Vesséls drawing not more than 10 
feet water, may here have good shelter, and lié on clean sand when left by 
the tide: but vessels that draw moresliould not go in until near high water; 
spring-tides. In the shoalest part of the channel are 3 feet at low waters 
At Dungarvon-Quay are 9 feet at high water, spring-tides; and 7 feet at 
neap-tides; at a short distance from the quay the water is 2 or3 feet deeper. 

To fallin with Dungarvon Bay, keep Crauch-Hill, the westernmost and 
most tapering of the Dungarvou-Mountains, N.£E, In thé mouth of this | 
bay are two rocks always above water; the largest, called Currickapeney 
lies nearly in the middle: you may pass on either side of it, giving it a 
berth of half a cable’s length. From the other rock runs a Ledge, which 
extends from the shore of Ballinacourty, The rock, called the Gainers, 
lies about half'a mile to the northward of Helwick: Head, extends about @ 
quarter of a mile from e€ast to west, and has on it, with ordinary springs 
ebbs, about @ feet. To avoid this rock on the north side, keep the 
Abbey of Dangarvon, N. by W., on witli the highest part ofa hill sitwated 
about 2 miles from Dungarvon; or, by keeping within a cdble’s length of 
Carrickapene, and giving Hel wick: Head a berth of about two-thinds of 
the distance between it and Cariickapene. 

A Wungerous Ridge of Sund extends soitthward along. Ballitaeburtyé 
Point, dries at low spritig-ebbs, and makes the cliannel there very narrow. 
To go between this ridge ‘and the shore, keep about half a cable’s length 
from high-water-mark ; or keep Ryland’s Turret N, by W, in @ line with 
Te 


THE HARBOURS, OF, YOUGHALL AND CORK. 


To wait for the. Tide to. go. upto. Dungarvon, anchor. off the house of Bal- 
linacourty, about, halfa cable's, length from the shore; beeause there the 
ground is best. About. half-flood, attempt not. to. proceed sooner, steer 
for Ballinacourty-point ; and, when you are near the house, keep about 
half a cable’s length trom that shore; or keep Ryland’s Turret en with the 
sharpest point of Kneckmeldown, until yon_pass the point ; then N. W. 
by W. till Ryland’s Parret appears ina line withthe summit of Crauch-Hill ; 
then steer N. by W. for Conegar-Point; or proceed with the old castle, 
at, Dungarvon-quay, on witir the highest top of Knockmeldown-Mountain, 
and come to anchor off the town. 

YOUGHALL-HARBOUDR lies abont, 13 miles W.S. W. from the 
. entrance of Dungarvon. Ships, drawing-not more than 12 feet may, go in, 
and ride afloat off the middie of the town. Across the mouth of. the 
harbour is a Bar, which extends above a mile southward from the entrance, 
and has 4: feet on it at low water. On this.bar the sea is rough when the 
wind blows.on the shore, or against tide: 13 feet are on it at high water, 
neap-tides.. When Cable Island bears, W. $. W. you are_on—the outer 
edge of the bar. When sailing for. Youghall-bay from the southward, 
keep Bieekmeklowadonstain, N.3 W. To anchor when waiting to go 
over the har, the best places are onthe south side of the bar, the har- 
bour’s mouth bearing N. by E. +4 E. in 3 or 4, fathoms ; or on the north 
side of Cable Island, in 4 or 5 fathoms, about 2 cables’ length from the 
shore. 


Ballicotton Islands lie nearly 6 miles W.£S. from-Cable Island. In. 


the middle, between the two Ballicotton Islands, is a small rock, dry 
at very low spring-ebbs. Abont a mile W. N. W. from Ballicotton 
Islands, lies another small rock, called the Smiths, which is dry at low 
spring-ebbs, To avoid this rock on the south side, keep about half a mile 
from shore; or keep Cable Island open. without, Bailicetton Islands, 
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Poor-head,is about 8 miles, W. N. W. 4 W. from Ballicotton Islands; and, 
about 5 miles N, W. by W. 4 W. from hoor Minds is the entrance of 
Cork-harbour. 

' CORK-HARBOUR. A Licur-House has, oye been erected on 
Roche's Point at the east side of, the entrance of Cork-Harbour, in which a 
light is exbihited from sun-set to sun-rise.- The light is. steady, of a deep 
red. colour towards the sea, and towards the harbour it appears bright. 
From it Cork-Head. bears,S. W. by W. about 4 miles. ' 

From. the Land’s End to the entrance of Cork-Harbour, is N. by 
W. £.W. 462 leagnes. Coming from the. southward, and bound to this 
harbour, keep. Knockmeldown-Hill about N. E. by N. until you see thé 
Old Head of Kinsale, a bluff point of land with a Light-house on it. From 
this Head the entrance of Cork-Harbour lies E, } N. about 4 leagues, 
When off the harbour, Roche’s-Tower and Light-house is remarkable, on 
the east point, of the entrance. A little without the point, on the east 
side of the entrance, lie the Stag-rocks: when in mid-channel, between 
them and Kenly Cove, the course in is nearly N. N. E. 

This is (excepting Bantry-bay), the only port on the south coast of Ire- 
land fit to receive ships of the line, which, with a leading wind, may, at 
all times in the day, enter, by attending to the marks,that lead clear of 
the Harbour-rock and Turbot-bank. 

There is clean ground on a moderate depth without the harbour’s mouth, 
where ships may, with a northerly wind, wait the flood or day-light. 

Roche’s-tower-point at the entrance, on the eastern side, is bold; as 
is Dog’s Nose, a high point on the same shore farther in, on which is a 
remarkable white wall on the face of the cliff, to the southward of the 
fort, that may be seen some leagues off, 

The western shore is pretty bold, until you draw up, with the Ram- 


point, (opposite Dog’s Nose,) from which a, flat, of sand extends 150 
fathoms 
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fathoms sonth. Having passed the Narrows, which is about 450 fathoms 
over, the channel continues not more than that width on a N. by E. and 
N. E. direction, between the flats, to the anchorage E, of Spike-island, on 
sandy ground ; thence it leads upwards, narrowing round the beacons on 
the ground extending S. E, from Hawibowling-Island close to Cove- 
‘own on the north shore. 

Here the tide runs two or three knots; it is high water on the full and 
change at half-past four, and the tide rises from 8 to 18 feet. 

Large ships, going in at near low water, must be careful to avoid the 
rock called the Harbour-rock, which lies a little within the Stag-Rocks on 
the east side; it bears N. by W. i W. from Roche’s Tower, nearly half a 
mile, and has 15 feet on it at low water, spring-tides. The thwart-mark 
for the outer end of this rock is, the lowest of three remarkable stone 
gates on with the chimney of the first house within Roche’s-Tower. ‘The 
gates in one will carry you right on.it. ‘The thwart mark for the inner 
end is, a remarkable White Road between Roche’s-Tower and Dog’s 
Nose fairly open. ” 

The long mark is, a conspicuous House on Great-Island, touching the 
point of Dog’s Nose, and bearing N. 24° E. About one-third of a mile 


N. iE. from the Harbour-rock, lies the south end of the Turbot-bank, 


extending thence N. W. and which has, onits shoalest part the north 
‘end, in common tides, but 16 feet water. This bank lies with the Red 
Cliff to the westward of Spike-Island, in a line with the extremity of 
Ram-Point. There are geod channels for the largest ships on both sides, 
bnt the eastern one is generally preferred. 

To avoid the Shoals on the East Side, keep within 2 cables’ length, of 
the eastern shore; or rather bring the lower part of the white wall, 
which stands to the southward of the fort upon Dog’s Nose, on, or under, 
the west bastion of that fort. 


\ 


Tv goto the Westward of the Harbour-Rock and Turbot-Bank, keep the 
fort of Dog’s Nose open to the westward of the lower part of the white 
wall above-mentioned ; or, when without the harbour, bring and keep 
a village, which appears on a hill, upon Great-Island, over some pine- 
trees, touching the point of Dog’s Nose, and bearing N. 38° E. which 
will lead clear of all danger on that side. 

To go between the Shoals, keep the flag-staff, in the fort on Dog’s Nose, 
on, or over, the lower part of the white wall. 

To avoid the Harbour-Rock, on the south side, keep the Cow-Rock on 
with Poor-Head. ‘The Turbot-bank may be avoided merely by keeping 
nearer to the east than to the west side of the entrance. Between the 
Harbour-Rock and the east point, are 5 or 6 fathoms; between the Har- 
bour-Rock and Turbot-bank, are 6 and 7 fathoms; and, between the bank 
and the western shore, are 5 and 6 fathoms, at low water. 

About a Mile E. S, F. E. from Hawlbowling Island, extends the Spike- 
Sand, which begins to dry on the north side at half-ebb, and shelters the 
anchorage at Cove. On this bank are two perches, one on the east end, 
and the other on the edge of the north side opposite the Cove. In going 
trom Dog’s Nose for the Cove, keep Dog’s Nose Point S. by W. $ W.3 
or steer right for the easternmost part of the fort, on the north shore, to 
avoid a Flat which extends in some parts. a mile from the east shore, and 
also a Rock that lies to the westward of Cork-Beg, which appears at 
half-ebb. The best place. for large ships to anchor, is off the Garrison, 
in from 8 to 5 fathoms. Merchant ships may ride off Cove, in smoother 
water, and less tide: they may go also fartuer up the harbour of Passage 3 
and ride any where between the first house and Ronan’s-Poit. 

‘In proceeding from Cove to Passage, do not approach nearer than half a 
cables’ length to the south side of Black-Point; and give the west side of 


it a berth of about a cables’ hae to avoid a Sand which extends eo 
that 
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that shore, and dries at low water. You may go westward from Hawl- 
bowling-Island, until you see Ronan’s-Poivt in the Channel of Passage ; 
then steer northward, along the west side of the «hannel, for the anchor- 
age. Vessels drawing only 10 or 11 feet water may,. with spring-tides, 
go up to Black-Rock, orto the town of Cork. Between Passage and 
Horse-Head, is a spit of sand, of 6 feet water, extending above a cable’s 
length eastward from the Clay-Cliff: you will avoid the extremity of this 
spit by keeping Dunkettle-House on witha grove of trees which stand 
on the top of a hill above the house. The point of this spit lies with 
Belveley-Castle and Ronan’s-Point in one; and vessels which anchor 
near it, should have the castle fairly without Ronan’s-Point, or wholly 
shut in. with it. 

Ina small Creek called Cross- Haven; within the entrance of Cork- 
Harbour, and on the west side, opposite to Dog’s Nose, vessels may ride 
in 10 or 12 feet, and have good shelter. The channel round the Point, 
going in; is very crooked; the best way is to keep in the ripple of the 
tide, which is mostly visible; or ge ina little before high water, when 
vessels drawing 10 er 12 feet water will go over all the dangers. 

OYSTER-HAVEN, about two miles to the eastward of the entrance 
of Kinsale, is a creek, in which small vessels may find shelter in 9 feet at 
low water. To enter this haven, pass on either side of the Sovereign’s 
isles. Asa shoal runs from the west side of Keneda-point, nearly half a 
cable’s length without high water mark, give it a berth. The best place 
for auchoring is on the west side, in the mouth of that branch which runs 
to the westward. 

Dant’s Rock, lies about 5 miles S. W. from the entrance of Cork-har- 

* bour, a mile and a half S, S. W. } W. from Cork-Head, and three quarters 
ofa mile from shore, is about half a cable’s length long, and has 11 feet on 
itat low water, spring-tides, To avoid it on the south side, keep Fiat- 
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Head a ship’s length without Ranis-Head. To go clear of it on the east 
side, keep Cork-head N. by E. 34 E, and to sail between it and the land, 
keep within half a mile of the shore. 

KINSALE-HARBOUR. Kinsale is a very safe harbour for all ships ; 
in sailing towards it from the southward, keep Knockmeldown-hill N. E. 
% E. until you see the Old Head of Kinsale; after making the Old 
Head, which is about 32 miles S. W. by S. from the entrance of the har- 
bour, run in until the lighthouse on it bears W.N. W. about 3 miles; then 
run in N. W. by N. until the lighthouse bears S. W. by S.; and then 
steer N. E. by N. until you are abreast of the lower cove, where you may 
anchor in 6 fathoms. 

The only Danger near the Harbour of Kinsale is Bulman-Rock, which 
lies a little more than a cable’s length S.S. W.2W. from Hangman’s- 
Point, on the east side of the entrance, and has 4 feet on it at low water: 
you may pass this rock on either side, but the channel on its west side is 
the broadest, and most safe for ships coming in or going out. To go 
between the Rock and Hangman’s-Point, keep Sovereign’s Isles a boat’s 
length open of Froward-Point. To avoid it on the south side, keep 
Oyster-Haven-Rock open of the same point; and, to keep clear of it, 
when going in on the west side, keep Charles’s-Fort in sight, or open of 
Hangman’s-Point ;.or keep the Blockhouse, at Old Fort, shut in about its 
own length with Money-Point. : 

Taere tsa Bar nearly abreast of Charles's Fort, of only +2 feet at tow 
water, spring-tides , therefore, ships that arrive at low water, spring-tides, 
and draw more than 11 feet, must stop an hour or two until the witer 
rises a little, before they proceed. You are over the bar, when going up, ' 
with Charles’s Fort, bearing East. 

The most common Anchorage is off Cove, a little more than a cable's 


length from shore, in 4 or 5 fathoms ; but “ake is water enough for the 
largest 
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largest ships to anchor above Cove, any where in the channel of the river, 
which lies close along the western shore, and is not above a cable’s length 
wide, until you get near Kinsale, where the channel is broader. 


To go into Kinsale-Harbour in the Night, keep the light on the Old- | 


Head, S. W. by S. and the light in Charles’s Fort N. N. E.; or, when 
the Old-Head Light is right a-stern, keep the light in Charies’s Fort, on 
your larboard bow. i 

In Courtmacsherry-harbour, small vessels may lie very safe near the 
quay, in 2 fathoms. As the water is shoal off the point next the quay, 
vessels drawing 8 or 9 fect must have half-floed to go in. - About a quarter 
of a mile east of this place, in a small bight formed by a perpendicular 
clay-cliff, a vessel may stop in 12 or 2 fathoms water ; but, as the channel 
is narrow, and the tide rapid, one anchor must lie on the shore. The 
Channel, from the extremity of Courtmacsherrypoint to these anchor- 
ages, is not above one third of a cable’s length from shore. 

Two rocks, called the Barrels, lie near the middle of Courtmacsherry- 
bay; the southernmost is small, and dries about low water; the other is 
Jarger, lies about half a mile to the northward of the former, and is very 
seldom seen above water. At the southernmost Barrel-Rock, the extre- 
mity of the Old-Head of Kinsale bears 8. E. by E. and the Horse-Rock 
which is always above the water, W. by N. ‘To avoid the Barrel-Rocks 
on the west side, keep within a mile and a half of the shore, on the west 
side ef the bay. The water, within a ship's length of the Horse-Rock, is 
deep all around. Vessels may anchor, with westerly winds, on the west 
Courtmacsherry-bay, either off the Officer’s Houses, S. W. from the 
Horse Rock, in 10 or 12 fathoms; or, on the north side of the rock, in 4 
or 5 fathoms. 

Clonekilty-Harbour is fit for small vessels only ; and, going, either in or 
out, when the wind is southerly, is very dangerous. There are but 2 feet 


on the bar, at low spring-tides, and none: ought to run for the harbour in 


‘blowing weather, mnless under great necessity, and with three-quarters 


flood. The Entrance is on the east’ side of the island, and. the channel 
hes near the main. On the north side of the Pomt of Ring, is.a Rock, 
which extends to the edge of the channel. You should anchor near the 
main, oppoite the east end of the island, in the bight next above the nat- 
row, or on thenorth side of the island. The other channel, along Mucker, 
is only fit for boats. In the middle of Clonekilty-Bay, about a mile-south- 
ward of Ring-Point, a vessel may stop, with the wind off meee ia 40 on 
12 fathoms. 

About half a-mile to the westward of Dundedy-Head, othbiecise Galley 
Head, lies Duly-rock, which anes at about half ebb. A cluster of rocks 
called the Robares, lie S. S. E. 4 E, distant 3: miles from Dundedy-Head, 
and West 81 miles from the Seven Heads; they are under water, but we 
are uncertain whether they are dangerous. 

Ross-harbour, &c. About 54 miles N. by W. 2 W. of Dundedy-Head, 
is Ross-harbour, a smal! creck, which sometimes affords shelter to’ small 
vessels, but only in very moderate weather. The entrance is dry at low 
water, and is rough aud dangerous at higu water, when the wind is on the 
shore. There are 10 feet on the bar at high water, spring-tides, and & 
feet with neap-tides. With off shore winds and moderate weather, 
vessels may anchor on the west side of Dundedy-Head, between it-and 
Ross-Harbour, and also several miles to the westward of Ross, on “clear 
ground, about half a mile or a mile from shore. 

Glandore-harbour,s About 4 miles to the westward of Rosi-Harbour, is 
Glandore-Harbour ; and, about a mile to the northward of the harbour’s 
mouth, and nearly ia the middle of the channel, are 4 small rocks, called 
the Dangers ; the southernmost of them is dry at half-ebb, and the north- — 
ernmost appears at 4 hours ebb. On each side of these rocks is a Chan- 

nel - 
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nel sufficiently deep for largé ships; that on the west side is reckoned the 
best, because there is a mark to lead through it, which is the east extre-. 
tity of the Little Island, whieh is next to them, on with the west 
éxtremity of Adam’s Isle: these points kept a very little open of each 
othet, will lead you on the northernmost of the Dangers. In proceeding 
along the east sidé of these rocks, keep about half a cable's length from 
the shore. 

Neat the head of this harbour, vessels may lie very safely off Bal- 
linealla, althongh there are but 4 or 5 feet at low water, spring-tides ; 
soft oaze prevents their receiving damage. About high water, neap- 
tides, ships of 12 feet water may run up a cable’s length or two above 

the house of Ballincalla, and lie there safely on soft mud. 
Custlekaven- Harbour is a harbour for vessels drawing not more than 10 
feet water: these must lie about a quarter of a mile above Reew-head, 
with the Stags of Castlehaven in sight between Horse-Island and the 
train; or with the tower upon Horse-Isiand on with Reen-Head. When 
the wind does not blow hard from the 8, or 8. E. vessels may ride in the 
bay, off the town of Castiehaven, in 4 or 5 fathoms. Between Adam’s- 
Isle and Shillenragga-Head, is a sunken’ rock, on which are 12 feet at low 
water, spring-tides : this rock lies rather nearer the island than the head. 
To avoid it, keep one-third of the distance, between the head and 
island, from the head; of one-fourth of that distance from the island. 
Carrikananim-Rock lies between Ragged Island and Squince-Island, but 
nearer to the latter; it is covered, excepting at very low spring-ebbs. 

To avoid this rock on the south side, keep the westernmost of the 
Black-Rocks, which lieabout half a mile W. N. W. frem Ragged-Island, 
on with Toe-head. About a cable's length W. S, W. from the western- 
most Black-Rock lies a small rock, which is dry at about half ebb. 

The Stag-Rocks tie W. by N, 114 miles trom Dandedy-Head: 5 miles 
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W. byS.1S8.from Ragged-Island; four miles S. W. 4 W. from the 
entrance of Castlehaven-Harbour; 6 miles E. 8S. E. from Kedge-Isiand ; 
and 16 miles E. by S. from the $8. W. part of Cape Clear-Island. Ships may 
anchor in the bay on the east side of Toe-Head, or in the bay on the west 
side of Toe-Head, or in Barlog-bay, about half a mile from the shore, 
BALTIMORE-HARBOUR lies about 7 miles E. by N. from the 
south-west part of Cape Clear Island; and is very convenient for ships 
bound either eastward or westward. Small vessels may ride 2 or 3 cables’ 
length to the N. N, W. of Baltimore-Town, in.10 or 11 feet at low water, 
quite sheltered from all winds, Large ships must lie off the old castle on 
Sherkin-Island, in 3 or 4 fathoms, where the harbour’s mouth is open. 
The rocks in this harbour are, the Loo and the Perch; the Loo lies 
abont half a cable’s length N. W. 2 N. from the high cliff with the turret 
on the east side ; it is dry at 4 hours ebb, and may be avoided by keeping 
in mid-channel. The Perch appears at half-ebb, lies nearly N. N. E. iE. 
from the turret on the cliff, and is known by a perch which is kept on it; 
this rock has shoal-water on every side, half a cables’ length from the Perch, 
In the entrance of Baltimore-harbour, are from 12 to 14 fathoms ; be- 
tween it and Cape Clear, are from 18 to 34 fathoms, clear sandy ground; 
and about 2 leagues from the land are 50 fathoms. 
Lone-Isnanp'HARsour is well sheltered, of easy access, and capable 
of receiving large ships, which may enter at either end of the island, and 
anchor any wliere on good ground. But be careful to avoida spit of saud 
wich runs off about half a mile within the east end of the island, and ex- 
tends northward more than half over the channel. The least water on it 
is 3 feet. In entering this harbour, at the west end of Long-Island, only 
give the north-west pvint opposite Goat Island, a berth of about half a 
cable’s length, 
Scull-Harbour is pretty well sheltered, the ground good, and the water 
in 
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in the anchorage from 2 to 3 fathoms anda half. There is only one rock to 
‘be avoided, which lies in the middle of the entry, and is dry at 2 hours ebb. 

There are several other places among the islands iu the neighbourhood 
of Cape Clear, into which vessels may run and find safe anchorage, in time 
of distress. c 

CAPE CLEAR, DUNMANUS BAY, BANTRY BAY, &c. 

Cape CLEAR,* is the southernmost part of Treland, taking its name 
from the island of which it is a part: it bears from the Longships-light- 
house, about N. N. W. 3 W. and is distant from it about 53 leagues. 

A Light House has been erected on Cape Clear Island, in which is ex- 
hibited from sun-set to sun-rise, a light of a bright colour, on the revolving 
principle, which attains its greatest magnitnde once in every two minutes. 

On the north side of Cape Clear Island, abovea mile from shore, vessels 
may anchor in moderate weather. About 4 miles and three-quarters W. 
3S. from Cape Clear lies the Fastnet-Rock, which is smalland steep-to. 
Between this Rock and Cape Clear Island, are from 12 to 35 fathoms: close 
to the former there are 12, to the latter 24, fathoms. 

Crook Huven entrance lies 72 miles N.N. W. 3 W. from Cave Clear.— 
The harbour is narrow, but well sheltered, and convenient for vessels 
bound eastward ; the ground is good, and the water sufficiently deep for 
large ships. Off the point, on the south side of the entrance, lie some 
rocks; to avoid them, keep the summit of Baldivan-Hill between two 
points of land on the north side of the entrance, or rather on with the east- 
ernmost of the two, until you open the haven, which lies nearly east and 
west. ‘The best anchorage is opposite the houses on the south side, and 
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. Rear Admiral Knight has ascertained the situation of Cape Clear. Its 
latitude is 51 degrees 25 minutes N. and its longitude 9 degrees 30 minutes 


west trom Greenwich: several observers place it further to the northward, 


about a mile and a half from the entrance.—Ships, drawing about sixtees 
feet, may anchor about half a mile up from the mouth of the harbour. 
‘There cannot be any sea in the haven, but with easterly winds; it will be 
therefore proper for ships that do uot go above the peninsula, to moor, 
north and south, that they may, when the wind is easterly, ride by both 
anchors. The north anchor should lie on the shore, er very nearit. ‘The 
ground, all over the harbonr, is soft mud, and vessels that lie above the 
houses of Croek-Haven, may take the ground, about half-ebb, without 
risk of damage. Sonthward of Crook-Haven, ships may anchor in from 
20 to 30 fathoms. . 
Mizen Head lies about 94 miles N. W. = W. from Cape Clear ; and the 
Castle-Head 23 miics N. 2 E. from Mizen-Head; this head is remarkable 
by a castle on it with three towers. Sheep’s-Head lies N. N. E. iE. 4 
miles frem Castle-head. The two heads last mentioned form the entrance 
of Dunmanus-bay, . f 
DUNMANUS BAY has deep water and clean ground nearly as far up 
as Manin-Island at the head of it; bat it is quite exposed to westerly 
winds, and little frequented, except by small vessels that can ride in Dun- 
masus-Creek or above Manin-Islaad. In Dunmanus-Creek, anchor nearest 
the west side, in 3 or 4 fathoms. At Manin-Island, anchor abouta cabie’s 
length E. S, E. 2 E. from the island, in 9 feetat low water, and soft mud. 
In summer, large ships may ride on good ground, any where above Car- 

berry Island, especially on the south swe near Casilean- Hill. 
About a quarter of a mile N. W. by W.2 W. from the north-west point 
of Carberry-Island is a rocky shoal of 8 feet water, very narrow from 
north to south, and generally discernible by the swell of the sea, which, in 
strong westerly winds, breaks violently. The top of Casilean-Hill on 
on with the horth-west point of Carberry-Island will earry you to the — 
northward of it. Another shoal extends from the small island to the ab 
ware, 
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ward of Carberry, above half way to Carberry-Island; on this shoal are 

& or 6 feet at low water. On the north side of Four-mile Water-Creek, 

is Carrignaronky-Rock, dry at low water. Between Furze-Island and 

Horse-Island isa rocky ledge, extending almost over, and is covered only 

about an hour before high water. Sugach isa rock about a cable’s length 
_ from the shore, below Dunkelly-Houses, on which are but 6 feet at low 
- water, spring-tides. 

BANTRY-BAY, to the northward of Dunmanns-bay, is large, safe an¢ 
commodious, for ships of any size. The stream of tide is scarcely sensible 
in any part of it; the water is sufficiently deep, almost close to both the 
shores; and there are no rocks or shoals in the way bat such as may be 
easily avoided, even inthe night. Ships may stop any where in the mid- 
die of the bay, on good ground ; or in most parts near to either side:. 

In the bottom of the bay are two anchorages; one on the south, and 
_the other on the north, side. That on the south shore is -within Whiddy 
_ Island, to the northward of Bantry Town, commonly ealled Bautry: Har- 
bour ; the westernmost entrance is not more than a cable’s length wide, 
and the shore is steep-to on both sides. In the narrowest part are from 
3 to 4 fathoms, and farther in from 5 to 6 fathoms, Along the east side of 
Whiddy-fsland ave 5smail islands; the best anchorage is to the northward 
of the 4 seuthernmost ones, in 5 or 6 fathoms, quite land locked, and secure 
from all winds. ° 

Glengaraf Harbour is on the north side of Bantry-bay, opposite to 
Whiddy-Island ; ; it is small, and the entrance narrow. .Without the har- 
bour is an island, on the east side of which is the passage in ; abreast of 
the island, the passage is a quarter of a mile wide, and has 6 fathomiss: 4p 
go in re keep near the east shore, in order to avoid some rocks which lie 
off the island. When past this island, anchor off the town, in from 3 to 
._ 5 fathoms. This place is ‘yery small, and the ground indifferent}; it is sel- 
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|is only 150 fathoms wide, are 3 
- under water ; one, a little within the entrance ; the other on the north: 


bui- House E. 8. &. 
remarkable white house covered with slate, (on the eastern side of Castle- 


some rocks off the vorth point of Bear-Island, 
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dom used by any but coasters and fishermen. In summer, the largest 
ships may ride without the island, in the mouth.of the harbour, in 7 or & 
fathoms, good holding ground. 

BEAR HAVEN isa good harbour, large and well sheltered, and good’ 


| ground ; the water is sufficiently deep for the largest ships in'the navy. It 
_has two entrances ; one at the east end of Bear-Island, and: the other at its 


westend. The western-entrance is the most convenient for ships from 
the westward, but the other is safest for strangers, You may anchor 
every where onthe north side of the island, infrom 5 to 11 fathoms ; off 

Balinakilly. is the best place: Ships that wait for a wind, will find the 


_west end of the harbour most convenient.—In the west entrance which 
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rocks; one on the south side, always 


side, off Dunbui-Bay, dry at low water. The former lies within half a 


-cable’s length of the shore, a little past the narrowest part of the entrance 


and has 6 feet on it at low water. The secorid, or Harbour-Rock, lies 
more than. half way across from the eastern side of the channel, upon the 
south side of a bar of 42-fathoms, which stretches across higher up, it has 
10 feet on it, and its mark is the Thatched and Slated houses in one bearing 


N. W.. The other, called the Colt-Rock,. which lies about one-third of the 


channel from nee and two-thirds from Bear-Island, bears from Dun- 
To go clear to the southward, keep Brandy-Hiall, a 


Town) bearing N. E. it will then be just open of the west point of Castle- 
Cove, on which are the ruins of an old house; or sieer in rather to the . 
southward of mid-channel, and you will go clear of the rocks on both sides. 
Care must also be taken to avoid a rocky ledge of 13 feet, which runs 
nearly a quarter of a mile S.S, E, from:Danish-Island; there are also 


Going, 


94, ; KENMARE RIVER, AND ARDGRUME HARBOUR. 


Going in at the east end of the island, the Caranamadry Rocks are the 
greatest danger ; the easternmost of which lies about halfa mile S. E. 
from the east point of the island, and is never quite covered but at high 
water, spring-tides. These rocks are avoided by keeping in the middie, 
or rather nearer to the little island Roanharrick than to the point of Bear. 
Island. Ducalla-Rock lies nearly ~ of a mile E. by S. from Roanharrik- 
Island, and is dry about low water. To avoid this rock on the south side, 
keep the point of Rimore on with the sharpest topped distant hidl east- 
ward of the head of the bay. About halfa mile to the northward of 
Roanharrik-Island, is a rock always above water, from the south side of 
which, a ledge extends southward about one-third over towards the 
island: part of this ledge is dry at low water. The northern shore is 
steep-to, and therefore the best way for strangers is to go to the east- 
ward of all the rocks; then proceed in between the little island Roan- 
harrick and the main, close to the latter. There is a passage of 18 
fathoms between the third and fourth rocks from the island, which are 
steep. To the westward of these rocks, the channel is clear on both 
sides, and you may anchor on good ground in from 5 to 9 fathoms. 

Bear-Haven, by its proximity to the sea, and situation on the western 
coast of Ireland, at 5 leagues from Bantry, must be esteemed an excellent 
yendezvous for a fleet; it having two entrances, great space, and a mo- 
derate depth of water on good holding ground. It is easy of access, and 
well sheltered from all winds, and in a country abounding with many 
necessary refreshments. 

Its western entrance, being narrow between the steep cliffs, ought only 
to be.attempted with a leading wind; but ships may atall times work 
into or out of the eastern channel. — 

BANTRY-BAY to the RIVER SHANNON. The Calf-Rock lies 
20 miles N. W.4.N. from Mizen-Head, 20% miles N. W. by W. from 


Sheep’s-Head; and from the Cat-Rock, shat lies off Crow-Head, 
W.N.W. above 3 miles. The Bull, Cow, and Calf, Rocks lie near 
Dursey-Island, to the westward; they are four in number, always above 
water, and have 37 fathoms close to them. The Bull-Rocks lie 3 miles 
N.N. W.2 W. from the Calf; and the Cow-Rock is between the Calf 
and Bull. About 5 miles 8S. S. W. from Crow-Head, lie the Grelagh- 
Rocks. They are atract of rocky ground known to the fishermen, but 
not dangerous ; they bear from Sheep’s-Head, W. N. W. 3 W. 12 miles. 

Between Dursey-Island and Cod’s-Head, lies Ballydonagan-Bay, in 
which the water all over is deep, having from 30 to 24 fathoms close to 
the shore; and between Coud’s-Head and Goges-point is Quolagh-Bay ; in 
it there are such a number of rocks, that it is seldom used, Buta ship 
may anchor onthe north side, in 16 or 18 fathoms, about 24 cables’ 
length westward from the island Ennis Fernard, There is a rock about 2 
cables’ Jength to the westward of the island, and a small shoal about 
half a cable’s length W. by N. from it, with 2% fathoms on it: it lies 
with the west end of Dursey-{Island a ship’s length open of Cod’s-Head, 

KENMARE-RIVER has plenty of water and good ground ; you have - 
nothing to.fear out of the bays except Maiden-Rock, which lies between 
Arden-Castie and Rossmore Island, but nearest to Rossmore, and has 
only six feet on it at low water: and Roanharrik-Rocks, which extend 
about a mile westward of Kepinacass-Island, the westernmost and east« 
ernmost of which rocks are always above water; but S. W.a cable’s 
length from the highest of the westernmost rocks és a small rock, which 
dries at halfebb. The best harbours in Kenmare-Kiver are, Ardgrame, 
Kilmachalog, and Sneem. 

ARDGRUME-HARBOUR, on the south side, opposite to Sneem, is 
fit for vessels of 12 or 13 feet water. In sailing in, keep on the west side 


| of Carrikavanheen-Rock, that is always above water, and across near 


the 


KILMACHALOG, SNEEM, AND VALENTIA HARBOURS. : 25 


the east end of the rocky:shoal, which quite crosses the harbour at the | 
“entrance, and dries at the west end near the point half a cable’s length | 


from the shore at low-water mark. Vessels of 10 feet water should wait 
half-flood to go in. Anchor in the Creck on the west side of the bay, a 
little westward of the beachy point, in 4 or 5 fathoms. On the east side 


of Carrikavanheen-Rock, there isa shoal, which extends above a cable’s | 


length from it, on which the least water is 12 feet. 
KILMACHALOG-HARBOUR is well sheltered, and fit for large 
ships. 
fathoms. 
shoal, which extends W. N, W. from the corner of the grassy cliff one. 


third over, on the middle of which is 4 feet at low water, ‘but 6 at the 


west end of it. To clear it, keep Dutch-Island on the easternmost top 
of Drume-Hill, on which are three sharp- topped hummocs. In bad 
weather, small vessels may ride well sheltered in the creek on the east 
side of the harbour, in 2 fathoms at low water. ‘To clear the shoals on 


‘each side the entry, sailing im, keep the westernmost house of Kilma- 


chalog on with the Flat-Topped Hill above it. 

SNEEM-HARBOUR is on the north side of Kenmare-River; the 
‘only part in which ships may ride is that which is sheltéred on the south 
side by the east point of Garinish-Island. It has good ground, and the 
depth of water is sufficient for large ships: but they must ride short to 
avoid the shoal water, unless the wind be westerly. The middle of the 
_ harbour is much exposed, and has foul ground in many parts; and 
therefore is not fit to ride in long. 

_ Ballinskeliigs-Bay lies about 5 leagues N. N. E. from the Bull-Rock. 
Hogs-Head and Bolus-Head form its entrance; it is quite exposed to 
‘S$. W. winds, and but little frequented. About S. W. by S. 4 miles 
from Hogs-Head lie the Hog-Islands, with 28 fathoms water close to 
them, Eastward from these islands lie several smaller ones, 


azocks you willhave from 36 to 26 fathoms water. 


Anchor on the east or west side of Dutch-Island, in 5 or 6: 
On the east side of this harbour lies Carriknaclour, a rocky | 


About 17 miles N. by W. 2 W. from the Bull-Rock is the great or 
westernmost Skellig-Rock, which is always above water; between it and 
Bolus-Head the passage is rocky and dangerous. Close to some of the 
About 9 miles N. E. 
by E. 4 E. from the Gieat Skellig-Rock is Bray-Head on Valentia-Island ; 
and ivont 6 miles E. from the head, is Valentia-Harbour. 

VALENTIA-HARBOUR is well.sheltered and capable of receiving 
the largest ships. The best entrance is at the east end of V alentia- 
Island. Anchor on the south side of Begginish-Island, any where be- 
tween it and the easternmost point of Valentia, above acable’s length 
from the shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms; or pass:‘Foots-Point, and anchor in.4 
fathoms off Ringlass-House. The east entry of Valentia has arock in 
it, which lies.a quarter of a mile southward of the ruinous houses called 
Cromwell’s Fort, and dries at a quarter ebb: leave it on the starboard 
hand goingin. When the south point of Begginish-Island is on with the 
sharp topped-hill, next to the eastward of Rinaard-Point, you are on the 
north side of this aries To clear it on the eastside, keep the tapering- 
point, on Great Blasket-Hill, on the extremity of Fort-Peint. Near the 
west.end of Begginish-Island, and opposite Cromweil's-Fort, lie two rocks, 
a quarter of a cable's length farther out than-the rocks which are always 
above water ; one of them dries at half ebb, and the other at low water; 
also from the Fort-Point of Valentia, there isa beachy bank, whieh runs 
eastward, half way over to Rinaard-Point; the extremity of it dries with 
spring-tides ouly ; to clearit, keep one-third from Rinaard- Point; and 
two-thirds from Fort-Point. The west entry of Valentia is free from 
shoals as far as Portmagee, opposite to which, on the Valentia side, ves- 
sels may stop in a sandy bay, pretty well sheltered, in2.fathoms; but to 
go higher up the channel requires a pilot. 

DINGLE BAY lies nearly east.and west, and the shores on both sides 

até 
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are steep. There are only two rocks on either side that require parti- 
cular attention, the one is called Crow-Rock, and lies half a mile west- 
ward from Dingle-Harbour, nearly half a mile from the shore ; ; It is co- 
vered with spring-tides only, and it is steep-to all round; the other lies 
eastward of Kaynalass-Point, and dries with spring-tides only ; between 
it and Kalla, there are from 18 to 11 fathoms very near the shore; and, 
between Kalla and the Bar of Castlemain, there are from 9 to 5 fathoms. 
A ship may anchor in any part of the bay above a mile from the shore in 
clear ground. 

VENTRY-HARBOUR is easy of access, and has sufficient water for 
Jarge ships, but with westerly winds it is subject to heavy squalls from 
the mountains. ‘The’ safest anchorage, for large ships, is half up near the 
middle, in 4 or 5 fathoms; small vessels may go farther up, and ride 
nearest the south side, 

CASTLEMAIN-HARBOUR is difficult of access, as there isa Bar 
across the entrance of it, on which is only 11 fathom at low water. Ships 
of 12 feet water may go over the bar at half flood; and, when a mile 
within the bar, when Akir-Hill bears N. W. and Roshben-Point E. 2 S. 
you may perceive the spits, by the breakers, even in calm weather. ‘To 
sail over the bar, it is necessary to have a pilot, for there are no land- 
marks which a stranger ean easily be made to nnderstand. 

DINGLE HARBOUR is only fit for small vessels, and these must lie 
aground at low water on soft mad. In sailing in, take a leading wind and 
flood-tide; keep one-third from the west side of the entry, as there is a 
ledge of roeks “hich extends half over from Lach-Point to Ring-Beg. 
When abreast of Ring-beg, stand W. 1 N.; and when the harbour’s mouth 
‘is just shut in, and Carew-houses bear S. W. 1 W, anchor a cable’s length 
from the shore. Near half a eable’s length northward from Ring-Beg- 
Mae lies a bank that dries with spring-tides. About half a mile to the 


westward of the entrance of Dingle Harbour, and nearly half a mile from 
the shore lies a rock, steep on ail sides, and never covered, except at high 
spring-tides. 

About 4 miles W. N. W. 2 W. from the entrance of Ventry, lies Dun- 
more-Head, and about 34 miles W. from Dunmore-Head lies the west end 
of the Great Blasket; and from it about 21 miles S. W. by W. lies the 
southermost of the Ferriter’s-Islands ; from which the Foze-Rock lies W. 
by N. about 34 miles ; this rock lies 13 miles N. by E. from the western- 
most Skellig-Rock. About 3} miles N. E. 3.N. from the Foze-rock is the 
westernmost of the Tiraught-Rocks. Five miles E. N. E. from the 
westernmost Tiraught-Rock lies Ennis Tuiskan, which lies W. 2 8. 
4 miles from Sybel-Head. 

The. east end of the Great Blasket lies about 15 mile westward from 
Dunmore-Head ; from this end of the Blasket, there is a cluster of rocks, 
which extends era a mile N. N. E, some of which are always above 
water, some dry .at half ebb, and others at low, water; by clearing the nor- 
thernmost of these rocks, which is alwaysabove water, you clear the whole, 

In Great Blasket-sound, about a cable’s length westward from a remark- 
able rock, near Dunmore-Point, there is a small rock, which dries at 
half ebb, 

Four miles anda half N. E. by N, from Dunmore-Head is Sybel-Head, 
and E. N. E. 4 E. about 35 miles from Sybel-Head is Dunorling-Head, the 
westernmost cone of emer wietheae 

SMERWICK BAY is an unsafe harbeur, being open to the winds 
from N. to N. W, and in many places foul ground ; the best anchorage i ig 
on the west side below Smerwick-Village, above a pee Jength from the 
shore, in 6 or 7 fathoms water. 

_ About 8! miles E. by N. from Bally david- Head the easternmost point 
of Smerwick-Bay, is Brandon-Head, and 10 miles E. N, F. 1 E.; from 
ipangon Hise 


THE RIVER SHANNON, 


Brandon-Head is Kerry-Head ; between these two heads lie Brandon and 
Tralee-Bays. In fine weather, vessels may anchor on the west side of 
Brandon-Bay. 

TRALEE BAY has several rocks at its entrance. E. N. E. from the 
‘east point of Machri, about a mile, lies Muckloch-Beg, a rock always 
‘above water; and halfa mile east from that rock lies a rocky shoal, on 
which is 12 feet at low water. On this shoal the sea breaks in blowing 
weather. To clear it, going in or out of Tralee-bay, keep one-third 
from Muckloch-Beg, and two-thirds from Muckloch-Rock. It shoals 
near a cable’s length from Muckloch-Beg 8. W. and E.S. E. One quar- 
ter of a mile north of Muckloch-Rock lies a shoal, on which is a heavy 
swell. And a quarter of a mile east from a low rock, next Muckloch- 
Rock, lies False-Boat-Rock, which dries at halfebb. Ships in steering 
from Brandon-head to Kerry-head will pass to the northward of all the 
rocks which lie off Machri. 

TRALEE HARBOUR has good holding-ground, but the channel is 
narrow, and, except with E. or W. winds, a vessel cannot ride with more 
than halfa cable. The best anchorage is on the east side of the largest 
Samphire-Island, about a cable’s length from the shore, in 3 or 4 fathoms. 
In sailing in, take flood-tide, and keep half a cable’s length from the 
south side of the island. 


The RIVER SHANNON. 


em River Shannon is capable of receiving the largest ships, is easy of 

access, and has good ground. On Loop-Head, near the mouth of the 

river, there is a light kept, that may be seen 4 or 5 leagues off. The 

situation of the river may be distinguished 15 leagues off, at sea, by the 

Brandon-Mountains and Blasket-Island, which are very high land. The 

entrance is formed by Loop-Head on the north, and Kerry-Head on the 
H 


or 


south ; the former’ bears from the latter N. N. E. £ E, distant 74 miles ; 
between them are from 14 to 27 fathoms. 

In almost all parts of the river above Kilcadraan-Point, vessels may 
anchor, but the best anchorage for large ships is in Labbisheda-Bay, and on 
theeast side of Rinnellan-Point, as far up as. Foyn’s Islands. Fourteen 
miles E, by N.2 N. from Bere Head, and 10 miles si by S.2-S. from 
Loop-Head, is Beal-Peint, 

In standing for the different anchorages in this river, the following 
dangers are to be avoided. Beal-Bar extends half'a mile from Beal-Point; 
part of which, a quarter of a mile from the shore, dries with spring-tides, 
On the outer edge of it are 3$ fathoms, at low water; in the ripple, near 
the édge of the bar, there are from 14 to 18 fathoms. To clear this shoal, 
keep Ray-Hil shut in a little by Kilcadraan-Head. 

About 3 miles E. by S. 4S. from Beal-Bar is Rinanna, a rocky shoal, 
which extends southward three-quarters of a mile from the south end of 
Scattery-Island, but there is a channel between it and the island. On the 
north end of this shoal there are 23 fathoms, and on the other-parts of it 
there are 3} fathoms at low water; so that it is only in the way of large 
ships. To clear it on the south end, keep the middle of the channel ; and 
to go between this shoal and Scattery-island, keep Kileadraan-Head on 
the south end of Ray-Hill, Along the west side of Scattery, in most parts, 
it shoals balf a cable’s length from-the shore, and along the north side lies 
a rock, about a cable’s length from shore, which dries with spring-tides 
only ; a 
N. E. point of Scattery. Also on the east side of Scattery, opposite to 
Hog-Island, there is a rock, a cable’s length from the shore, which only 
dries with low spring-tides; and near the old buildings on the same side of 
the island, there is a spit of sand which extends more than half a cable’s 
length S,.S. E. 4 E. from the point, on which the least water is 6 feet. 

Nearly 


sand-bank likewise extends from the east end of that rock to the © 
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Nearly a ‘cable's length from the’shere of Kilkerran,:and almost in the 

direction of a straight stone dyke, on the rising-ground above the shore, 
ties Carrikvilaan: Rock, which ‘dries with spring-tides only. To clear it, 
ten the south side, keep the tower on Scattery-Island on with the high 
ewvater-mark of ‘Farburt-Point. There isa channel of 2 fathoms between 
‘this rock and the shore of Kilkerran. ‘To:sail through this channel, keep 
about half a cable’s length from the shore. 

About a quarter of a mile eastward of the north point of Achnish- 
‘Ysland lies Carrikaginan:Rock, which dries at half ebb, and about half a 
mile eastward of the little island next Achnish lie several other rocks. 
“To clear these rocks, keep#eh-Castle on the north end of the hill beyond 
“Limerick, called the Keepers. 

About a mile E. by N. from the north point of Achnish-Island and 2 
miles to the eastward of Foyn’s-Island lies Carvikaronki, or. the 'Seal- 
Roeks, which dry at half ebb. ‘Fo clear them on the south side, keep 
“the middle of Knockimore-hill a little to the southward of Rinellan- 
Point; and ‘to avoid ther on the ‘west side, keep the houses of Low- 
Island on with the top of the hill of Inishtagrame-Isiand. Nearly a mile 
igoathward of ‘the Seal-rocks lies the Horse-Rock, which is only covered 
“with spring -tides. To clear it on the north side, keep Rinnellan-Point 
-‘shutiin a ship’s length or two by Achhish-Point. 

From the Seal Rocks to Ballinbochag- Poiut is almost 2 miles, ‘and 
‘from this point’to Sod-[sland is’ 4 miles: along:sandy bank . extends 
“westward 35 miles from Sod-Island, on ‘which lie four rocks, the western- 
‘most of which is called’ Carrickacloush, and: dries at half-ebb ;\ the next 
‘eastward at one-third ebb, and the next*to that eastward is barely 
‘covered ‘with ‘dead neaps: the fourth, or “easternmost, ‘dries at three. 
“quarters ebb. ‘The west end of ‘the sand “bears” Ny “E. by \N.: from, 


Beh-Castle, and “has from’ 2° to'6 ‘feet-on/it atlow water. -In the mid- 


a 
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‘channel, about 8. by E. from Carrikacloush-Rock, there isa small shoal, 


which is about 100 yards in length from N. to S. the least water on itcis 
4 feet. To clear it on the north side keep the north point of Foyn’s 
Island:a ‘boat’s length epen .of the high .water-mark sof Ballinbochag- 
Point, -which is.the west end of the point at Beh-castle. About. two 
cable’s length north of Reinmylan-Point lie the Bridge-Rocks, which are 
dry at haif-ebb, To.clear them onthe north side, keep the pomt of 
Foyn’s-Esland on Beb-Castle. Nearly half.a mile E..8. E. of Sod-island, 
there is'a small rock, which dries at haltebb. , 

Te sail in the channel trom Beh-Castle to Sod-Island, give Ballin- 
bochag-Pointa berth of about 13 cable’s length, when. past Beh-castle, 
keep Foyn’s Island.open a boat’s length of. Bailinbochag-Point, till yon 
bring a remarkable white house open on the east side of the. green hill 
near the river, on the sonth side; tien keep Foyn’s-Island Point on Beh- 
Castle, till you are up with Sod-Island: keep about half a_cable’s length 
from the.island, then stand for Key-Island, or alittle south of it. 

There are many rocks and shoals between Key-Island and Limerick, 
which makes a pilot thence absolutely vecessary fur such smail vessels 
as may haye occasion to go np tothe town of Limerick. 

Vessels may anchor in the following parts of the River Shannon: — 

In Carrigahoult-Bay, between Carrigalioult-Castle and Kiicadraan-Point, 
is good holding ground, Anchor when.the Castle bears north, and Kil- 
cadraan-Point S.S. W.2 W. in 4-or-5_ fathoms. ‘The stream of tide 
in this bay always runs southward, about 14 mile an hour when strongest. 

In-sailing into Scattery-Road avoid the Bar of Beal-and -Rinana-Shoal, 
as before ‘directed, .Anchor-on the-east side, with. Beal-Point jast whist 
in with ‘the south point of Scattery and» ‘Seattery-T ower N. W. by Nwin 
6 or 7 fathoms, strong clay. 

‘Iw ’Farburt-Bay ships may anchor a cable’s length :south of Daybart- 

Point, 
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Point, with flood-tide, in 4 or 5 fathoms, and little or no stream ; but, 
with an ebb-tide, the stream runs 3 miles an hour at spring-tides, 

In Labiasheda-Bay, the best anchorage is on the north side, t amilefrom 
the shore, and as much east of Red-gap, in 3.to 6 fathoms at low water 

The best anchorage for large ships, off Foyn’s-Isiand, 1s nearly a mile S, 
E. by F. from Cabiracon-House, and S. or 8. S, E. from asmall Island, 
about a mile from that house, from 6 to 12 fathoms. 

In the Pool of Limerick, small vessels may ride afloat; and, with a 
pilot from Key-Island, ships of 12 feet may go up to the pool, and, as it is 
soft mud, need not to be afraid to take the ground. 


TIDES on the South Coast of IRELAND. 


" HE rising and flowing of the Tides on this coast may be known by re- © 


ferring to the Tide-Table for the British Channel, subjoined io these 
Directions. About 3 or 4 leagues without the Hook-Point of Waterford, 
the tide sets east and west. When it is half flood by the shore, the tide 


begivs to set east, and so continues for 6 hours ; it then turns, and, for the. } 


other 6 hours, sets west. 

On the east and north sides of Tuskar, the strongest spring-tides run 4 
miles an hour, and neap-tides about 14 mile. Near the Saltces, the strong- 
est stream rans about 2 miles an hour; between the Saltees and Hook- 
point, it runs about one mile anhour ; and, at the Hook-Point, three miles 
an hour, At this point, ameeting of different streams make a ripple or 
breaking of the water. Along the-east side of the Hook-Point, the stream, 
from half-flood on the shore tohalf-ebb, runs to the northward ; and, from 
half-ebb to haif-flood, it runsto the southward. On the west side of Hook- 
Point, and within a cable’s length of the shore, the stream runs south frem 
kalf-fioed to half-ebb; and nortly from half-ebb to halfflood. 

H 2 
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Between Hook-Point and Dundedy-Head the principal stream of flood 
sets in from the westward, and the ebb from the eastward; apd 4 or 5 
miles from shore, the strongest spring-tides do not run above one mile in 
an hour, except near to the head-lands, westward of Kinsale, where they. 
run, when strongest, about three miles an hour. 

Between Dandedy-Head and Cape-Clear, 1 mile from, hate the strong- 


‘est spring-tides do not run more than 1-mile an hour; but, near the liead- 


lands, they run 2 miles in the same time. 

The stream of flood continues to run along Mizen-Head for two hours 
later than to the eastward. The flood-tide sets from the N. W. along the 
coast, west of Cape Clear, and the ebb from the S.“E. In the offing, 
league from shore, the strongest spring-tides do not run above 
one mile and a halfin an hour, Within a mile of Mizen-Head, the tide of 
ebb, or westward stream, runs 52 miles an hour, and commonly makes a, 
rough sea there. The tide of flood, or eastward stream, does not appear 
to be any rougher there than in other parts, unless the wind blows hard. 
Tn the bays, the stream of tide is scarcely sensible. 

From Waterford to Cape Clear, the tide in the offing runs about three 
hours longer than on shore, 

From Cape Clear to Dursey-Island, it is high water on the shore, full 
and change days, at 3 hours 45 mimntes; but, along Mizen-Head, the: 
stream of ebb does not begin till two hours after, and three hours later, at 
Dursey-Island. ‘The flood-tide sets.in from the N. W. along this part of 
the coast. Off the coast, spring-tides, when stroagest, run not more than 
one mile an hour ; except near the Bull and Cow-rocks, where they run 
3 miles an hour ; and near Mizen-head the stream of ebbs runs 33 miles, 
an hour, Between Dursey-Island and Brea-head, it is high water, on \- 
the shore of the bays, at 3 hours 36 minutes. The stream of flood,» 


which comes from the westward off this coast, divides near the Skellig 


Rock, 
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Rocks into two branches, one of which runs northerly, and sets into the 
different bays in its way, whilst the other runs S. E. wards, towards the 
Bull and Cow-Rocks. Between the Bull-Rock and Dursey-Island, spring- 
tides run 3 miles an hour, neap-tides one. In Dursey-Sound the stream 
runs 4 miles an hour when strongest ; in Kenmare River and the bays near 
it, it is scarcely perceptible. The stream in the offing does not shift til] 
after half-tide on the shore. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE COAST OF FRANCE. 


It is high water in Dingle-Bay, full and change days, at $ hours 30 
minutes ; at the Blaskets, and from thence to the Shannon, at 3 hours 45 
minutes. The stream of flood, along the Blaskets, sets in from the S.S.W. 
and the ebb from the N. N. E. In the Blasket-Sound spring-tides-run 
two miles an hour. Jn Dingle-Bay, 11 mile an hour, except at the mouth 
of Castlemain-Harbour; where it runs two miles an hour. From the. 
Blaskets to the mouth of the Shannon, the stream is scarcely perceptible. 


Se 


DIRECTI ONS for the SOUTH SIDE of the BRITISH CHANNEL, from Calais to rf 
including the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, - Ke. 


ALAIS bears S. E. 1S. 23 miles from Dover, and appears from sea 
like an island, with three spire steeples and several windmills on it; 
one of the steeples is larger than the others. Going into Calais harbour, 
which is rather dangerous with northerly winds, keep the mill, at the 
east end of the town, on with the eastern Jetty-head, and run in close by 
it, keeping the Citadel to the west: avoid the reef that runs from the 
western jetty, and when you are within the Jetties, keep to the eastward 
for Paradise-Bason, which is dry at low water. ‘The tides run strongly 
here ; and, as several ships’ anchors lie in the way, it is hazardous to 
enter until near high water. The water at the Jetty-head rises about 21 
feet; and, within the entrance, from 15 to 18 feet, according to the winds. 
‘So soon as there are 8 or 9 feet’ water in the harbour, notice is given 
thereof by a flag in the day, and by a light in the night, on the Jetty-head, 
"This signal is gradnally hoisted according to the progressive rising of the 
water, and is kept up anti! the water has fallen to the same depth. 
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It may be observed, generally that the run from Dover to Calais will 
always be found shorter than from Calais to Mergen, because the tide is 
always more favourable, 

The Roud of Calais lies considerably on the N. W. of the harbour, and 
is sheltered by a sand-bank. Ships may anchor near this bank, in from 
10 to 18 fathoms. The best marks are, the great Steeple on with the 
westernmost Fort, and Blanenez two sails’ breadth open of Calais Land, 
in 16 or 17 fathoms. The ground, composed of gravel mixed with mud, is 
excellent. 

Cape parent or Calats Cliff, lies two 1auke west of Calais; and Cape | 
Grisnez, W. 4.8. 4 leagues. Blanenez, so called from its whiteness, may 
be distinguished 6 or 7 leagues off. Within pistol-shot of it are some 
rocks, which must be carefully avoided. Between Blancnez and Grisnez 
the land is hilly. 

Nearly north, a large mile from Blancnez, lies the inner end of a bank, 

called ‘ 
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¢ali ied the Quenois Bank, extending thence for some distance N. W. by 
N. and, lengthwise, to the E. N.E. It has, on its shoalest part, near 
the end, but 2 fathoms. 

Within Cape Grisnez, on which stands a signal house, to foe E.N, E, is 
a flat, 2 miles in length, called the Anclim Bank, or Banc la Ligne, 
having from 1 to 5 fathoms on it at low water. In proceeding towards 
the Cape, vessels may stop a tide near the bank, in from 10 to 17 fathoms, 
good ground. 

From Cape Grisnez the east end of the Ridge bears N. W. 4 N. 92 
miles, and the west end nearly W. by N. 12 miles. Between the Ridge 
and the shore are 25 fathoms; the deepest water nearest the Ridge: you 
may stand towards the shore into 7 fathoms, without danger. Here, as at 
Dunge-ness, the North Sea and Channel tides meet. See page 26. 

_ From Cape Grisnez to the entrance of Boulogne is S.S. W. nearly 3 
leagues. Abouta mile and a half to the southward of the Cape, in St. 
Joln’s-Road, is an anchorage of 9 to 15 fathoms, where ships lie secure 
from N. E. East, and S. E. winds; but, with the wind strong from S. W. 
West, or N. W. it is dangerous ; and, as the ground, for about a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, is foul and rocky, be careful not to come within 
that distance, nor into less thon 9 or 10 fathoms. Between this road 
and a point to the westward of Boulogne are several sunken rocks, some 
of which lie nearly half a mile from shore. 

Boutoeéne Harzour, has of late years been considerably improved ; 
new piers have been built, and the bason much extended, it being now 
capable of containing many hundred sail of small vessels. Vessels may 
anchor off the harbour at half or Sy ps ta of a mile from shore, in 6 
to 9 fathoms. 

About a league without the harbour lies the long bank, called the 
‘ Bassure de Baas, which stretches, lengthwise, ina curye from Ambleteuse 
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to the S.S. W.andS. W. -Itis half a mile broad, and has upon it, ge- 
nerally, from 42 to 7 fathoms. Its shoalest part has but 17 feet or 3 
fathoms upon it, and lies with the entrance of Boulogne nearly S.S. E. 
distance 3 miles. Hence to the southward the depth gradually increases. 
Close to the sides of the bank are from 11 to 18 fathoms. 

About 4 leagues W. by S. from the entrance of Boulogne lies a sand- 
bank, called Le Vegoyer, on the shoalest part of which there are but 17 
feet, or 3 fathoms, at low water. From this part, Cape Grisnez, bears 
N. 55° E. and Dunge-ness, N. 119 W. From the west end, Dunge-ness 
bears N, 9° E. On the south side of it there are from 12 to 18 fathoms: 
near the north side 20 fathoms; and, between it and the Bassure de 
Baas, from 26 to 30 fathoms. Spring-tides flow at Boulogne at 40 
minutes past 10, and rise about 19 feet. 

From Boulogne to the River Cunche, or Harbour of Etaples, the distance 
is 4 leagues. The land between is high, and has a white appearance. 
The harbour is dry at low water,and has several shifting banks at its 
entrance. 

From Etaples to the River Somme, upon which the town Sé. Valery is 
situated, the distance is 6 leagues. The harbour is capable of receiving 
merchant-vessels ; but its entrance is difficult, being barred by a large 
sand-bank extending 2 miles to seaward, and on which the tide rises but 
8 or 9 feet, although the vertical rise of the tide without is from 25 to 30 
feet. The best passage in is along the southern shore, the depth of which 
is about 2 fathoms at low water. Itis generally buoyed. 

On the south side of the entrance is a Light-House, west from which 
vessels bound into the harbour generally anchor, in 5 or 6 fathoms, good 
ground. The flood-tide runs in the offing until eleven o’clock, and the 
stream sets about E. N. E. 

Off the coast at unequal distances from the land, besweat Etaples and 
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toe 
St. Valery, lie three long banks, namely, the Butteur, Quemur, and Bas- 
surelle, ina N. E, and S. W. direetion, neariy parallel with each other ; 
neither of them is dangerous. The depth over them, from 6 to 8 fathoms, 
being nearly equal. Between are from 10 to 20 fathoms, gradual sound- 
ings, The Batieur is the outer one: it lies 10 miles from the land. The 
middie one is the Quemur, and ihe inner one the Bassurelle. The latter 
is & miles in length, extending directly athwart the entrance of Si. Va- 
lery, at the distance of 5 miles. ‘The soundings upon it are grey sand and 
broken shells. 

Tn this part the tide on the full and change flows at 19 o’clock; the 
first two hours of the flood sets upon the land, afterwards N.N.E. and 
N.E. The ebb directly contrary. 

From the fay entrance of the Somme to Treport, the bearing and 
distance are S, W.3W.8 miles. The.shore ail the way is sandy downs, 
and the land B, a no adtare height. The river at Treport is only capable 
“of receiving small coasters, &c, Its entrance is narrow and very dif- 
ficult. a 

From. Treport to Dicppe the coast trends W, by S. 4 leagues and a half, 
"Phe land is almost entirely white cliff. Soundings from 6 to 40 fathoms, 

sand and mar!, within 5 or 6 miles of the coast, Itis, however, to be 
observed, that, at about 52 miles W. by N. from Treport, lies a ledge 
of rocks, of 7 or 8 feet, which extends to nearly 2 miles from the shore, 
Nearly 14 miles to the westward of report, is aroad where ships, wait- 
ing for the tide to ru into Dieppe, anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms good ground, 
aud well sheltered from easterly and southerly winds, but exposed to 
those from W..N, W.to N. £. ‘This road-stead is westward of Dieppe, 
and opposite to a smal! church on the cliff, witha remarkable steeple, 
and the only one mi that part, 

When coming in figms the sea towards Dieppe, which is situated in fhe | 


‘harbour. 
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bottom of a valley between two cliffs, two high Steeples and a large 
Castle will appear to the westward of the town. On the N. E. side of 
the town is the suburb Du Paulet, and two stone jetties, one on each side 
of the entrance to the harbour. This harbour is rendered difficult of 


access by the rapidity of the current, both inwards and outwards. As 


soon as you have anchored in the road, if not before, you are visited by 
pilots, anda signal is made on shore when you may venture to enter the 
Bat do not stay until the ebb makes out, as the rapidity of 
the current outward would render an attempt to enter extremely ha- 
zardous, if not impossible: a signal is made by the pilots on shore for that 
purpose, Inthe harbour, which is dry at low water, you will lie at the 
quay well sheltered from all winds. ‘Tiie tides flow here, at half past tea 
o’clock, and rise about 19 feet, ‘ 
OF Cape Lailly, about 44 miles westward of Dieppe, the ground is fotil 
to the distance of two miles frum shore. Within half a mile of the rocks 
are 13 fathoms ; in 14 fathoms you will go clear ofall danger. A Licut- 
House is erected upon this cape, at the distance of 5 miles from Dieppe. 
Tt stands at 80 fathoms from the edge of tlie cliff, facimg a rock called 
Galere, the principal of these called the Rocks of Lailly. The tower 
may be seen from a boat situated at the entrance of Dieppe; the whole 
height of the light-house, measuring from the ground, being 56 feet, and 

that of the lantern 15 feet. — ; 
__ St. Valery-en-Caux lies about 10 miles W. by N. from Cape Lailly; as 
the coast between these places is foul, go not any nearer to it than 14 
fathoms. The coast between the same, is a high white cliff, in which there _ 
are but two openings: St. Valery stands in a third opening, and its hare 
bour Will contain about 30 smail vessels, 5 or 6 of which may always lie 

afloat. The spring-tide rises here, as at Dieppe, about 19 feet. 

Ficamp lies about 4 leagues anda half W. } N. from SL Boy ene 
SAUX j 
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-Canx; the high white cliff continues between these places, with several 
woodsiupon it. There appears, mland, a number of Steeples, and. 3 
Valleys, which’ extend nearly to the shore,” Fecamp is situated inva wide 
valley, and may be known by. a church upon the: edge of the shore, N. E. 
ofthe town, The entrance of tive Harbour lies nearly S. E. and N. W. 
and vessels find easy access into it, unless with fresh winds from 8. W. 
or W. There are two roads belore Pecamp, the. Great Road Jies op- 
posite Criquebenf, about 2 miles from the shore, and has 13 fathoms, 
clay bottom, mixed wiih saud, and exceedingly good. The Little Roud 
lies over against the west sice of ihe harbour, amd has from 10 to 7 
fathoms water. On any pait of the coast, between St. Valery-en-Caux 
_and Fecvamp, vessels: may stop a tide, in 9 or 10 fathoms; the ground a 
mixtere of clay and sand, is good, 

Krom Fecamp to the north-wesiernmost Pitch of Cape @ Antifer, or Cape de 
Caux, is W.E SiS iecagues. Tle coast; allthe way, is a very high white 
cliff, Gif this cape, are rocks, called Les Eguiiles, which lie near the 
shore, The norihernmost and southernmost are two high white sharp- 
pointed rocks, lying two miles from each other.—The middle one is 
covered at high water. Phe flood-tide runs here, at the new and full 
moon, wntil 14 o’clock ; it sets E. N. E. aud the ebb W. S. W. 

Cape la Héve, on which two light-houses are. erected, is +2 miles. S. W. 
} W.trom Cape de Caux: at ihis cape the steep white ehffs. terminate. 
About a mile WLS. W. from Cape la Héve is aledge of rocks, called 
WEclat, on which, in common tides, ave. no more than 7 or& feet 
water, — 

The two Lianr-Hovses on the cape are. of freeston®, placed on a 
level, and of equal height. Each tower is 56 feet high from the ground; 
and the lanterns 15 feet. They are so placed as not to be seen, in a line, 
by any vessels frouy the north, Ny W. and West, in order that, when 
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coming in for Havre, they may neverbe mistaken for the, light-houses. of 
Lailly er Cape Barfleur, which stand singly, 

The tower nearest to Havre is at the distance of 50 fathoms from the 
edge of the cliff; and the other bears from. it, exactly N, E, distant: 50 
fathoms ; hence it follows, that ships, making for Havre, will bring the; 
towers in a.line only from one point, which it will be very hazardous to 

do before half-flood, especially when near the coast, 

HAVRE lies 23 miles S.S. E. from Cape. la Héve: the land, all the 
way between, is low and fall of windmills, This Portis at the mouth of 
the River Seine, and is properly the sea-port of Paris. The harbour lies, 
within. the walls of the town; it extends east and west, and can contain 
about 300 vessels. The entrance of the harbour is formed. by 2 stone. 
piers, on each of which isatower. The longest jetty is.on.the western 
side. 

In this harbour, the water dees not perceptibly ebb till three hours 
after high water: in consequence of this peculiarity, fleets of 120 sail have 
often. left. it im one tide, and even with, the wind against them. This. 
uncommon effect is generally ascribed to the Seine, whose current, when, 
the sea begins to ebb, crosses the pier-heads with such force, as to pre- 
vent the water in the harbour from running out, until the water without 
has fallen to a certain degree below it, which generally happens, about 
three hours after high water. 

It has been remarked that, in this part, af about the fall and change of: - 
the moon, the currents are so strong, and. the. winds so high, that ships 
which happen to be in the roads are in. danger of being losti in the mouth, 
of the river, or driven against the coast. 

It is recommended to all who are bound into the port to take a pilot, 
as they are always attending for that purpose, commonly as far off as Cape 
Barfleur, unless the weather be so bad that they. campot get off; in that 
case, 
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case; they go the north side of the entrance and make signals, by which 
you may know when you may safely enter the harbour, In doing which, 
take care to keep it always open, so as to see all the ships in it between 
the two towers; aud thus steer in, passing nearer to the great tower on 
the larboard, than to the little one on the starboard, side. 

There are two Roadsteads at the entrance of the river.—The Great Road, 
which is a league and a half from the harbour, and’ which is 3 miles in 
extent from north to south, lying west. from Cape la Héve; and the 
Little Road, lying to the southward of the cape, half a league from the 
harbour. ‘The two roads are separated by banks called the High Grounds 
of the Road and the Eclat Bank; the Little Road being within, and 
Great one without, these banks. 

In the Outer Road are 9 and 10 fathoms at low water. ‘Fhe inner one 
extends about three-quarters of a mile every way. Its bottom is clay 
and good ground, but so covered with pebbles and oysters, that ships, 
which lie only one tide, generally moor, to avoid damaging the cables. 
Ships, waiting for a tide, will, therefore, always prefer the outer to the 
inner road. : 

The best Anchorage is a league to the west of La Héve, on oazy 
ground, in about 10 fathoms at low water, with the Castle of Orcher (on 
a steep cliff 3 leagues to the eastward of Havre) a little open of Ingon- 
ville land to the northward of Havre. In bad weather, a vessel may lie 
here N. and S. with two anchors. 

Here the flood-tide sets as follow: The first two hours South; the next 
two hours s. E,; the fifth hour East ; and, during the remainder of the 
tide, it sets from N. E.toN. W. ~ 

Should it be required to go into the Little Road, at low water, either 
to wait for a tide or pilot, and should the wind permit, steer up between 
‘ka Heve and l’Eclat, keeping the guard-house, that stands on the jetty of 
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Havre, S. 8. E. 4 E. ina line with the chapel, called Notre Dame de 
Grace, that stands a little to the westward of Honfleur, Continue in this, 
direction until the coast to the northward of la Héve is shut in with that’ 
cape. Proceed next ona south course until half way between la Héve. 
and Havre, where you may anchor in from 3 to 4 fathoms at low water, 
but in danger of having the cables injured as before mentioned. 

If a wind prevailing from between S. S. W. and W. S. W. should 
prevent a vessel’s going within-l’Eclat, from the Great Road, she may 
sail in to the southward, by keepiny the castle of Orcher in one with the 
two towers of the gate of Ingonvillé, which appears joining to the 
northern part of the town ; and, steering thus until the land to the north. 
ward of Cape la Héve be shut in with the cape, as before described. 
Without these precautions, ships may generally, between two-thirds 
flood and high water, pass without danger, 

In any part of the channel within lEclat, vessels may anchor for a tide. 
in from 3 to 4 fathoms. Bhiie 

Honfleur, on the opposite side of the Seine, lies ¢ leagues S. S, E, from 
Havre. Between these places are several banks, some of which are 
frequently shifting; the largest is the Amfar, the west end of which lies 
about a mile and a half S, W. by S. from the entrance of Havre; it 
extends nearly E. S. E. and W.N. W. about 3 miles in length: and, 
near the east end, it is halfa mile broad. The other banks lie nearer to” 
the south shore; one of them, called the Ratier, has its west end about 5 - 
miles N. W. by W. from Honfleur, This bank, and also the Amfar, isin’ — 
parts dry at low water. Between the Ratier and the little river of, 
Touque, whichis two leagues and a half to the W. 5S. W. of Honfleur, 
are several other banks, also dry at low water. Between these banka) 
and the land, and also between them and the Amfar, is a passage; but 


those who ae not well acquainted should not attempt passing oreo a 
_ pilot, 
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pilot, because the danger arising from the banks is much increased by the 
rapidity of the tides. The ships belonging to Havre, Honfleur, or 
Rouen, never enter this river without a pilot. The tide flows here, on 
change and full days, at half past ten o’clock, Spring-tides rise from 20 
to 25 feet, and neap tides from 12 to 15 feet. From Havre to Rouen, one 
of the most considerable cities of France, the distance up the river Seine 
is about 22 leagues: small vessels go to Rouen. 

The River of Touque is frequented by no vessels larger than boats. 
Before its entrance lies the great bank called the Trouville, which lies 
nearly in the direction of the coast, and dries for nearly a league. There 
are several small ones about the entrance of the river. 

From Cape la Heéve to Cape Barftcur, on which is a high light-house, the 
course is N. W. £ W. about 17. leagues; and, from Cape de Caux to Cape 
Barfleur, the course is N. W. by W. 4 W. 19 leagues. The shore all 
along between Cape la Héve and Cape Barfleur is rocky and full of 
sands. The bay, formed by Cape de Caux and Cape Barfleur, is about 
7 leagues deep: on the south. and west parts of it are several small 
harbours, of which the most particular are.Dive, 7 miles from Touque ; 
the River of Caen, 5 miles westward of Dive; and Isigny, to the sonth- 
ward of Cape Barfleur. ‘These are only capable of admitting vessels 
drawing about 7 or 8 feet water. 

The land from Honfleur to Dive is very high: but between are three 
valleys, by which it may be easily known. From Dive to the west of 
Caen is all sandy downs; at the extremity of these are three high steeples, 

Better than 2 leagues N. W. from the western point of Caen river, and 
two miles from land, lie the dangerous,rocks called the Shars de Langrune, 
Between are other rocks, equally dangerous, called the Lion Rocks; 
and, to the west, lie the roeks of Calvados, which stretch along the 
aeast aud paralie] to it, to the distance of a mile and a half from it, 
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for nearly 3 leagues. They are partly uncovered with spring-tides.— 
Approach no nearer to them than in 14 or 15 fathoms, as there are 10 
and 12 fathoms close to. 

It is high water here by the ground at nine, but, in the votiind; at Balt 
past ten o'clock. 

From two leagues west of Caen river to that of Isigny, the land is of 
moderate height, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues off. 

About seven leagues westward of Caen, and nearly 5 from Isigny, is a 
fishing town named Port au Bessin, where a number of boats may be seen, 
hauled up on the beach. Above it, within land, are two lofty woods, . 
appearing like little mountains, which distinguish this coast. 

On the eastern side of the entrance to Rk is a ledge of rocks atretebe 
ing a mile and a half to sea, with from 7 to 9 fathoms close to. They 
must, of course, be carefully Sadan 

St, Marcou.—S. 4 W..4 leagues from Cape Barfleur, and W. N. W: 
northerly 16 loan’ from Cape la Heéve, lie the little islands called 
St. Marcou. They are of moderate height, and a vessel may sail round 
them, and even anchor. A long bank extends from either end! The 
southern one, named Cardonnet, extends to the S, E. for nearly 6 miles, 
and has upon it from 2 to 5 fathoms. The northern one extends nearly 
N. by W. 4 miles and a half, and has upon it from 3 to 42 fathoms. 

CAPE BARFLEUR.—The land of Cape Barfleur is low, and has a 
small harbour to the south-eastward of the light-house. The harbour is 
small and dry at low water, The entrance is easy ; you need only keep 
in mid-channel; but it is not fit for vessels of a greater draught than 9 or 
10 feet. The flood-tide off Barfleur sets directly for the mouth of the 
Seine. 

The light-house is sitaated on the point of a rock which forms Cape 
Gatteville and this being level with the surface of the water, it is “ 
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vated ona base above the breakiig of the sea. The body of the light- 
house is 88 feet high from this base, and the iron lantern 15 feet; The 
point of the cape extends about three-quarters of a mile from Barfleur to 
the north, forming very low rocky point, stretching 300 fathoms into the 
sea, in a line with the steeple of the church of Gatteville, on the summit of 
the coast, which ts very rocky. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the uses of the Light-houses upon 


Cape Lailly, Cape la Héve, and €ape Barfleur. The four light-houses are 
so situated, that those coming from the north for Havre, will immediately 
see the fire of Cape Lailly, which, in fine weather, can be seen till the fires 
of la Héve appear ; ships going ont of Havre down channel, will not be 
long, after they lose sight of the fires of la Héve, before they perceive that 
of Barfleur; and ships coming from sea, for Havre or Dieppe, after they 
see the three lights of the Caskets, will soon perceive the fire of Barfleur, 
which will direct them to the sight of the two fires of La Héve, if they 
are going to Havre, or to the fire of Lailly, if they are going to Dieppe. 

The position of the fires of La Héve, is N. E. and’, W.; ships in the 
nprth part therefore can never see them in a line; if you descry a single 
fire to the southward, without having previovsly seen the land, it cannot 
be any other than that of Barfleur, or of Lailly: and, as the mistake would 
be very dangerous, it will be improper to steer your course before you 
have sounded, to ascertain your situation. 

At an equal distance from the land, yowhave water much deeper about 
Barfleur than near Lailly. From N. W. to N. of Barfieur liglit-house, five 
or six leagues distance, are between 35 and’ 40 fathoms, rotten ground, 
Three or four leagues from the same light-house, between 28 and 30 fa- 
thoms, coarse gravel ; and, very near the shore, are between 20 and 22 
fathoms, coarse brown sand; but at Lailly, and at the same distance of 
five or six leagues, fromthe N. W. to the N, E. of the light-house, are only 


‘than 14 or 15 fathoms: 
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from 20. tom 24) fathoms, mixed. ground, with pieces of reddish rocks, 
shelis, gravel, and pebbles of various colours; and nearer the shore, be- 
tween 2 and 4 leagnes from the said light-house, yon will find 18 and 20 
fathoms, same: ground as’ before. You may stand in to. 15 or 16 fathoms 
water to the fire of Lailly; but it would be improper to come nearer the shore. 

A ship: from'the westward, having ascertained the fire of Barfleur, isnot 
to approach nearer than 20 or 22 fathoms; and; if this ship be bound for 
Havre, or the Seine, after having descried the two fires of La_Héve, either 
by day ornight, she should make tacks'from north to south, either:to wait 
for day-light, or for the tide, and she should not'come nearer the south land 
When at the mouth of the Seine, you-are not to 
bring the two fires°ef La Héve-in. one, unless two-thirds of the flood at 
least is: run, 

To sait from Havre for the Westward in the night, or in-thick weather, steer 
about N. W. or. N. W. by N. frequently heave the lead; and keep, if pos- 
sible, in16 or 18 fathoms, The ground between Havre and Barfleur is com- 
posed of hlack, red, and grey pebbles, like small beams, with very littlesand. 

The little Harbour or Port of La Hogue, ties 7 miles to the southward of 
Cape Barfleur. It is dry every tide, but will admit of ships drawing 12 
or 14 feet, and shelter them from all winds, excepting from E. S. E. te S- 
S. E. to which it is exposed. The bottom is clay, and the passage both 
inand outis easy. The entrance is along the land on the north side, which 
is preferred, because on the other side there are several rocks. 

The road of La Hogue lies to the southward of the harbour, and is said 
to be the best of any onthe coast: you may anchorin from 5 to 9 fathoms 
at low water; the ground, a mixture of sand and clay, is very goody 
Ships may ride here secure from winds at north, N. W.. West, 8° W. 
South, and'S, S..E.as the sea is never so tempestuous as to force them fron 
their anchorage, if their ground-tackle be good. The tide flows here,.on 

= the 
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the ehange and full days, at three-quarters past 8 o'clock, and the water 
’ gommonty rises about 16 feet. 
In coming either from the eastward er from the westward, do not approach 


nearer to Cape Barfleur, than from 25 to 22 fathoms, as E. N. E. from | 


the light-hense, about 2 leagues, lies a sunken rock, called the Granville, 

on which there are only-7 or 8 feet at low water, spring-tides. The cx- 
istenve of this rock has been doubted ; it is best, however, to suppose that 
it exists, and to act.accordingly. ‘The tides are so very rapid round Cape 
Barfleur, that the yiolence of their current canses great spoutings, some- 
times mistaken for breakers, and called the Race of Barfleur. 

Half way between Cape Barileur and the islands of St. Marcou, at the 
distance of 4:miles nearly from the nearest coast, lies a small bank, called 
the Banc de Fer, er Iron Bank, which has only 2 fathoms over it at low 

_ water, spring.tides, 

Cape Levy issabont 8 miles N, W. by W. 2 W. from Cape Barfleur ;. the 
‘eoast between rounds to the northward, and i is so foul, that.a ship nG any 
consicerable draught shonld not come inte less than ¢@ fathoms ; as that 
dep th is not more than half a mile from the rocks, which he more than g 
miles fom shore. About 4 mijes East of Cape Levy, lies the Grand Re- 
nier-regk, and north half a mile from this rock, isa bank with only 6 da- 
thoms. En sailing along this part of the coast, you must keep the monntain 
above Cherbourg clear of Cape Levy, which will carry you considerably 
io the northward of all the rocks, excepting only Le Pierve Noire, which 
fies N.N5E.4 E. a mile and ahalfitrom Cape Levy, and lias a sunken 
rogk on its north side. 

An the bight on the western side of Cape Levy, is good:sandy ground, 
where vessels may anchor, and be sheltered from all winds, ‘between 
E. 8. E.avd 8, W, 


CHERLOURG is two. leagues W, 8. W. fiom Cape Levy ; two miles 


10% 
E. N. E. 2 E. from the town lies the rocky and sunken island, called Isle 
Pelée, Two heads of this isle are always above water. There is no pass- 
ing betwixt it and the jand to the eastward, except at high water, and then 
only with small vesseis: but itmay be sately passed.on the side next the sea. 
The Road of Cherbourg lies direetly before the town ; the best anchorage 
ison the west side, in 8 or 9 fathoms, at low water. The hottom being 
fine sand, is good fer holding,” From the Isle Pelée to Point Querqueville, 
the distance is about 4 miles; and, between, is a dyke or mole, 23 miles in 
length, leaving an opening or passage at each end, of 1066 yards. By this 
dyke the harbour is effectually sheltered from all winds that blow from 
seaward: aud shipping lie in perfect safety in 6,7, or 8, fathoms at low 
water, sandy and good holding ground, The N. E. entrance is protected 
by a fort on Pelé, and the N. W. by another on Quergueville. The water 
rises in the harbour, on full and change days, about 20 feet. 
From the Point of Hommet, N. W. oy: Cherbourg, to Cape la Hague, the 
coast siretches N. W. a little northerly 4 leagues. ‘Che land is low near 
the coast; but about half a leagne from shore it rises. Off Cape la 
Freres and along the coast to the eastward of it, are a namber of small 
islands, with several sunken recks; some oftthem more than a mile from 
the land, which readers it dangerous to approach within 2 or 3 miles of 
the shore. Cape la Hagne hes about 9 leagues N. W. by W.2 W. from 
Cape Barfleur: betwecn, the tide flows, on the change and fail days of 
the moon, from balf-after seyen to eight, o’clock; and the flood continues 
torun, inthe offing, until half past ten. ‘Phe strean: of flood sets along 
shore 8S. E, and tie ebb N. W, : 


Directions for ALD ERNEY, GUERNSEY, JERSEY, &c. 


LYERNEY.—The sonth-east point of this island is 8} miles N..W, 
by W, 3 W. trem Cape la Hague, _ ‘This island is 4 miles Jong, and 
1} mile 
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On the N. W. and S. sides are a number of rocks; the 
On this side is a battery that commands the 


42 mile broad. 
east side is pretty clean. 
littie port of Longy. 

Between this island and Cape la Hague is the Race of Alderney, the 
current of which is supposed to run, in spring-tides, 6 or 7 miles an hour. 
There are some sunken rocks off the N. E. point of the island, as well as 
off Cape la Hague; it is best to steer nearly in mid-channel, when you go 
through the Race. 

Three leagues from Alderney towards Sark, is the N. E. end of a 
bank, called Banc dela Chole, or shoal-bank ; it thence extends S. W. 
by W. 4 W. about 42 miles, and lies nearly in a line from the middle of 
the Race, and has only 12 feet onit at low water, spring-tides. The 
middle part of this bank bears from the Caskets, S. E. by S. 5 leagues ; 
from Alderney, S. by E. 3 leagues; and from Sark E. N. E.Z E. 43 leagues. 

* About a: mile and a half N. by W. from the north-westernmost point of 
Alderney, lies the little island Burhou. Nearly 14 mile west from Bur- 
hou, lies Ortac, a remarkable large rock, which makes like a hay-rick, 
and is clean to the westward. 

CASKETS. About 4 miles W. N. W. 1 W. from Ortac, and 6 miles 
N. W. by W. 4 W. from the west point of Alderney, lie the Caskets, a 
cluster of rocks, some above the water, and many below it. On the 
largest of the former, stand three light-houses, in a triangular form, which 
may be seen, in clear weather, 5 or 6 leagues off. ‘The northernmost of 
the rocks, off the north end of Alderney and the Caskets, bear from each 
other, nearly E.S.E. and W.N. W. There is also a passage between 
the island Burhou and Alderney, called the Passage au Singe. 

The lights exhibited at the Caskets are composed of a number of Ar- 
gand-lamps, fixed on a ring, moving in a circular revolution, and present- 
ing alternately a-bright body of light in every direction. 


| 


DIRECTIONS FOR ALDERNEY AND THE CASKETS. 


The passage between the Caskets and the Ortac is not so safe as the Singé- 
passage : nor is it used, unless in cases of necessity ; for, in case of a calm, ~ 
the various settings of the tides, between the Caskets and the island of 
Guernsey, make it dangerous. In going throngh this passage, you must 
be careful to keep well to the eastward, towards Ortac, in order to avoid 
the sunken rocks called Le Quest, extending about 14 mile to the east- 
ward of the Caskets, and appearing at half-ebb. From the Caskets Cape 
La Hague is S. E. by E. 4 E. 63 leagues, and to the N. E. point of 
Guernsey, is S. W. 3S. 15 miles. Five miles 8S. W. from the Caskets, 
is the Susurouais bank, on which are from 7 to 11 fathoms. 

About a mile and a half to the eastward of Ortac is the inner en- 
trance of the Passage au Singe: it is 2% miles in length; and, in the nar- 
rowest part, which is between the island Burhou and the Corbet-rock, 
it is not clear for more than a cable’s length from side to side. ‘The 
tides set directly through this passage E. by N. and W. by S. Nearly 
two miles S, by W. from Ortac, lies a rock, called Pierre au Vrac. This 
rock is to be seen only at low water, spring-tides, and in form and size it 
is like a boat: near it are 16 fathoms water. In ‘sailing through the 
Singe-Passage, you may go within pistol-shot of the island Burhou, and 
also of the Corbet-rock ; the latter lies on the Alderney side of the 
passage. / 

CASKETS, IN THE NIGHT-TIME. [f, in running up Chennel, 
you should fall to the southward of the Caskets in the night, after you have 
the light N. N. E. from you, steer E. by S. E. §.E. or S. E. by E, 
according to the distance you are from them ; 9 or 10 miles will lead you 
into thé opening of the Race of Alderney; which is very clean, except- 
ing that, from Cape la Hague, upon the coast of Normandy, there lie’ 
several rocks at the distance of more than a mile from the shore. It is 
likewise safe, except in a gale of wind with a weather-tide, when the 
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sea breaks dangerously ; for, upon the springs, the tide runs here from 
6 to 7 miles an hour. ‘ 
_ GUERNSEY. This island lies 54 leagues S. W. by W. 3 W. from 
Alderney. ‘The land on the south side is high, and it lowers gradually 
towards the north. Guernsey is almost encompassed with rocks; the 
most remarkable of which are the Hanovaux, on the west side; the 
Brayes, with many others, on the north side; and, to the eastward, are 
the isles of Herm, Jethou, Sark, and others: these again are surrounded 
with a number of other rocks. The principal town Sé. Pierre, or St. 
Peter, is situated on the east side: the entrance of its port is formed by 
two stone piers, and it is 100 feet wide atthe top of the piers, and 
68 fect wide at the surface of the water. The roadsteads are also 
on the east side of the island; and there are two channels by which 
ships may come into them from the northward, called the Great, and the 
Little Russel. 

The Great Russel. When going through the Race, for the Great Russel, 
which is the easternmost passage to Guernsey, steer W.S. W. leaving 
the island Herm on your starboard hand. If you intend to pass through 
the Deroute, a channel between Sark and Jersey, steer the same course 
through the Race as before ; and, leaving Sark on your starboard side, 
keep about a league from it, in order to avoid a sunken rock, called the 
Blanchard ; which bears S. E, by E. from the windmill on Sark-island, 
and is seen at low water spring-tides only. 

The Great Russel channel lies between the island of Sark, on the south 
side, and the islands Herm and Jethou, on the north side. When through 
the Race, steer W. S, W. until you are almost a-breast of the Great 
Russel head. Yon will then see a rock about a mile to the eastward of 
Herm, called Noire Pute, which you must leave about a quarter of a 
mile on your starboard side, When you have passed this rock, bring St. 
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Martin’s Point, the southernmost point of Guernsey, on with a rock 
which lies S. S. W. about halfa mile from Jethou, called La Goubiniere, 
This mark will carry you clear of all the dangers on the side of Herm 
and Jetfiou. Continue the same coarse, till you have brought St. Mar- 
tin’s-church on with the middle of Fermain-bay ; then steer for Guernsey, 


| until you have brought the Isle of Brehon N. E. by N.; or bring the 
Watch-house, on the South-pier-head, open to the south-west of Castle- 


Cornet: either of these marks. will carry you clear of the rocks called 
La Sardiere and Les Tetes d’Aval, and you may then steer N. by E, for 
Guernsey-road. 

In sailmg through the Great Russcl, you may approach within.a quar- 
ter of a. mile of Sark-island, without danger; for there are no rocks but 
those which are seen above water, until you get near to the west point of 
the isiand of Brecqhou, or Brehou, on the west side of which are’some 
rocks, called La Givause; but, as they do not lie more than a quarter ‘of 
a mile from ihe island, you may safely turn there should the wind be 
contrary. The passage is quite clear for nearly 3 miles. On Brecqhou 
island is a stone pyramid. 

With the Wind at S. W. stand to the westward towards Herm and 
Jethou, until the Noire Pute comes on with the Goubiniere,- till you have 
past the former; then bring the latter on with St. Martin's Point, 

The Litile Russel. From La Hagve to the Little Russel, the course is 
more westerly than it is to the Great Russel; itis more difficult of access 
to strangers than the other. In proceeding from the Race, leave the Am- 
frocks to. the eastward, taking care not to come nearer to them than 12 
mile, in order to avoid foul ground that runs off to the N. E. from the 
Petite Amfrocks. About half a mile N.N.W. from the Grand Amfrocks, 
lies a sunken rock, called Les Boufresses. On the west side of the entrance 
of this channel are small islands, or recks, called Les Brayes, which you 

must 
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must leave on your starboard hand. ‘The mark to go just clear of them 
js, the north point of Herm-island, (a low sandy point) about a handspike’s 
Jength open of the south end of Sark-island. When you are in the fair 
way, between the Amfrocks and the Brayes, steer in until you bring 
St. Martin’s-point a sail’s breadth open of the west side of Brehon-rock ; 
this mark will carry you through between Roustel-rock and Rousse. 

On the Roustel or Russel-rock a black buoy has been placed, with 
« GUERNSEY, 1815” on its bottom, in white letters on a red ground: it 
lies close to the south head of the dangers of the rock and all its sunken 
heads, and rides about 18 feet distant therefrom. The danger extends 
ina N. E. direction from the buoy about 120 fathoms; therefore to avoid 
it, the buoy should not be approached nearer than 150 fathoms in that 
direction, but in all others, it may be approached to the distance of 20 
fathoms. This is the most dangerous rock in the Little Russel : it lies 

about one third of a mile N. W. from Rousse. 

When within Rousse-rock, which you leave on the larboard side, steer 
more westerly, and keep the lowest part of St. Martin’s Point open to the 
westward of Brehon, which you should pass at the distance of 2 or 24 cables 
Jength to the westward of, by which you will avoid a sunken fodk, seldom 
seen above water, called La Grune au Rouge, on which a red buoy is 
placed. Continue to run with the former mark, until you have brought 
Brehon on with Crevichon; you are then clear of the Grune au Rouge : 
steer in the same direction towards Castle-Cornet, by which you will avoid 
sunken rocks, called Le Refees, or Boucees Agenor‘ on the starboard side. 

Should a Ship, after having entered the Little Russet, between Rousse and 
Roustel, be obliged lo turn to windward, in order to get into the road, care 


must be taken, when standing to the westward, not to bring Brelonnet— 


on with St. Martin’s Point ; and, in standing to the eastward, not to bring 


Brehon, on which is an obelisk, en with St. Martin’s Point ; the former | 
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will keep you clear of Roustel, and the latter prevent: your getting upon 
the Genettes rocks. These rocks he between Kousse and Brehon, and 
may be avoided by keeping St. Marti:’s Point a sail’s breadth open 
to the westward of Brehon. The Angloises, or Flafengres, lia a little 
more than a mile to the Southward of the Brayes. The mark to avoid ~ 
them is, the town church open to the eastward of Vale-castle. 

In the fair Channel of the Little Russel are 5 or 6 fatlioms ‘at lew water, 
spring-tides; the first of the flood-tiae runs towards Herm-island, and the. 
beginning of the ebb sets to the Nv N. W. 

The Western Passage of the Little Russel lies hetween the Roustel and 
Flat-rock, on the latter of which a Beacon was erected in 1815, standing 
on the 8. E. point of the rock ; it is distinguished by cross trees, with a 
basket over them, and a cross at the top. ‘This beacon ought not to be 
approached by large vessels nearer than 2 cables’ length, to avoid a dan- 
gerous sunken head lying in about an. E. 8. E. direction from it; but 
ships ought to keep mid-channel with a leading wind, and with a turning 
wind not to exceed two-thirds the distance from the Russel buoy. In the 
event of shipwreck, the beacon on the Flat-rock, has steps affixed to it, 
and is otherwise so constructed, as to afford means of saving lives. On 
the buoy of the Russel-rock similar means have been adopted. 

GUERNSEY ROAD is off the opening between Castle-Cornet and 
the rocks called La Blanche and Sardrette. ‘To moor, drop one of your 
anchors near the rocks off Castle-point, and the other near the Blanche- 
rock: this last is generally a stream anchor. In coming to anchor iv this — 
road, be brisk in veering away cable, otherwise your anchor will he apt 
to come home ; for, although the ground be good, the anchors are often 
choked with long weeds, which prevent their taking hold of the ground, 

But, if bound toto the Piers, it would be most advisable to take a pilot. 
The tide rises liere 5 fathoms upon springs, and 3 upon the neaps. 


Shipe 


ie 


DIRECTIONS FOR ‘fHE- ISLAND OF JERSEY, &e.. 


‘Ships-coming’ from the»northacard for Guernsey, and round the west end 


ofthe island, must not approach nearer to it than 3 miles; .as Rocks, 


ealled the Grunes, and the Sambule, the most dangerous of avy in this 
passage, lie to the E.’N. E, of the Hanovaux, off the-western point.of the 
island, and about aleague from the isle of Liheu, they are covered,at high 
water. The mark to go clear.of, them on-the west side is, a house,on 


Lihou-island, which lies to: the north-east.of Pleine Mont, on witha Wateh- | 


‘house on the Mount.’ ‘The Grunes lie-with Catel church nearly on with 
Du Guet, a high mountain, and bearing from the rock S.2,.W. ‘When to 
the westward of the Grunes and the Sambule, steer west towards the 
Hanovaux, observing to keep at the distance of a mile from their west 
end, in rounding them. When past the Hanovaux,' steer S. by Ev: until 
the south point of Sark is open of Guernsey ;' then steer for that point of 
Sark-island, until Sark-mill is a sail’s breadth open of St. Martin’s Point. 
This mark will Jead you along the south side of the island: but you must 
not approach nearer the shore than one mile, nor‘to St. -Martin’s Point 
than a mile and a half, until Vale-church is on with the west side of Casthe- 
Cornet, which willcarry you clear of the rocks, catled the Longue Pierre; 
these rocks lie to the eastward of St. Martin’s Point, ‘Vale-church is about 
3 miles to the northward of Castle-Cornet. 

_ When you are to the northward of Longue-Pierre-rocks, steer in ‘for 
Brehon-island, which has a small pyramid on it, Large ships generally 
anchor half a mile to the eastward of Castle-Cornet, with the town-church 
open to the northward of it, in from 6 to 11 ‘fathoms. ‘Between St. Mar- 
tin’s Point and Brehon-rock, no ballast is to be cast out under a penalty. 
Tn sight of the Castle, hoist your colours, or you will be fined for every 
shot fired at you for contempt. 

-To,anchor on the South Side of Guernsey, which you may do by keeping 
the north end of Sark-island open of St, Martin’s Point ; then you will be 
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farenough from shore, and may ancherin 85 fathoms, good ground: nearer 
to the shore the, ground,is foul and rocky. en 
About. a mile E..N..E, from St. Martin’s Point, and E.iS. E. from 
Fermain-bay, is a bank called the Grand Bank, on which sometimes are 
no more.than 3 fathoms. .Along ,the south side of Guernsey, the flood- 
tide sets along shore to the eastward, as far as St. Martin’s Point ; but does 
not run to the northward until four hours. flood ;, so you must be careful, 
in light winds or calms, that the first of the flood does not carry you into 
the great Russel, which very often happens, when not properly guarded 
against, é 
JERSEY. The N.,W. point of Jersey lies 5 leagues S. E, by S.from 
St.,Martin’s, Point in Guernsey, and 10 leagues S. W. 4 W. from Cape la 
Hague. Thisisland.is about 9 smiles long, from east, to west, and about 
5 miles broad. The S. W. point lies 93 leagues N,N, E. 2 E, from, Cape 
Frehel ; and the 8. E, point 9leagues N..N. E,2 E, from Sezembre-island, 
off St. Malo. Jersey, like Guernsey, is surrounded by recks, which ren- 
der the access both difficult and dangerous. It is neeessary to havea 
pilot to enter any port. Pilots are always ready, eins 
St. Helier, the principal town in Jersey, is situated in St. Aubin’s bay, 
on the south side of the island, and has the best road in the whole island ; 
but numerous rocks Jie about the entrance. Ships sometimes anchon, 
about three miles withont, the bay, in 15 or 20 fathoms, clear ground, 
On the west side of the island, is Sf. Owex’s Bay, where large ships anchor 
in 12 or 15 fathoms. Three or four miles to the westward of this bay is 
a bank, called, Grand Banc, which extends N.N.,.W.and.S. 8. E. and 
affords. good anchoring in 12 fathoms. On the east side. of Jersey is 
St. Catherine's Bay, where the anchorage is good. About E, S. E. from 
St..Martin’s church, and two miles from the, shore, is a. bank.on which 
you may auchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
In 
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In rounding St. Clement’s Point, the south-east point of the island, take 
care not to approach any nearer to it than 3 or 4 miles, in order to avoid 
a ledge of rocks which run off S. S. E. from it, called the Bank de Vielet : 
here the tide runs very strong. 

To the northward, and the north-eastward of Jersey, are 3 long iedges 
of rocks, called the Paternosters, the Dirouilles, and baie hie: The west 
end of the Paternosters lies 3 miles N. E. by E. 2 E. ioe the N. W. 
point of Jersey ; they thence extend 23 miles S. E. by E 3 E. Nearly 5 
miles E. by S.'from the south-east end of the Pathranes lies the 
westernmost of the Dirouilles ; which thence extend to the east and south 
3} miles. Southward of these lie the rocks of Echrehon, and I’Ecreviere 
Banks, which terminate gradually at the distance of about 5 miles. Some 
of the rocks of these three ledges are under water, and the tide sets over 
them with great velocity. | 

La Deree Rocks, lie 16 miles S. S. W. z 
Jersey; and 13 miles N. E. 1 N. from Cape Frehel. From the Deree- 
rocks, the Minquiers extend 10 miles E. by N. and are above three miles 
across. The greatest part of the Minquier-rocks are under water ; those 
which shew themselves are called Les Maisons. The westernmost rocks, 
called La Deree, are always above the water, and appear to be detached 
from the rocks next to the eastward of them. ‘This ledge of rocks, and 
also those on the north side of the island, are dangerous; the tide sets 
right over them. 

Between the Minquiers and this island of Jersey, lies the dangerous 
rocky bank called the Grelets Bank. Its nearest part is about S. S. W. 
Smiles from Noirmont Point in Jersey, and it extends thence S, E. by 
E. between 5 and 6 miles. Its greatest extent in breadth is about 
3 miles. From St. Clement’s Point, Jersey, the eastern end, bears S.S. 
W. westerly, distance 7 miles. 


W. from the S. W. point of 
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Tf bound to Jersey from the Raceof Alderney, through the Deroute steer for 
the Great Russel till you are to the westward of the Banc de la Chole ; then 
S. 8. W. leaving the island of Sark to the westward at about.a Norte 
distance; then you will go one mile to the eastward’ of the Blanchard 
Rock, which lies 8. E. by E. from the mill upon Sark, and which neyer 
appears but upon low spring-tides. You may then steer S. W. by S. to 
go without the Paternosters, the west end of which lies from Sark, nearly 
S, by o 8 miles, and from Gross Nez, upon the island of Jersey, N. E. 
by 2 E. 3 miles. 
yelocitg of the tide. 


TIDES. eines the island of Guernsey and the Caskets, the tides 
are never still; they set upon every point of the compass, in the course of 
every ebb and flood. At the Caskets and Alderney it sets, at high water, 
N. or N. N. E.; ata quarter ebb, N. W.; at half-ebb, West; at three- 
quarters-ebb S. W. ; at low water, South ; at a quarter-flood, S. E.; at 
half-flood, E.; at three-quarters-flood, N. E.; and, at high water, 
North, as before. At the Caskets, Aiderney, Guernsey, and Jersey, the 
tide flows, on the change and fuil days of the moon, at 6 o’clock ; but the 
stream does not begin to run through the Russel-channels, to the north- 
ward, until half-flood by the shore: it then begins to run through, and 
continues setting to the northward for 6 hours, or until 9 o’clock. The 
ebb begins to run to the southward, when it is half-ebb on the shore ; and 
it continues to run in that direction during the other six hours, Spring- 
tides rise 28 or 30 feet; neap tides not more than 12 or 14 feet. On the 


north side of the Caskets and of Alderney, the stream of flood runs till’ 


half past 9 o’clock; and to the westward of the Caskets, it runs only till 


9 o'clock, ~ * 
Coast 


But allowances must be made for the directions and 


DIRECTIONS FOR CAPE LA HAGUE, TO ST. MALO. 


Coast of FRANCE, fron CAPE LA HAGUE to BREST. 


HE coast, from Cape la Hugue to Cape Carteret, trends S. by W.7 

- leagues. Two miles southward of Cape La Hague, is good anchor- 
age in the Great Cove, with off-shore winds, in 4 or 5’ fathoms. From 
Cape Carteret to St. Germain sur Hy, the coast bends S. by E. 4 E. nearly 
4 leagues ; and thence to Granville, 8 leagues S.S. W.. Granville is 11 
leagues S. by, W. from Cape Carteret. About 5 miles south from Cape 
Carteret is Portbail-road, where there is good riding with N. E, East, 
and S. E. winds, in 15 or 16 fathoms. Between this part of the coast 
and Jersey are many rocks, among which the tides render the navigation 
dangerous: some of the rocks are always above, and others under water, 

Between Jobonrg-ness, which is one league to the southward of Cape 
La Hague, and Cape Flamanville, lies Vuuville Bay, in any part of which 
vessels may anchor in from 6 to 14 fathoms, sheltered from all winds 
between N, E. and 5S. S. E. only observing that-the rocks called the 
Trepieds, or rate, lying 2 miles S, S, W. from Jobourg-ness, must be 
carefully avoided, 

Port Diclette. Seven miles and a half from Jobourg-ness, and 2 miles 
to the N. E. of Flamanville, is Port Dielette, a small harbour, under the 
shelter of high hills. A pier from the sonth side, 360 feet nes protects 
vessels from westerly winds, ‘The entrance is between two ledges, 
stretching two cables’ length outwards, and leaving a channel of about 70 
fathoms in breadth ; the bottom is sandy. 

Between Cape Flamanyille and Cape Carteret, the land is high and 
appears double, with several churches and mills upon it, . 

Granville is on the top of a steep rock, on the sonth side of which the 
harbour lies E, N. E. and W,S. W. and is formed by a jetty built of 
Jeose stones, There is no road, and ships gencrally anchor at Cape 
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Lihou, where the ground is good. Granville and Cancalle-point form 
the entrance ofa bay, called Mount St. Michael’s bay: the point of Can- 
calle lies nearly 5 leagues W. S. W. 3 W. from Granville. 

Isles of Chausey. The principal ef the isles of Chausey, lies 3 leagues 
N. W. by N. of Granville. Upon its southern side is anchorage, off the 
ruins of a fort. The range of rocks, by which this and the lesser isles are 
nearly surrounded, extend for 4 or 3 miles from east to west. 

Mount St. Michael. ‘The remarkable isle or rock called Mount St, 
Michael, having upon it a little fortified town with an abbey, lies 4 leagues 
5.3 W. from Granville. It is inacessible to shipping, and small craft 
alone can pass near it. 

Cancalie, §c. Two miles and a half to the E, N. E. of Cancalle-point, 
are three Jarge rocks, under which you may anchor in 8 to 10 fathoms; 


and, east of the town, are two other rocks, within whieh you may anchor 


in 5 or.6 fathoms. When you come from sea for Cancalle, you ga 
between the three: first rocks and the point; in this channel are not less 
than 8 or 9 fathoms, From Cancalle-point, the point on the west 
entrance of St. Malo-bay bears W. by N. about two leagues. Between 
these places are several points of land; also several rocks, some of 


‘which are above water, 


ST. MALO stands on a rocky island, now joined to the continent by a 
causeway. Its harbour is one of the hest in France, but of difficult 
access, situated at the bottom of a deep bay, which is full of rocks, some 
above, and others under, water: they lie scattered thronghout the hay, 
and some are above three miles from shore, There are, however, three 
passages to this port, for which the following are the marks and directions: 

Conchee-Pussage, The easternmost of the three is called the Conchee- 
Passage, and takes its name froma very high white rock, which serves as 
a mark for it. ‘The rock is to the eastward of Sezembre-island, and must 

be 
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be left on the starboard side. Having passed about a quarter of a mile to 
the eastward of this rock, steer for the N. W. corner of the city, about 
S. by W. until you are within a large half mile of it ; and then steer about 
W.S. W. between rocks called the Toad-Rock and the Little-Bay Rock, 
and anchor off the town in 6 or 7 fathoms. The Great-Bay-rock lies 
about a quarter of a mile N. N. W. from the north-west corner of the 
city ; and the Little-Bay-Rock a little way to the N. W. of the great one. 
The Toad-rock has a beacon on it, and lies about north, nearly a mile 
from the Little-Bay-rock. 

\ La Grande Porte, or the Great Gate, is the name of the next biabiel 
In proceeding for this channel from the iestwtd, steer for the south-west 


end of Sezembre-island, taking eare not to come any nearer to it than one | 


mile, until a remarkable large black rock, to the N. E. of the town, is 


en with a steeple, in a village 2 miles te the eastward of St. Malo, called. | 


Parame, bearing then 8. E. 4 E: Steer with these marks en, until you are 
within a beacon on the Jardin, a sunken rock at the end of Isle Sezembre, 
which must be left on the larboard side. ‘Then bring the little tower which 
stands at the south-west corner of the city on with the steeple of St. Ser- 
vand ; steer, with this mark on, about S. S. E, + E.which will lead you to 
the eastward of the Buron-roek, and to the westward of the Little-Bay- 
rock. You may then proceed, and anchor off the townas before directed. 
On the Buron-rock stands a beacon. Sezembre-island is pretty high, and 
ties about three miles N. N. W. from the north-west corner of the city. 

_ The Decolees, the passage along the shore is very difficult, and frequented 
enly by such small vessels as are well acquainted. 

In the mouth of Rance, or Dinan-river, is a rock under water, which lies 
in the middle of the channel, and may be left on either side; but, to go to 
Solidore, or to anchor close to the city, you should takea pilot. Ships lying 
eiose to the town, are sheltered from all winds ; but they lie dry at low water. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ST. MALO, &e. 


CAPE FREHEL. About 4 leagues N. W. 2 W. from St, Malo, is 
Cape Frehel, a high cape, on which is a remarkable lighthouse ; between 
are several creeks, off which ‘you may anchor. About a league to the 
south-eastward of Cape Frehel, is Point La Latte; and, to the southward 


| of this point, is the Bay de la Fresnaye. Ships coming from Cape Freheb 
. for this bay, either to wait for the tide to proceed for St. Malo, or to get 


a pilot, may steer for Point Latte, ranging along the coast ; and, after 
having passed the castle, and got its bridge quite\open, the castle: 
(which stands on the extremity of the Point) will then bear about 


/north, and they may anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms; the hottom is coarse” 


gravel. ; 
The Tide flows here, and at St. Malo, on the change and full dys, at’ 
6 o'clock, and the water rises 45 fect. 

From Cape Frehel the north-east end of the island Brehat bears N. W. - 
x N. nearly 9 leagues. Rocks, called Les Bonillons, and Le Grand Lejon, 
lie about 32 leagues from Cape Frelel, and almost in a direct line between” 
it and the north-east end of Brehat; be careful to avoid them, as they are 
generally under water. Brehat is about 3 miles long, lies near the shore, 


_and has a pretty good harbour ; but none who are unacquainted should go- 


thither. Off the north point of the island are several rocks under water, 
which rnnvont to the distance of 3 miles; and, about 2 leagues E. N. E, 
1 E. from the north end of the island, is a dangerous rock called La Horaine, 
Four miles anda half E. of Brehat lie the Epees or Sword-rocks, part 
being above water: you may sail round them, but between them and the 
land, the passage is very dangerous, the sunken rocks being so numerous. 
N.N. E. 2 E. from Brehat, distant 14 miles, are the Rocks Douvre, ex- 
tending 3 miles nearly E. and W. some of whick are above water: they 
bear nearly S. W. by W. from St. Martin’s point in Guernsey, distant 74 
leagues, and W, by S, from the S. W. point of Jersey, distant 24 ee 
Ss, by, . 


: DIRECTIONS FOR ISLE DE BAS, MORLAIX, &e. 


S.b E, i E. from the Douvre-rocks lie the Barnoni and Goutier-rocks, 
which are F eenily- visible. 

The Isle de Bas is about 14 leagues from Brehat; all the coast between, 
- for about two leagues from shore, is full of little islands and rocks, some 
above, and others under, water. About 2 leagues from Brehat, N. N. E 
lies Roc Arbel, a sunken rock, which you may pass over at high water. 
Two AeaEnes N. N. W. from Brehat, lie the Heaua-rocks ; and 7 miles 
N. w.t N. from Brehat, jie the Pierres Noires. About 2 or 3 leagues 
W.N. We from the Pierres Noires, are the Seven Islands; and 5 ae Ww. 
N. W. from the Seven Islands, is the east end of the Triagons, a rocky 
bank, extending near a league anda half, East and West, and above a 
mile broad; some of its rocks are above, and others under, the water. 
On the land, opposite to the Seven Islands, is a high spire-steeple ; and 
the land opposite to the Triagons is known bya high tower. You may 
sail within the Tri riagons, between them and the Pongaro-rocks ; rocks 
which lie 41 miles 8. W. by W. from the west end of the Triagons ,and 
9 miles E, 4 N. fram the Isle de Bas. The Isle de Bus, is about 3 miles 


long, and one mile broad ; and is separated from the land by a narrow 


channel, 
Vessels sailing in ais part by night, or in winter, from Ushant or-the 


westward, must be careful not to steer more to the South than East, or E, 
by N. until they have the Triagons on the starboard side: for the currents 
set strongly to the §. E. upon the Triagons and Seven Isles: but, by day, 
and in clear weather, there is no danger in approaching the land, because 
every rock will be visible. 

Roche Blanche. A vock under water, called the Roche Blanche, or the 
White Rock, lies 14 miles N. E. by N. from the Zsle de Bas, and 19 miles 
N. W. from the Seven Isles. Its top is said by some to appear at low 
water; others on the contrary assert, that it is not dangerous, although the 

IQ 
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sea breaks here more strongly than in the cireumjacent places ; and that 
there is water enougli for large ships. 

MORLAIX. The town of Morlaix is situated-about 4 leagues South 
from the East end of the Isle de Bas: between are several rocks. When 
coming from the westward or northward, and bound to Morlaix, steer for 
the east end of the Isle de Bas: and, when you have brought the Horned. 
rock, or Horse’s-saddle, which lies to the eastward of the island, W. N. W. 
% W. about 3 miles, steer for the northernmost point of land on the 
east of the entrance of the Bay, bearing then about S. E. by S. unti! you 
de within a mile of the rocks which lie off that point ; then steer S. W. 

£S. for the little island Terenes, which lies off the point on the east side 
of the entrance of the river ; leave all the beaconed rocks on the larboard, 
and the Raguel-islands, ald Women’s Islands, on the starboard atti: 
From Terenés island, you may proceed up, until you get above the point 
on the other side of the river, and then anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms. : 

St. Pol de Leon is a small harbour on the west side of Morlaix-bay. In 
coming from sea for this harhour, steer for the Great Horned Rock, at the’ 
east end of Bas-island: when you come near it, steer for Basse Hastays 
rock, which lies*from the other about 8. S. E.a mile and a half. Wher 
you are to the eastward of Basse-Hastan rock, steer about S. S. W. for 
Greenstones-island, and pass between Greeustones-island and the rocks 
which lie to the E, N. E, of it; then steer about S, by E, 4 E. for the 
Cow-Rocks, which lie to the N. W. of the north end of Calot- island ; 
thence proceed 8.8. W. up the river, leaving the Oven-rock on your 
larboard side, a-breast of which are 14 fathoms, From the Qven-rock 
steer fur the Fig-Tree-stone, which rock lies in the middle of the river, and 
almost a mile above the Oven-rock ; helow it are 9 fathoms water, and 
above it 5, 4, 3, and 2, fathoms. 

Roscou-harbour is nearly opposite to the east end of the Isle de Bas: 

hut 
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but the harbour is so small, and the passage into it so full of dangers, that 
it is frequented only by smugglers and fishermen. . The tide flows here on 
the change and full days, a quarter past five o’clock; and, in the offing, 
the flood continues to run until half past seven o’clock. ‘The spring-tides 
rise at Brehat-island 36 feet; at Morlaix 30, and at the Isle de Bas 27 feet. 

Guolven Bay. About 3leagues W, by S. from the Isle de Bas, is the 
Anse de Guolven, a large sandy bay, where you may anchor with off-shore 
winds. ‘The coast between this bay and the N. W. pomt of Brittany, or 
the department of Finisterre, is in most places full of rocks and shoals,. 
some of which extend nearly 2 miles out to seaward. Of the rocks many 
are high, and appear at a distance like houses. The land, whichis not very 
high, may be seen from 5 to 6 leagues off, and many houses and steeples 
It is recommended,, that in the night, vessels should 


may be seen upon it. 
grey sand, with small 


mot approach nearer than 36 fathoms ; bottom, 
pebbles, like little nuts, of various colours. 

Aber Vrach Bay is 71 leagues W. 2.N. of the Isle de Bas, itis good, but 
of difficult access. ‘Two leagues farther west, lie the Rocks of Porsal, 
which are mostly covered, and extend near a league from the land. There 
is anchorage amongst them, but the passages are intricate. 

The Four, a remarkable large black rock, always above water, lies about 
a mile from the N. W. Point of Britanny or Finisterre, and E.. 3 S, 3% 
leagnes trom Ushant. The coast from the Porsal Rocks to the Four 
trends S. W. 1 S. for nearly 2 leagues. The land between is of mode- 
rate height, but environed by many rocks to the distance of a mile, 
Shipping in the night ought not to approach within 45 fathoms. The 
bottom generally grey sand, with small flints, &e. 

USHANT, a steep craggy island, is four miles in length from F. to W. 
and 2 miles broad. On the south-west side of it there is a harbour, but 
its eutrance is known only to the French; the rest of the island is surroun- 


USHANT, St. VINCENTS CHANNEL, AND PASSAGE DU FOUR. ch 


ded with rocks, except at an anchorage on the north side.. Upon the N.. 
Eastern part is a conspicuous Ligiithouse, which may be seen, in clear 
weather, veut 4 leagues off. 

N. W.% W. 43 miles from the light-house, and nearly N. 1 E, 3! miles: 
from the western part of the island, lies a dangerous bed of fica rocks, 
called the Basse Calais, which must ‘therefaee be carefully avoided. There 
is also, at the distance of a mile from the S. W. point, a rock named the 


Jument, equally dangerous, being alternately covered and nts tion 


with every tide. 

ST. VINCENT’S CHANNEL, &c. Between Ushant and the smaller 
islands to the southward, is a channel of more than one mile in breadth, 
called the Chenal du Frotueur and by us St. Vincent's Channel, in honour 
of Earl St. Vincent, under whose orders it was surveyed. ‘The tide runs 


through. very rapidly, generally exeeeding 4 knots. The course through - 


is East ; but a passage should not be attempted against the tide. The 
dangers on the north side do not extend halfa mile from the shore. 

The range of Islands and Dangers to the S. S..E. of Ushant extend to the 
distance of 4 leagues. The westernmost of the dangers are, the Pierre 
Verte, a bank of sunken rocks, which appear at low water, spring-tides ; 
and the Buffalo, a rock. on which his Majesty’s ship Magnificent was 
wrecked in 1804, The former lies 5 miles S.S. E. f £. from the S. W. 
point of Ushant ; the latter, or Buffalo, lies S. S. E. 10% miles from the 
same point, and has 8 fathoms close to it.—Hence to the Black Rocks, 
upon the westernmost pat of the general range of dangers, the bearing 
and distance are $, S. E. 3 E. distance rather more than one pos and a 
quarter. Between. are from 10 to 22 fathoms, 

PASSAGE DU FOUR. The Passage du Four is that channel which 
lies between Ushant and the main. It takes its name from the remark- 
able rock, called the Four or Oven, heretoforementioned.—The distance 

from’ 


PASSAGE DU FOUR TO BREST. 


‘nel. To the eastward of the Platreses, there are two small shoals ; to go 


fos the Four to the South Point, called St. Matthews, at the entrance of 
the bay of Brest, is 12. miles. You must give the Four a good berth in 
passing, to avoid a danger called the Bourreau Bank, which is shoal, and 
extends a large mile to the westward. ‘Triezion Mill, kept open to the 
westward of a house, called Maison du Remar, will lead clear of it to 
the westward. 

Tides. %n the Passage du Four, the tides run very strongly. It flows 
here, on the change and full days, at half past four; but, iu the offing, the 
stream continues to run for3 hours longer. Between the Isle de Bas and 
Ushant, the flood-tide sets East, and the ebb West; in the Passage du 
Four, the flood runs to the northward, and the ebb to the southward. 

Spring-tides rise at Ushant 71 feet; and upon the coast to the eastward, 
from 24 to 26 feet. 

From the Four Rock to the Point of Gongnet: the distance is 3 Ieagues and 
‘a quarter to the southward ; between are a number of rocks, particularly 
the Platresses which lie nearly 2 leagues S. W. from the Four Rock, with 
the Point of Conquet.S. } E. distant 44 miles ; and the Porceaux Bank. 
There are also several other rocks in the vicinity. 

By keeping St. Matthew’s Abbey, which has been converted into a light- 
house, on with the Great Valley, just within Vintier-point, you will go in 
mid-channel: and, when you have bronglit Triezion-mill E, S. E. the Pla- 
tresses will he N. W. by W. from you. Within Vintier-point are two 
valleys ; the largest, above mentioned, is near to the point; that to the 
eastward of it issmall. In turning to windward here, you may stand to 
the eastward until St. Matthew’s Abbey comes a capstan-bar’s length open 
to the eastward of the little vailey ; and, to the westward, until St. Mat- 
thew’s Point cones a little open of the point of Conquet-haven. Were 

_ you to bring the former two ships’ length open of the latter point, you 
would be close to recks and banks which lie to the westward of the chan- 
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to the eastward of them, keep St. Matthew’s Point shut in with Point 
Vintier. Between Ushant and St. Matthew’s Point there are 8 small 
islands, and several rocks. 

About three cable’s length from Vintier-point, is the Vintier-rock, which 
appears at low water. To avoid this rock, proceed with St. Matthew’s 
Abbey on with the Great Valley, until you get close to the shore; then 
run along within a cable's length of it: when the little church upon Point 
Vintier bears E, S. E. the Vintier-rock will bc W. N. W. about 2 cables’ 
length distant. 

To sail into Conquet-haven, run round withina cable’s length of Vintier- 
point, as before directed, until you open the haven. Avoid the sunken 
rocks called the Finisterres, by running along close to the shore, until 
you get with the haven. The harbour is dry, and has a small fort on 
each side of the entrance. 

Besides the Vintiers above mentioned, there are other rocks called 
Les Renards, which make the approach to this place dangerous ; and a 
great sea tumbles into it with westerly winds. 

From Conquet Point to that of St. Matthew, the distance is 2 miles 
anda half. Off the latter are severa! rocks above water, called Les Moines- 
or the Monks ; and, to the 8S. W. of Les Moines, are others which stretch 
outwards for nearly a mile.’ 

BREST. In sailing hence into Brest-water, take care to avoid the 
sunken rock, called the Cog, which lies halfa gun-shot from shore, about 
13 mile to the eastward of St. Matthew’s Point, with the south end of 
Benequet-isle on with that point. To go to the southward of this rock, 
steer about S. E. from St. Matthew’s point, taking care to keep the north 
end of Benequet-isle open of it, until the mill upon the North land comes 


to the westward of the trees. To sail to the northward of the Coq, pro- 
ceed 
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ceed from St. Matthew’s Point alongiby the North land ; and, when the 
before-mentioned mill bears N. by W. and the trees North, you are past 
the Cog. ‘The safest channel is to the southward of this rock.. 

About 14 mile E. 8S, E. from the Coq,and S. by W. from Bertheaume- 
' point, is Busee Rock, very dangerous at low water; you may go on either 
side of it; but, the best way, after passing the Coq is, to run along the 
north shore, at the distance of two cables’ length, and thus sail S. E. by E 
2 E. across the Bay of Bertheazume. When you come into the Gullet, be 
careful to avoid the Fillettes; the Mingan, and other rocks, which lie off 
Camaret-point, nearly in mid-chainel. Carefully avoid also the Bagino or 
Kergutio. Rocks, which lie near the mouth of Brest water, and about two 
cables’ length off the north shore ; you may go om either side with safety, 


DI ne c TIONS for sailing from the ATLANTIC 


YHE SOUNDINGS off the efitrance of the Channel are not entirely 
-- ~to be depended upon, although some pretend to” know their bear- 
ings and distance to the greatest certainty by them: you may, however, 
depend upon finding the ground to the southward, near the French coast, 
much coarser than in mid-channel or npon the coast of England; and in 
approaching Scilly, it may be observed generally, that, with the ground 
coarse, reddish, and inclining to stony, a ship will be to the southward 
ofthe usual fair-way. 
In approaching the channel, try for soundings in time, and run, if pos- 
sible, if the wind has not prdtaited from the westward or S. W. in the 
-batitude of 499 25’. In this parallel, with soundings of 82 fathoms, fine 
sand with black and yellow spe¢ks, you will be upon the bank, and about | 
50 leagues to the westward of Scilly, Sixteen of 17 leagues fatther to 


re DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING INTO THE BRITISH CHANNEL, 


but it is usual to run to the northward of them; and, when Brest appears 
open of Porzic-Point, steer directly for it, aaa anehor there in 8 or 9 fa- 
thoms. You may also anchor before the river Landernau, or go to the 
southward, and anchor before Launno, in from 13 to 10 fathoms. In the 
latter case, take care to keep clear of the Renart-bauk, which lies about 
a nyile N. W. by W. = W. from Plougestel-point, and about 3 miles 8. by 
W. from Brest. 

In Bertheaume Bay, about 4 miles to the eastward of St. Matthew’s Point, 
is good anchoring, with northerly and N. E. winds, in 10 or 11 fathoms. 
Oppesite Bertheaume Bay, and about 4 leagues S$, S.E. from St. Matthew’s 
Point, is the great bay, called Dovarnenez or Poldavid Bay. Between 
these bays lies many rocks, which must carefully avoided, ‘ 


OCEAN into and up the BRITISH CHANNEL. 
; a 


eastward, in the same parallel, are 90 fathoms, fine sand and shells; 4 
leagues more to the eastward, 82 fathoms ; and, a little more to the east- 
ward, 72and75 fathoms, white sand, with sometimes a mixture of green3_ 
and, in the space of 16 or 17 leagues farther to the eastward, in this 
latitude, are 72, 75, 77, and 70 fathoms. The soundings are, for the” 
most part, fine sand, but different in colour: some will be fine white sand; 
with specks ; and others fine green’sand, with some mud. : 

In the latitude of 48° 28’ north, longitude 8° 50’ W. and 51 Teagues to 
the westward of Ushant, lies the southern part of the Sole Bank; a bank — 
which stretches thence to the N. N. W. 12 leagues. It is about 4 leagues 
in breadth, and has from 62 to 70 fathoms on it, fine grey sand. é 

When you have run in the above latitude so far to the eastward as ‘to 


63 or 67 fathouss, aud jhe pouidings are shells and ea yellow stones . 
Ve 
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red sand, you may. conclude that you are a-breast of Scilly; if you have 
68 fathoms, fine sand with grey or black specks, and sometimes shells 
and stones, Scilly will bear from you, about N. E. distant 10 leagues. 


Your soundings will always inform you whether you are to the northward | 


or southward of Scilly, for in the latitude of Scilly, is oazy ground, in 
60, 65, 75, and 80 fathoms. W. N. W. 10 leagues from Scilly, lies 
Jones's Bank, on which are but 30, 35, and 40 fathoms; and, a little to 
the southward of it, 72 and 75 fathoms. 
eastward, you will have the following depths and soundings when you 
are a-breast of Scilly, namely, 60 fathoms, oaze and broken shells; 64 
fathoms, white sand with grey specks; 65 fathoms, shells and stones; and 
55 fathoms, fine grey sand. The soundings near Scilly are different from 
all others to the northward or southward; pieces of rotten rocks, as 
broad as‘small beans, and of asione colour, will come up with the lead, 
which is not the case any where else in the same parallel. More to the 
southward is deeper water, fine sand interspersed with black specks, 
like ground pepper. In the night, or in fogsy weather, come no nearer 
to Scilly than 60 fathoms; for, in that depth, you will not be more than 
6 or 7 leagues from it. Abreust of Scilly, in the latitude of 49° 20’, you 
will have 70 fathoms, yellow or grey sand. To the eastward of Scilly, 
in the latitude 49° 8’, there are 56 or 58 fathoms, coarse sand. Should 
these be met with, steer more to the northward, and endeavour to make 
the land about the Lizara,. You may safely make it in the night as well 
as in the day, if the weather be clear; for the light-houses stand so high, 
and the coast isso clear, thatyou may without danger, come within half 
a mile of the point. If the weather be so thick that you cannot safely 
make the land, go no nearer to’ the. Lizard than 45 fathoms; for, in that 
depth, you will not be more than 3» Jeagues off the point: your soundings 
there will be pebble-stones and mee 
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In latitude 49° 30! running | 


4 may be seen 6 or 7 leagues off. 
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SOUNDINGS IN LATITUDE 49°. In the latitude 49°, are 90 
fathoms, fine white sand, 66 leagues from the Lizard; but, in running 
up in that latitude you erik possibly shoalen your water 5 or 6 fathoms, 
then deepen to 87 or 90 fathoms; and, in 3 or 4 leagues ran, will shoal 
the water again: but, if you find fine i with black specks, from 90 
to 64 fathoms, you may be certain you have the Channel open; and, 
with this ground, you may approach to about 14 leagues S. W. Eee 
Scilly. No such soundings are to be found elsewhere. 

SOUNDINGS EIN THE LATITUDE OF USHANT. In sailing to 
the eastward, in the iatitude of Ushant, you will have 87 fathoms, and 
are then 26 leagues frem the island: if you have but 70 fathoms, then 
your distance is 12 leagues. In these depths of water, you will have 
grey sand with many, pieces of shells: by coarse ‘reddish sand you may 
know that you are not ina fair way, as no such soundings are to be found 
in the Channel. 

COURSEIN THICK WEATHER. In dark thick weather, come 
no nearer to Ushant than 63 fathoms, or to the Saintes than 65 fathoms; . 
as 60 fathoms are between 3 and 5 leagues only distant from the island 
of Ushant. Here you meet with different soundings, but mostly inter- 
spersed with small shells, resembling (and called) hakes’-teeth, and 
between 7 and 9 leagues from Ushant you will havefrom 65 to 68 fathoms, 

SOUNDINGS TO THE NORTHWARD, OR IN THE STREAM 
OF SCILLY. To the northward, or in the stream of Scilly, in the 
latitude 50° 0’, or between it and 50° 10’, you will have, for the most 
part, fine sand, with oazy gronnd, and perhaps may fall upon a bank of 


oaze, that has only 50 fathoms water upon it; but, between it and the 


islands, you will have 60 fathoms; and, to the northward of them, you 
will have from 53 to 57 fathoms, oazy ground, In clear weather, Scilly 


/ 
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After you have entered the Channel, it is not safe to keep over to the 
French shore. You will easily know when you are to the southward by 
the coarse ground, and the overwhelming of the tide, which whirls round 
in several places with breakers. Keep upon the English coast, from 5 to 
7 leagues distant, till you areas high as Portland. 

After you are pust Scilly, continue running eastward, for 10 or 11 
leagues, coming no nearer the English shore than 53 or 54 fathoms, or 
farther to the southward than 60. After you have run this distance, the 
Lizard will bear N. E. or N. E. by N. about 8 leagues, and you will lave 
55 or 56 fathoms, with various coloured shells and stones. 

Ships coming into the Channel ought always, if possible, to make the 
land about the Lizard ; fer, should they afterwards have thick weather, 
they will know how to steer, and how they advance up the Channel. 
Some, by neglecting this precaution, have, contrary to their expectation, 
gotten on the south side of the Channel. This error is greatly owing to 
the strong indraught between the islands of Guernsey and Jersey and the 
coast of Britanny, or Finisterre, which ought always to be guarded against, 
especially in thick weather. It frequently happens, that ships, coming 
into the Channe], have not had an observation for some days back ; 
‘which, together with the operation of scant and contrary winds, and the 
setting of the tides, tend to perpléx and bewilder the most experienced 
mariner, when thick weather prevents his getting a sight of the land. 

Ships, when coming from the southward into the English Channel, in 
thick weather and light winds, frequently get much to the northward of 
account, and fall into the Bristol Channel, (which may be owing to the 
tide’s running 9 hours-to the northward, and only 3 to the southward,) 
or to the N. W. of Scilly. This unequal stream of tide begins about 
14 leagues west from Scilly. It first rans N. N. W. and continuesto 
alter until it comes to the E, N, E.; the flood-tide then ceases to run, 
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The flood runs here, on the full and change days, until 46 minutes after 
seven o’clock, at which time it is nearly half-ebb at the Scilly-islands, 
The flowing of the tide is rather uncertain. About 7 leagues W. 5. W. 
of Scilly, it is known to flow at 25 minutes after four o’clock ; and, in St. 
Mary’s Sound, Scilly, at 40 minutes after four. 

When comifig into the Channel in the night, or in thick weather, you 
should not at any time come nearer to Scilly than 60 fathoms, ‘nor to the 
Lizard than 46 fathoms. Off the Lizard, in mid-chamel, the stream of 
tide runs to the eastward, on the full and change days of the moon, until 
55 minates past 7 o’clock, or until it is half ebb by the shore : it then 
changes, and runs to the westward until it is half-flood by the sh6re. 
Two leagues without the Lizard, the flood runs east, and tle ebb west; 
but, within that distance, the flood runs to the southward of the east, and | 
the ebb to the mucthward of west. 

CURRENT athwart the Entrance of the Channel. It has bees long 
known to mariners, that a current, (at ordinary times of little considera- 
tion,) constantly sets round the Capes Finisterre and Ortegal, into the 
Bay of Biscay ; and it has been ascertained, that, after a long and cons 
tinued prevalence of westerly and southerly winds, the water, pent np m 
the Bay, and impelled along its coasts, sets outward ina N. W. direction * 
athwart the entrance of the British Channel; although, aime a long in-— 
terval of such winds, it is almost indperceptiBle, 

This current has been found, after the wind had set athe: for some 
time from different points batten South and West, to have had about 
60 miles of westing, and 12 miles of northing, in its course, per day, im 
the most rapid part "aif its stream. 

The westerly current has appeared to extend from about 24 leagnes 
W.S.W. of Scilly to more than 3 degrees West of Cape Clear. It is 
therefore supposed to go il to the N. W. is the paraltel of 51 degrees, 

' betyweem 
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~ between longitude 14. and 15 and the S. W. of Ireland, but its exact 
direction remains to be determined. 

' The middle of the current appears to preserve its original course in 
a greater degree than its borders, and to set N. W. by W. The eastern 
border more North, and the western more West, so that the northern 
current is much stronger close to the West of Scilly than farther out. 

If a ship crosses the current obliquely, steering a true E. by S. course, 
or more southerly, she will continue in it longer, and be more affected by 
it, than if she steered more directly across it. It will be the same if she 
crosses it with light winds. Allowance must also be made for the more 
northerly direction of the eastern border. he 

After a continuance of westerly gales, even should a good observation 
of latitude be made, it would be imprudent to run eastward, during a 
long night. Fora ship might remain in the current so long as to be 
drifted from a parallel, deemed a very safe one, to that of the rocks of 
Scilly. Keep at the highest in 48° 45’; for in 49° 30’, the whole effect 

of the current may be experienced in the worst situation. But, from 
the current in 48° 45’, a southerly wind will send you into the Channel, 
In time of peace, coming from the Atlantic, it would be still better to 
make Ushant. 

_ If it be admitted, as is suspected, that a tide, with scme degree of 
northing in it, sets a little to the westward of Scilly, this is another reason 
for keeping far enough southerly. 

Ships bound to the westward from the Channel, with the wind near 
S. W. should prefer the Jarboard tack ; as they would then have the be- 
nefit of the current. 

CouRsE ABREAST OF SciLLy. After you are abreast of Scilly, and to 

_the southward 5 or 6 leagues, the course to the same distance off the 
M Lizard is E,S, E, 15 leagues ; then haul in and make the land, 
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From THE LizArD TO THE START. The course from the Lizard to 
the Start is E. by S. 203 leanges. In running up, go not into less water 
than 45 fathoms; for 40 fathoms is in the stream of the Eddystone. 
Neither go without the depth of 50: in this depth of water, you will have 
sand with small brown stones and shells abreast of the Start. 

From THE START To\PoRTLAND. From the Start to Portland, the 
course is E. $ §. distance 16 leagues. Here you may run up between 30 
fathoms in-shore to 35 or $8 fathoms water to the southward, most part 
sand with shel!s ; but, if you are inwardly, in 26 or 25 fathoms, you will 
have oaze and sand. 

Between the Lizard and the Eddystone, you may stand towards the shore 
in 40 fathoms, and off to 50. As there are 40 fathoms in the stream 
of the Eddystone, you will, by keeping without that depth, go quite clear 
of that. danger. Abreast of the Eddystone, in mid-channel, the flood 
runs to the eastward, on full and change days, until 5 minutes after 
6 o'clock. ¢ 

-Frem the Eddystone to the Start, you may stand. towards the shore into 
32 fathoms, and off to 46, Within haifa mile of the Start-point are 15 
fathoms water. Between the Start and Portland, yon may stand towards 
the shore into 50 fathoms, and off to 36. By not standing farther to the 
southward than 36 fathoms, you will avoid the strong indraught between 
the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, &c. (See page 108). Off the Bill of 
Portland, the flood ruus to the eastward, on the full and change days, until 
15 minutes after ten o clock. 

From THE START TO DuNNOSE, the course is E. by S. 32 leagues; 
where you will have 35 to 40 fathoms, as high as Portland ; after which 
approach no nearer to the shore than 25 fathoms, especialy when you are 
above the high land of St. Alban’s, as with strong winds sontherly, or in 
little winds, the tide of flood sets directly in for Christ’s-church, the 

Needle's 
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Needle’s, and Freshwater-bay, as described in the particular directions for 
the harbours in the Channel. 


DunnoseE To Beacny-HEAD. In running up from Dannose to Beachy- 


head, keep within to 20 fathoms water, and without to no more than 28 : 

but, off the Head, you will have 17 sel 18 fathoms, five or six miles from 

‘the shore. The course up is E.S. E. 7 leagues clear of the Owers, and 
thence E, 8. E. £ E. 1£ leagues, to Beachy-head. 

Breacuy-Heap Tro Dungeness. From Beachy-head to Dungeness the 
course is E. 4 8. 93 leagues. Here, ina fair way, you will have 20 or 22 
fathoms water. 

DuNGENESS TO THE SouTH ForELAND. From Dungeness to the 
South-Foreland, the course is E. N. E.  E, between 6 and 7 leagues. 
Keep no farther off than 16, nor closer in than 14, fathoms. 

- -In coming up the Channel, after you are as high as the Start, endeavonr 
to make the coast of England, to avoid the Island of Alderney, the Caskets, 


&c. but if you cannot safely, with a scant southerly wind, when the tide | 


both ebb and flood, has an inclination into every bay upon the coast, then 
keep your lead going; and, if you fall into 50, 53, or 60, fathoms, coarse 
ground, then you are in the stream of the Caskets, and must run to the 
northward, in 40 or 35 fathoms, sand and shells. You will then be to the 
northward of them, and in a fair-way. 

CASKETS. The Caskets bear from the Start S. E. by S, 18 leagues, 
and from the Bill of Portland 8. S. W. nearly £ W. 15 leagues. 

Being too far to the southward, and mistaking the Casket-lights, at first 
sight, for those of Portland, has often proved fatal, and occasioned the loss 
of many ships upon the dangers adjacent. 

Between the Bill of Portland and Dunnose, you may stand towards the 
shore into 25, and off to 35, fathoms. By not standing into less than 25 
fathoms you will keep without the indraughts of the Needles and Fresh- 
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water-bay. When you stand towards the Isle of Wight, in thick weather 
and light winds, you should keep your lead going; the neglect of this pre- 
caution has been the loss of many a ship. Off Dunnose, in mid-channel, 
the stream or fiood runs to the eastward, on the full and change days, until 
45 minutes after 10 o’clock. / 

“ Between Dunnose and the East Barrow-head, you may stand towar ds the 
shore into 20 fathoms, and off to 30 fathoms. In light winds and thick 
weather, it will be necessary to keep your lead goiug when you stand to- 
wards the Owers ; because the tides, during the last quarter-flood, and ‘the 
whole of the ebb set strongly over that dangerous bank, for St. Helen’s 
road. 

In approaching the Qwers floating Light, bring it to bear not farther to 
the eastward than N. E. by E. nor nearer to it, in passing, than a mile 
and a half. When the light-vessel bears N. E. 3 E. the Elbow, or south 
easternmost part of the Owers, is then right between it and your ship ; 
and when it bears to N. N. E. you are a-breast of the Elbow. A descrip- . 
tion of the situation of this light-vessel is conntained in page 30. 

If it be necessary to run into Selsey-pazk for shelter, with contrary 
winds, pass to the eastward of the light-vessel, and ORY 4 be sure not 
to bring it to the southward of S.S. W.; keep your lead going, and, 
when 2 miles and a halt N. N. E. of it, you may steer for the anchorage 
in the park. 

Between the East Barrow-head and Beachy, you may stand towards the 
shore into 18 fathoms, and off to 28. The former depth will carry you 
without the shoals, which lie off the latter place. Here the str eam runs . 
to the eastward, on full and change days, until 45 minutes ‘after 11 o'clock. 

Between the shoals which tie off Beachy-head and Dungeness, you may 
stand towards the shore into 12 fathoms; and off to 20. By not ap- 
proaching nearex to the shore than 12 fathoms, you will go clear of the « 
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shoals which lie to the westward and eastward of the Ness-point. 
the’ stream runs to the eastward on full and change days until 3 o’clock. 

Between Dungeness and the South-Foreland, after you are to the east- 
ward of the rocky shoal which lies to the westward of Folkstone, you 
thay stand towards the shore into 10 fathoms, and offto 18. By not 
standing farther off than 18 fathoms, you will keep clear of the Varne, 
which, with the Ridge, is described in this book in page 24. 

When going between Dover and the Downs, observe, that 17 fathoms will 


earry you without the South Sand-head; that 13 fathoms will lead you 


within it ; and, that 45 fathoms is in the stream of it. 

“TIDES. From the Lizard to the Isle of Wight, the flood sets E. by S. 
‘and the ebb W. by N. from the Isle of Wight to Beachy-head, the fivod 
sets S, E. by E. and the ebb N. W. by W. From Beachy-head to Dun- 
geness, the flood sets E. and. the ebb W. 


OBSERVATIONS on STORMS in the 
BRITISH CHANNEL. 


fhe most dangerous Storms are those from S, 8. E. to $. 8. W. 
Those fiom West, N. E, and E, N, E, are not so destructive; for, 


Here 
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if a storm suddenly arise at N. E. the ships in the Downs can all get under 
way, and proceed down Channel; or, if homeward-bound, and they do 
not choose to ride it out, they may run within the Isle of Wight or to 
Portsmouth. 

Ships at the same Time in Margate-Road may either ict their an- 
chor or slip their cables, and run into the Thames or Medway. If they 
cannot weather the fair-way buoy, they may run up into the East,Swale, 
and anchor in safety. See page 14. 

Storms blowing from S.E. to 8.8, W. are particularly dativétous for 

ships riding in the Downs, as a great Sea is forced in there by those 
winds. The ships often ride very near each other, and the greatest 
strength of tide, owing to its flowing-tide and half-tide, happens at high 
water, when there is most sea. Besides, the anchorage ie the Downs has 
been so cut up by auchors, that the’ground is not very good for holding. 
~ Ships to the westward of the Isle of Wight may run into Portland-road, 
and lie in safety, 

When a ship cannot safely run to a place of shelter, shevhad better lie- 
to. ‘The sea will seldom hurt a good ship, when a touch ona rock or a 
sand might prove destruction. 


A TIDE: 


Vertical 

Rise 

Places’ Names. Spr. Nps. 

fti) te 

ORTH FORELAND (oti ceee sae cek sae dO Sa 
FRAMSPATE, (eis oe os aoe ARE Cals e's (oe ote oat tS Le 
Dea. os Sree ted 5 4 4 lakes eee BeBe foie eee ahalss kh OuMmnee 
South Foreland §;.....6..0.03. 22. 45 a elon Pepe er. ri. 


Within the Goodwin Sands, the stream runs to 
the N.E. till 45 minutes after 2 o’clock.— 
(See p. 18.) 


MPOVER PICT Me Siae ele ores is ie oie ic ote piats oa, (oO TU 
FLOUWStONE Ca nae Sala ec pal Fh bs BRAS ere ie iee's eis ae GO Mea: 
Dunvehess, we feet Se ee ee Be Mtl tees 28. 16 
Off Dungeness, the stream runs eastward, till 
3h. 0’, 

» On the Ridge :........ Bislatiih sigtaisie ele wrsik.ejs, deusre | COM 
Rye Harbour (Sep. 26.92. Bas cre see eis PP PSN Ar ster 
EL Astin gs ere os ee ee eas AES AGG 22 14 
Beachy. head, Seaford, and Newhaven ft eb 20 14 

Off Beachy- head, the stream runs eastward, 
till 414 h. 45 m. 
Brighthelmstone ....... veld dele leaietoies s «els Se OMLO 
New Shoreham and Arundel ore seats q hese a er ee eee LO 
The Park, Selsey Bill and Harbour ........ tees dow 10 
Owers and Loo Stream... issue oe aelea ie £0 


On the Owers the eastern stream is done ‘at 
9.36.; it then runs 3 hours westward for St. 

i Helen's Road. 
SL GheMs A racetevticcsecctepecieecodes eee 
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A TIDE-TABLE for the South and South-West Coasts of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, on rahe: 
Days af the Moon's shail and Change. 


Time of 
High 
Water. 
he om. 
41,.. 15 
t4...20 
1 8) 
11 6 
11 16 
10 541 
10) 51 
BY ah) 
10 51 
10 36 
10 15 
10 15 

9 45 
11 0 
11 0 
ii 30 


Place’s Names. 


Within Dunnose, and in Mid-channel the 
eastern stream runs till 45 min. after 10.— 
(See pages 35 and 40.) 


Portsmouth Harbour ..... Gm nA, > sialacets 
Chichester Harbour........000scce00- cue Uleake toate 
Southamptoness. 2... 2... seen soa deus BFioria 
Cowes Hee ees eS LE ied tle tele a 6 alee 
Harst Castle's. seks oo 8 eae UES aRe ENE oRhld 
NGC Geer CR iG ris ibs 0s oselieleiasaloreie elena weet 


Within the Isle of Wight ‘and See, the 
eastern tide runs ill eS past 9, and throngh 
the Needles till I past 9; off the Needles, 
in the Channel, ‘he flood runs till 2 pass 
10.—( See page 40. ) 

Christchurch and Poole Harbours 


Hirst MOOG Hs te Sess tees Re ei otaloal ole aie 

Second Flood (Sce page 40.) ..cscsecceceeee 
Weymouth Harbour ...... der inal ater ates eis, esaiera ies 
Portland Road........... tate ee Mowatls ‘aa %s\ «tie Aricic 
Bill of Portland... ...... inane eben nls! als: chao a’ Satate 
Epyme Copan ei... /s.3 Pr aliiajala tale s/s aia ee abe 6's senbiale 
Exmouth Bar .....3-..2.000:% Sse premier ae 3 
Torbay and Dartmouth........-...-.... Salient 


- The stream off Portland runs eastward, till 30 
min. after 9, ; 
Start Point COCR eee oor eeresecncerececeg Code 


Vertical 
Rise 
Spr. Nps. 


° ° 


15 %10 


eovoveeeeredg * 


7h 5 


eoeoereoeeceesene 


26 14 


Time of 


High 
Water. . 


h. 


_ 


ARARBASO 


iy 


m. 


30 
50 
30 
a>) 


45 


= 


Places’ Names. 


Start Bay ........... 
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eeeecres soe ere owoone 


Salcombe Harbour, Bolt : Head, and Bigbury Bay 
Plymouth Sound, Hamoaze, and Catwater...... 


Fiidystone=....-.-.. 0.» Se ARR S aerate 


Before the flood at the Eddystone runs. east 


ward, it is half flood in Plymouth Sound; 


and off the Eddystone, in the Channel, the 


’ stream runs till 5 min. after 9 o ‘clock. 


RTT te ter tlre ess een de. rbine wes 
vere ie ee ae 


eee e reer essevosesooaseve 


Off the Lizard the stream runs eastward, till 


55 min. after 7. 


Mount’s Bay... 2. ers terre ewe ress wens 
Scilly Islands (See page 60) ..-.--+seeeee 
Near Scilly Islands the tide is said to run 9 


hours northerly, and only 3 aaailia 


Cape Cornwall, (See page 57 Ais fu acty eteln e 
Po, A ill a cle ahets ersbeuat = 
PPAGHe tees + 5 ne cee ws attests. ¢:> erate ot 
TeaNHeee reece cases seve cease Sie ape ear 
ENaC sb ee er ccc ccnctere 


Minéhead (See puge 64) 0.0.6. weseecsevees 


. ewe 


Fe aie is na orsie'y os a at tenes 
Deep @ ioe os Aer Seeews ae 


te Cro Wide re re es cc wre ee vee 


“Snel ehh gcc 1 St EIS 


Vertical 
Rise 

Spr. Nps. 
BEG ft, 
20 14 
20 14 
18.) 19 
£5 712. 
18 12 
£351, 12 
18 10 
19 12 
22 14 
24 14 
94 ASD 
24 16. 
30. 20 
36 24 
36 24 
42° 30 
36 2h 
36 =O 


Time of 
High 
Water. 
h. m. 
6 5: 
Suna 
3 30 
5. 45, 
ects 
4 30 
4 30: 
4 350 
4 25 
4 30 
5 0 
5 30 
Fue hs 
6 0 
6 40 
6 45 
5 30 
6 0 


‘ Vertical 
Places’ Names, ; _ Spr. Nps. 


Banks of Chester and Liverpool (See Directions) 28 14 
IRELAND. —Saltee Islands mse page i)! Sie 
took, Point (Waterford) ie..d deiidew isle ss «cals ces 13. 0 
Meaterford, Quay’ . familia waislesid s «sbi cae he = did olde Be ieieioyeie 
Off the Hook Point, 3 or 4 leagues ‘distant, 
the eastern stream runs till 30 min. past 8. 


Between Waterford andYoughall ....... are) stele’ owls lo Wiatehopsyopagsia 
Between Sousa and Dundedy Head ........ 14% 7 
Sork. Harbour. ;. : «6 /c45 dae cie. sions +s SHG Sho One 18, 9 
Cape Clear. . Svea inne sha siete) neha olde eh alvers 1k 7 


Between Waterford ‘and Youghal the eastern. 
stream runs till 8 o’elock in the Offing; and 
between Youghal and Cape Clear, the éas- 
tern stream in the Offing runs till } v past 7. 


Bantry Bay ..... oi wean eens <tin| wre inl'el et!» poh steht oy Epa 
WMenmare: Rivet {.. ss ateueeideeclecialeleiclate late oles 41, , 5. 
The stream of flood sets “from the N. W. 
round Mizen-Head, till 45 min. after 5 
image’. Bay. ..0-.>.ccedenuadeseumenee a alete cfd otip die 2 
Blasketsi i. o's 0's: Hahwiershee ancteicraveitiay ehs/alsih obrot eh Gisele 
SHABMROMLNLOUUD. 2 sascincanaieem ewe catesne de + ctu e Quine & 
Tae nee a SS ERS Se lorteteate ATi, 
Foyn’s Island . ip, Sastgigicer sisal wie: biel» slsiw olele wp) Mud G a 
RRR EIG KEN, Sc-c-\3-.0 «. syeie latches Sath acaete said owiehe Reese 16. &. 


Gif the Skellies the flood tide parts, and sets 
northward across. the Shannon’s Mouth. 


Rs 


Time of 
High 
Water. 


G9 oS Be bib oO 


QD Ori Go Oo Go 


*,* The desc pti: of the tides, with the time of high water on the Coast of France, and at the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, &e. willi 
be found incorporated with the Sailing Directions, 


= 


mM. 
56. 
30 
50 


A TABLE of the LATITUDES and LONGITUDES. from Grrunwicn, of the PRINCIPAL HEADLANDS, 


HARBOURS, &c. in the BRITISH CHANNEL. 


BRITISH CoAsT,| 1 BritisH- coast 1} 178: | | rperanp. © | bah | Long: FRANCE, 

Wy d. d. m. \d. m. d. m. \d. m. 

ONDON, Hand Deeps ......(50 13 |4 203 W.!|Wexford (Entrance)|52 22 | 6 19 W-]/Boulogrie........ . 

(St. Paul’s) ...j51 31+} }/Rame | Head ......150 19 [412 W.'/Tuskar Rock .....-|52 12 | 6 7 W.||Etaples . ......... 
Greenwich Observa.|51 Plymouth Sound '|Cansore Point .....|52 11} 6 18 W.|/St. Valery en Caux. 
Woolwich ....- wan Obes (Drake’s island) ../50°212!4 SEW. ||TheS.Point ofSaltee| | Diciie: sniecn. acm 
Gravesend ......-./51 Powey §2). 5. i.'.2'0 3 {50 2015 96 W. Island ......-...|52 53) 6 36°'W.||Fecamp...... » See 
Rochester ........- 51 Falmouth......5... 50° 9 \5 32W. ||Hook Lighthouse ..|52 5 | 6 57 W.||Cape La Heéve..... 
Sheerness ......0+ 51 Lizard Point ....../49 5724/5 11. W. ||Dungarvon (Ent.)..|52 2 | 7 39 W.||Havre de Grace.... 
North Foreland ....)51 Monrnt’s Bay ......{50 64/5 28 W.||Youghall......... -[51 63 | 7 48 W.)'Cape Barfleur Light |4 
S. Foreland light ..|51 Land's End:....... 50 4 15 42 W.||Cork Harbour .....|51 46 | 8 12 W.|!Cherbourg ........ 
Dover (Castle) ....54 The Seven Stones ../50 286 6 W.||Kinsale Harbour ...|51 38 | 8 28 W.||Cape La Hagute.... 
Dungeness (Lighth.)/50 Scilly Isl. S.W. Parti49 52 |6 26 W./|Old Head of Kinsale|51 35°} 8° 29 W.\/Alderney, N. Point. 
Beachy Head...... 50 St. Agnes’ Lighthouse]49 5316 1924W. |iSeven Heads ......|51 34 | 8 39 W.||Casket Lights...... 
Selsey Bill ......-- 50 St.Martin’s Daymark]49 584'5 144W.|\Dundedy Head ....|51 323] 8 53° W.||Guernsey, St. Pierre 
Owers ftrkscy. oss ae 50 St Dves wi! Tso 8s 50 13 |5 28 W./||Stags off Toe Head. [51 27 | 9 13 W.|\Sark’W, End....,.. 
Portsmouth ( Church)}50 Padstow : (Entrance)|50 35 |4 55 W. ||Baltimore Harbour../51 97 | 9 26 W..||Jersey N. W. Point}: 
Bembridge Ledge’. .|56 Hartland Point ..../51 11/4 304W. |\Cape Clear......., 51 22%} 9 37 W.||Coutances .......... 
Dunnose: 2.224 a2 50 Morte Point ......}51 11 |4 13 W.|/Fasnet Rock .. ... 51 194) 9°44 W.|/Granville.......... 
St. Catherine’s Point/50 Lundy Island( Mid. )}51 10 |4 38iW. ||Mizen Head ...... 51 26 \10° 2 W/lAvranches ....3...44 
Needles Lights ..../50 IDFISEO 1.70 6070 shot fats -|541 27 |2@ 35EW. |iGrelagh Rocks ....|51 313/10 30 W.||St. Malo ...... leet 
Poole (Church) .... {50 Worms Head ...... 51 34-14 19 W.|/Dursey Isl. W. Point/51. 37 |10 36 W./|Cape Frehel Light. ./4 
St. Alban’s Head ..|50 + |Small’s Lighthouse. .|51 4315 39 W.|i/Buil Rock ........ 51 38 110.40 W.||St. Brieux’ 2.2.0.0) 
Portland Lights... .}50 . |}!St, Anne’s Lights ..|51 41 15° OFW.||Bray Head’......../51 59 |10 53 W./|De Brehat Isle .... 
Berry Head ...... 50 Ramsey Island,N.Pt.J51 5321/5 162W. ||Loop Head........ 52 57 {10°24 W.}Roche Blanche .... 
Dartitouth ......4.|50 2 St: David's Head...151 54115 17, W. *RANCE Ushant Light ...... 
Start Point........|50 Strumble Head ....[52 1°15 6 W. FRANCE. aah isle ERs 
Praul Point .......}50 . |CardiganHarb. (En)|52 7 |4°42 W.|/Calais’...2...6.++-(50 573} 2 5t2EH oe eae 
Eddystone Ligthouse|50 BardseyIsland( Mid )|52 44 |4 39 W.||Cape Griz Nez ....|50 53 | 1 34 E.jJCApE FIinasTERRE [42 


The positions.of places on the coast of Great Brita, as given in this Table, have been:deduced from the Grand Trigonometrical Surveys. of England, 
made by order of the Board of Ordnance. Those of Ireland trom. the best-Observations:aud Surveys ; and those of France from the Grand Trigonometrical 
Surveys of that country. By these the bearings and distances have been regulated ; and it is presumed that the whole will be found more correct than why 
other that has hitherto appeared. : : 
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Part II. 


The Hite Okie Ghd Wher Coxsts of IRELAND, from CARNSORE POINT’ to LOOP: HEAD, 
and the Wxgr Coast of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, from FORMBY POINT to CAPE WRATH. 


DIRECTIONS for the EAST COAST of IRELAND, from 
CARNSORE POINT to DUBLIN BAY. 


pet CARNSORE is the S. E. pomt or extremity of Ireland, and. 
lies about 42 leagues from Cape Cornwall, bearing N. by E. 7 E.; 
from the Rpalle Pent, N. by W. +i W. distant 37 miles; and from St.. 
David’s head N. W. Z N. distant 4% miles. 

About E, S. E, 2 E. from Carnsore Point distant 7 miles lies the Tws- 
KAR, a very remarkable rock, 20 feet above the level of the sea. at 
high water, upon which stands. alight-house, similar to that on the Eddy- 
stone, elevated 105 feet from its base. The light is upon, a revolving 
principle, haying three faces, two of which appear bright successively, 
every.two minutes, and one ofa deep red colour, visible every six minutes, 
This rock bears from the. Smalls light-house N. £'W.. distant 114 leagues. 
Ships coming from the westward, and bound ae St. George’s Channel 
should endaavour to see thisrock,*before they shape. their course to the 
northward.. 

Ahbeut half a mile S. W. of Tuskar are some sunken rocks of 5 feet 
water, to ayoid. which keep nearly a mile from the S. W. side of Tuskar, 
Between the Taskar and the Main is a long, narrow, sand, ealled the 
Baillies, of 6 feet water, the south end of which bears W.2 N. from that 
rock, and.E, by S, from Carnsore Point; it thence’ extends N, by E,ZE 


~ 


| east side, by keeping nearer to the Tuskar than to the main. 


Greenore-point 8. W, by W. and.Fort-point N..W. by W. for its northern 


and has 3 fathoms om it. You will avoid the Baillies on the 
In this: 
channel, near the sand, are 16 fathoms, and in the bay opposite to this 
sand, about 3 of a mile from shore, you may anclicr in 6 or 7 fathoms, 
The Splough is a rocky shoal of 3 feet lying a mile S, E, by S. ‘from: 
Greenore Point: there are also two small rocks near the ‘above point, 
the northernmost a cable’s length from the shore, the other twice as 
distant, calied the Carricks. St. Mary's Rock lies off St. Mary’s Bay, and 
is dry at half ebb: it is of amile S. by W. from a rock always above 
water, Two miles N. ©. 2, from Greenore Point is Holden’s-bed, a 
shoal running N. +t E, and ‘s. + W. 22 miles. long, and nearly 1 broad 3. 
onits S. W. end are7 feet, and on its other parts 2 and 22 fataoms. To 
sail along the S. W. end of it, keep the southernmost of two high hills 
N. W. or the northern hill N.W.. by N. To sail. between it and the 
New Grounds, keep Tarrow-Hill a little without Cahore-point. : 
The New Grounds is a sandy shoal, lying N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. 
about 3 miles.in length, and halfa mile wide, with 10 feet water over it. 
Its south end. bears E. by N. 3 miles from Greenore-point, and N.. 1 E 
41 miles from the Tuskar. Roslare White-house in one with the south 
extremity of Fort Mountain, is the mark for its southern extremity ; and 


2 miles, 


end 
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end. The Dogger-sand lics near the entry of Wexford Harbour, is about 
11 mile long from north to south nearly; the former part commonly 
‘shifts and dries. You will avoid both that and the spit, off the Raven- 
point, by bringing the Fort-houses W. by S. and the extremity of Fort- 
point W. 25S. 

Wexrorp Hareour is clean, and sufficiently sheltered, but too shal- 
low for vessels drawing more than 9 feet water, and those with neap 
tides, should have 4 hours flood to enter. If seeking this harbour, in 
order to avoid rough seas, give Tuskar rock a berth of one or two miles, 
sailing on either side of it, until Roslare White-house ‘bears on with the 
top of Monntain Fort, then proceed towards the harbour, bringing the 
Fort-houses W. by S.and passing about a cables’ length from the dry part 
of the Dogger: the anchorage is on the west side of the point of Fort, a 
cable’s length or two from the shore. k 

The tide flows in Wexford harbour at full and change, until 7 o’clock, 
spring tides rise 4 feet, and neap tides 3 feet. With westerly winds and 
moderate weather, vessels may stop on the south side of Roslare Bay, in 
21 and 34 fathoms: the gronnd 1 mile off shore is good and sheltered 
from W. and S. W. winds. To sail to it from the south or west, keep 
nearer the Tuskar than the main; steer on till Roslare White-house comes 
on any part of Fort Mountain except the Scuth Hummock, and stand in 
between Holden’s-bed@ and Greenore-point for the anchorage. 

The Rusk and Ram is a narrow sand hank within a quarter of a mile 
of Cahore-point, and extends 8S. S. W. 3 W. about 4 miles. The least 
water on itis 6 feet, which is towards the North end of the bank, about 
half a mile from the shore. The South end is abont 14 mile from the 
shore, and a-breast the North end of the Red Clay Cliffs, are 7 feet 
water. ‘To sail without, or along the East side of the Rusk and Ram, 
keep Tarrow-hill out by Cahore-point. To sail from the southward be- 
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tween the Northend of it, and Cahore-point; when you are about half a 
mile from the latter, keep within two cables’ length of the shore, and take 
your soundings from the shore. 


Glasgorman’s bank begins about a mile East of Kilmichael-point, and _ 


extends ina narrow ridge about 5 milesS. W. by S.; the depth on it, at 
low water, is from 3 feet to 15; the northernmost half is the shallowest, 
which is avoided while Tarrow-hill bears N. W. Kiimichuel bank lies be- 
tween Kilgorman’s bank and the shore, but much nearer the latter; it 
extends about 4 miles N. E. and 8S. W.; the shallowest water 6 feet is 
near the South end. The North end is broader, and the water deeper. 
Both these banks are avoided on the East, or outside, by bringing Wick- 
low-head, or Mizen-head N. N. E. 

Arklow bank is a narrow sand-bank off Avitow bay, about two leagues 
from the land, and nearly 10 miles long from N. N. E. toS. S. W.; the 
shallowest part is near the North end, where the least water is 4 feet: the 
South end has from 8 feet to 3 fathoms on it, and except at slack water 
you will perceive its ripple. ‘To sail along its South end, bring Arklow- 


hill N.W. or Ardneri-hill N. } W. ‘To sail along the north end, bring Mizen- © 


point W. £S. or Arklow-point W. S.W. 

The Wolves lie near the ‘shore South of Machri: 
about half ebb; the rest gradually till low water. Keep 3 1 a mile “wrote 
this part of the coast, and you will avoid them. 

The Horseshoe bank begins at Wicklow-head, about half a cable’s tenet 
from the shore, and extends S. W. along the land above a mile. The 
shallowest part is near the North end, where the least water is 4 or 5 
feet; on the other parts there are font 9 feet to 3 fathoms. To sail” 
without the Horseshoe, or along the East side of it, keep Bray-head well 
open of Wicklow-head. ‘To sail between it and hes shore, you must keep - 


a cable’s length from the shore, until you are near the extremity of the 
head, 


2S. or Wicklow-head N. by W. 


. 


4 


the South end dries ~ 


‘ 
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head, then within 4,a eable’s length, until you have passed it. Rounding 
Wicklow-head you approach Wickiow Harzour, fit for small craft.only, 
there being only 9 feet in the entrance at high. water spring tides, and 6 
at neap tides. Lately a new channel has been opened, with a view of 
niaking its entrance:better. 

--On the shores hetween /Vecxford and Wicklow. the. tide sy ‘but little: 
off Wicklow-head it appears to. be high water at 9, and, at W icklow at 10. 
Spring tides between the Tuskar and Wicklow rise 4 feet, neap tides 21. 
Along this part of the coast, the stream of flood sets N. N. E. across the 
banks; and the stream of ebb S. S. W.; so that the flood stream keeps 
ships, that are without the banks, from them, and the ebb stream carries 
them toward the banks. In sailing from the,Tuskar towards Dublin, in 
the night time; ordark weather, this direction of the stream of. flood, and 
ebb, should be carefully attended to.) Near Tuskar, and in the priucipal. 


stream of tide from thence, spring tides run about four miles. an hour, . 


when strongest, and neap tides one and ahalf., On Arklow. bank, spring 
tides, when strongest, run three miles. an hour, within it about one; and, 
near Wicklow-head, about 42 miles an hour. 

Stopping places ketween Vuskar and Wicklow:— 

The places. of anchorage between Tuskar and Wexford are, Roslare 
Bay and Wexford Harbour.. Between Wexford and Wicklow a vessel, 
in, moderate weather, may stop any where within the banks; or vithina 
league of the shore, when the shoals near it are avoided, on clean ground, 
Off Arklow, abonta mile East, or S. E., of the river’s mouth, the ground 
is reckoned as good as any along this part-of the coast, there being 
clay in several parts below the sand. Anchor in from 5 to 8 fathoms 
water. ARKLOW Harzour is capable of boats only, or.vessels that draw 
motabove 4 feet water; and such cannot go in without high water spring 
‘tide, .. The channel is crooked, and liable to vary. 
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The WickLow BANKS are two narrow. patches of sand,lying about 2. 
leagues east from Wicklow-head, and having at low water always more 
than 22 fathoms over them; and upcn the southern patch, called the India 
bank, isa black buoy. “To sail between them and Wicklow head, bring 
the Sugar Loaf-lill N. N. W. or get Wicklow-head to bear W., steer in 
W.. by N. or bring Wicklow-head W. by S. about 2 or 3 leagues, and steer 
in W.. To sail between them and the Ridge Bank, bring the Super Loaf- 
hill to bear N. W. Several places adjacent to the banks will appear like 
shallows, the sea being rough, but there is depth sufficient for all vessels. 
The South Ridge lies about 2 miles. north easterly from the Wicklow 
banks, and 4 miles farther is the Codling Bank, extcnding circularly 
nearly $.S. E. about one mile from the southern boundary of the Bray 
Bank: they are three separate banks, in seme parts having only 9 
feet over them, with a black buoy on their southern extremity, and a 
white buoy on the north, aids At the S. E. extremity of the Ridge, 
Wicklow-head bears S. W. ¥ W. almost hidden by the hill beyond ; 
Sugar Loaf-hill N. W. by W.; Bray-head N. W. by N.; Dalkey Obelisk 
N. N. W. 2 W.; and Howth-ligut N. 4 W.. To sail to the eastward of 
the Ridge, and all the banks, bring Jreland’s-eye its own length open of 
Howth-head. 

The Bray Bank, from of the South end of which the Codling pro- 
jects, is a narrow strip of sand, extending 2 miles N. by E. with not 
less than 9 feet over it. Near the Channel, between the west end of 
the Ridge and south end of the Bray, are 10 fathoms, gravelly ground; - 
here the north end of Bray-head isin one with a long tapering hill, re- 
sembling the Sugar Loaf-hill: there is a white buoy at the north end of 
the Bray-bank. 

The Kisu. Two miles from the north end of the Bray is the Kish, 
and between them is a channel with 11 fathoms; gn the Wish, are 2 and 

3 fathoms, 
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3 fathoms, and northward of it are 6, 8, 10, and 12 fathoms. There is 
now a FLOATING LiguT VESSEL placed on the N. W. end of Kish-bank, 
moored with the following bearings: the Obelisk over Dalkey-island 
W. by N.; Bray-head W. S. W.; and Howth-head N.1 W. This vessel 
bears 3 lights or Janterns, on three separate masts, equidiscaut from each 
other, the center lantern being the highest of the three. The north 
buoy of the Kish, which is white, lies distant from the vessel about a 
quarter of a mile, and bears east. Three miles to the southward of the 
white buoy\is a cask, with a flag upon it, lying in 13 fathom water, and 
points out the middle of the Kish: a black buoy also marks its southern 
extremity, which, as we have said before, is about 2 miles distant from 

he Bray-bank. 

Bennet’s Bank lies about 2 miles N. E. from the north end of the 
Kish, and 5 miles S. E. by E. from Howth light-house. - It is about 2% 
miles in length, and has 5 to 54 tathoms on it: at half a mile to the 
southward of it, or 7 or 8 fathoms. 

Sailing within the banks along shore, youleave Dalgany bank, which lics 
® miles to the southward of Bray head, on your West side; it begins 
amile from the shore, and extends 4a mile IE. by N. and has always 
2 fathoms on it. Dalkey island lies on the larboard entranee to Dublin 
bay, and has near it several rocks above water, and to the northward of it, 
two always under water: keep two cables’ length from those which are 
in sight, and you will avoid those which are not so. In moderate weather, 
vessels may stop almost any where, within the banks between Wicklow 
and Dublin: the best part, with East or westerly winds, is between 
Bray bank and the main, from 1 to 2 miles fromthe shore. Here is 
very little stream of tide, and, the violence of the sea is considerably 
broken by the banks. All the shore southward of Bray head is soft 
each, and almost stecp-to; so that if 'a ship was driven on shore, there 


would be little hazard of losing lives. There is nq safe way of getfing’ 
to this anchorage, but either between Wicklow and the India bank, 
or the Kish and Dublin bay. 

DUBLIN BAY. There is good atichorage in the mouth of Dubliir 
bay when #he wind doth not blow hard from the E. and S$. E.; with 
these winds a"gréat séa sets in, when it blows so hard, that vessels are 
obliged to run for some place: of safety: with North-easterly “winds, 
small vessels run for Dunleary harbour, which lies on the Sonth side 
of Dublin bay; within the quay there are 12 feet water, at high water. 
spring-tides, and 9 feet water neap-tides, Keep within half a cable’s 
length of the quay-head going in, to avoid a ledge, and a simall half-tide 
rock, which lies westward of the entry. The best anchorage in Dublin 
bay is on the South side, keeping Howth light-house, N. W. by W. and | 
you will clear the north end of the Kish—rnn in to about 2 miles frony 
shore, and when Dalkey-island bears south, and Howth’ light-house N. rh 
or N. E. by E.' you will ride in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

But this light has been removed from the elevated part of the 
Hill of Howth, to the new light-honse lately erected en the Little 
Baily, which bears 8, S. W. three quarters of a mile from the Old Light — 
house: the elevation of the light from the sea is 110 feet, and its bearings 
from the Head-lands and Kish-light, nearly the same as the Old light-house. 

Tn ntoderate weather, or with'an off-shore wind, vessels may stop any 
where between Howth and Lambay island, in 5 to 12 fathoms water. Ves-_ 
sels of easy draft of water may, with easterly winds, find’shelter near the 
West side of Ireland’s Eye, about a cable’s length from the island, in two 
fathoms water, clean sand. In‘sailing to this anchorage between Howth 
and Ireland’s Eye; keep near mid-channel, or about ene third over from 
either side, for there is a spring tide-rock, whiti liés' about one third over 
from the Howth Side; and some half-tide rocks ‘that lie mearly one third 
over from the South end of Ireland’s Bye. DusBiin 
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Dust Hargoor is sheltered on the South side by a wall and piles, 
carried eastward above three miles into the bay ; at the end of the piles 
there is a. light-house, and a light kept in it from half flood to half ebb, 
by night, and a flag is hoisted during the same term in the day, to direct 
_ ships into the harbour when the tide will permit, as it is a dry harbour, 
and ships must lie aground. A bar lies across the entrance, on which 
there are 5 feet at low water: between the bar and’ the light-house there 
are 7 feet. At the S. W. extremity of the bar, at halfa mile South from 
the light-house, in 94 feet water, a buoy is placed ; and on the S. E. edge 
of the bar, in 52 feet, at three quarters of a mile E. S. E, from the 
light-house is another. Besides these, three other buoys are placed on 
the spit of the North Bull, at the North side of the entrance, the outer- 
most of which is called’ the Spit buoy. As spring-tides rise 12 feet, and 
neap-tides 6 feet, a ship of 16 feet draught may sail in at high water, 
spring-tides, and those of 14 feet, at high water neap-tides. 

As there are only 2 feet more water in the West channel than there is 
on the bar, ships in general, with suitable draughts of water, sail‘over the 
bar to the northward of the east buoy, This’is called the East Channel ; 
and the marks for it are, the churcli of Irish town, just open to the north- 
ward of the light-house, These marks will lead you about a cable’s 
length to the northward of the East buoy, in no less depth that 11 feet at 
half-flood; As soon as'you are over the bar, the depth will increase to 
14, 18, and 20 feet. Keep about mid-channel between the Spit buoy and 
the light-honse, and wheu about half a mile within the latter, you may 

‘anchor in 12 or 13 feet at low water. This is called Pool Beg, and 
although a tolerably good place in summer, itis not so good in winter 
time; it is then best to goa mile farther up, so as to take the ground 
abont half ebb, or to lie along the wall, or along the quay above Ringsend. 
' To-saibin through the West Channel, you must pass'to the southward of 
K 2 
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the South buoy, and then steer for the light-house, giving it a berth on 
your larboard hand, Haul round to the North-westward, between it 
and the Spit buoy, and proceed as before directed. It flows at the 
light-house on full and change days 10 hours 47 minutes, and rises 12 
feet on springs. Southerly winds rise the tides higher, and northerly 
winds the reverse. : 

Vessels coming from the N. E. bound for Dublin, must give the S, E. 
side of Howth a wide berth, to avoid a sand bank that lies about half a 
mile from the shore off Candlestick bay, and a little southward of Howth, 
called Rosbeg, on which there is but 22 fathoms water: you avoid it 
on the East side by keeping the ragged Sugar Loof hill out to the east- 
ward of the middle of Dalkey island, and by keeping the light-house at 
the Piles, W. by N. you will clear its south end. 

Tines. Along the South side of Dublin bay, and from thence toWicklow 
head, the stream of tide near the shore begins to run southward two hours 
before low water, and turns northward two hours before high water on 
the shore ; but runs not above one mile an hour, when strongest. On the 
North side of Dublin bay the stream of tide near Howth runs eastward 
nine hours, that is, from one quarter flood, till three quarters ebb on the 
shore ; and runs westward the last quarter ebb, and the first mearter 
flood; but not above one mile an honr when strongest, 
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ALDOYLE isa creek on the N.side of Howth, fit only for small craft. 
The channel in is crooked, narrow, and long ; and thongh there 

are three perches pointing out the northern edge of the channel, there is 
neither Perch nor Buoy to indicate its entrance; 3 feet is the least water 
within the channel; at high water spring-tides there are 13 and 14 fegt im 
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‘it; at high water neap-tides, 10 or 11 feet. If a stranger is obliged to 
run for this place, he must take 3 flood, keeping mid-way between Ireland’s 
‘Eye and Howth, and when Ireland's Eye bears N. E. then keep a cable’s 
length from the Howth shore, dropping your anchor above the middle, 
under shelter of the Point at the south side of the Creek. 

Malahide is another creek further north, capable of containing vessels 
that craw 10 or 12 feet; but they cannot get in until the last 3 of flood, 
there being but 3 fect at the entrance with low water. In the mouth of 
the channel lies a Bank of Gravel, which dries at low water. This divides 
the entrance into 2 channels, the southern of which is rather the widest : 
but the northern is straiter, and easier kept. To sail through the north, 
channel, take 4 hours flood, keep the Point of Rush a ship's length ont to 
the eastward of Cable Rock, to clear tle Sand on the N. side of the entry ; 
and when the House on the Hill bears W. keep it in that ‘direction, until 
Sword’s Steeple comes open to the south of. the western remarkable House 
of Malahide, which basa Chimney on the middle of its roof. Sail thus in, 
antil you reach the Buoy between the Points, and there drop anchor. 


To sail through the south channel, take 4 hours flood, keeping the 


Steeple of Swords on with the eastern House of Malahide, or the House 
at the west end of Malahide, a sail’s breadth open to the northward of 
Green Point, between Kobest's Walls and Malahide. 

ROGERSTON HARBOUR, which is to the north, and abreast of 
Lambay Island, is nearly dry at low water spring-tides, and has but 10 
feet at high water; we therefore shall only say that the Perch which 
stands there has, by the channel shifting, become useless; and that the 
present mark, to bring an old Castle 2 or 3 miles up the country to bear 
S. W. by S. will probably soon become-the sanie. 

Rush Harbour, which is round the northern Point of the. entrance to 
Rogerstou, has 9 and 10 feet at high water, and 7 or 8 feet at low water ; 
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it therefore is fit for small vessels only; on the N. side it is somewhat shel- 
tered by a Ledge of Rocks, covered with spring-tides only, and extending 
from the shore nearly parallel to the Quay, and within halfa cakle érit. 

HARBOUR OF THE SKERRIES. © Farther on, you will pass St. 
Patrick’s Isle, aud rounding the Point, arrive at the Harbour of Skerries. 
This is sheltered on the N. E. side by'a Ledge of Rocks anda Quay: the 
Ledge running northward from the extremity of the Point, about a cable’s 
length, must have a suitable berth given it, im sailing in or out. Within 
the Quay-Head there are 40 and 11 feet at high water spring-tides, and 8 
with neap-tide. A cabie’s length W. of the Quay-Head, a vessel may stop 
in 3 fathoms until the tide makes for going close to the Quay. 

This Harbour may be easily known by. Rockabill and St. Patrick’s 
Islands; the former is a remarkable Rock, always above water, and steep- ; 
to all around, having from 9 to 18 fathoms close to it. It lies 4 miles E. 
by S. of the Skerries; and as there is not any difficulty in going into it, 
vessels on this coast, in blowing weather, may find it a very convenient 
place, especially as they will ride in some shelter im the roadstead, if the 
tide will not permit their going in. To the northward, as far as Dundalk 
Bay, the ground is clean and good, the stream of tide little, and the depth 
moderate; so that ships may stop, when it does not blow hard, any where 
along the shore, from i to 6 miles from the land. 

Tipes. Between St. Patrick’s and Drogheda it is high matens falland © 
change, at 2 past: 10; between Drogheda and Carlingford at 11, and from 
Carlingford to St. John’s Point at $ past 10. On the coast from St. Pa- 
trick’s to Dundalk, spring-tides rise 11 fect; neap 6, and 7; within the 
Harbours of Dundalk, and Carlingford 18 feet, and neap 12. «The flood 
tide comes along this coast from the southward, but meeting near St. John’s 
Point with another stream, which, coming from the north coast of Ireland, 
sets southward, the opposing streains diminish each others velocities, and 

make, 
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make, in blowing weather, a rough sea to the S. of St. John’s Point ; 
and also, by the accumulating body of water thus brouglit, occasion the 
tides to rise considerably higher here about than in other parts. The 
stream of tide between the Skerries and Dundrum Bay is scarcely ie 
ceptible, unless in the narrow channels. 

Leaving the Skerries, and following the coast, you will meet with Two 
sinall Rocks, lying 2 cables’ length E. of Newhaven Point: these are 
called the Carjee Rocks, and are dry at L ebb. Southward is BALBRIG- 
GAN Harsour, sheltered from the east by a Quay, on the S. side of the 
Bay, which runs northward. Within the Quay Head, at high spring-tdes, 
are 12 feet water, and wiih neap-tides 9 or 10. Without the Bay are 
Rocks on both sides, which dry before low water; but there is. plenty of 
room between them and the entry, to sail iu or out, without danger. To 
avoid these Rocks, keep the Quay Head between the W. S. W. and W. 
N. W. and as the water is somewhat deeper than at the Skerries, and the 
course more direct, in hard gales of E. and S. E. winds, this place may be 
found more convenient than the Skerries. 

DROGHEDA, which is the next Harbour, and entrance to the river 
Boyne, is fit for small vessels only; for on the Bar, at low spring-tides, 
there is only 1 foot water, and 12 at high water, with 9 at neap-tides. The 
channel is crooked, thongh sufficiently perched: there is also a con- 
spicnous Land-mark, seen at several miles’ distance, called the Maiden’s 
Tower. Tlie channel has been altered of late years by Piles, and made to 
run along the S. side, close to the Point at the New Quay, where 
vessels now lie, — 4 

To sail into this harbour, take the last 4 of flood, bring the Maiden’s 
Tower N. W. by W. until you are near the Bar Perch; leave that on the 
larboard hand a ship’s length; bring the Obelisk open to the E. of the 
Maiden’s Tower a sail’s breadth; keep on with that opening till you are 3 
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a cable’s length from the next Perch; leave that and the next en your 
starboard side, a ship’s length or two; then steer between the Points, and 
the Piles for the anchorage. 

DUNDALK. Sailing northerly, you will pass Cloghar Head, and reach 
Dunany Point, off which, about 4 a mile eastward of the high water mark, 
lies a Small Rock, drying with low water spring-tides. A Small Rocky 
Shoal, is also said to lie in Dundalk Bay, about two-thirds from Dunany 
Point, and one-third from Templeton, having 4 or 5 feet water over it; 
but of this we are not certain. In Dandalk Harbour tlie shelter is tole- 
rable, and the water sufficient for large merchants’ ships to go in about 
high water neap-tides. The western side of the chamnel is perched 
throughout: to fall in with the Perches, bring Dunany Point, on with 
Cloghar Head, until the top of Foy Mountain bears N. E. when the ¢ 
first Perches will be visible, standing E. and W. of each other, one en 
each side of the channel. Enter -between them, rather nearer to the 
western Perch, and sail up, passing the Perches. on the larboard side, at 
about 2 ships’ length; but the Black Rock Perch must be left on the 
starboard side, a ship’s length. Small vessels may go up to the Quay ef 
Dundalk about high water, neap-tides; but large vessels must have 
spring-tides; the customary place where shipping lie, is at Soldier’s Point, 
where are 12 feet at high water, with neap-tides, and 17 or 18 spring. 

LOCH CARLINGFORD isa large, well-sheltered bay, the ground 
good, and water sufficient for the largest ships; but there are several 
Rocks and Dangers which must be attended to. These are the Helly 
Hunter, a rocky Shoal, lying to the eastward of the entrance to the 
Loch, and stretching about 1 mile S. W. and N. E. its western end 
dries with extraordinary low tides only; and on the other parts the least 
water is 6 feet. At the S. W. extremity, Culy Mountain, a green Hillock 
oir the Point next west of Ballaggan Point, bears W. + S, The Block- 

house, 
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house, N. W. by N. on with the Saddle at the south side of Foy Moun- 
tain; and the Heuse of Cranfield, om with the highest part of Killan 
Mountain. To-avoid the Helly Hunter, as you sail,to Carlingford, from 
the east or south, bring Mount Culy west, until the Blockhouse comes on 
with the top of Foy Mountain; then steer fe the north end. of Blockhouse 
Island, giving the Point of Cranfield and the Island a berth of a cable's 
length each, from the high water mark. From Cranfield Point upon 
which a LIGHTHOUSE, with lamps and reflectors is now erected, runs a 
Shoal abont z a mile westward, over which are,8 feet at low water: a 
ship drawing 12 feet, may. sail over it with 2 hours’ flood. ‘There is also a 

~ Rocky Ledge, extending 4 of a mile S. and S. W. from Blockhouse Island, 
on the E. side of which is a Buoy. 

Between the W. side of Blockhouse Island and Ballaggan Point are seve- 
val Rocks and Shoals, and consequently this passage must not be attempted. 
About 4 way between Cranfield Point and Green Castle is a Spit of Sand, 
running southward about t of a mile, which dries with spring-tides only. 
There are also some Rocks between the Little Green Island and Green 
Castle Pomt, which dry before low water. N.W. from Green Castle 
lics Staleock Rock, distant about 3 ofa mile: this dries with spring-tides 
only; and south from Staleock, and N. N. W. from Green Island, is an- 
other small Rock, drying also with spring-tides.. Northward from Gree- 
nore Pvint the western shore is all along shallow $a mile off, and dries at 
low water as far up as Carlingford. On the east side of the Loch a nar- 
row Ridge of Sand extends from the Point of Kilean, southward, aboye a 
mile, drying with spring-tides only. 


Tosa into. Locn CarLingrorp, and avoid all these dangers, you 


myst take flood tide, the Blockhouse bearing N, N. W.or N. W. Sail 
in for the E. side of the Island, giving ita berth of a cable's length or 
two'on the larboard; eteer thence for Greenore Point, keeping between 


LOCH CARLINGFORD, DUNDRUM AND KILLOCK HARBOURS, 


£ a cable and 2 cables’ length from it; then ran N. by W. up the middle ~ 
of the channel; and a-breast of Kila or above it, néarest the E. side; 
drop your anchor, in from 2 to 6 fathoms water; but in winter this an- 
chorage is subject to Squalls of Wind from the pelea Small vessels 
may lie on the west side easy and Safe, about 2 cables’ length eastward of 
Carlingford Castle, on soft, Mud. The stream at the entry of Loch: Cars 
lingford runs about 2 miles an hour, when strongest. 2 
DUNDRUM BAY and HARBOU Rare to the eastward ; the latter is. 
generally too hazardous to attempt ; for, with the most Gmemndiie winds, © 
the Bar at the entrance has a Rough Sea breaking’ over it. This Bar. 
dries with low spring-tides, and the channel_up to the Harbour dries 
one hour before low water; bat at high water spring-tides there are - 
16 and 18 feet upon the Bar, and 15 in the channel—with neap tides, 
not more than 10 or 12. If therefore a vessel should be under the ne- 
cessity of going in Beat bring St. John’s Point E. S. E. antil the Castle 
of Dundrum bears N. £ W. and about 2 ships’ length on with the Point 
of Murlach; you will uiee fall in with the Bar. When the Point of 
Marlach and the opposite Point are open 3.or 4 ships’ length, then steer. 
N. over the Bar, and between the Two Points. ; 
Nearly 3 miles E. of the entrance to the Harbour, and near the E. : 
end of the sandy Hillocks, lie the Cow and Calf, two Rocks which are » 
not quite covered until about high water, spring-tide. »Half way be 
tween these and the shore is also another small Rock, drying at ebb. ~ 
Kitiock Harseur. You will vow approach St. John’s Point, off which, 
as before observed, the tides meet. Having rounded St John’s Point, you 
will open Killock Rarhous fit for small vessels, having only 9 or 10 feet 
water in it at high water spring-tides, and 6 or7 neap. The best place 
to ride in this Harbour is northward of the W. Point of the Peninsula. 


| opposite to the towiis you will there have a foot ox two tore water’ than” 


af 
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ARDGLASS BAY TO LOCH STRANGFORD. 


atthe Quay. On the W. Point of the Peninsula there is a Perch—keep 
2 or 3 ships’ distance in passing it. In the mouth of Killock Bay, nearer 
the W, side, is Water Rock, covered only at spritfg-tides. To sail to the 
eastward of it, bring Gaze Abbey out by the Quay Head at the town 
of Killock. This appears like a low Tower, 3 or 4 miles N, of Killock. 
About £ way between Water Rock and Coney Island isa Little Rock, dry 
with spring-tides, and also another about + way between the last-mentioned 
Rock and the entry into the Harbour, This also drics with spring-tides. 


On the W, side of the Bay, over against this Rock, is Ring Sallock, a 


ledge, extending about a cable’s length from the shore, which must care- 
fully be avoided. It lies alittle north of the Windmill, and dries gra- 
dually. To avoid this Ledge, bring Cotter’s House at the head of the 


‘Bay open with the Quay Head. 


Arne.ass Bay js little better than a small Creek, easily known by 
several Old Castles on the W. side of the Bay, where, in moderate wea- 
ther, or with the wind off shore, a vessel may anchor, and wait either 
tide er day-light. You can anchor at the mouth of the Creek, in 3 or 4 
fathoms; but if the wind biows on shore, a small vessel may shelter 
on the W. side of the Bay, below the middlemost Castle, in 12 fathom at 
low water, by making fast toa Rock on each side of the sandy Beach 


* there; or, in case of necessity, run aground on the Beach, where you 


lie sheltered from both winds and sea. It has lately been in contem- 
plation to make several important improvements in this Bay, by causing 
a pier to run out eastward from the town, deepening the water, and 
building a light-house.—Spring-tides rise 20 feet and upwards, neaps 11, 
“within the harbour, 

From this Creek, following the coast, you will reach Gunnes-Island, 
without any impediment; for the small Rock off Sheepland is too near 
the land to be in the way of vessels; and between Gunnes-Island and 
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the main the water is too shallow to afford a passage: you will therefore 
now arrive before the mouth of, 

LOCH STRANGFORD, within which is excellent shelter, pleuty of 
water, and good ground; but the stream at the entrance is very rapid, 
and the sea breaks so violently over the Bar at all times, except at slack 
water, that no vessel ought to veuture in without a favourable wind and 
tide ; and even then great caution must be taken to avoid being carried 
either on the Angus Rock on the one side, oron Pladdylug on the other. 

Tipes. In the mouth of the Loch it is high water, full and change, on the 
shore, and on the shoals at 4 past 10; but the mid-stream of the chan- 
nel runs in above an hour longer, and the stream of ebb the contrary. 
Spring tides, when strongest, are considered to run about 10 miles an 
hour ; but their greatest velocity can scarcely be determined. 

Off the larboard Point: of the entrance to the Loch, S, E. about a 
mile, is Rock Patrick, which dries at ebb. The Bar is a rocky Shoal, 
lying midway of the channel, between Killaird and Ballyquintin Points, 
over which the least water,is9 feet. Itis abouta 4 of a mile long, and 
runs from N. E. to S. W. nearly: the sea génerally breaks over it, aud 
the stream of flood does not run right in through the channel, but turns, 
a little westerly toward the Angus Rock. This must be attended to, 
especially when there happens to be but little wind. 

The Rock Angus lies $a mile northward of the Bar, and is about } of 
a mile inlength from N. to S.—Part of it, near the N. end, is above 
water, except at high water, with extraordinary tides. The south end, 
called the Garter, dries at ebb. The best channel into the Loch is on 
the E. side of the Angus Rock; but vessels drawing 12 feet water, may 


‘sail in on its W. side at 3 flood, by keeping midway between it and the 


shore, or by. bringing the Castle of Kilief in one with the top of 
Cloughy. Hill, 


The 
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The Pladdyiug Rock extends southward, from the Bay of Barhall, 4 
wile ; its S. end is always below water, but its northern part dries with 
spring-tides only. The best time to sail past Pladdylug is either with the 
first or last hour of the food if with the first, bring the Trees on Strang- 
ford Point a sail’s’ breadtii open of the Raibtits Point; if with the latter, 
‘keep the middle between Ballyquintin Point and the Angus Rock. To 
‘go through the Narrow, above the Angus, keep mid channel, and you will 
avoid the Roéks.iu the Bay of Bankmaore, and those on the opposite side, 
‘which dry at low water; or bring Stran ésbva Point on with the western 
house at Ballihenty. ‘The Narrow, sometimes denominated the River, 
tas some places within it, where vessels may stop on clean: ground, arid 
wut of the stream of tide: these are, Cloughy Bay, onthe west ‘side, 
about 2 cables’ length from the shore, where you will have 4 fathoms 
water, keeping clear of the aie nitiiall extend from the “hg side 

of the Bay. 

In the mouth of the Creek also, ‘south of Audley Castle, you will have > 
food ground, with 4 fathoms water, and lie owt of the stream. — In Balli- 
‘henry Bay a vessel may also stop a tide, in moderate weather, anchoring 
‘OV the middle of the Bay, a cable’s length and a half from the high-water 
duark, in 7 or 8 fathoms. Shonld you wish to continue in Strangford, 
you should pass the Narrow, a little to the westward, and anvhor N. W. 
trai Chapel Island, in from 4 to’ 7 fathoms ‘water, or N.&. from Salt 
‘island yin 6 or 7 fathoms: Varther up the Loch there is good anchorage 
Jforiatge ships y ua 

« Passing’ the’ entrance of Loch Strangford toward Ppekeckndade, you 
will fallin with several Rocks: on one of these a New Lighthouse has 
-been erected, Itis ona revolving. principle ; shewing a light in every 

‘diveetion, oncé every:minute. In thick weathef a bell continually is kept 
toiling, to warn the mariner of his proximity, The south westernmost of 
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LOCH STANGFORD TO DONAUGHADER. : 


these Rocks lies about 2 miles E. by Ni of Kerry Point: it is dbout’a 
cable’s length from N. to S. and covered only at high water, spring-tides. 
At this Rock, the North Kock, which les about 2 miles 8S. E. froot 
Kirkeston Point, bears on with Bur Island, and about } of o mile N. Ex 
from the South Rock is a swtall Rock, drying at + ebb, having another 
Rock E.N. E. from it about } a mile, dry at 4 hours ebb, At this last 
Rock a’Shoal begins; which extends $ a mile E.'S. E. ealled ‘the Plad+ 
dins, the least water of which is @ fathoms. Keep Bur Island N-or to 
the westward of N.and yoa will not ‘only avoid’ thisy but every other 
Shoal or Rock in its vicinity, The North Rock has been already men- 
tioned as lying 2 miles S. E. trom’ Kirkeston Point ; the: middle of it is 
rarely ever quite covered, 


About of a mile E. of the North Rock, are two small sucks) drging- ; 


‘at b ebb, and also two mere above f of a mile W. of it ’ Between it and 
Kirkauted the ‘water is all shandt: Keep Bur Island north, and, as 
hefore observed, you will go to thé eastward of all these dangers.” Green 
Island lies close in shore ; between it and the main we know of no pas- 
sage ; aid between Green and Bur Islands are several Rocks, drying 
nearly at low water. ‘The outermost of these is nearly }/a mile from the 
shore. Above a cable’s length eastward of Bur Island are several other 
Rocks, dfying at J tide. In moderate weather, or with the wind off 
shore, a ship may stop abouta mile northward of Bur Island, having 6,7, 
or 8 fathoms, clean ground, and nearly out of the stream of the tide. © | 

Soutli-eastward trom Balliwater Town lies the Sculmartin'Rock, which 
dries at’ 2 Lebb. Balliwater Long: Rock ‘stretches along the land, | ‘near 
Ballifery’s Point, reaching about } a mile from the shore, atd running 
southward 2 miles: the south end is covered with high’ water only; the 
middle at 4 flood, and the north end only with extraor dinaty sprig tides, 


To avoid thie Scaimartin and Baillywater Rocks, briiy Copland Light. 
house 


. 


DONAUGHADER TO’ BELFAST LOCH. 


housé to the’ west of ‘N. or bring the Black Head of Magee Island E-of 
the Windmill of Donanghadee. The Deputy Rotk, in the Sound of Cop- 
and, is nearly + way between the south end of that island and Donaugh- 
adee; tle least water over itis 8 feet. ‘To avoid it on the west side, 
keep nearer to’ Donaughadee’shore, or bring: Callikero Rock eastward of 


the highest ground next north of the Old Lighthouse on Magee Isiand. | 


To avoid it’ on the! east side, keep one-third from Copland Island, and 


two-thirds from the main; or bring the Rene ero on with, ora little north 


efthe Old Light of Magee. 
DONAUGHADEE. 
weather moderate, stop off Donatghadee Harbour, in from 4 to 5 fathoms. 
Small vessels lie aground within the Quay, where there are 10 feet at high 
water spring-tides, and 8 néap, ’ Northward: from the end of the Qaay, 
¥ of a cable's Tength, is a small* Rock, drying 2 hours before low water ; 
ait: ‘on the E. side of the Quay, near shore, is a Rock covered only with 
high spring tides; about ‘2a cable eastward of which it is dry at low 
water, To sail into Donanghadee. Harbour from the south, keep 4a 
ckble’s letigth from what"is seen on the east side of the Quay, until the 
Qtiay Head comes on witha small White House with a Thatched Roof, near 
the middie of the'shore; when this is on, or just out by the Quay ‘Head, 
steer right on, until the Harbour is open; then run right in, keeping a 
ship’s length’ or two: from the Quay Head. To sail into Donaugbacee 
firern the northward, avoid a Ledge, extending a cable’s length from Fore- 
land Pomt. This'will be done by keeping the Meeting-House in sight by 
the easternmost House‘in the Quay); then steer a little eastward of the 
Quay, until yoti' get ‘the! thatched White Honse .before-mentioned and 
na Quay Head ina cig 3; steer in for the Quay Head, giving it a small 
ertir. (7 
Caliinern Rock, just stentteneds ison the E, side, and near thé south 
oak 


avoid it on its E. side, bring the Ligithouse N. by W.; 


Vessels may, with the wind off neue or the 
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end of Copland Island; there are two ledges ruming eastward, nearly 2 
cables’ length, and way between the south end of Copland and Cross 
Island, where the Lighthouse stauds, is a smail Rock, which dries with 
extraordinary. spring-tides only ; it is called the Pladdins, and bears S. of 
the Light; with commoi spring-tides, there are 3 and 4 feet over it. To 
; to avoid it on its 
south side, bring the N. W. Hotise of Donaisnagee a in Hep hy the S, end 
of: Copiand Island. 

About a cable’s length ‘cuin the W. end of Mew Island is a Rock, having 
feet water over it: butat } tide, there are 7,feet. At about} of a mile 
northward from Baluc Point i is a rocky ledge running from shore, called 
the Briggs. 

BELFAST LOCH, is large, of easy access, well sheltered, and the an- 
chorage good, | You willreadily know it by Copland Light.. The usual and 
most convenient anchorage for large ships is off the Town of Carrickfergus, 
near the middie of the Bay, or 2 or 3 miles to the westward, where you 
will have from.4 to 6 fathoms water. Some vessels anchor off the Bay of 
‘Bangor, in 5 or 6 fathoms; small vessels may go as tar up as the the 3- 
mile water, anchoring about a mile from the shore in 22 tathoms. Such 
as intend to reach the Quay of Belfast may stop at, Carmoylin 2, 3, or & 
fathoms. Off Camickfergus anchorage is a bank, lying about one mile 
from shore, extending westward i a mile ; the least water over it is 8 feet. 
This will be found near the south edge of the bank: on the other parts 
are 12-feet. . Vo avoid this bank along the east end, bring the castie N. 
or to bear on with the high road : this will be visible by going northward 
of the town. ‘To avoid it on the S. side, bring. Whitehead out by Kilroct 
Point. Extending a mile north-westward from the village of Holywood 
is Holywood Bank, the greatest part of which dries at low-water spring- 
tides; it is easily avoided by sailing near to the northerp shore. To sail 
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to Carmoyl anchorage, about 1 flood, bring the white house on with the 
south end of Carmony Hill, or let Belmont House come a sail’s breadth 
open to the east of a bush of wood, a little to the northward of Ballime- 
chan.—Keep either of these marks on until € ‘armoyl Buoy bears-in one 
with the Town of Belfast ; then steer S. W, until the same buoy bears on 
Cove Hill, or else Botwhen Cove Hill and the Black Hills of Belfast ; 
there drop anchor. 

~The channel from Carmoyl to Belfast is crooked, and at low-water 
spring tides nearly dry. A vessel drawing 8 feet, must have spring tides 
to reach the Quay. There are four Perches and two Buoys placed along 
the side of the channel, all of which must be left on your starboard side, 
about a ship’s length distant, and close to the Quay. 

Spring tides rise 73 feet, neap tides 4 or 5. Wititin the Quay of Carrick- 
fergus Harbour there are 72 feet at high water spring tides, and 5 with 
neap. In Bagnor Harbour, at the S. side of the Quay.~Head, there are 8 
or 9 feet, and 6 with neap. 

Leaving Belfast Loch, and proceeding northward, you will reach the 
small island of Muck, south of which, in moderate weather, a vessel may 
stop about 2 cables’ length off shore, in 9 or 10 fathoms. 

Farther on is Loch Larn, a small but safe harbour, where vessels draw- 
ing not more than 10 feet water, ride on good holding ground. ‘To sail 
Into this Loch, you must avoid the Hunter’s Rock, a small Shoal, lying 
about 2 miles N. of the Island of Muck, over which the least water is 6 
or 7- feet. At this Rock the Sound of the Island of Muck is quite open, 
Balligally Head bearing N. W. and the loftiest of the Hulin Rocks N. E. 
The leading mark to it is the Castle of Corran, a boat's length in by the 
opposite point of Magee Island, or the middle of Balligally Head in one 
with the top of Scawd Hill. To sail into the Larn, avoid the Hunter’s 
Rock, and if low water, keep near mid-channel going in, for-off Magee 
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shore it shallows ; and anchor one-third from Corran, and two-thirds from 
Magee: the old Castle of Corran will then bear W. or S. W. and the high- 
est Hulin Rock a boat’s length open of the point of Mazen Island, having 2 
fathoms water. Moor N. and 8. 
If you intend making any’ long. continuance in this Harbour, you will 
find better shelter farther up, making fast tothe Yellow Rock in Magee, 
and riding in 24 fathoms, quite landlocked. _ In‘sailing to this ancherage, 
take 2 flood, or more, so as to have: water over Middle Bank, which lies 
S. E. ace the Old Castle, and nearer the Corran Point ‘than Riagers : 


| The least water on this Bank is 6 feet. 


The Hulins are two Rocks always above, and several beneath the water: _ 
the former are remarkable ; they lie 5 or 6 miles N. E. from Loch Larn, 
S,3 W. from the Mull of Cantire, N. 3 W. from Copland Light, and E, 3 
S, from. Balligally Head. Half a mile from the southern, which is the: 
highest, is-a Rock covered only at,high water; 4a cable’s length south of 
that, is another, never quite covered; and 3 way between these two, is a. 
Roek covered at 4 flood. 

North of the Hidins are three small Rocks, about 12 mile distant ; these. 
dry at L ebb: the eastern of these bears, from the highest Rock, N. by E, 
the westeambnad bears N. N. W. To avoid the Hulins and Rocks adjacent,. 
on their eastern side, bring the Mull of Cantire N. a little westward, or 
bring Copland Light westward of south. To sail along their western 
sides, you should keep within a league anda half of the Irish coast, oR 
bring the lowest Hulin open to the east of Island Magee. 

From the foregoing descriptiou, it will be seen that few places, the 
Harbours excepted, along this coast, from St. John’s Poiut to Glenarm, 
are convenient for vessels to stop, even in moderate weather, the ground, 
being in most par ts foul, or the stream of tide too strong. 

TIDES. Itis high water, full and change, at St, John’s Point, ote 
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GLENARM BAY TO RACHLIN ISLAND. 


past 10, at Copland Islands at 10, at Glenarm at 10, in the Harbour of 
Donaughadee at 11; but ‘the stream between that and Copland Island 
turns north 2 hours sooner. At the Quay of Belfast, it is high water at 3 
pasti0. Spring tides from St. John’s Point to Glenarm rise 11 or 12 feet 
perpendicularly, neap 6 or 7. ‘The flood stream. comes from the N. the 
ebb contrary. From St. John’s Point to Gun’s Island the stream, when 
stongest, runs 4a mile an hour on the shore; at the entrance of Loch 
Strangford 10 miles; near the north and south Rocks 31 miles; in the 
sound between Donaughadee and Copland 4 miles; on the E. side of Mew 
istand, next the Light, 4 miles; mear-Muck Island, at the N. end of 
Magee, 4 miles ; and on the shores between Loch Larn and Tor Point, 
it is high water at 10, full and change. 

GLENARM Bay. Leaving Loch Larn, you will atrive at Glenarm 
Bay. Between them are no dangers; the Hulins and Hunter’s Rocks, 
which have already been described, excepted.—In Glenarm Bay a vessel 
may stop, in moderate weather, in 5 or 6 fatho ms water, the anchoring 
ground being good, a little eastward of the middle, and about 4 of a mile 
from the shore; or in the Bight, between Gencloy and Carnoch, the ground 
is good, and the depth 6, 7, and 8 fathoms. Rounding Gerron Point is 
Red Bay, in any part of which you may stop, or in Cushindaal Ky, above 
2 cables length from the shore, in from 3 to 9 fathoms, The Bay of Cush- 
indin, farther on, has good anchorage, when the wind does not blow on 
shore. Anchor on the N. side of the Bay, 2 cables’ length from the shore, 
and you will have 6 and 7 fathoms water. 

RACHLIN ISLAND.’ Proceeding on, there are no rocks from 
hence to Rachlin 4sland, the shores being clear and steep-to. In Church 
Bay, on the south side of Rachlin Island, the ground in clean, and holds 
well, especially when a vessel gets as far in as to ride in 8 or 9 fathoms. 
Phe best atichorage is neat the N. side of the Bay, when the Church bears 
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E, N. E. and the southern point of the Island §.2 E. There Fair Head 
will be quite shut in, and a small Turret on a Hill, N, of the Minister's © 
House, will be in sight, eastward of another Hill, near it.— Note, there 
are T'wo Turrets on Hills, one N. E. the other E. of the above House, 
which may be mistaken for that first-mentioned, if their positions with. 
respect to the Minister’s House, be not duly attended to. 


With westerly 
winds, a 


great swell of sea sets into Church Bay, and makes the riding 
very hard: in moderate weather, and with a westerly wind, a vessel may 
stop on the E. side of Rachlin, in Achill Bay, near Dune Point, in 12 or 
13 fathoms gravelly ground, about 4 a mile from shore. Here is an Eddy, 
formed with the flood, extending full 2 miles S. E. and also a small one 
with the ebb, within which there is but little stream ; but here no vessel 
should stop the night. 

Opposite to Church Bay, on the [rish coast, is Ballicastle faipous, 
formed at the mouth of a small Rivulet near the "Téwil; ; and if the piers 
were kept in good condition, and the bason kept clear of sand, it might 
afford shelter for smali vessels drawing 7 feet water; for at high water 
there are 9 or 10 feet between the Pier Heads, and 3 feet with neap: be- 
sides, this harbour has become somewhat necessary, on account of a Coal- 
Pit close to it, where vessels are laden in the summer months, and might 
be ‘soin winter, were the harbour kept clear, In summer, ships may 
ride near the west side of the Bay, in 9 or 10 fathoms water, the Glass- 
house bearing S.S.W. Sheep Island being shut in with Kenbaan Head and 
Clare House bearing on the top of the Cliff near it. But near this anchor- 
age there are some smail Patches of Foul Ground ; therefore it wil! not 
be prudent to lie long here; and should the wind blow from the N. or 
N. W. and swell begin to set in, weigh anchor, and rounding Tor sl 
make for Cushinden, Gushindaal, or Larm 

Ov the shores of Ballicastle, it is high water at 3 past 5, at Rachlin at 
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8; in the Sound of Rachlin the stream of ebb, or westward stream, does 
not begin till 3 past 9, at Tor Point at 10, in Skerinoe Race at 11 by the 
stream. Ordinary spring tides from Larn to Tor rise 9 or 10 feet, neap 
tides 4 or 5. At Ballicastleand Rachlin Island spring tides rise 35, neaps 17, 
The stream » of flood off Rachlin sets in from the N.‘. and off Knockinterrie 
Head divides into two branches, one running along the N. the other the 
S. side of the Island, through the Sound, to the Point of Tor; passing 
which, it first runs S. S, E. keeping within a mile of the coast : bat as the 
flood makes, the stream wears gradually more from the shore, till at + 
flood it runs in the direction of the Mull of Galloway ;—the ebb takes 
the contrary direction: the first of that coming from 8S. S. E. passes Tor 
Point, running westerly toward the Sommd of Rachlin; but after 2 hours 
ebb the stream divides off Fair Head, about two miles from the shore, 
into two branches, one passing through the Sound, the other running 
N.W. toward the N. E. end of the island. Between Larn and the 
Point of Tor spring tides run 2 miles an hour, but at the Point of Tor 
their velocity is 6 miles an hour; in Rachlin Sound 2£ miles, in the Bay 
of Ballicastle 2 miles. 


Skerinoe isa race of tide, and overfall, four miles N. E. by E. from: 


Bruce Castle, in Rachlin, which breaks much when the wind and tide are 
contrary. The least water on it was 31 fathoms: but is is said, that there 
are only 16 on one part of it. It is for the most part Rocks, extend- 
ing from 8. E. to N. W. above amile. This Overtall may be perceived 
in the calmest weather, by a ripple. 

About half a mile to the N. N. E, from Kenbaan Head, and eastward 
of Sheep Island, there is a Shoal, on which there is only 4 feet water. 
Bengore Head kept open of Carrickrede Point, jJeads you clear on the 
North side. This Head is next to the westward ef Kenbaan Head, 


FROM BENGORE HEAD TO LOCH FIOLE. 


The NORTH and NORTH-WEST COASTS of IRELAND 
from BENGORE HEAD to URRIS HEAD. 


ROM Bengore Head to Inishoan Head, the bearing and distance are 
N. W. by-W. I W. 17 miles; to Glenegad Head; N. W. } W. 253 
miles; and to Innistrahul light-house, N. W. 4 N. 30} miles. 

Five miles and a haif from Bengore head are the Stirks, or Hen and 
Chicken rocks, they are small and have several sharp tops, and are 
covered only at high water. On the north and west sides they are steep- 
to, but on, the east and south sides, it shoals half a cable’s length off. 

The Skerries lic about a mile to the north-westward of the Stirks, and 
about a mile from shore: on the south side of the largest of those islands 
a vessel may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms water, at little more than a cable’s 
length from shore, on good holding gs sround aiid, tolerably wéll sheltered. . 
In sailing into this anchorage be careful of the Stirks (already described) 
on the east side, and of the ie on the west side; they lie a little to the. 
southward of a cluster of rocks that are about half a mile to the west- 
ward of the Skerries, and dry at 4 hours ebb. Going in from the west- 
ward, keep about one third from the said ‘cluster of rocks and two thirds 
from Port:Rush Head. 

Vessels‘not exceeding 8 fect draught may enter the harbour of Port 
Rus athigh water and lie aground, but the bottom is not free from TReMs 
and therefore it will not be safe in all weathers. 

Ban Water Harbour is fit only for small vessels, there being no more 
than 3 feet on the bar, at spring ebbs, and about 16 feet at high water, 
neap tides there are oni 8 feet. The depth within the bar is nearly the 
same, and half a mile above the bar, it dries at low water. 

LOCH FIOLE is a capacious harbour, where the lar gest ships may ride 
in safety in all weathers, but the best place for large ships, is on the north 
side, at 3 or 4 miles within the entrances in from 5 to8 fathoms water ; 

but 
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a mile southward, the extremity having 1 fathom on it, and the other 


but vessels of 11 or 12 feet draught, will ride easiest between Quigley’s 
point and Ture, in from 2% to 3 fathoms at low water, or farther down 
between White Castle and Red Castle, in from 22 to 5 or 6 fathoms. 
The dangers to be avoided are the Tuns Bank, which lies on the sonth 
side of the entrance, leaving a channel between it and the land, on the 
north side of three quarters of a mile wide. This bank extends about 12 
mile E,S. E. and W. N. W. andis about a mile broad. Near the mid- 
dle of the north side of it is a patch, which dries before half ebb: with 
neap tides it is sometimes not completely covered ; but when under 
water, it may be discerned by the sea breaking on it, unless the water be 
yery smooth indeed, This patch has been observed to diminish and 
increase alternately, sometimes drifting quite away, and again collecting 
anew; so that it may be expected to appear larger and less, and dry 


‘sooner or later accordingly. The west end of the bank near Magilli- | 


gan’s point, has only 2 or 3 fect on it at low water; the other parts from 
6 to 9 feet. ' 

To sail into Locw Fiore, wait for flood tide, or a brisk leading 
wind to stem the ebb, which runs at the rate of 31 knots in the entrance; 
keep Glenegad Head, 2 or 3 ships’ length open of -Inishoan head, until the 
mouth of Derry river at Kilmore point isa little open to the north of 
Magilligan’s point ; then steer for the entrance, keeping one third of 

a mile from the north shore, and you will pass Peed it and the Tun’s 


bank ; when you are between Magilligan’s point, you may keep at.a- 


greater distance from the shore, and run up to thie anchorage before des-— 
| good anchorage, with off-shore winds in 6 or7 fathoms about half'a mile 


cribed. If the marks for sailing in cannot be clearly distinguished, 


bring Glenegad head nearly on with Inishoan head as before, till you get — 
| fathoms, about half a mile S.S. E. from the Garvilan islands: 


_ within half a mile of the latter, avd then run in by the north shore, at 3 
or 4 cables’ length distance from it until you are within Magilligan’s point, 


_ Redcastle Bank extends from the shore at Redcastle house, nearly half . 
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parts dying gradually. Derry church just shut in by the houses over 
against Kilmore point, clears it on the south side. Opposite this bank 


| lies the edst end of Great Bank, which thence extends 41 miles to the 


westward, nearly parallel to the north side of the Loch. ‘The west end of 


| this bank dries at low water, and as there are no marks for clearing it, 


approach it no nearer than the depth of 2% fathoms. 

At the west end of the Great Bank is the Ture Patch, extending 
nearly two-thirds over towards Ture houses; near the middle of the patch 
there are prly 3 feet at low water, bnt in the channel betweén- it and 
Ture are 2 fathoms, To sail through this channel, keep the church of 
Derry just hid with the rising ground on the north side of Derry river, 
near Kilmore point; and when you have passed Ture houses, steer more 
southerly towards the round hill next south of Derry, until Derry 
appears over the middle of Kilmore point ; then steer for the point. 

Kilmore Point appears low and narrow, with some houses at its north 
end; which may in clear weather be seen from the entrance of the 
Toh, From this point the land rises gently towards Derry, and near 
Derry are several remarkable hills. Large vessels will have sufficient 
water, and good ground, close to the town. 

The bay, between Inishoan head and the Skerries, is all clean ground, 
and of moderate depth ; and ships avoiding the Tuns and Kers-rocks, may 
anchor any where ata mile from the shore, in moderate weather. 

Coldujf Bay, about 9 miles north-westward from Inishoan head affords 


In moderate weather, -vessels may anchor in from 4 to 9 
but it is, 
necessary to observe that, at about half a mile W. N. W. from Duy- 


glash, which is the northernmost round rocky island of the Garvilans, 
are 


from shore. 
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are Dockerty's rocks, the west end of which dries with spring ebbs only, 
and the other parts at half ebb. 

About 1 mile west of Duvglash, and 3 ofa mile from the shore, is a 
blind rock, with 6 feet on it at low water; keep Carrickaveal Head in 
sight on either side of Stuckyriddan Rock, and you will clear it, sailing 
between the Garvilans and the main, Abouta cable’s length west from 
Duveglass is asmall shoal, on which the sea frequently ‘breaks, and about 
acable’s length west from the southernmost of the Garvilan Islands is 
another shoal. 

INNISHTERHUL IsLAnp on which the Lighthouse stands, is 63 miles N. } 
W. from Glenegad Head and 4 miles from the nearest shore: on the north 
side is a rocky shoal, and to the northward of it are several rocks above 
water called the Tarmore Rocks, round whichare from 10 to 18 fathoms. 

Malin Head is about 6 miles W. + N. from Inishterhul, and 10 miles 
N. W. from Glentgad Head. Three miles and a half to the southward 
of Malin Head is Loch Strabragy, a harbour unfit for large vessels, al- 
though small ones may lie sheltered any where above ‘Runevad Point. 
The channel is narrow and crooked, and the sea rough on the bar. The 
channel is on the west side of the bar, close along by the land, and should 
not be attempted, unless in moderate weather. ‘To sail in take flood tide, 
and keep in the middle between the breakers upon the bar and the low 
cliff on the west side; or, if the channel is not distinguishable, keep two 
ship’s length from the cliffs and visible rocks on the starboard side. An- 
chor in the middle of the channel between Runevad Point and the Meet- 
ing House, which is half a mile to the eastward of it, in 2 fathoms at, low 
water; the stream runs about 2 knots, North-westward. from the en- 
trance of this Loch at half a mile from shore is Seal Island, surrounded 
by. rocks. 

LOCH SULY. The entrance of this Loch lies 7 miles W. by S. trom 


LOCH STRABRAGY TO MULROY HARBOUR, 


Malin Head, and is about 24 miles wide from:shore to shore. This is a 
safe harbour for yessels of any size; but the best anchorages are off Burn- 
cranagh House, 2 or 3 cables’ length from shore, in from 4 to 8 fathoms, 
or between the Island Insh and Rathmullin, rather nearest to the latter 
in from 5 to 8 fathoms; here spring-tides run about 3 knots. The only 
dangers to be avoided in sailing or working in or out, are the Suly Rocks 
on the west side of the entrance, about a mile and a half within Fennet 
Point, halfa mile from shore, and 2 cable’s Jength east and S. E, from 
Brown George Rock, which is always above water, and near the Point of 
Doachbeg. The northernmost of these rocks is small and dries with 
spring-tides only, the other dries at about 4 hours ebb, and in the calmest 
weather may be perceived by a swell on it. When they are uncovered 
you may sail within halfa cable’s length of the outermost. On coming 
from the westward, the entrance of Loch Suly may be easily found, 
after getting a sight of Tory island ; although what is really the entrance 
of the Loch, does not appear so until it bears nearly south by compass 
when the Loch begins to open, ' 

Four miles and three quarters to the westward of Fennet Point, and 
13 miles W. } N. from Malin Head is Mutroy HEAD, on the east side 
of the entrance of Mulroy Harbour. About 1 mile E. N. E, from 
Mulroy Head, are two small half-tide rocks; and there are two shoals 
also, one of which is 1 mile N, E., and the other about half a mile north 
from the same point. N, by. E.  E, 1 mile and three quarters from” 
Mulroy Point, and N. E, two-thirds E. about 2} miles from Mélmore 
Point is a shoal called the renchman or Lamburn Shoal, upon which there 
are 31 fathomis at low water: the sea breaks on it with strong winds on 
the shore. > 

MULROY HARBOUR is known at a distance by Tory island, Horn 
Head and Rossgull Hill: ithas water sufficient for the largest ships, well 

_ sheltered 


“SHEEP HAVEN TO BLOODFARLAND POINT 


te¥ed from all winds; but a part of the channel that leads to it is narrow 
and difficult. About 14 mile within the entrance are the Black Rocks, 
nearly a quarter of a mile asunder; the western one is always above 
water, except at high water, spring-tides; the other dries at half ebb: 
between these rocks is the deepest and best channel. About 2 cables’ 
length from the west side of the westernmost black rock, a sand bank 


begins, and runs along shore so far as the sandy point at the narrow. The | 


north part of this bank, next to the black rocks, dries with spring ebbs 
only, and may be cleared by keeping within a cable’s length of the Black 
Rocks; the other parts have six feet onit at low water. S.E. halfa 

“mile from the easternmost Black Rock is another rock that dries at half 
ebb, and: near the small island at the east side of the entrance, are 2 
other half-tide rocks. A shoal also of 6 feet at low water, lies about a 
cable’s length eastward of the Black Rocks. Qn sailing into this harbour 
from: the eastward, take care to avoid the rocks before described without 
the entrance; and when you have entered, give the east side a berth of 2 
cables’ length, and steer between the Black-rocks : when you have passed 
them, steer S.S. W. for the west end of the sandy beach on the larboard 
side; until you are about a cable’s length from it; then steer for the 
middle of the narrows at the sandy point, and anchor between the rocks 
part of which are always above water, and the shore, off Duneduan, in 
6 or? fathoms. 

One mile and a half N. W. by W. from Meimore Point, lies Carri- 
gavrank Rock always above water; nearly midway Getween, but_ rather 
nearest to Melmore Point is a shoal on which the sea breaks in blowing 
weather, and about amile S. E. from Carrigavrank is another shoal. 


‘SHEEP HAVEN may readily be distinguished by Horn Head on. 


the: west side of the entrance, which -has, two sharp tops like horns, on 
_ the summit of the cliff, and bears from Melmore Point W. by N. distant 


445. 
5; miles. It is not a safe harbour to lie long in, being exposed to 
northerly and N. E. winds: the best anchorage for large ships is 
on the west side of the entrance, in Dunphanachy Bay, with Ca- 
therine’s Island bearing west or W.N.W. distant about half a mile, 
in the depth of 4 or 5 fathoms, or about 2 cables’ length from it in 
3 fathoms: in 6 or 7 fathoms, are some patches of foul ground. 
Small vessels sometimes go over the bar, which lies northward of Ca- 
therine’s Island, close to the shore, and is almost dry at low water, spring- 
tides; bit as the mouth of the channel is liable to vary, a pilot will be 
necessary, When the wind is to the eastward of north, the best anchorage 
is on the east side of Sheep Haven, in the mouth of the sandy bay at the - 
Isthmus of Rossgull, in 3 or 4 fathoms. 

When sailing into this Harbour trom the eastward, avoid the Carri- 
gavrank Rock before-mentioned, and some other rocks that lie off the - 
eastern point of the entrance, 


Tory Island, the east end of which lies 52 miles N. W. 1 N. from Horn : 


Head, extends thence 3 miles on the same bearing, and is about half a= | 


mile in breadth: there is no good anchorage on the south side of this 
island, but during the summer season, with southerly winds, a vessel may 
stop on the north side of it, in 18 or 20 fathoms water, on sandy ground, 

within half a mile of shore. , 
W.4N. 63 miles from Horm Head is the north part of Inish Bofin 
sland, which is joined to the main by aneck of sand. Ina small bay, off 
the N. E. part, a vessel may stop, in 3 or 4 fathoms, about a cable’s length 
from shore, when the wind is southerly or 8. W. In sailing in, you must: 
avoid a small rock, which lies on the west side of Inish Duich, at about a, 
cable’s length from the middle of the island, and dries at half ebb; and 
likewise some small rocks, that lie about a cable’s length to the eastward 
of the south point of the island, that dry at half ebb also. 
é BLOOD 
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BLOOD FARLAND POINT. Four miles W. 2 N. from Inish 


BLOOD FARLAND: POINT TO ARRANMORE. 


Notwithstanding the numerous Islands in -the Rosses, Jnishmacadurn 


Bofin Island is Blood Farland or Rumardallach Point ; and, at about 2 | Harbour is the only harbour among them, where vessels can lie with 


miles W. } N. from it, lies the north end of Inish Ishir. The Ballychonnel 
Rocks lie 14 mile W.. by N. from Inish Ishir and dry with spring ebbs 
only ; between these and the east end of Inish Irhir are several half-tide 
rocks: therefore do not. attempt going between them and the island. 

The Stags of Arranmore are about three-quarters of a mile to the 
northward of Kay Island, and about 74 miles W..4 N. from Blood 
Farland Point; they are always above water, and may be seen 8 or 10 
niles off. The water is deep all around them. 

Croit Island lies on the south side of Kay Island. Between Croit 
Island and the main on its east side, vessels of 9 or 10 feet draught may 

anchor, on clean ground, and ride tolerably well sheltered. Sail in be- 
tween Gola Island and Kay Island, leaving the small islands near Croit 
on your starboard side, and keeping somewhat nearer to Malack derrick 
Point than to the islands; and when the little island on, the Mulack- 
derrick side bears any hens from south to. S. E. you may anchor ing 
fathoms. 

ARRANMORE or North Arran Island is about 3: miles in length, and 24 
miles in breadth, its north point lies 44 miles W. 2S. from the north end 
of Kay Island. Vessels may anchor on the east side of Arranmore island, 
about half way between the south side of Ilaangauna and the point of 
Arran next to the 8. W. of it, in 3 or 4 fathoms, at low water. On sailing 
to this anchorage, avoid a rocky shoal lying about one quarter of.a cable’s 
length E. by S. from Tlaangauna, with only 5 feet on it, at low water: to 
clear it, keep one-third from Ilaangauna and two thirds from a black rock 
always above water, on the opposite side of the channel. The water is 
deep near'the black rock. When it does not blow hard from the north, 
‘this is a good anchoring pies 


%e 


Anish Fry islands, is the Turk, a half-tide rock. 


there i is °3 ‘malt Tocky ledge extending north- bind > from ‘the north end 


safety ;, and this, upon account of its entrance and narrow channel, is only 
fit for small vessels. The best anchorage is between Inishmacadurn and 
Inishcu, where you may ride in 5 or 6. fathoms, with one anchor upon 
the shore, or, lie aground, quite safe, on clean sand. To sail into this 
auchorage, wait until it is two third flood, and enter along the east side 
of Arranmore; keep a cable's length fromthe west side of Yichter, and 
leave the black rock near the south end of that island on your larboard 
hand: anchor at one quarter or half. a mile from that rack. The stream 
of tide in the narrowest part of the anchorage runs about 4 ig 
on springs, 

Two cables’ length S. E. by S. from Rennach point, is a half-tide rock ; 
and at about the same distance S. ‘W. from the point, is a rocky soul, 
on which the sea breaks in blowing weather: it is therefore very talider. 
ous sailing along this coast of Arranmore, and by no means to be recom- 
mended: but if necessitated so to do, be careful to avoid the breakers, 
and run round to the east side of Inish Kerach, where you wand anchor 

and ground on clean sand, sheltered by that island. 

Southward from Clocur point runs a ledge of rocks, almost joining a 
sand bank that stretches westward from Tnishmacadurn, the extremity of 
which dries at spring ebbs. About half way between Inish Kerach and 
To clear it on the west 
side, keep’ Cruckfalla hill a ship's length on’ the high part of the’ sand- 
banks of Inishmacadurn ; and to avoid it on the east side, keep the high 
water mark at the west ee of Ulan Cruin on with the outer part of Tel. 
ling Head. Ilan Cruin is, at high water, divided into two islands. From 
its south end a ledge of rocks extends 2 cables’ length ‘south-westward ; 


“lof 
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ef the island, half way over towards Inish Kerach, which makes the chan- 
nel between these islands difficult. To sail through, keep at 2 cables’ 
length from the west side of Inish Kerach, and when the south point of 
‘it bears’east, stand in E. by 8S. between the islands, keeping about one 
fourth from Inish Kerach and three fourths from Ilan Cruin. But this 
channel should not be taken, except through absolute necessity. | 

Off Cruitermin Head at a little more than a cable’s length from shore, 
are 2 rocky shoals; and at one mile and a half N. W. 2 W. from the same 
head is another rocky shoal, upon which the sea breaks in blowing weather. 

Daurus Head is 6} miles W.S. W. from Cruitermin Head, and 8 miles 
S. W.15S. from Rannach Pointin Arranmore. About 23 miles N. E. by 
E. from Daurus Head is Ronanish Island, and N. W. 3 of amile from 
Ronanish island is a rocky shoal, on which, in blowing weather the sea 
breaks. ‘There is also a rocky shoal at 11 mile E. S. E. 1 E, from Rona- 
nish island, and 2 others between it and the island. On that nearest to 
the island, there ave only 6 feet water ; the others are sufficiently deep, 
but the breaking sea makes them dangerous. ‘Viiese shoals are easily 
avoided by keeping between Ronanish Island and Daurus Head, within 
one mile of the main. 

Church Pool is a small bay at the S. E. end of Inish Kiel ieland 
the ground is good, and it is tolerabiy well sheltered, unless it ome 
hard from between the N. W. and S. W. points, with gales from that 
quarter a heavy sea sets in round the eastern point of the island, which 
sometimes breaks inthe Bay, and makes the riding very hard. The hest 
anchorage is off the middle of the Bay, with the N. E. point next to the 
ruinous church a very little open of Crnitermin Head, and the 8. W. point 
of the Bay W. S. W. in 3} fathoms, mooring east and west. If the west 
anchor is laid well within the bay in 4 or 5 feet water, the riding will 
be much easier, and out of the swell of the sea. Sailing to this anchorage, 

L - 
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you must avoid the shoals near Ronanish Island, already described, and 
also Bulloconnel shoal, which is about one mile N. N..E. from the N. E. 
end of Inish Kiel, with 10 feet on it, at low water. This shoal may be 
avoided on the west side, by keeping the Hill on Inish Fry a ship’s length 
open of Cruitermin head; and on the east side, by keeping the east side 
of Arranmore just touching Cruitermin head. If a vessel gets embayed 
between Arranmore and Telling head, the safest place to run for is 
Church Pool. 
© Telling Head or Cape Telling i is S.W. iW. 7 leagues from the west 
point of Arranmore, and abont 13 miles to te westward of Daurus Head. 
Raghlin or Rachlibirn Island lies at a short distance off from the south 
point of Telling head; aud at 2 cables’ to the westward of the island, is a 
small pals Re rock. From Telling-head to Killragh Point is 5 miles 
S..S. E. : between is Malin Bay. 
. ONEGAL BAY lies between Telling Head on the north and Gessigo 
Point on the south side, bearing from each other N. N. E. and 8S. S. W. 
distant 17 miles: itis a spacious bay, about 20 miles deep, and contains 
several harbours. 

Telling Harbour is about 2 miles E. S. E. from Killragh Point; and is 
capable of admitting a few vessels only, during the summer season; these 


must anchor in 2! fathoms, on the west side, at about a cable’s length 


from shore, with the entrance nearly shut. Vessels of more than 10 feet 
dranght, must anchor at a cabie’s length northward of the west peint of 
the entrance in 31 fathoms, and lie more exposed ; for a great swell sets in 
with westerly winds: it is also subject to violent squalls of wind from the 
Sleawleag Hills, when it blews fronz the N. W. or W. N. W.; and there - 
is not room to ride with more than half a cable out. 
Three miles S, E. 1 E, from Killragh Point is Muckris Point ; andS, E. 
by E. 14 mile from it, is Inish Duff. At halfa mile W. N. W. 7 W.. from 
4 - the 
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thenorth end of Inish Duff lies Manister shoal, with 5 feet on it at low water. 
To avoidit on the west side, being Muckris Point N. by W.; and to avoid 
‘it on the south side, bring the South end of Inish Duff a little open to the 
northward of Drimanu Point. To sail between it and Muckris, keep at 
about halfa mile from the latter, or bring the low water mark, at the 
north end of Inish Duff, a ship’s length open to the southward of Drima- 
nu-point ; you will then pass 2 cables’ length to the northward of it. 
There is also a rocky shoal, more than 2 cables’ length from the south side 
of Inish Duff, upon which the sea breaks in blowing weather. 

The Black Rock lies N. W. 4 W. three quarters of a mile from Drimanu 
Point, and is covered only with spring tides; and 8. W. by W. about 2 


cables’ length from the Black rock, is a rocky shoal with 6 feet on it at. 


Tow water. ‘To clear this on the south side, bring Muckris point on Kill- 
ragh point ; and when the highest part. of Crunard hill is open to the 
‘eastward of Black rock, “hi will be to the eastward of it. — 

St. John’s Cape is S. E, 3S. 55 miles from Muckris point; and N. W. 
by W. about one mile and one third from the extremity of St. John’s Cape, 
lies a rocky shoal called Bullock-more, tiie least water on which is 6 fect. 
To clear this shoal on the north side, keep Carrigalespy point, on with the 
northernmost remarkable hummock of Salbcen hill; to clear it on the 
west side, keep Muckris point on with the easternmost sharp top of 
Sleauleag hill, near Telling head, and to sail between it and St. John’s 
Cape, keep the north end of the sandy bay of Fintrach shut in by Ros- 
corkin Point. 

Kellybeggs Harbour is well sheltered, and capable of containing large 
ships ; it may readily be distinguished at a distance by its situation with 
Crunard hill, which appears with one remarkable sharp top, higher than 
any of the hills to the eastward of it: the entrance of the harbour lies a 
little to the south-eastward of that hill. The best anchorage is on the 


) Violence of the sea, with westerly winds, 
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west side of the harbour in 3 or 4 fathoms water, with the ruins of the 
old castle bearing W. by N. and the east end of the town N. N.-E, 
Small ‘vessels may anchor nearer the town with the point of the low Green- 
island beating on Rotten island. About a quarter of a mile to the nortli- 
ward of the narrowest part of the harbour, and about a cable's length from 
shore, is arocky shoal with 7 feet on it at low water. To sail clear of its 
west side, keep asmall remarkable hillock, which is about half a mie from 
the extremity of St. John’s Cape, about 2 ships’ length open to the west- 
ward of Rotten-island ; to clear the south side of it, keep the church open 
to the southward of the low green point, or island before mentioned ; and 
to clear it on the norih side, keep the church open to the nortiward of 
the same island, 

On the north side of Salbeen Bay, at half a cable’s tength from sive: is. 
a smali half-tide rock. To the eastward is Maeswines Bay, in the coye 
or bight, on the north side of which, vessels im summer time may ride in 
safety, or even in winter, when it does not blow particularly hard from. 
the west or S. W. ‘he best anchorage for large ships is off the middle 
of the cove, in 10 fathoms water, oozy ground. In wister, anchor far- 
ther within the bight, on the west side, at about a cable’s length from 
shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms, having the Biack-rock near the point’ on with 
the extremity of St. John’s-point. Here they will be sheltered from the 
Farther out in this bight are 
some rocky patches, you should therefore sound before you drop cone 
anchor, 

Inver Bay is to the eastward round St. John’s cape, and on tlre north 
side of the bay is Port-harbour, formed by a quay on the’ west side of the 
bight, capable of sheltering 2 or 3 small vessels, not exceeding 7 or 8 feet 
draught. The quay does not run so far out as the tide ebb: about a 
cable’s length $. 5. E. from the quay-head, is a half-tide rock, which must 

be 
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be left on your larboard-side, when goingin. Southward of this harbour, 
a vessel may stop at anchor in from 3 to 6 fathoms water. 
Durin Point, is the south point of Inver-bay, and lies 52 miles 8S, S. E. 
3 E. from St,John’s cape; thence to the entrance of Donegal-harbour, 
the bearing and distance are E. by S. 23 miles. 
DONEGAL HARBOUR, is a pool on the east side of the peninsula, 
‘called the Hassens or Green-islands, two miles below the town of Donegal, 
where small vessels may ride in 2 or 3 fathoms water, at about a cable's 
length from shore. The channel to this anchorage begins at the Black-rock, 
about 24 miles below the Hassens, The Black-rock is always above 
water, and has a small rock about:a cable’s length from its south side ; 
and there is also a spit of sand, which extends from Murvach-point 
- toabout 2 cables’ length from the Black-rock, which dries gradually from 
high to low water, and forms one side of the channel. ‘’o sail in, take 
half-flood, and keep about half of a mile from the shore on the larboard 
or north side, until you are near the Black-roek ; then steer E. by N. 
until you are a cable’s length past it, you may then steer directly for the 
Green Islands, giving the nortlstliore a berth of about 2 cables’ length. 
BALLYSHANNON HARBOUR, is fit only for small vessels, having at low 
water, no more than 2 feet at its entrance, and with westerly winds the ac- 
cess to it is very dangerous; for then the sea breaksallathwart the bar, and 
makes it difficult to discover the channel.. At about one quarter ofa 
mile up, on the north edge of the channel, is a rock, covered at high 
water. Leave this rock on your larboard side a ship’s length or two, and 
when you are a cable’s length beyond it, there is no farther danger, for 
the water deepens to 6 or 8 feet, and is tolerably well sheltered. The 
usual anchorage is about one-third of a mile below the town of Bally- 
shannon, in a kind of Pool, where there are 10, 41, and 12 feet. water— 
rats woth a hawser fast to theshore, to avoid the stream. ‘There-are 
L? 


} all up the channel. 
| mark, 
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no distinct marks for keeping the channel, and strangers should never 
attempt it without a pilot, nor even with one, except the bar is smooth; 
the entrance bears about N. W. from the above mentioned rock. 

Mullochmore, is 6 miles W. N. W. 3} W. from the entrance of Bally- 
shannon, and 5 miles 8. S. W. ¢ W. from St. John’s cape ; nearly 4 miles 
farther, south-westward is the entance of Milk-Haven. x 

Milk-Haven, or Milk-harbour, as it is sometimes called, is well shel- 
tered by Derinsh-islind, but it is only capable of admitting vessels of 
8 or 9 feet draught, and these must wait until two-thirds of flood to sail 
in, as there are several rocky stones scattered through the channel. To 
sail in, keep at about half-of a mile from shore, until you discover 
Turconnel-rock, lying about one quarter of a mile from suore and always 
above water, and Carricknaspanach-reck, which lies nearly half of a mile 
to the northward of Derinsh-island, directly off the morth of -the 
harbour, and being covered with spring-tides only, is always discoverable 
by the broken water over it. Leave this latter rock nearly a cable’s 
length on your starboard side, and steer directly for the east side of 
Derinsh-island; and keep at half a cable’s length from the island 
Auchor at half a cable’s length from the high water 
at the S, W. point of the island, in 3 fathoms at low water; 
and yon will be sheltered from all weathers. 

Six miles west from the entrance of Milk-Haven, and 4 miles N. N.E, 
3 E. from Gessigo Point is Inish Murray-islund, from the west end of 
which a rocky ledge extends westward a cable’s length ; another ledge 
extends eastward from the east end, about the same distcee: 

Two miles N.LE. from Inish Murray, lies the Boahiushi-rock, always a 
above water, but on its east side,a rocky ledge extends from it, about.a 
cable’s length, and on its west side is a rock, which dries at half ebb. The 
rock is about a quarter of a mile from Boahinshi. There are also some 

reck 
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rocks lying nearly half a mile. ftom shore off Astrashnish ; of which, the 
north-easternmost dries at half ebb; the others are never uncovered,. but 
the sea always breaks on them. 

South-westwdrd from Gessigo-point, is a small island, from which a 
ledge extends southward a cable’s length ; and at a cable’s length eastward 
of that ledge is a half-tide rock, About midway between Gessigo-point, 
and Rathlye-point, and about half a mile from shore,. is Wheaten-rock, 
extending a mile N. N. E. and S.S. W.; the north part of it is covered 
with spring tides only. On the south side of Rathlye-point, above 2 
cables’ length from the high water mark, are two rocks that dry with 
spring ebbs only ; the extremity of the point of Rathlye, also shoals above 
a cable’s southward, |. 

SLIGO BAY is to the southward of the point of Rathilye, and at the 
N. E. side of the bay, is the entrance of Sligo-harbour; _Black-rock 
lies in the mouth of the harbour, and has a tower on it; the rock being 
covered at high water. To sail.in, keep above 2 cable’s length to the 
northward of the tower, in order to avoid the shoal water on the north 
side of the rock, or bring a grove of trees at the north end of the town of 
Sligo, on with the top of the northernmost hill of a distant ridge, which 
hears south-eastward from the grove, and extends. southward. And to 
avoid the shoal water on the larboard side near Lesidahl channel, keep 
the grove of trees on the south shoulder of that hill. The only place 
where a vessel wiil lie afloat at all times of the tide, is Oyster-Island Har- 
bour ; but it will not do in winter time, because the bottom is pock yy and 
and does not hold well, and with spring-tides the stream runs 3 knots. 
The anchorage is, owerer well sheltered, and has no great sea at any 
time: the best place is at half a cable’s length above the quay, nearest the 
island side, in 3 fathoms at low water. Ifa vessel should intend remain- 
ing here any considerable time, or if her anchor comes home, it is best 


SLIGO AND KILLALA BAYS... 


‘only. 


to remove to the east side of the quay, where she may lie aground iv 
safety. Sailing in between Cony Island and the Point of Ross, keep 
nearest the point, and:leave the perch which stands on a rock on your 
starboard hand. The rock dries: before half ebb, and the water is suffice 
ciently deep all around it at aship’s length distance, Ships of 12 feet 
draught should wait haif flood to sail into this-harbour, for with westerly 
winds there generally isa heavy sea between Rathlye and the Point of 
Ross. Vessels drawing 10 fcet may go up to Sligo quay with spring 
tides; or they. may ground without danger any where a me above 
Oyster-island. 

A vessel may in moderate weather, anchor at half of a mile to the east- 
ward of the extremity of the Point of Rathlye, in 24 fathoms, on clean 
ground,. keeping at a preper distance from the poiat, on account of the 
rocks before mentioned. 

Kennisharrock Point is 12> miles W. N. W. from the Point of Rathlye,. 
and there are neither rocks nor shoals: between besides those already 
deseribed. 

KILLALA BAY lies tothe westward of Renuisharroele point, between 
it and Kilcummin head on the west side, which: bears from the former N, 
W. by W.2 W. distant 6 miles. Three rocks are on the west side of the 


| bay, off the Point of Ross, called the Carrikfadrick-rocks > the easternmost — 


one drics at 4 hours ebb, the westernmost one at 2 hours ebb; and the. 
shoal between the eastern one and Ress point, dries at low spring-ebbs 
To avoid these roeks along their N. E. sides, keep the north 
extremity of Kiltcummin head 3 or 4 ships’ length out by the highest part 
of the head: when Relakin head is just appearing open of Killeummin 
head, you will be a mile to the north-eastward of them. 'Foclear them on 
the S. E. side, keep the steeple of Killala on with Inishirmaan white point. 
KILLALA HARBOUR is capable of admitting vessels of 9 or 10 feet 
oe 


RATHFRAN AND BROADHAVEN HARBOURS. 


draught, and sucli may ride well sheltered in all weathers. The bar has 
only 4-feet on it, at low water spring-tides, therefore vessels of the above 
draught, must wait until.the last quarter flood, with spring-tides, or-until 
high water with neap-tides, before they go over it. To sail over the bar, 


bring the old store house just open of the steeple of Killala, to avatd 


Carrikcashum-ledge, which lies:on the west side of the mouth of the 
channel, and begins to dry at half ebb. Half a mile above the bar, to the 
southward, of Inishitnaan-point, is a rocky ledge, the top of which is 
covered .only with high spring-tidesy and .at half a cable’s length to the 
northward of this ledge the channel turns S..S, E. to the anchorage: -here 
‘the least water is 2 feet, at low spring-ebbs. + 
The best anchorage is in the channel of the river, about 2 -cables’ 
length 5. 8. E. from the west end of Birterach island, when that end of it 
shuts on the land at the bar. Here is a small pool, having 12 feet at low 
water, in which a vessel may ride with 3 anchors out, without touching 
either side of the channel, and even if she should touch, the bottom being 
lean sand, she would not hurt. 
In Botferate weather vessels may anchor off the east side of Ross Point, 
in Killala Bay, in 5 or 6 fathoms, at about a cable’s length from shore. 
Rathfrun Harbour is fit only for’ small vessels, behiig dry at low 
water; itis, however, quite sheltered by the bar, safe from any swell of 
tife sea, and vessels may take the ground without risk of damage. At the 
bar, in mid- channel, is a rock, which dries with spring-ebbs ; therefore a 
vessel of 9 or 10 feet draught, cannot go in before high water: the chan- 
nel is about half a cable’s length from the starboard shore. As the sea is 
smoother here than on the bar of Killala, small vessels run for this harbour 
in preference, 
Down Patrick head is 14 miles N. W. 2 W. from Kennisharrock point ,; 
and 15 miles N, W. = W. from Down es Head, are the Three Tuns 
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or Stags of Broadhaven. ‘These are high and remarkable rocks, lying 


} about one mile to the northward of Binwi Head, and serve to distinguish 


this part of the coast. 

‘From the Stags of Broadbaven to Urris Head the bearing and distance 
are W. 3 N. 8 miles; and to Kid island, W. by S. 3 miles. 

Broad Haven Hare ur affords good pe sel with a sufficient depth of 
water for any vessel; but there is not room for more than two large ships, 
or four small ones, to ride well sheltered, in northerly winds ; and these 
can ride with no more than half a cable to the east and westward. The ~ 
anchorage is between two spits of sand, one projecting from Rinitagel 
point, ou the west side, the other from Rinishunnach point, on the east 
side, To sailin, bring the Saltpan house, at the head of the bay, a sail’s 
breadth open to the westward of Sleamore hill in Achill island, until a hut 
near Rinitagel point comes on with Sleamore-hill in the Mullet, bearing 
about N.N. W.; then, if your vessel is large, drop anchor; but if the 
draught of water does not exceed 12 feet, stand farther on, until Knocka- 
nalyna-point comes just on Kid-island, and there anchor. Smaller vessels, 
at half-flood may go farther than this, and lie safe upon soft sand, in 
3 or 4 feet water. A vessel may also stop a tide on the south side of 
Knockanalyna-point, in 3 or 4 fathoms water, ata cable's length from 
shore. 

TIDES. The times of flowing, or high water, on_the full and 
change days of the moon, are as follows :-—At the Skerries, and in 
Port Rush, at 5h. 30m., in Loch Foile, at 6h. 30m.; on the 
coast from Inishvan-Head to Malin-head, at‘4h.; south-westward of 
Malin-head, at 5h. 45m.; in Loch Suly, at 5h.; in Sheep-haven, at 5h. 
45m.: at Tory island at 4h. 30m.; om the south side of North Aran 
Island, and in Donegal-Bay, at 5h, 30m.; in Sligo-Bay, at 5h, 15m.; and. 
from Killala-Bay to.Urris Head, at 3-o’clock, 
At 


ise 

At the Skerries and in Port Rush, spring-tides, rise 6 feet, neap-tides 2 
or 3 feet. In Loch Fiole and thence along on the coast so” oO as Malin- 
Head, spring-tides rise 11 feet, neap-tides, 5 or 6 feet. 
Malin-Head, in all the harbours and bays so far as Urris-head, spring-tides 

rise 12 feet, neap-tides 6 or 7 feet. 

The flood stream all along this part of the coast sets in from the sonth- 
westward, and all the way from Urris-head to Tory island it is scarcely 
perceptible, except, round the projecting points of Jand, and in narrow 
channels, At Tory Island, it meets a branch that sets in from the nerth- 
westward, joining which, it sets towards Malin-head ; off Inishterhol the 
stream again divides, one branch setting along the N. E, end of the island, 


the other along by the S. W. side, close to the shore; on the east side of 


the Island they again jom, and ran in a S. E, % E. direction towards 
Rachlav Island, and thence through the North Channel. On the north 
side of Inishterhol, the stream rans eastward until 9 o’clock, it then turns, 
and runs westward 6 hours. Between Inishterhol and the Garvilans it is 
nearly the same, but when the wind meets the stream, it causes the sea to 
break, as if the water was shoal, although there are more than 20 fathoms 
Between Tory-Island and Inishtertrol, spring-tides run 


an the channel. 
thence to the entrance of the North Channel its velocity 


about 1 knot: 
increases. 


The WEST COAST of LRELAND, from URRIS-HEAD 
to LOOP- HEAD, 


W. is Eagle Island, lying 
Three 


ROM Urris Heap 3 miles W. N. W. 2 
about a mile from store, but there is no passage between, 


miles S. 5S. W.2 W, from Eagle Island is the N, W. end of Annath Island, 


Westward of 


FROM URRIS HEAD TO THE BEACK ROCK. 


to the W. S. W. of which about half a mile isa shoal, on which the sea 
often breaks. One mile and one third 8. W.. by W. from the N. W..end 
of Annach is Inishglore, and about half a mile farther, S, S. W. is Enish» 
kerach, another small island, between which, and the shore, nearly mid- 
way is a half-tide rock. At half amile 8. W. by W. from Inishelore, is a 
half-tide rock ; and nearly a mile west from Inishkerach is a rock always 
above water, called the Duffer-rock; to the south-westward of. which; 
about half a mile, is a small half-tide rock- S. W. 2'W..5 miles from 
Inishglore, is the uorth end of North Fnishkea, which extends thence south _ 
ward neatly 1 mile and a half; it is more than a mile in breadth; anda 
ledge of rocks stretches nearly a mile from its 8. E, end, the extremity of 
which dries at low water, and its middle at halfebb. This may be cleared, 
by bringing Achil-head in sight to the eastward of Davilan island. There 
are also some rocks above water extending 14 north-eastward from its 
N.E. end, with some sunken rocks near them. South Inishkea is one 
mile and three-quarters in length, N. E. and S. W., and about one mile in 
breadth; with a few rocks at its S. W. end. There are also a few er 
at its east point. 

Between the Inishkea Islands, a vessel, in moderate weather, may ride 
safely, in 3 or 4 fathoms water, at about a cable and a half from the N.E 
side of South Fnishkea ; bat be band fad when coming in from the sohithwieed; 
to avoid the ledge of rocks, before-mentioned, stretching a eable’s length 
from its east end. This may be done by bringing the west end of 
Davilan Island on with Achil-head. The ground in tiis anchorage ood 
well. 

The Black Rock lies 3 miles W.S. W.2 W. from the S. W. end of 
South Inishkea, and 6} miles N. by E. } E. from Achil-Head. N.'W. — 
and westward of the Black Rock are séver al others, all of which are high 


and always above water, serving as.a guide to know this: part of the coast. 
-Davilan 


t 


DIRECTIONS FOR BLACK SOD BAY, &c 


Davilan Island is nearly 4 miles farther ® the eastward, and is more than 
half a mile in length: it bears S. S. E. niles from the 8. W. point of 
South Inishkea ;—and W. N. W. 4 sted Wioae the same distauce from 
Black Sod Point. -Betweén it and Black Sod Poiut are several Islands 
and Rocks. 

BLACK SOD BAY isa place of excellent shelter, and good ground, 
with water sufficient for the largest ships, but the bottom being a hard 
sand, it may not hold well in hard gales, from the W. or S. W. quarter ; 
because these winds cause a great swell. The best anchorage is on the 
W. side of the Bay, } of a mile southward of Barnach Island, in 42 or 5 
fathoms; but vessels drawing not more than 10 feet, ride farther up in 
2 and 25 fathoms. ‘There is good anchorage also on the N. side of the 
Peninsula of Claggan, not so much exposed as in the open Bay; buta 
vessel drawing 40 or 12 fect, mnst go up there at 4 tide; for off the W. 
side of Claggan there are no more than 9 feet at low water. The Rocks 
at the N. side of the anchorage are dry at 3 ebb. To sail to this anchor- 
age, bring the House of Court ont a tee'an length or two from the Point 
of Claggan; until Tristy Hill bears on with the middle of the low sandy 
Point of Clagcan; then drop your anchor in 42 or 5 fathoms, above a 
cable’s length from the shore. 

To the southward of Black Sod Bay is a Harbour, fit only for small 
vessels, and these must go in with the latter part of flood; it is called 
Tullochan Bay, and dries three-fourths over from the eastern side, at low 
water, On the edge of the sand the sea breaks almost constantly. Near 
the middle of the chamnel, one mile up,is a spring-tide Rock, and on the 
W. side two rocky ledges ruw out a cable’s length from the shore. A 
small vessel may ride off the Point of Tullochanbaan, about a cable’s 
length from the shore, in 10 or 12 feet water ; but the best part of the 
Harbour is near the Point of Tullochandub, where there are 6 feet at 


£5F- 
low water ; but the ground is soft, there isno swell of the sea, anda vessel 
will receive no damage by touching the bottom. 

From Saddle Head to Achil Head is 3 miles S. W. by W.1 W. There 
is arock above water westward of Achil-Head, called the Stuck. Du- 
saghty Reck lies rather more than half a mile from Moitag Head, and 
dries at half’ ebb ; these are the only dangers in rounding Achil Head. 

penis: Hoxe.. From Achil Head to Achilbeg-Island it is 112 miles 
S.S. E. 5 E.; this island is at the north point of the entrance of. New- 
port Beis. mad between it and Achil Island is a channel called Achil 
Hole, where a vessel drawing 10 or 12 feet water may lie safe in all 
weathers, dropping one anchor nearer to Achilbeg-Island, in the edge of 
the stream, when the top of Cruach Patrick Mountain bears on with the 
extremity of Coraan Point, and laying the other north-westward on the 
edge of the sand, which dries at low water. There isa rocky shoal 
runing soutliward nearly half a mile from the Point of Coraan, next 
Achilbeg, the least water over which is 6 fect. The channel is between 
this shoal and Achilbeg: it may always be discerned by the water 
breaking over it, especially with W. and $. W. winds. To sail in, it is 
necessary to take half-flood, for the stream does not set in until an hour 
anda half after low water on the shore. Keep about a cable’s length 
from the east side of Achilbeg, to avoid the shoal before-mentioned, until 
you arrive at the narrow entry; then keep nearer to Coraan Point than 
to Achilbeg Point, to avoid a spring-tide rock, which lies nearest Achil- 
beg, and anchor as before directed. Here spring-tides run 3 knots; 

CLARE ISLAND lies in the middle of the entrance of Newport Bay.; 
it is 4 miles in length, and 13 miles in breadth, and has a modern Licut- 
HOUSE on its N. E. point, the lantern of which is elevated 300 feet above 
the level of the sea. ‘ Between Achil Head and Clare Island is the Biler 


Rock always above water; it lies due west from Duega Head distant 6% 
miles. 


‘ 


-the Island of the same name: 
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miles; and N. W.3 N. 8 miles from the lighthotse on Clare Island. 
There is also a rock, drying with spring-tides only, between Clare Island 
and Ruinaha Point, lying about a mile W. by N. from the latter: this 
may be avoided by sailing nearer to Clare-island than to Ruinaha Point: 
westward of this point is a ledge, running out a cable’s length, and two 
small rocks at the north side of it. 'There is also a small rock always 
above water named Mula, to the E. of which is a small rock under water: 
this rock lies to the southward of Clare-island, about midway between it 
and Cahir-island; and about halfa mile E. by N. from-the N. E. point 
of Clare-island, isa small half-tide rock, known by the breakers over it at 
high water. 

Vessels may anchor at the east end of Clare-island, in the bay, off the 
castle, in 4 fathoms, when the castle bears W. by N.and the cliff next 
the castle S. W. by W.at about half a cable’s length from that point 
Also, in moderate weather, a vessel may stop in the bay, at the E. side, 
about half a mile from shore, in 12 or 14 fathoms. 

NEWPORT BAY, is a spacious arm of the sea, within which the stream 
of tide runs commonly about 1 mile an hour, 
several places where vessels may ride well sheltered on good ground, and 
sufficient water. Tn sailing along the southern shore, you will meet with 
the Carrikadillisk Rocks; these lie west of Duorinsha Island, and are 
abouta mile from the shore: the largest dries before ebb; another dries 
with spring tides only; but near them are several shoals, which you will 
readily perceive by the breakers. Inishgowla-Harbour is on the E. side of 
between it and Inishtirk Island, a vessel 
may anchor any where, in from 3 to 8 fathoms, good ground. A iarge ship 
conring in here requires 4 tide ; because about a mile W. of Inisiu Island 
some parts are shallow, having only 2 or 23 fathoms at low water, Sail 


in along the N. sidg of Inishu and Inishgowla, and keep within a cable’s 


high water. 


Within this Bay there are _ 


DIRECTIONS FOR NEWPORT BAY. 


length of the latter, to avoid a Rock, covered only at high water : it lies 
near the small Island next the N. of Inishgowla; the entrance to this 
Harbour may be discerned several miles off, by the appearance and situa- 
tion of Inishu Island: for it lies near the middle of the Bay, and on the 
N, side of the largest opening between all the Islands. Its western end 
rises higher than any other Island, and is'‘a remarkable Clay-Cliff: this, 
therefore, must be considered the safest Harbour for strangers to enter. 

Two miles south of Inishu is Ilaanmore Harbour, which is also well shel- 
tered, and has 5 fathoms water within, and good holding ground on its 
southern side. ‘The narrow beach, which shelters the W, side, is always 
above water, except a small part in the middle, which is covered only at 
The channel in is along this beach, keeping within a cable’s 
rik of it, to avoid a shoal, on which is only 1 fathom ; this lies about a 
1 of a mile westward of the S. énd of the beach. 

Inishlyre Harbour is about 3 of a mile E, of Ilaanmore, on the E, side 
of Inishiyre Island, it is also well sheitered, and has good anchorage ; but 
the depth cannot be more than 23 or 3 fathoms at low water. Thechan- . 
nel is the same as into [laanmore, abouta cable’s length from thé beach. 
You will anchor off the N, point of the bay, when it bears W. by N. 
about 14 cables’ length, in 3 fathoms water. 

Row-JIsland Harbour is on the E. side of the Island, and is a small bight, 
where the sea is broken off, the ground good, and water sufficient for any 
ship. In sailing toward any of these baehous, you should first make Row 
Island; this will easily be known by Two Turrets on it, which serve as 
Jand-marks, to avoid the Laarban Rock. This Rock lies about a mile W. 
of Row Island, and dries with spring tides only. It will be avoided, both 
on the N. and S. sides, by keeping these Turrets a little open of each other. 

There is a Shoal lying about a cable’s length W. by S. from the west 
end of Row Island, on which are 2 fathoms at low water, This will be 

avoided 


avoided by keeping about 2 cables’ length from the W. end of the Island. 
About ta mile 8. from the E. end of Row Island is -another Shoal, on 
which there is one fathom at low water ; and also a Rock, about 1 of a 
mile S. S. E. of that shoal, which dries with spring-tides only. Eastward 
of this last Rock, above 4a mile, is a Rock, which dries about + ebb ; 
and another about 4 a mile S. E. from it, which dries at spring tides only. 

Ross Trunk Harbour is about 3 miles E. of Row Island, is well sheltered, 
and very fit for a number of vessel ; but they must not draw above 10 feet 
water. Thechannel to this Harbour is on the south side of the Laarban Rocks, 
and about a cable’s length from the south side of Row Island ; and thence 
nearly E. between a Straight row of Islands which you see before you. 

Sonthward of Ross Trunk Harbour is a place well sheltered, good ground, 
and capable of containing a number of the largest ships, with depth of 
water, from 2 to 6 fathoms. ‘The passage in is along the S. sides of Laar- 
ban Rock, Row Island, and the Island next south of Ross Trunk. Small 
vessels may go up to the Quay at Newport-Prat, after 1 flood; and 
though they may take the ground in their way, they will not receive any 
damage, for the bottom is soft mud. 

- Cahir Island lies about 4 miles to the southward of Clare Island, and at 
about 21 miles to the westward of Cahir is Inishtirk Island, at the east 
end of which is a kind of bay, where a vessel may stop in 5 or 6 fathoms 
water, and ride sheltered from N. and W. winds: this Island is 2% miles 
in length, and about a mile to the southward of it is a small island named 
Inishtalla. There is also a small island close to the westward of Cahir, 


Nearly 4 miles south-westward from Inishtirk is the N. E. point of | 


Inishbofin, which thence extends nearly 4 miles westward. This island 
has on its S, side a harbour, well sheltered, and the ground good; butnot 
fit for vessels drawing more than 10 feet water. Near the middle of the 


Satrance is a spring tide rock, to the westward of Gun-rock, which is re. _ 


. 
’ x 
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markable: kecp nearer to the east than to the west of the entrance and 


you will avoid it. This rock and 3 shoals near it, on each of which are 3_ 


feet at low water, make it unsafe for those who are not well acquainted, 
If, however, a mariner is under the necessity of going in about low water, 
he must keep about a ship’s length from the Gun-rock, until he has passed 
it; he will then avoid one of these shoals, which lies 80 fathoms N. W. by 
W. from the N. W. point of Gun-rock, Another of these shoals lies Fa 
cable’s length W. by S. from the west point of Gun-rock; the third lies 
about a cable S. W. from the rock in the middle, whieh dries with spring 
tides. On the south side of the Gun-rocks, where they are low, at about 
4a cable off, lies a shoal, on which the least water is 8 feet. There is also 
a spit of sand within this harbour, extending from the north side about 
one :third over, between the extremity of which and the west side of 
Sandy bay, next Fort island, the water is deepest, and the anchorage best, 

To the westward of Inishbofin is Tnishark, between which all is shallow, 
the sea breaking over the rocks aud shoals in the fairest weather. The 
Inishark side is sufficiently deep, bat there commonly is a great swell of 


| the sea ; and on the south side of Inishark, between the bay and the small 


islands, are several shoals on which the sea breaks, ‘To the eastward of 
Inishbofin is Davillan, about a eable’s length from the east end of which is 
a rock, dry at J ebb; and to the S. E. of Inishbofin is Lyin Island. 

About mid-way between Davillan Island and Rinveel point lies Nana- 
mene. Eastward of Inishbruin is Ilandachreen Island, between these are 
two rocks under water, but they are near the shore and out of the way of 
danger. Between Ilandachreen and Cuddu rocks, which lie off the en- 
trance of Killery Harbour, is a small rock, dry only with low spring-ebbs : 
it lies about 3 of a mile N. E. from Handachreen. To sail between these 
Islands and it, keep always within two cables’ length of the Islands; pr 
bring Ilanamene on with the west end of Inishbofin, To sail on the north 

side 
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side of this rock, keep about one quarter of the north end of Davilan on 
with the northernmost hill on Bofin Island, which appears the highest. 


When the east end of Handachreen is on with the top of Rinveel hill you- 


will be to the eastward of it. 

Frechil is a small island lying about 11 mile N. E. from Caddu rocks; it 
is surrounded by rocks, some of which lie above 4 a mile from it on the 
west side, and dry partly with spring-ebbs, and partly at half ebb: three 
of the eastern ones are always above water. ‘These rocks must be ayoided 
on the west side by keeping about one mile from Frechel, er by bringing 
Inishbruin Island on with the sharp top of Claggan-Hill. 

KILLERY HARBOUR is capacious, and fit for any ships, having 
good anchorage in every part: the widest part, and most moderate depth, 
is 2 miles up the harbour. The rocks to be avoided are, the spring-tide 
rock, between Ilandachreen and Cuddu, already described, and a rock 
half way between Ilandachreen and the mouth of the Killery: this dries 
with spring-tides only, lics nearly 4 a mile north of a rock above water, 
and may be avoided by keeping [landachreen either W. or W. by N. 

Salroke Harbour is sheltered, the ground good, and ‘the depth. fit for 
Jayge ships ; but being narrow, you must have a leading wind out and in, 
and cannot ride with above half a cable; on which account it is fit only 
for small vessels. The rocks at the entrance are never quite covered, and 
the water is deep on eachside of them. Anchor near the head of the bay 
in 4 fathoms. 

BALLINAKIEL HARBOUR lies directly opposite, and to the south- 
ward of Davilan Island.. The south shore is free from rocks, but on the 
north or larboard side, off Inishbruin island, lies a Rock, which dries at i 
ebb. It lies about 4 a mile W. of the Island. Tlananime Island, which 
is N. of Inishbruin, is shallow about a cable’s length all around. Ballina: 
kiel harbour ig well sheltered, the bottom good, and the water deep; the 
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entrance is along the N. side of Fruchilan Island, and the anchorage is near 
its E. end, or else S. E. of the Two Small Islands or Rocks; Carrighag- 
lassa, or else eastward of the Point of Ross. In sailing into this harbour, 
be careful to avoid a small Rock, lying about a cable's length N. W. from 
the W. end of Fruchilan, which dries at } ebb ; also a Rock lying about 
a cable's length westward of the W. end of Bradilan, which dries at low 
water. This will be done by keeping within acable’s length of Fruchilan ; 
you will also shun a Spring-tide Rock, called Carricknalunga, lying 4 of 
a mile E. of Fruchilan, and abreast of a remarkable Cliff on the N. side of 
the entry. To avoid this on the S. side, being the Black Rock next 
Bradilan Esland, open a sail’s breadth of the N. end of Dayilan Island. 
The anchorage near the E. end of Fruchilan, is when the N. point of that 
Island bears on with the highest part of Inishbruin, and the S, point of it 
just shutting in with Carrigeun Island, about a cable. and a half from 
Fruchilan. This place is fitted for large ships, and you will have 8 or 9 
fathoms water. ‘The anchorage near Carrigahaglassa Islands is when the 
westernmost of the two, bears N. W. by N., and Ross Point S, by W.— 
then drop anchor. 

Eastward of this anchorage, near a cablé’s length, are some Rocks, 
partly dry at 4 tide, and partly at low water. “To anchor on the E. side. 
of Ross Point, bring the western of the two Islands to bear on with the 
Point, a cable’s length from shore ; then drop anchor, and you will have 
from 6 to 7 fathoms water. Do not ride with more than 4a cable; for 
the channel is narrow, and the stream runs about 2 miles an hour, A 
sandy Shoal extends a cable’s length northward along the N. side of the 
Point of Ross, and $a cable eastward along the E. side of it. To avoid 
this, deep the N. end of Inishbofin out 2 ships’ length by the N. end of 
Fruchilan, or get the 8. end of Davilan Island just shut im by the S. end 
of the western Carrigahaglassa Rock. 

Claggan 


CLAGGAN BAY AND ARDBEAR HARBOUR. 


Claggan Bay is of easy access, theground in mi)-channel clean and good, 
and the shelter tolerable, having depth sufficient for any ship. Avoid 
a Shoul hereafter mentioned which lies a quarter of a mile N. by W. 
from Ruiian Point, and anchor half way up the bay, rather nearer to 
the east than to the western side, and you will have from. 31 to 6 fathoms 
at low water. Two thirds from Claggan point, and one third from Lyin 
Asland, lies Carrickmahoga rock, dry at 4hoursebb. 'To ayoidit on the S. 
and E. sides, bring Liahi-reck on Ruinaha-hill: at a distance tiis looks 
like an island. About a cable's length from the S. E. point of Lyin: island 
is a half-tide rock. 

About 4 miles to the southward of Inishark, and 2 miles westward from 


the nearest shore is High Island ; and to the eastward of this island is the 


Friar, neav the N. end of which, about a cable’s length from it is a shoal, 
over which, in tempestuous weather, the sea always breaks. On the E. 


side ef the Friar also is a small half-tide rock, lying about 1 of a mile from” 


‘the Island. About one mile E. from the Friar lies the Cuddu-rocks, al- 
ways above water. On each side of the Cuddu is a rock, about a cable’s 
length distance, which dries at half ebb. E. of this is Furrunach Rock, 
always above water; and between it and Ruilan Point are éwo rocks, dry 
witii spring ebbs only: there is also the shoal before spoken of, lying about 
2 cables’ length N. by W. from Ruilan Point, having on it at low water, 
only 3 feet, Yon wil! avoid it on the N. side by keeping Furrunach-rock 
open of the S. end of Friar-island; and on the E. side, by bringing the 
Sandy cliffs near Ruilin, to bear 8. 

South-eastward nearly 2 miles from High Island is Crua Island, on the 
N. side of which, about a cable’s length off, isa rock drying at half-ebb. 
Near the S. end of idigh-island is also a:remarkable rock above water, 
along the E. side of which a shoal extends N.ardi S, ; over which in blow- 
ing weather, a rough sea continually breaks; yet it is supposed to have 


{ change, at Z 
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sufficient water over it: however, you may avoid it by keeping half a mile 


from the 8. E. point of the island. 

ARDBEAR HARBOUR lies in to the south-eastward of Crua Island, 
has many rocks and shoals in its entrance. To sail in, if from the south- 
ward, steer from Sline Head N. E, or N. E. by E. until you are within a’ 
league of Crua Island, which makes as a remarkable conical hill; you will- 
then see Carrigarone Rocks on the S. side of Tarburt Island, and always 
ahove water. Steer toward them, and leave them on your larboard hand 
at the distance of from a cable’s length to half a mile ; then steer eastward 
for the S. side of Ardmore Cliff-head, until you.open the entrance to Ard- 
bear: sail in through the middle. ‘To the southward of Ardmore-head 
are several rocks and shoals, which you must keer clear of, they lie directly 
before the entrance to Manin bay, and almost block up its channel. W. 
N. W. about half a mile from a Clay-cliff, on the E. side of the entry to 
Ardbear, lies the Dulick, one of the above rocks, the E. end of which is 
covered only with spring-tides, and therefore may always be perceived, 
either dry, or by the breakers over it: the W. and N. W. parts of it dry 
at half ebb, and may be avoided by keeping above a cable’s length from 
its E, end. On the N. side, just within the narrow entry to the harbour, 
is a Sand-bank; stretching south-easterly about a cable’s length, having 3 
feet over it at low water; you wili avoid it by keeping near the S. side. 
The Harbour is well sheltered, the ground good, and the water at the an- 
chorage sufficient for the largest ships; but in the entry are not more than 
21 fathoms at spring-ebbs, so that a large ship must wait the flowing of the 
tide. The anchorage is about 1 of a mile eastward of the entry, above a 
cable’s length from the S, side, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, or a little higher 
up, in 5 fathoms., The flood tide sets im from the southward, and off the 
coast ruus net more than 1} miie an hour, Spring tides rise 12 feet, neap 
6 or? 3 and from Claggan Bay to Sonth Arran, it is high water, full and 
past 4.0’clock, Sling 


BUNOWEN AND 


it bears from the west point of Inish- 
ark S.S. W. distant 11 miles. The coast from Sline head trends to the 
south-eastward, and at the distance of 11 miles is Gourteen Point. Six 
miles from Sline-Head is the Point of Ralla, and nearly mid-way between 
is Bunowen Bay: the coast about here is encunibered with an innumera- 
ble quantity of rocks ; of which we shall only mention the Carrikaskilty 
rock, it beg the southernmost of all, and lying farthest from the land. 

Bunowen ‘Bay is a place where ‘in summer time and moderate weather ' 
to the northward, small vessels sometimes ride, On the E. side of the 
‘W. point, nearly a cable’s length from shore, are 2 and 2% fathoms water 
on good holding ground. To: sail into this anchorage, steer between Car- 

rikaskilty rock and Carrikirk Island, giving the Island a berth, to avoid 
a shoal on which the sea sometimes breaks ; this shoal lies about 2 cables’ 
length northward of the rock above water near Carrikirk : and keep about 
-a cable’s length from the three rocks above water that lie between Llanora 
rand Fox Island. Avoid also a small rock lying about a cable’s length S. 
of the W. point of the bay, which dries with spring tides-only. Shut in 
‘Carrikaskilty rock and anchor. 

About a mile W. 8S. W. from Gourteen Point is Cur igoulty Rock, cover- 
‘ing at about high water only. Above halfa mile E. from the N. end of 
the two Nanacruach Islands, is a small rock, drying withspring ebbs : this 
lies nearer to Hanacruach than to Tnishlakin, and bears N. E. by N.from 
the Sound between the Islands. The Bellows rock hes about 22 miles from 
Cruanakilty Island, bearing W.N. W. It dries at low water, and may 
always be known be the sea breaking over it. About 12 mile ‘to. the east- 
ward of the Bellows is a small shoal, over which the sea ‘breaks. Between 
the Rellows and Murvey point is Coady vey Rock, always above water, 
and near its 8. side is a small rock, drying at low water. 

About 2 miles south-eastward from Cruanakilty Island is Cruanakarra 
sland ; between lies the entrance to Roundstone and Birterbui Bays. 
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Shine Head 1s rocky, and steep-to ; 


BIRTERBUI BAYS. 


About 5 miles W.S. W. fd Cruanakarra Island, lie the Skird Rocks, the 
most remarkable of any on this part of the coast, .and serve as a guide 'to 
point out the neighbouring harbours, several of: ei being above water, 
the westernmost large and most remarkable : the eastern part of them con- 
sists of ‘one rock drying about half tide, another drying with spring tides 
only, and two shoals, discernable only by the breakers. 

About 15 mile §. W. by W. from Cruanakarra Island, lies a small shoal 
called Tonyall; the least water over which is 5 feet. To avoid it: ‘on the E, 
side, keep Cruanakarra Island on with Mount Cashil; to avoid it on the 
W. side, keep Mount Cashil open to the W. of CruanaRaveal ee 

BIRTERBUI BAY is to the northward, capable of containing and 
sheltermg the largest ships. In sailing into this harbour, avoid the Ton- 
yall Shoal, which hasbeen already described, and also a Rock, about ta 
mile from Massa Point: there is tlso another, called the Smith's Rock, 
which Hes about + of a mile N. W. from Fruhilan Island, which you must 
be careful of. To avoid the spring-tide Rock, off Massa Point, bring 
Cashil Hill open.of the Point, and you will sail to the westward of ite 
Smith’s Rock is smaH, and. lies. N. N. W. from ‘the 8. end of Fruhilan 
Island; the least water upon it is 10 feet. To avoid it on the E.side, keep 

about a cable’s length from Fruhilan, or bring the E. end of Inishtreh island 
on with, or alittle open of, the Top of Cashil Hill. To avoid it on the. 
W. side, keep the middle between Inishlakin and Fruhilan Island; and when 
you get the W, end of Inishlakin to bear on with the lower part of the 
W. end of Urrisbeg Hill, you will be abreast of it. Vessels may ride on 
the E, side of Ianochly, in from 4 to 8 fathoms good ground, or any where 
near the middle of the Bay above that. ‘The shallow parts of the Bay 
are the Oyster Bank, at the N. end, and Ouzy Flat, along the S. side, ex- 
tending about 2 cables’ length from shore. These you will avoid, there 

being not more than one fathom over them at low water, spring tides, 
Roundstone 
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‘ , Roundstone: ‘Bay. Having passed Smith’s Rock, you will see an opening 
B. of Inishlakin Island, which leads to Roundstone Bay. This-is fit only 
for small vessels which ride safe in a bight, a little above the Storehouse, 
Za cable's length from shore, in 7 or 8 feet water; or else lie aground, a 
little farther from the shore,.on dey without any damage. Large vessels, 
that do not like to take the cared may ride, in summer time,.a little 
above the southmost point of Inishnee Island, in 4 or 5. fathoms. Sailing 
into Roundstone Bay, you must avoid a small Rock, dry at spring tides, 
and lying E, N. E. { ofa mile from the northern point of Inishlakin Island. 

_ Frem Cr santa Island to Gulin Hend is 9 miles south-eastward ;. be- 


_ tween, are the channels into A7/kerran and Casheen Bays. 


On the S. side of Gulin Head, about a-cable’s length from the shore is 
a small rock, dry at halfebb. N. W, of Gulin Head is Carikelva Island, 
4 a mile S. of which is Bullig Rock,. having 9 feet water over it; ang 
about one-third of a mile E. from Bullig is a little Rock, always above 
water. Gulin Head; on or out to the S.. by. this: Little Rock, leads you 
elear on the S.side the Bullig.. f 
. From hence, along the coast northward, the Rocks and Shoals are nu- 
merous, both within the harbours, and at some distance from the land, 
N. W. of Carikelra Island,.in Carrickmachin Islands, 3 in number, about 
2a mile N. of these, isa Rock, which dries with spring-tides. only: at 
the south end of these Isles is.a:shoal, easily perceived by the breakers 
oven it; nearly 5 a mile eastward.isa small Rock, whose top is always 
above water, North-westerly. from Carrickmachin lie the Skird Rocks, 
before described. > 

KILKERRAN BAY runs in 1 to the northward and‘eastward, and has 
good anchorage for ships of any burden, a cable’s length or more from the 
E. side of Kilkerran Point; when the point is just on with -Gulin Head, 
you will. chave 6.and: 7. fathoms; ; Sailin on either side of Janbonna Island, 
WO 


but give it a berth. of a cable’s length.. 


‘being sufficiently sheltered, and having water enough for any ship. 


tor 
Ayoid-a bank. lying along the: 
coast eastward of Ardmore Point, by steering from [lanbonna. right on 
Kilkerran Point, or sail between it and the little island about amile W. 
of it, so as to. avoid.asmail rock,. dry at half ebb; this lies near the 
rocks on the starboard hand, which are always above water, 

In-Casheen Bay the ground.on the E. side of Dyinish- Island is good, 
Ob- 
serve,. there is a shoal, lying S..W. from Dyinish above 4a mile, having. 
3 fathoms over it:. large ships must be careful. to avoid it, Anchor on 


the E.. side of Wyinish, the white sand near the point. of that Island: 


bearing W. about 2 cables’ length from shore, in 5 fathoms water. 

Proceeding to the eastward, there isa rock on the South side of Letter-- 
mulin Island, at } a mile from shore, which dries at half ebb; keep there- 
fore, more than that: distance from the Island, and you will avoid it. At 
half a mile south from the middle part of Garomna Island, is another : 
named Englishman’s Rock,. which dries at three-quarters ebb. Keep 
ante Head i in sight by Live Island, and you will go to the southward of 

5 and in. sailing eastward, you will have passed it, when you opena 
thet patch on the E. side of Greatman’s. Bay. 

GREATMAN’s BAY isa place ef good holding ground, well sheltered,. 
and fit for vessels drawing not above 12 or i4 feet water; when sailing 
in, be careful to avoid a small rock, dry at half cbb,. and lying nearly a 
cable’s length S..of Trebaan. Pomt.. Within this harbour, nearly a mile 
above the. month, is arocky ledge; extending on the EK. side, about a. 
cable’s length from: the shore, the extremity of which dries at 2 ebb. 
To-avoid this ledge, keep mid-channel; or near the W. side, or fone g the: 


‘W. shoulder of-the western hill in Arran on with Trebaan Point. f 


About half a mile above this ledge, on the W. side, is a sandy shoal, ex- 
tending across the channel, about 3 4 over, leaving a channel of about 7a 
cable’s, 
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cable’s length wide ; the least water on this bank is 5 feet; it is uear the 
middle on the S. side, on the other parts of it are 9 feet. To sail through 
this channel at low water, when you come near the bank, keep 4a 
cable’s length from the easter: shore, bringing the little Danish Fort on 
Arran just open of Trebaan Point; at 4 tide there are 15 feet over this 
shoal. Anchor when the E. end of Inishyaking Island bears E. N. E. 
and the Old Fort on Inishniaan Island is out by the E. side of the entry, 
in 3 and 3% fathoms. 

CASLEH HARBOUR lies to tlie eastward of Greatman’s Bay, and to 
the westward of Galway Bay, and is asafe place for vessels drawing not 
more than 9 or 10 feet water. The best anchorage will be found near 
the Head of the Bay, on the W. side, in 2 fathoms, The ground and 
shelter there are both good. Observe in entering this Bay the Rock 
Caninoch, which lies midtway, and dries with spring-tides only. To avoid 
it on the W. side, keep Carriglas Point on, or a little E. of Knock- 
aballach Hill; or keep one-third from the shore, on the larboard band 
going in. To avoid it on the FE. side, keep within 2 cables’ length of 
Cuddu Rock, which is on the starboard side, and always above water. 
Above a ¥ of a mile also, 
€énter the Bay, you must observe, in sailing in or out, a small rock, which 
dries at 4 
Cuddu Rock, there is a Ledge, extending N. W. = of a mile, from 
two small Islands in the mouth of a Creek, Off the N. side of Carraglas 
Point, lie Carriknalung Rocks, the S. E. end of which has 4 or 5 feet 
water over it; the Rock at the N. W. end dries with spring-tides only, 
To avoid the Rocks, keep two-thirds from Carriglas Point, and one-third 
from the Point opposite ; steer on Knockaballach Hit), until the house at 
the mill bears on, oy cae, on, with the top of’ Detierinore Hill; then 
arop anchor. 


S. W. from Barraderry Point, before you | 


ebb. On the E. side of Casleh Bay, above, a mile from | 


CASLEH HARBOUR, THE ARRAN ISLANDS, &c. 


Carrikacleshin Rock is at the head of the Bay, and covered only at high 
water. Ships that.draw 11:or 12 feet must ride a little eastward, in 2% 
fathoms, when the mouth of the harbour is quite Opened or when Betei 
more Hill comes a little open of the mill house, 

The ARRAN ISLANDS lie before the mouthof GaLway BAy, to which 
there are channels on all sides. The Island nearest to the main land, is 
named Inisheher, on the S, E. side of which is a rock above a of a mile 
from the shore, dry with spring tides only. On the N. W. part of Inish- 
seher, in Foul Sound, is also a rocky ledge, extending one third over, and 
having 6 feet water upon it. Foul Sound is the channel which divides 
Inisheher and the adjoining Island ealled Inishmaan. 

From the N.W. point of Inishmaan, a rocky ledge runs northward, 
nearly 2 cable’s length, and is the only danger in the channel Between 
this island and Kilaney or Arran Island, named Gregory "ys Sound. There ig 
a bay and kind of harbour in the island, at the N. E. end, called by some 
Arran-harbour, by others Kilaney Bay. Yn this bay the ground is clean, 
and the water on the W. side of Straw-Island, deep enough for large 
ships; but too much exposed to E, and N. E. winds, which send in a great 
swell, and the ground will not hold in hard gales, it is theréfore only fit for 
moderate weather. Smail vessels may anchor in the middle of the’ bay, 
in Qt fathoms, and large vessels about 2 cables’ length from Straw Island, 
in 4 or 5 fathoms. The west side of the entrance is shallow one third 
over toward Straw-island, which mariners must attend to : there is also a 
ledge, extending a cable’s length from Straw-Island, which niust be 
avoided when sailing either in or out at the eastward. 

On the north side of ther orthernmost point of Kilaney-bay, is a rock 
_above a} of a mile fiom the shore, anda patch of sand between it and 
‘tlie dint both ditying with: spring tides, avd on the east side of these a 
‘rocky ledge extends from tlie point northward, nearly as far off as the 
rock. OF 


DIRECTIONS FOR GALWAY BAY. 


Off the E. side of Kilmurry-Bay also is a rock, about 2 cables’ from 
the shore, which dries with spring-tides only. Between the western 
point of Arran-Island and the S. E, end of Branach-Islands, are two 
rocks, one nearly midway in the chanuel, drying with spring-tides only, the 
other near Arran, and drying at half ebb. The stream of tide in the 
channels of these islands runs not more than 2 miles an hour. 

A Ligurnouse has been erected on the [sland of Arran, about one 
third from itsS. E. and two thirds from its N. W. end: the light exhibited 
therein, is on the revolving principle, of a bright gery and attains its 
greatest magnitude once in every six minutes, — J Qrrveyie ei 

GALWAY BAY. ‘To the north-eastward of the a a Island 

of Arran, is Gulin Head, before mentioned, the intermediate space form- 
ing the NortH Sounn, or Enrrance to GALway Bay, 
The Sourn Sounp is between Dunamacfelin, in the County of Clare, 
and Inisheher Island, in which there is no danger whatever. Having 
rounded Black Head, saii on for Deer Island, from which a ledge extends 
eastward a Lof a aM and beyond it are 3 rocks lying nearly in a line 
northward from the point of Duras ; these dry at half ebb, the northern 
one being near mid-channel. 

Between Black Head and Deer Island is Ballivachan Bay, where 
a vessel may lie with moderate weather or southerly winds, rather nearer 
to the eastern than the western side, in 21 fathoms, with the castle that 
stands near the entrance of Finavarra creck in a line with the S, shoulder 
of a tapering hill to the eastward. 
rock, observe and keep within 2 of a mile of it; and in sailing along 
Finavarra-point, you should keep at some distance, as a ledge of rocks 
runs off a cable’s length. 

To the northward of Eddy Island is Pouvenish c or Poundvenish Harbour, 
being well sheltered, the ground good, and. fit for vessels drawing net 


if you sail on the W. side of Zlanlue 
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more than 10 feet water, only they must not ventare in, when it comes 
within 2 hours of low water, spring-tides, for then there are but 9 feet in 
the channel along Pouvenish Point. At the entry of this harbour, wes- 
terly winds oecasion a great swell; therefore it should not then be at- 
tempted before 4 flood, nor after t ebb. You may anehor when the 


. Point shuts in the entrance, about 2 cables’ length from shore, in 2 or 3 


fathoms water. 

To the northward is the New Harbour, on the south side of which, neat 
the Western Grove of Trees, is a Ledge, running northward near a 
cable’s length ; and near the Eastern Grove lies a Rock, half a cable's 
length from the shore, covered about high water. 'To avoid these, going 
into the harbour, keep the middle. 

A LigHTnouse has heen erected on Mutton Island, in which a light 
is exhibited from sun-set to sun-rise. Mutton Island is situate at the 
bottom of Galway Bay, about 1 a mile to the southward of the town of 
Galway: the light is steady and of a bright red colour. 

Opposite to Kilcorgan Point is Black Rock, lying about 2 of a mile 
S.4W.of theWhite Cliff, drying with spring-tidesonly. To clear it on the 
W. side, bring Bara Cliff W. of Gray Island; to clear it on the S, side, 
bring Hare Island a ship’s length open of the low water mark, off the S, 
end of Mutton Island; and to sail between it and the White Cliff, if ne- 
cessary, keep Hare Island on the south end of Mutton Island. About 
midway, between Kilcorgan Point and Mutton Island, isa Rocky Shoal, 
on the extremes of which are 16 feet at low water, spring-tide—on the 
middle 18 feet, At the south end of this sheal, tie ruinous house in 
Mutton Island is in one with a white gate ina stone wall, on Fort Hil, 
about a mile E. of Galway; and the steeple of Galway is on withitie 
low water mark of the west end of Mutton Island; the White Cliff is 
then just shutting in with Barna. At the W. endof the shoal, Douchusky 

Castle 
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Castle bears one-third from Mutton Island, and two-thirds from Hare 

‘Island. For large vessels, ‘the N. side of the shoal is the best channel 
into Galway Road. Keep Douchusky Castle midway between Mutton 
and Hare Islands, rather inclining to the latter. There is a Ledge runs 
westward from the W. side of Mutton Island, about a cable’s length. 

About a mile north-westward from Ardfry Point lie the Ilanirelog 
Rocks, ‘the extremity of which dries only with spring-tides; the other 
parts are covered with high water only.: also, about ai of a mile S, of 
Hare Island lies.a small Rock, which dries with spring-tides only. On 
the north side of New Harbour is a small bight, in which vessels may 
lie aground on mud, well jsheltered: in the bight. are 5 or 6 feet at low 
water. This place is considered safer to wait a wind in, than Galway 
Road. Avoid, when sailing in, the little rock S. of Hare Island, the 
Ilanirelog Rocks, and also the rock off the ‘S. side of the entrance ; all 
of which have been described. 

GALWAY ROAD has good holding ‘ground; but when the wind is 
between the S. and W.S. W. a great swell setsin. ‘The anchorage for 
small vessels is on the E. side of Mutton Island, about 2 cables’ length 
from the shore, with the middle of the island-on with Black Head. Ships 
drawing 10 or 12 feet, must ride more to the south-eastward, so as to 
have Black Head fairly open of Mutton Island, the steeple of Galway 
bearing N. Vessels drawing 10 or 12 feet, may go into. the Harbour of 
Galway at high water, by abe the last of the flood, going it in between 
the two perches, and lying between ‘the two quays. 

From Gulin Head to the tewn:of Galway, it is high water, full and 
change on the shore, at } past-4.; ordinary spring-tides rise 12 feet, neap 
6or 7 feet. The food sets in from the W. and does not run more than 
one mile an hour, except-in ‘the narrow channels. : 

MAL BAY. The space between the Arran Islands and Loop Head, 
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on which also stands a lighthouse, is generally denominated Mal Bay, 
and justly so called; for if vessels happen to be embayed there in 
blowing weather, the only places where there is the least chance of 
saving the ship, are near Hag’s Head, in the Bight, on the E. side of 
Liskenner Castle, or within a Ledge of Rocks opposite Mutton Island 
which run westward from Seafield Point, or on the N. side of the Bay of 
Dunmore, at high water, above the castle. In each of these places there 
is shelter from westerly winds, and sand and gravel to lie aground on. It 
is high water in Mal Bay, on full and change days, at 4 o’clock ; spring- 
tides rise 11 feet, neaps 6. The stream‘of flood sets in from the S. W. 
the ebb the contrary ; but the motion of the stream between-the Isles of 
Arran and Loop Head is scarcely perceptible. 


DIRECTIONS for the WEST COAST of ENGLAND, 


from FORMBY POINT to St. BEES’ HEAD 


b Phong: miles north of Formby-point is the entrance te Ribble-river, 
leading to Preston in Lancashire ; but small vessels only are safe after 
4 hours of flood to sail up, the channels being crooked, and wholly without 
buoys, perches, or land-marks. The ground along this coast is all clean _ 
sand, and the depth, for 2 or 3 leagues off the land, not above 5, 6, or 7 
fathoms ; ships, therefore, in-moderate weather, or with an off-shore wind, 
may stop a tide any where from 3 to 6 miles from the land. Seven or 8 
leagues from Formby-point is the entrance to Lancaster, a little within the 
south point of which is the river Wyer, where small vessels are sheltered. 
by lying aground, within $a cable’s length of the high water mark: at 
high water, with spring cae there are from 4 to 44 fathoms in the chan- 
nel leading to the entry of the harbour ; and at neap-tides, the least dgpth 
at high water is 12 feet. 

In 


: WYER RIVER TO THE PIEL OF FOUDRAY. 
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Tn sailing in the Wyer, you must avoid the North Wharf Bank, which 
“extends 2 miles off the western point to the northward, and is partly dry 
at 4hours ebb. To run along the west side of this bank, keep Black 
Comb-hill, in Cumberland, to the west of Piel Castle, or Red Bank Cliff, 
south. ‘To sail along its north side, keep Lancaster Steeple open'to the 
southward of Highfield-hill, standing no nearer to the shore: than, 6 or 
8 fathoms water. 

To sail into Wyer-River about 4 spring, or 3 neap-tide, bring the Perch 
in one with the Summer-House, at the west point of the entry, till you are 
a-breast of the Perch ; give a berth on the starboard, and steer right on 
the Perch which stands on the land, till you are within a cable’s length of 
the shore: then stand in for the E. side of the Entry, droppiug your 
auchor a quarter of a mile above the watch-House, | so as to ride halfa 
cable’s length from the high water-mark, and out of the tide; or else run 
up to the Neckins, and lie in the Bight on the north side of the Peninsula. 
Spring-tides run 4 miles an hour in the mouth of this river. 

. Sunderland harbour, which is at the mouth of the Lune-River running to 
Lancaster, is a dry harbour, where vessels may go in after 4 flood, and lie 
on clean ground below the houses: there, with neap-tides, ships of 12 feet 
water may ride afloat in the Pool off the westernmost houses of the town; 
but it is not safe riding in the Pool with spring-tides, because the stream 
runs 4 and 42 miles an hour. 

The channel to Sunderland is pointed out by 3 Buoys, placed in mid- 
way, and a Perch on its south side, opposite the Point of Sunderland. 
Bernard's Wharf begins to dry at 1 ebb ; and at the third or Eastern buoy, 
a Patch of sand dries with spring-tides. To come up with the Western 
Buoy, take { flood, standing no nearer North Wharf Bank than 8 fathoms; 
or keep Lancaster Steeple a little open to the south of the steep end of 
Highfield-hill, till Burnwell-House is a little shut in with Minend Point: 
you will then be near the pi ee Buoy. 


bears S. by W. 
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To sail from thence to Sunderland; steer S. E. by E. abont 1 mile and 
a half from the middle buoy ; from which steer E. by S. a mile aed a half 
for the inner buoy ; keep it on the starboard hand, and ‘steer E. 2. S. for 
Abby Perch ; leave that on’the starboard also, aid anchor off the western- 
most houses i fn town, or run below the houses aground. 

At the quay of Lancaster, vessels may ride afloat at all times; but the 
channel to it is irregular and shallow ; having in some places no more than 
5 feet at high water neap-tides, and 10 or 11 feet spring-tides. 

' The river Ken, or Kent, between Sunderland and the Piel of Foudray 
is dangerous, and ought to be attempted by no stranger, unless thronglz 
unavoidable necessity, there being neither buoys, perches, nor land-marks 
to know the channels by. When, therefore, a vessel is forced in here, the 
only channels to be pursued is Furness, or Grange: the former on the 
western side of Cartmel Wharfs Bank, which dries at low water; the 
latter on the eastern side: at 4 hours flood, a vessel drawing 12 feet, will 
have sufficient water over the wharfs near the channel ; and these channels 
often shew themselves:by the appearance of the water in them. It is: 
therefore necessary to-keep a good look out. r ; 

The Piel of Foudray is a harbour near the south end of Walney Island, 
where vessels may ride in good shelter-near the W. or, S$. W. sidevof Ree 
Island, in from 3 to 5fathoms, Small vessels generally lie aground in the- 
Bight, on the east side of the Piel of Foudray-Island, when the house 
In the anchorage, near Roe-Island, the two streams of 
flood meet, and make it troublesome to keep the anchor clear; *it runs 
here nearly 3 miles an hour. 

‘To sail mto this harbour from the south, first make the old Castle on ier 
island, keeping N. by E. or N. by E. 3 E. and after half flood, steer for’ 
the Haws-Point of Walney Island ;jgive it a small berth, and steer for the - 
east side of the Piel of Foudray Island, giving the south end of it a berth®>. 
of a cable’s length. Anchor i in the bight of the island-in 4 fathoms at high: 

; water, 
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water, a cable’s length from the high water mark, where you will ground 
before low water; or come up farther to an anchor on the W. or N. W. 
side of Roe Island, a cable’s length from the high water mark ; and ride or 
moor with only 4 a cable out. 

To. sail into Foude ay-Harbour frem the north, take 2 flood, and keep 
Black Comb Hill out by Walney (to avoid Helpsford- Sand which dries), 
until you bring a ruinous House on Fowla-Island, by Haws-End; or until 
the lighthouse on the south end of Walney Island bears N. E. by. E. 
then sail for Haws-End, giving it a berth: from thence to the east side of 
Foudray, giving the south end of it a berth; and anchor in the bight, or 
near Roe-Island, as before directed. 

There is a Rock on the south side of the channel, called the ‘Twists, 
running from Fowla-fsland about a mile south-westward, and drying at 
low water spring-tides. To shun this rock, keep the easternmost Hillocks 
on Haws-End, north, till you are a cable’s length from the shoie, er keep 
the extremity of Haws point in one with the old castle, till you are within 
a cable’s length of the shore; then steer for old Garth-point in Fowla, 
giving the point at the old castle a berth of a cable’s length, and steer for 
Roe-island anchorage. 

Near the W. end of Walney, the stream begins to run S, E. at the last 
% of flood on the shore, and continues till it has ebbed one quarter, then 
yuns9hoursN £. 

There are no rocks off this coast, and Mad Wharf Band off Formby 
Point, which dries 4 hours’ ebb, is the only sandy bank which does not lie 
within the mouth of the bay, or river. The stream of flood from For mby 
to. Walney ruus northward, and off the middle of that island meets tlie 
stream which comes round the north coast of Ireland.. The opposition of 
these currents destroys each others force, and renders them very trifling . 
bot by accumulating, the waters in the Piel of Foudray anchogage, occa- 
aien the rise of spring-tides to be 44 fathoms, and neap-tides 3 fathoms, 


FOUDRAY AND RAVINGLASS HARBOURS. 


Mr. Mackenzie says, “ spring-tides, the second day after the. change, rise 
at the Piel of Foudray 6 fathoms perpendicular; between the Piel and — 
St. Bees Head, spring-tides rise 20 feet, and neap 6 ; it is high water at 41 
o’clock, full and change-” The flood comes from the northward, and ebb 
the contrary, running at the rate of 1 mile an hour. 

Helpsford Sand, at the S. W. end of Walney, and a shoal off the N. W. 
end of Walney, stretching a league from shore, having several patches 
or knobs of sand upon it, must be avoided ; it is at the entrance of Duddon 
River. This river is shallow, and fit only for small craft, having not more : 
than 7 or 8 feet over most of the banks at high water spring-tides, and 
with neap-tides only 2 or 3 feet. 

About 6 miles farther is the Selker Rock, lying abouta mile from Selker 
Point, between which are i3 and 2 fathoms water: the middle of the 
rock dries with low spring-tides only. 

RavineiAss Harzour. Having passed the Selker you may enter 
Ravinglass Harbour, where 3 rivulets, the Esk, the Hite and the Oré, 
unite: at the entrance of the channel is a buoy, and near it a Fish Ware; 
here are 3 fathoms at high water, neap tides; the best part for vessels to 
lie aground, is 3 a cable’s length from the west end of the town, on the 
S. side of a perch which stands on the point of asand, At this anchors 
age, in the mouth of the River Esk, and also at the confluence of the two 
rivers, ave 3 fathoms with spring-tides, and 10 feet with neap. 

To sail into Ravinglass Harbour, take 4 hours of flood; keep above a 
mile from the coast to avoid the Selker, and to the northward, the Drig 
Rock, this, latter lying nearer to the shore than the Selker; when, the 
town bears E. N-E. steer on till you see the buoy bearing E. then steer 
towards it, and pass: it at.a ship’s length on either side, and again steer 
E. N. E, or keep the towna sail’s breadth open on your larbeard bow, 
until you are about half a mile from the east end of the saudy hillocks ; 
hook the small bay which begins there ; keep nearly a cable’s length from 

the 
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thepolitat the end. of that bay, and anchor at r cable’s length from the 
west end of the town, or off the Perch, at the nee rue of the 3 rivulets. 
There are 6 feet water.on the Drig Rock. In sailing along, keep aboye 
it mile from the coast, and, you will clear every danger. 

"Nessels, in moderate weather, may stop atide any where along the 
coast, for, the tide rans not above a mile an,hour, when strongest. A 
lighthouse is erected on. St. Bees Head, It is high wate at 11 o’clock. _ 


> 


The ISLE of MAN. 


‘_ Pornt of Ayre is the northernmost point of the Isle of Man, 
near which a LiguTHousE has lately been erected, about 650 feet 
from the sea, upon an’extensive plain, in latitude 54° 97’ N. and lon- 
gitude 4° 20' W. ‘The lighthouse bears, by compass from St. Bees Head, 
in Cumberland, W. N. W. © W. distant 291 miles; from Burrow Head, 
8.8. W. § W. distant 164 miles; from the Mull of Galloway, 8.8. E. 
distant 22 miles; from Maughold’ Head, in the Isle of Man, N. by E. 
distant 84 miles; and from Rue or Blue Point, E. by S. distant 4 miles. 
Tie Light is from oil, witha reflecting and revolving apparatus, and 
known to mariners asa single revolving light with colour, exhibiting a 
light of the natural appearance, alternating with a light tinged with a red 
colour. These lights will respectively attam their greatest strength, at 
the end of every two minutes. But, in the course of each periodic revo- 
lution of the reflector.frame, both lights will become alternately fainter 
and more obscure, and toa distant observer, be totally eclipsed for a short 
period of time. The light-room is glazed all round, but the light will be 
hid from the mariner by the high land of Maughold Head towards the 
south, and by Rue Point towards tlie west, Being elevated 106 feet 
above the mediuny level ofthe sea, its most luminous side may be seen 
M 2 
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like a star of the first magnitude at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues; but 
the side tinged red being somewhat obscured by the coloured shades, will 
not be seen at so greata distance. 

N.N. W. from the Point of Ayre, is the Struaile Bank most shallow 
on its eastern end, where, at low water are only 3 fathoms. It may readily 
be perceived by the rippling of the water over it; and in blowing weather 
by a breaking sea; in the latter case it will easily be avoided, and in mo- 
derate weather as easily by keeping within 1 mile of the shore. From 
this point also extends eastward a narrow Bank above a mile, and then 
bends southward halfa mile: it may always be known by an Overfali, or 
rough sea all along it, especially at ebb, when the wind blows against tlie 
stream; it has 31 fathoms on it at low water, so that none but large 
ships need be in fear of it. Near the southern point of it is the White- 
stone Bank, about a mile in length from N. to S. and composed of gravel, 
mixed with large white stones ; the least water upon this is 8 feet. The 
leading mark for its S. end is the middle of Ramsey Town in one with the 
top of Barule Hill. 

To sail between it and the Point of Ayre, keep 3 of a mile off sore, 
or bring Shellick Point any where between Snevil and Barule-bills. 

The Rig, or Bahama bank, called also King William’s bank, lies 2 
leagues from the town of Ramsay ; it is about 3 miles long, and } a mile 
broad, the least water upon it is 18 feet, which is between the middle and 
S. end ; atthe S. end, Clay-head bears S. W.4 W. Manghold-head S. W. 
by W. and the Point of Ayre N. W. by N. When Shellik-peint is: on 
Ballaek-hill, you will then be near the north end of it, and in 6 or 7 
fathoms water. 

RAMSAY-BAY being open to the S, and E, there is generally a heavy 
sea, and hard riding in it, especially when the wind blows: from these 
quarters ; but when it is from the westward, the riding is good, especially 

ou 
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on its southern side, in 5 and 6 fathoms, good stiff clay. Small vessels 
anchor eastward of the town a mile and a half: large ships farther from 
_the shore in 8, 9 or 10 fathoms. 

The harbour is capable only of sheltering vench drawing not more 
than 8 or 9 feet, for the tide does not come into the harbour till two 
hours before high water; and the channels along the quay and the basin 
where vessels lie, are both narrow. At high water with spring tides, 
there are 16 or 17 feet in the channel coming in along the quay, and 10 
or 11 feet at high water neap-tides : but as it is much shallower within the 
harbour, vessels must not attempt going in. till about an hour before high 
water, except in such weather as they may take ground near the entrance, 
and be sheltered by the quay, until the tide rises for going into the basin. 
It is here, and at the Point of Ayre, high water at 10 o’clock, full and 
change; and spring-tides rise all round the Isle of Man 18 or 20 feet; 
neap-tides 9 or 10. 

From Ramsay-bay -to the Point of Ayre, the stream rans 9 hours 
northward, and 3 southward. At the extremity of the point, meeting the 
stream ee Ramsay-bay, it turns north-westward:; near the extremity of 
the point, on the N. E. and E. sides, the velocity of the stream, when 
strongest, runs 4 miles an hour. 

To the S. eastward of Ramsay is Maughold-head, a rocky Pa of 
Jand, from whence to Douglas-bay there is no danger whatsoever. 

DOUGLAS.-BAY is mostly clean ground, but, in blowing weather it 
does not hold well: and being exposed to the winds on % the compass, 
cannot-be reckoned safe anchorage, except in moderate Weatliex, to stop 
atide in. The best part for this purpose is opposite to the entry of the 
harbour, about 2 or 3 cables’ length from Douglass-head, when the 
brewery (built on a rising, ground, } a mile above Douglas town), is a 
hittle to the eastward of the old Fort at the Quay-Head, Beware, in 
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sailing up the Bay,.of St, Mary’s-Rock, lying about 2 cables’ length east- 
ward of the old Fort at the Quay-Head, and covered at spring-tides only.. 
But vessels drawing 10 feet only, may go into the harbour about high 
water with neap-tides; and a ship drawing 14’ feet, will have water to go 
in at high water spring-tides: but as the entry is narrow, anda shallow 
ledge extends from the shore opposite to the Pier-Head, about one-third 
of a cable’s length, a ship drawing above 11 or 12 feet water, should not 
go in when the weather is rough, except through necessity, when she: 
must keep within a ship’s length of the Quay-Head. From August to- 
April there is a Light on the Quay-Head to direct vessels in the night- 


time, 


South-westward of Douglas is DERBY-HAVEN, lying on the E. side: - 
of the isthmus of Langness. This roadsted is alc and has: depth sufti- 
cient for large merchant ships; the anchorage sheltered: ‘frdm all but E. - 
and §..E, winds, which seldom are-violent. he best anchorage in the 
road is on the north side of a small island, and a little nearer to the. 
island than otherwise, in 3.and 32 fathoms; the Castle will theu bear S.E.. 
by E. .Small vessels may ride farther up the bay in 2 fathoms, when the. 
ruinous Chapel bears S. E. which is a little before light is seen through 
the belfry. Give thé small island a berth, for from it runs a spit a cable 
and half off, 

In sailing along the south side of Langness point, you must give ita 
berth-to avoid a Rock near its S. W. point, and also a small rocky 
Ledge from its S..E. ‘The stream along the east side of Langness- 
point runs about 10 hours southward, from 2 hours flood to the last ebb 
on the shore ;.and when strongest, it rans round the Calf 6 miles an hour, 
near Langness 5 miles, and near Douglas-head 4 miles ; while neap-tides 
near these heads run from 2 to 1 mile an hour. F 

Having rounded Langness, you will enter the Bay of Castleton, whose - 

bottom 
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bottom is mostly rocky, and unfit for anchorage. One spot, however, 
there is at the mouth of the bay, about midway, where a ship can stop in 
‘moderate weather, in 10 or 11 fathoms, gravel and clay beneath ; this is 
when the Castle bears north, and the Stack Rock at Scarlet-point is 
N.W. by N. Up this bay several rocks dry at low water and with spring 
tides ; and a heavy sea sets into it with S. and S. W. winds. The har- 
bour is in the mouth of the river below the castle, and is fit for small 
craft only. At the quay there are only 6 or 7 feet with neap-tides, and 
_and 10 or 12 with spring-tides. 

To the N. westward of Scartet-head is BALVASH- BAY; at the 
W. side of which is Port-le-Murray Creek, fit only for small vessels, 


There are two perches placed at the entrance. to this harbour, to point » 


out the channel which lies between them. Be careful to avoid Carrick- 
rock, which lies in the middle of the bay, the north end of which dries at 
half ebb. To sail on its S. side, keep the Stack Rock open of Scartlet- 
point, or Langness, 2 ships’ lengths out by Scarlet-Point. In sailing west- 
ward for the perches, take 2 flood, and give the N. side of the point on 
your larboard hand a berth of a cable's length; then sail in between the 
_ perches, and drop anchor a little below Port-le-Murry. Within. the 
perches are 10 and 12 feet water with neap-tides. 

Two or 3 miles west is the Calf-island, between which and the Isle of 
Man is a sound or passage ; to the south: of the Calf is the Eye and Chicken 
Rocks—the former close to the shore, the latter 3 of a mile off ; and 
between it and the Calf are 12, 21, and 23 fathoms water. 

There are two leading lights on the Calf of Man whichare situated on the 
‘western side of the small island called the €alf, in latitude, 54° 5! N. longi- 
tude 4° 46’ W. These two lights-houses are distant from each other 560 feet ; 
the higher light bears by compass from the Mull of Galloway, S. S. W. 
distant 37 miles ; from Peel Head in the Isle of Man, S, W. distant 14 
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miles; from Langness-Point, W. N. W. 4 W. distant 6 miles; and from 
the sunken rocks called the Ciickens, N. E. 3 E. distant about 1% mile. 

These lights are from oil, each light-room being furnished with a dis- 
tinct refleciing and revolving apparatus, by which they will be distin- 
guished from the other lights on the coast, and also be rendered useful as 
leading lights for passing the dangerons rocks’ called the Chickens, The 
light-houses bear from each other N. E. § E. and S. W. 3 W. at the dis- 
tance of 560 feet apart, and to an observer, in the direction of the Chickens, 
both lights will appear in one, and be known to mariners as double 
revolving or leading lights without colour. The lights will respectively 
attain their greatest strength or most luminous effect at the end of every 
two minutes, but in the course of the periodic revolution of the refiector- 
frames, the respective lights will alternately become fainter and more 
obscure, and to a distant observer will be totally eclipsed for a short 
period of time. 

The two light-rooms are glazed all round, but both lights will be hid 
from the mariner by the High-land of Peel-Head, towards the N. E. and 
by Spanish-Head in an eastern direction. Both lights, however, will be 
visible at about 2 of a mile off the Point of Langness. 

The Lower- light is elevated 305 feet above the medium level of the 
sea, and the High-light 396 feet; and when they have attained their most 
luminous lect. they will be seen like stars of the first magnitude, at the 
distance of 6 or 7 leagues. 

It is here high water at 4 past 10 o’clock ; and the stream of tide near 
the Chicken and Eye Rocks runs 52 miles an hour with spring-tides, and 
2 with neap. The flood with spring:tides, runs more easterly from the 
Eye Rock than it does with neap. With spring-tides the flood suddenly 
changes at the Chicken, there being little or no slack water, but with the 
ebb it slackens above an hour before the stream is visible. In the 

/ sound 
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sound of the Calf of Man, spring-tides, when strongest, ron 4 miles an 
hour; and here ‘it. begins to run north-westward-2 hours before high 
water on the shore, and continues so till 2 hours before low: water... It is 
observable that the stream of flood coming from the westward along the 
coast of Ireland, and the stream that comes along the north coast, meet 
each other about fmile from’ Peel-Castle, on, the west shore of the Isle 
of Man, and there divide into 2 branches, one. of which runs N. FE. 
toward the point of Ayre; the other south-westerly toward the Calf, and 
from thence, as. before mentioned, towards Maughold-lead; 2 or 3 
miles eastward of which head they meet again, and run south-eastward. 

. In PEEL-BAY a vessel may ride in moéderate weather in. 3 or 4 
fathoms ; the Castle bearing S..S. W. abont the middle-of the bay. When 
the Castle bears S. W. abont 4a mile off, there will be 54,fathoms, rocky 
ground. This is the only foul ground in the bay. For large ships to 
stop, the best place isin 7 fathoms, when Cragmillan-house is in a line 
with the north end of Slow-hallan-hiil, and a Gap, or Cove, in Contrary- 
Head, just appears by Pistol-Head. Peel-Harbour is fit for small 
vessels only, there being.only 8 feet at the quay-head when it is high 
water, spring-tides, and 5 or 6 feet within the harbour, Between Peel 
and Jurby-point the stream of tide is scarce perceptible. 


ST. BEES HEAD to the MULL of CANTIRE. 


T. BEES-HEAD, on-which a light-house is erected, is a remarkable 

pane ory; about 3 miles to the N. E, is the town of WHITE. 
HAVEN the harbour of which is dry, and divided into several basons 
by poset quays which serve to break off the sea... Within the second is 
the best place for vessels drawing above 10 feet water. Here you will 


find 47 and 18 fect at high water spring-tides, and 9 or 10 neap. It is 


with not more water than Parton. 


sT. BEES HEAD TO SOLWAY FRITH. 


high water fall and change at 41; and. es there are 8 toe of water’ in 
the harbour of Whitehaven, Cdioucs are hoisted in, day-time, and a Lan. 
tern at night, on one of the Pier-Ends. . 
A mile and a half to the northward is Par ton, a small dry harbour, ‘fit 
only for small vessels: init ave 13 feet water spring, and 7 with neap- -tides, 
A few miles farther north is Port Harri ington, which i is also small, and 
WoRKINGTON-HARBOUR i is 3 miles 
farther; and the depth of water in it is similar to the two former: but 
when there are 8 feet water in the harbour, Colours are hoisted on the 
starboard entrance in: day-time, and a Lantern is suspended by a rope at 
night, about a ship’s length from the channel. ‘To sail into Workington- 
Har Chien » keep about two cables’ length from the edge of the sea until the 
Lantern bee S. E., then steer right for it, and from it ran E. into the 
harbour. You may know this port by How Michael-Hill, whicii has a 
small Tower on its top, and stands 1 a mile S. W. of the harbours mouth. 
MARYPORT is 5 miles farther north-eastward, and is known by a 
Glass-House, standing ona point near the west end of the town. Here 
are but 12 feet, high water spring-tides, and 8 neap : it is high water at 
% past 11. In the mouth of Solway-Firth it is high water all over at 41 ; 
spring tides rise 20 feet, and neap 11. The stream of flood comes from 
the N. W. between the Mull of Cantire and Ireland. ‘The shoals and 
rocks in SOLWAY-FRITH are as follow :—Workington-Bank, which 
lies 4 miles N. W. from Workington; about 3 miles long from. N. E, to 
S.-W. and one broad ; the least water upon it is : faihouans On the W. 
end of this shoal, St. Bees-Head bears S. by W. 2 W.,; Workington-Hall 
8.8. E, and Maryport E. by S.—its eastern end t is most shallow. To 
sail along its east side, or between it and Workington, keep Maryport im 
a line with a remarkable house on, the top of a hill called Crosby, 20r3 
miles from Maryport, ‘The next is Robia-Rig-Bank, whigh is long, and 
curving 
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eurving at the south end towards the west. This bank forms the western 
side of what is called the English Channel: its southern end dries with 
low spring-tides, but the other part of it has from 6 to 9 feet over it, and 
may be always known by the sea breaking or rippling over if. Tihitebe 
Bank lies to the westward, and between is a small bank called the 
Middle, part of which dries with spring-tides only. 

” On the east side of English Channel is Dubmill Swap, a broad sand, 
Stretching 2 miles off shore from Allonby and Beckfoot ; it dries with 
spring-tides only: there are also two Rocks on it, which dry about half 
ebb. When Helton-Castle is on the east of Allonby, you will be near the 
S. side of Dubmill-Swap. To avoid the edge of this sand, keep St. Bees- 
Head a ship’ s length without How- Michael-Hill, or Silloth Point and Han- 
ly-Hill in one. When Beckfoct bears 8. E. youare to the eastward ; then, 
to avoid Silloth-Bank, steer in towards shore, ‘There lies a Rock, which 
dries at low water, spring tides, about mid-channel between Dubmill Swap 
and Robin Rig- Bank. 

Sillotli-Bank lies nearly 12 mile from the nearest part of the shore of Silloth, 
and begins to dry on the Westend at halfebb. Between the middle of it 
and Skinburnness is a Patch of Sand that dries with spring tides only. 
No vessel should sail eastward in Solway-Firth, on the English side, far- 
ther than Dubmill- Swap, unless between half-flood and high-water ; for, 
should they happen to ground with ebb on any bank in the tide-way, the 
stream would wash away the sand from the side of the ship, and it will be 
overset. If the vessel is under the necessity of running aground, it should 


be done, if possible, under the shelter of some point or bight ou the shore,. 


and not in a channel or detached bank.—This caution is necessary also on 
the Scotch side above Carsthorn. On this side is the entrance to Dum- 
fries, and is called the Scotch Channel. On the larboard is Barnhowry- 
Bank, extending from Saturness-Point along the coast about 7 miles W. 
by S.; that part which is nearest Saturness dries at 2 hours’ ebb, and 
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most of the other part at 4 hours’ ebb; but the western extremity has 6 
feet over it with spring tides.—This bank may be known by a ripple over 
it, with little wind, aud breakers, in blowmg weather. One mile from the 
shiddle of Barnhowry is a little Bank, which dries with spring tides only, 

On the starboard side of Scotch Channel is Dumroof-Bank, about 4 
miles in length, and stretching from the 8. W. to the N. E. its eastern ex- 
tremity bearing from the Poiut of Saturness S. by W. about 3 miles :— 
on this point stands a Building like a Light-House. The western end of 
Dumroof-Sand bears $8. W. 4 S. from Saturness-Poiut, and dries with 
spring tides—the east end dries with 4 hours’ ebb.—-This bank has break- 
ers, unless in’ very fine weather. There isa narrow channel about the 
middle of Dumroof about half a mile wide, which has 2 and 3 fathoms i ir 
it at low water. 

Biuckshaw-bank begins about a mile east of Dumroof, and extends east- 
ward across the mouth of the Rivey Nith in one continued sand as far as An- 
nan: its western extremity bears S. } W. about 14 mile from the Building 
on Satarness point :—this end dries at 4 hours’ ebb; a part next that dries 
with spring tides, and the rest about { ebb. Dumroof and the west end 
of Blackshaw Bank on one side, and iRarhtiowrs on the other, make what 
is called the Scotch Channel. These banks are mustly to be discovered 
by the water breaking or rippling over them, and therefore a good 
look-out should be kept. 

To sail through the Scotch Channel, take flood-tide, and keep within a 
league, or a league and ahalf from the Scotch Coast, until you are abreast 
of Aird-Hiull, near Heston-Island ; then keep the Ross of Kirkudbright 
open of Abbey-Head a ship’s length or two, till the Building upon Satur- 
ness-Point bears N, E, and on, or nearly on, with Ardbiglan-House : 
keep it so until you are within 2 of a mile of Saturness-Point ; then steer 
past it E. N. E. Butif you want tide, or a pilot, anchor about half a 
mile E, §, E, from the Point in 6 fathoms; or sail up to Carsthorn, and 

lie 
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lie aground, the southern Houses of Carsthorn bearing W. N. W. about 
2 cables’ length, where there is clean sandy, ground, and good shelter; or 
you may ¢ie on clean ground in the channel near Carlaverok-Castle, where 
you will float before half-flood. If you wish to go farther up, sail as soon 
with the flood-tide as you get afloat, and keep as near mid-channel as you 
can, judging by the appearance of the water: you may then drop your 
anchor at Kelton, about 2 miles below Dumfries. The stream above 
Carsthorn runs up only 3 hours. ‘Tides rise 17 feet. The stream between 
the Bay of Kirkudbright and Barnhowry-Bank runs 3 miles an hour, when 
strongest, along the Point of Saturness 5 miles, and in the channel off 
Annan 6 miles ; on the English side, from St. Bees-Head to Maryport, it 
runs 2 miles an hour, when strongest; from Maryport to Skinburness 3 
miles, from thence to Bowness 5 miles-—and neap-tides 4 of that velocity. 
The BAY of KIRKUDBRIGHT hasa dry harbour, where ships of 
40 or 12 feet water may have shelter with high water, neap-tides, and lie 
aground on soft mud ;—the channel is close to Torres-Point: the best 
parts to lie, are about a quarter of a mile eastward of the first Perch 
which stands on the shore on the north side.of Torres-Point, or on the 
north side of St. Mary’s-Isle, near the town. Vessels may wait the tide 
by dropping anchor between Little Ross-Isle and Torres-Point in 3} and 
4 fathoms. ‘The deepest of the channel along Torres-point is a cable’s 
length off shore till you get about a cable's length from the first 
Perch; then stand nearer the shore, and take the Perch on the 
eerhantd hand about a ship’s length, and sail north-eastward for 
“Manks-Mans Lake. If you wish to go farther up, when you have 
passed the Perch, steer northward for the second Perch ; take that about 
2 cables’ length on the starboard hand, and steer half a point westward of 
the third Perch; leave that on the larboard @ ships’ length, and a Fish- 
Yard on the opposite side of the channel on your starboard hand one sbip’s 
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length. Above ‘his there are three more Fish-Yards before you reach the 
town ; the first is to be taken on the larboard hand, the other two on the 
stabs :—part of each of these fish-yards is to be seen at half-ebb. 
Above the third Perch, before the vessel grounds, take care to make her 
lean towards the bank, for it is steep.—On the east side of the Ross, at 
the mouth of the Bay, lies a small Shoal, nearly a quarter of a mile from 
the Rocky-Cliff, on which are 6 feet water: it lies about half a mile north- 
ward of the small island‘of Ross ; but it is out of the way of yeas going 
up the Bay, unless when they are just turning in. 

WIGTON BAY. West of Kirkudbright is the Bay of Wigton, the 
entrance to which is spacious. Here are several places where vessels may 
stop in moderate weather, or when the wind blows from the shore ; but 
there is no proper harbour. One mile northward of Stone-Head, eoacis 
may stop within half a mile of the shore in 7 and 8 fathoms water, on a 
bottom of clean sand; also off the mouth of Garliestown in from 2 to 6 
fathoms, To the Water of Cree, the channel lies along the E. side of 
Wigton Bay, about halfa mile from the shore: but this being choked, and 
having no perch or buoy to direct you, will be found very difficult. At 
high water there are from 24 to 31 fathoms in it as far up as the Ferry— 
the ground is all oazy ; and avessel drawing 9 or 10 feet, may go up about 
4 hours flood, provided the channel! can be perceived by the appearance of | 
the water, so as to keep near it, which commonly is done; there then is 
sufficient water to carry a vessel a mile above Carsluth, where, when 
aground, she will be well sheltered by the banks around. The channel to 
Wigton is shallow and intricate, and will admit only of barks at any time.- 

To the southward, and: near Burrow-Héad, is Whitehorn-Island, be- 
tween which and the coast isa dry harbour, where small vessels may lie 


along the quay in safety ;-~within the quay are 10 feet at at high water nenps ; 
an 


GLENLUCE BAY, PORT PATRICK AND LOCH RYAN. 


and 16 with spring tides. There isa Rocky Ledge near the west point 
of the eitry into this bay, which extends eastiwand ftom the shore about 
a cable's length, and dries at half-ebb. The stream of tide from Burrow- 
Head to Stone-Head, within half a mile of the shore, rans 3 hours east and 
9 westward ; it begins to run westward at half-flood, and continues till 
low water; but one mile from shore, it runs regularly 6 hours W. and 6 
hours E. The westward stream near the shore, runs 3 miles an hour; the 
eastward stream much slower. 

GLENLUCE BAY, 
of Glenluce, within which, and nearer to the Mull of Galloway, lie the 
Scars rocks, always above water, and easily seen ; there are no shoals near 
them, but off the Little Scar are two or three Rocks, which the sea some- 
times washes over. In moderate weather, with W. and S. W. winds, 
vessels may stop any where on the western side of the bay, and anchor on 
clean sand, and a moderate depth; but the safest parts are off the East 
Tarbit, near the mull of Galloway, about a quarter of a mile from shore, 
in 3% fathoms, oazy ground ;—at Maryport in 2 fathoms, and off the Mull- 
Head in 31 fathoms. Also farther northward, in the Bays of Dunmore 
and Cliapel- Rossin, a vesse] drawing 8 feet water, may go in at high water 
and lie aground on ihe S. sides of these bays, on clean sand, and tolérably 


sheltered ; there is a Ledge off the S. point of both, which you may easily | 


avoid; it extends eastward about a cable’s length, from the shore. You 
may also anchor at the mouth of these bays in 2 fathoms, about half a 
mile from the shose. In the middle of Chapel-Rossin-Bay is a Rocky 
Shoal, stretching east from the low-water mark about a cable’s length, 
tnving 6 feet over it. Spring-tides in Glenluce-Bay rise 13 feet; and it 
is high water at 11 o’clock, full and change. There is also anchorage on 
the eastern side of the bay off Kirkmaiden, either within the bight in 3 
fathoms, or farther from shore in 19 or 11 fathomsysandy ground, Round- 


To the westward of Burrow-Head, is the “Bay 


~ 
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; ing the Mull of Galloway, which is a rocky bile you will soon reach 


Cromak-Point, between which the stream, within half a mile of the shore, 
runs northward during the first two hours of ebb, and southward till the 


last of the flood. The ebb-tide, near the Muli of Galloway, is stronger 


than the flood, running 6 miles an hour with spring tides, and neap-tides 
2; but in the Bay of Glenluce, the stream is scarcely perceptible. 

Four miles from Cromak-point is Port Nessic-Harbour, fit only for 
small craft, for it dries within the quay at half ebb; but a vessel drawe 
ing not more than 6 or 7 feet water, may find shelter from N..or N. W.. 
winds, by running aground near the Pier-lead. Nine miles farther, is 
Port Patrick, a small dry harbour, open to the-westward., Small 
vessels must go in at high water, and run aground on,the N. side of the 
creek, or within the pier so as to be out of the reach of the sea, in, 
case the wind should blow from the west or south-westward, There are 
two Rocks at the mouth of this Bay, one on each side, always above 
water :—between these a vessel may stop a tide, in moderate weather, in 
2 fathoms at low water. Passage boats from hence to Donanghadee, in 
Ireland, sail frequently. A small Licgurnovuse has been erected on the 
Pier-head, with a Reflector; which is lighted from the ist of September 
to the ist of May. The bearings by compass are as follow:—the Mull of 
Galloway S$. by E.; Copeland Light W. by S. and the Mull of Cantire 
N.N.W. Itis high water here at 2 past 11; but the stream off the 
mouth of the harbour turns northward about 10 o’clock. The flood runs 
southward along this shore, and the ebb northward; and spring-tides, 
within a mile of the shore, run about 4 miles an hour, when strongest. | 

Thirteen or 14 miles, sailing northward, brings you to Point Corsil, ; 
which is the N. W. point of entrance to Loch Ryan; between, are some 
Rocks, but they lie close in shore, and are mostly above water. 

LOCH RYAN is capacious, of easy access, well sheltered, with good . 

holding 
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holding-ground, and depth sufficient for large vessels. The only danger 
to be avoided is the Scar, which extends i1£ mile south-eastward from 
Kirkholm Point, The middle of: this bank dries. at low water, and its 
northern edge is shallow, having not more than 2 fathoms on it at low 
water, A large ship going in at low water, spring-tide, should sail within 
a cable’s length of the Kern-point. The best anchorage is about half a 
mile to the southward of it, in 6 and 7 fathoms water; but you must take 
care to ride no nearer the shore, on the east side, than between 2 and 3 
cables’ length ; and small vessels may ride any where farther up the bay, 
keeping a little from the shore: the safest and most convenient part for 
them is on the W. side of the Scar, where there is little or no stream, nor 
any swell of the sea. Off the Kern-point, and for abont one mile south- 
ward of it, spring-tides, when strongest, ran about 2 miles an hour ;—it is 
advisable to moor N. and S. to ride with the stream. Itis high water 
at ¥ past 11, full and change ; and spring-tides rise 8 or 9 feet—neap 4 or 5. 

About 15 miles N. E. from the entrance of Loch Ryan, is Garwin- 
Harbour, a little narrow creek in the mouth of Garwin-Water, where 
small vessels may go in at ligh water, and lie a-ground on sand sheltered 
from the sea, The channel is almost dry at low water; but at high 
water, with spring-tides, there are 9 or 10 feet init. Sail inon the N. 
side of the Perch, keeping it about a ship’s length on the starboard hand. 
Between Loch Ryan and Garwin is the small Creek and town of Balintrac. 

Ten miles nearly N. W. £ W. from Garwin, and 15 miles S. S, W. iW. 
from Pladda Lights, is the Cc Yraig of Ilsa, a high rock, with deep water all 
round it, serving as a beacon to guide ships to the entrance of the Clyde. 

The FRITH of CLYDE, makes a fine open entry to several rivers, 
having no danger more than 1 of a mile from the shore. To -pro- 
ceed from Garwin, following the coast, at 41 miles distance, is the Brist- 
rock, which lies ¢ ofa mile from Turnberry-point; it dries at half ebb, 
aud is about halfa mile from the shore. 
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Nine miles farther, is the TOWN OF AIR; off the mouth of which 
vessels may wait a tide, but must not make any farther stay; here is a 
small harbour, but only fit for vessels drawing not above 8 feet water. ° 
The bar, at low water, has not above 1 foot water over it, though with 
spring-tides there are 9, and with néap 7 feet over it; with fresh south-- 
erly winds there will be a foot or two more; for S. and S. W. winds 
raise the tides in all the rivers of the Frith of Clyde, and N. and N. EF, 
winds the contrary. About half a cable’ length south-westward of the 
perch next the S. side of the bar, lies Nicholas Rock, which dries with 
spring-tides only; you will avoid it-when the outermost Perch on the 5. 
side of the bar is ina line with the outermost Percb on the N. side of the 
bar. But if the wind and tides do not serve to go into this harbour, yeu 
will find it better to ran for Lamlash, ‘in the Island of Arran, or Fariey- 
road, opposite thé Cumrays. Opposite to the Saltpans is a Rock, from 
whence a shoal extends half way to Lady-Island, the least water on which 
is 2 fathoms. A leading-mark for this shoal ig when a small House a 
little above the Saltpans, called Leper’s-house, is seen between the two 
Saltpans; or when Lady-island is in one with the northernmost hill on 
the Isle of Arran. When the westernmost of the Saltpans is in one with 
the Leper’sHouse, you will be to the eastward of the shoal; when the — 


| easternmost Saltpan is in one with the Leper’s-House, you will be to the 


westward of it; when Trune-House bears N. by E.or the Heads of Air 


| 5. W. you will clear its N. E. end. 


Eastward from the extremity of Saltpan-shoal, isa Rock extending 
from the shore nearly half a mile W.S. W. There are also two shoals, 
lying about a cable’s length from the ‘s. W. side of Trune-Point; one 
extends north-eastward from the extremity of the Point about 2 cables" 
length; the other lies E. N. E. 3 of a mile from the Point, and dries at 
half ebb, ‘The water is shallow’ a quarter of a mile eastward aud north- 

eastward 


vet 
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eastward af Lady-.Isiand, the depth at tae water being, with spring-tides, 
from 6 to 9 feet, _ 
ie Sex, miles from Trane-point is the town and harbour me Irwin; be- 
_tween, nearly midway, is Lappock-Rock, which dries at 4 hours’ ebb ;— 
the water round it is shalluw at all sides but the north. To clear it, bring 
the steeples of Air without. the Point of ‘rune, and you may pass its 
western side. Irwinis-a dry harbour, fit only for. vessels. drawing.8 or 9 
feet water; and even these must have. spring-tides and high water to sail 
in. .There are Perches placed along the, S. side of the channel, from 
which you are to keep abont 3 ships’ length, till you come within half a 
vable’s length of a Point wuere is something like a Pier erected. Spring 
tides rise 8 feet, and neap 4 and 5. But southward from the mouth of 
_this harbour, the ground is somewhat foul, and not fit for anchorage; 
northward it is better; yet it is unsafe to make any stay here, unless. the 
Weather is yery moderate. : 

Nearly 4 miles farther is the Saltcots: a place fit only for small veasas, 
which cannot get in but at high water, spring-tides. Keep within a4 
ofa cable’s length of the rock Nebbok, which appears above water, the 
larboard side being. shoal and roeky, the rocks partly drying at half ebb; 

_ you may ground near the Quay-head, and lie pretty safe, until the tide 
makes for going within it. The stopping-place off the mouth of this 
harbour is @ cables’ length from the quay, in 37 and 4 fathoms ; when 
_ the Quay-head i isina line with the Kirk, which is the largest building at 
the N. end of the town, but without a steeple. 

Nearly a mile to the northward is a Point, upon which stands Castle- 
Craig. Off this point are several Rocks, mostly drying at low water ; and 
farther out are others, called the Horse-Islands, on the S. W. cide of 

_which are two Rocks; on tle E, side the water is shallow, and between 
it and Castle-Craig-point are several Rocks, which dry at? ebb, It is 


| ray-Islands, on the least of which a Lighthouse is erected, 


bank stretches, from Pencors-point to Farly-road, 
sand; it runs almost half across towards Great Cumray Island; and you 
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therefore not advisable to pass this way, but keep fall 2 miles from the 
shore, and you will avoid all dangers. 

Brom hence to Pencors is about 3 miles ;—here you will see the Cum- 
Between 
Cumray-Islands and Pencors-point, on which stands a Castle, i is the chan- 
nel to Farly, where, in moderate weather, or when the wind ‘does not 
blow from the W. or S. Ww. the anchorage is good. There is a sand- 
called the Brig-ord- 


should avoid it by sailing nearer to Great Cumray, or by keeping the 
round Point of Cumray on with the top of the ‘sharp-pointed Knochk-hill, 
Abou; 2 cables’ Jength from. Farly-a sand-bank begins, and ~ runs north- 
ward about a cabie’s length, the least water on which is 8 feet. To 
avoid it on the north side going into Farly-read, keep the northern point 
of Little Cumray ina line with the most tapering, but not the highest, 
top of Gatefill-Hills, in the Isle of Arvan: the aneharaae is on the N. 
side of the bank, when the Lighthouse is in one with the southernmost 
top of Gatefill-Hills, where you will have 6 fathoms water. There is 
anchorage also on the east of Great Cumray-Island in from 12 to 27 
fathoms, oazy ground, and at the north end of Little Cumray-Island in. 15 
and 16 fathoms. Indeed no river can be safer, or better provided with 
sheltering places, than the River Clyde; and there is hardly an opening 
seen, where a stranger, without either chart or pilot, may not aichor 
with safety: itis provided with every thing requisite for navigation, ex- 
cept that there is not a sufficient rise of tide fur wet and dry docks for 
Jarge ships, the ordinary rise of spring-tides as far as Greenock being no 
more than 10 teet. 

North of the Great Cumray-Island, and directly i in the midway of the 
river, is Skermali Bank, having at low water 3! fathoms ; it is composed 


7 


of 
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of shells, sand, and small gravel; none but very large ships at low water 
can touch upon it; and merchant vessels may stop at anchor upon it, when 
it-is not convenient to go into a-better harbour. The leading-marks to it 

are the top of Lamlash-Island, near Arran, appearing a little nearer to 
Little Cumray’ than Guroch-head, in Bute-Island, and the House of 
Kemes, in Bute, just covered by the Point of Towart. A small sandy 
spit runs from the S. W. point of Great Cumray, on which, at low-water 
are 12 feet. A new revolving LigutT is now established on Towart Point, 
appearing bright and faint alternately, on every side, except the N. E. 
where it is darkened to prevent being seen at the Gantock Rock. 

About a mile from Point Towart is Bridge Rock ; lying about a} of a 
mile from shore, and dryiug at 2hoursebb. To avoid it, keep the Point 
of Towart on the westernmost of Gatefill- Hills, in Arran ; 6 miles farther 
on the larboard side is the Gantock, a rock steep all re and covered 
only with high spring- tides. It lies-S. a4 Old Dunune Castle, about of 
a mile. 

On the starboard shore, vessels may stop, if necessary, in Old Kirk Bay, 
_about 7 of a mile from shore, in 11 or 12 fathoms. There is alsoa Lie ur- 
HOusE on the starboard shore, on a point of land, about 12 mile beyond 
Old Kirk Bay, nearly opposite to the Gantock rock. A little farther than 
Gantock Rock is Loch Helly, in which the ground is good, and the depth 
moderate : you may anchor a cable's length or two from White Beachy 
Point, on the south side of the bay, in 14 fathoms, 

‘This place is remarkably convenient for waiting a wind to sail farther 
up or out of the Clyde. The river here divides into 3 distinct branches. 
Following the direction of the larboard shore, you enter LocH-Lone, 
which is all good holding ground, but the south end is too deep for mer- 
chant vessels, having 50 and 33 fathoms water. The best part of this 
Loch is about a mile from the head of it, between Ardgarton and New 
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Tarbhit. The water is there of a moderate depth, and not so liable to 
sudden and violent squalls of wind from the hills ; but’ in the open Loch 
when N. and N? W. winds blow fresh, the squalls, sudden calms, and 


-variable winds, are-troublesome. 


Above the house of New Tarbit, about 2 or 3-cables’ length from the 


‘farther end-of the Loch, the anchorage is well-sheltered from the above 


inconveniences, and the depth 8 and9 fathoms. There is a branch of this 
river which lies to the westward, and is called Loch -Goil. . This has good 
clean ground, but subject to the same squalls and shifting -wind as Loch-' 
‘Long, making the navigation troublesome, and its riding hard. The best 
places of anchorage are off the Old Castle of Carrik, in 14 and 15 fathoms, 
or at the head of the Loch, about 2 cables’ length from the shore. 

Entering the branch which runs towards Glasgow, you will have to pass _ 
Roseneath, a shoal lying nearly midway of the channel, between Mickle- . 
Ross and Whitefarland-Point: there is sometimes a buoy placed upon it 
in 5 feet water. But to effectually avoid it, you should stecr nearer to 
Whitefarland-Point than to Roseneath shore, or else within Z.a mile of 
Roseneath shore. 

There is a place called Gurik bay, on the starboard shore, in ‘the middle 
of which, and about 2 cables’ length from land, you may ride in 8 or 10 
fathoms, the east end of the quay bearing W. by S. Having passed the 
Roseneath shoal, to the south-east is Greenock, and to the northward Ger- 
Loch. The latter is a very safe place for vessels to ride in, being well 
sheltered, and good ground. Avoid Madabui-Rock, which lies above a 
cable’s length east of Robertness, and dries at 1 ebb. ‘The water is shal- 
low nearly a.cable’s length from this rock on both sides, so that you should, 
to avoid it, give a good berth to the Point of Robertness. | A leading mark 
to the rock is when Roseneath Castle appears through an avenue of trees, 
which extends S, E, from the Castle; The common anchorage is in Rose- 

neath 


‘ 
i 


. 
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neath Bay, near 2 cables’ length from the shore, in7 fathoms ; bring the 
Cestle to. bear S. E. by S. and the mill W. by S.. 

The stream of ebb ruus about 2 miles.an hour, when strongest ;. but the 
stream of flood. is scarcely perceptible,. being reflected northward by the:! 
Beach-Point below the Castle. All that part of Ger-Loch which is north- 
ward of the Corran, or narrow. at Clachan, is good and:safe anchorage on 
the east side of the Corran. There is a Spit, or Ridge of small Stoncs,, 
called. Runaconnic, which runs westward about two-thirds toward the 
point of Clachan: one half dries at } ebb, and the whole about low water, 
To sail through the Corran northward take flood-tide, and keep within 4 
a cable’s length frem the high water-mark of the point of Clachan, on the 
larboard, side; tiil you pass that point-;. then steer a little to the eastward: 
of N. and you will avoid a.Rock which is on the N. side of the point, 
about + a eable’s length from. the high water-mark.. Spring-tides, when. 
unngest, run about 5 miles an hour.. ; 

GREENOCK. HARBOUR is Gry at low water, except between the Pier- 
Heads, where are 2 feet at the lowest tides, and within the harbour the 
ground is soft. for vessels to lie on. There isafirm and convenient graving 
band on the east side of Mid-quay. Vessels drawing 11 feet may go into 
this Harbour with spring-tides. Sail in about high water, deep } of.a 
cable’s. length from the Ropework-Quay,. and about 3 a aie from, cae 
nock-Quay, to avoid Greenock-Bank, till you open ie harbour ; _then sail. 
in. You may anehor. at the west end of this bank in 10 or 11. fathoms 
water, when the Mill bears S. W. and Whitefarland-Point N. W. by W. 
or else-about 2 or 3 cables’ length from the shore; but before you are so 
much east as to have the westernmost house of Greesnerk bearing in a line 
with a cluster of Fir-Trees, which may be seen above Greenock-house. 
This is the customary place to wait for a tide for going into Greenock, or 
up to Port Glasgow, Moor N, -_ S.. 


GREENOCK HARBOUR AND PORT GLASGOW. 


‘entrance to a.narrow: creek or river, 
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Cockle Bank reaches from the west end of the town of Greenock to: 
the Old Castle of Newark at Port Glasgow ; part of the west end of it,. 
or. Greenock. Bank, dries with spring tides only; the rest at low water. 

The CHANNEL from GREENOCK to PORT GLASGOW is nar-.. 
row and intricate as far as.Garvile Point, having neither beacon nor buoy 
to direct you; therefore this part of the channel requires a pilot; but 
about 2 of a mile N. from Garvile-point’ is a. buoy. on the south edge of 
the Cockle-Bank.. Keep that buoy on the larboard hand, and run about 


a. cable’s length from it.. 


Near the east side of Garvile Point is a beacon, which take on ‘the 
starboard.hand, keeping not less than 2 ships’ length from it, nor more 
than 2 a cable, to avoid the: Cockle Bank.. Between this last-mentioned 
beacomand Inch-Green is first a buoy, and then.a beacofi; keep both on 
the starboard side, sailing at the distance before directed:. there also is a . 
beacon near the quay.of Port Glasgow.. Take this 2 ships’ length on the 
starboard, and enter. the harbour about high water.. At low water it is. 
dry, and: with spring-tides it is capable of containing vesseis that draw 10: 
and 12 feet water;.the ground soft and easy to lie on,.and a good plage 
for graving ships’ bottoms, ismade here.- 

Four miles at least from Port Glasgow. is Dumbarton; this-lies-at the 
which runs from Loch-Lomond. 
Vessels-drawing not more than 8 or 9 feet may goin athigh water. If 
pilots cannot. be had;. the following directions may be useful.. Weigh 
anchor, and sail from Port Glasgow. at 4 flood; keep a. cable’s length 


‘from shore at the. Old Castle of Newark ; Ses thence steer eastward 


between Audoch.and Dumbarton Castle, about 2 miles, until you come- 
a-breast of Finlayston; then steer south-eastward for the western buoy 
off Dumbarton Castle; there anchor until it is high water. Leave that 
buoy to the larboard, and the other buoy on the starboard, and stand in | 

for 
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for the entry, keeping that side close until you have passed the Castle. 
Farther up the river, none but lighters or very small vessels can venture, 
there not being sufficient depth of water. 

We now return towards the mouth of the Clyde, and proceed to de- 
scribe the islands and lochs to the westward. To the westward of the 
Isles of Cumray, is the Island of Bute, on the eastern side of which, 
directly opposite to Great Cumray, is Kilichattan Bay, where vessels 
may anchor in from 11 to 16 fathoms. To the northward is the Bay of 
Rothsay, the ground good and clean: being well sheltered, you may 
anchor in any part on the E. side of the Bay; but the most convenient place 
is 2 cables’ length N. of the Pier-head. Near this is Castle Kemes, before 
which the Bay is good, and sheltered : you may eran about 2 cables’ 
length from its head. 

To the northward is LOCH STREVIN, an arm of the sea, about $ of 
a mile wide, and extending 6 or 7 miles; no known rock or danger is 
within it, the ground being clean and good, though the water is deeper 
than merchant vessels chuse toride in. At the farther end of the Loch 
it is shallower, and between Artavi and Skialeg is reckoned the best an- 
chorage, in 12 or 10 fathoms. In coming from Skermarli Bank, you must 
give Towart-point a small berth, and there is no other impediment. 

The high lands on each side the Loch subject you to sudden squalls, 
when it blows fresh, especially from either the E. or W. quarter. From 
this inconvenience, the anchorage we have just mentioned is exempted. 
The channel between Bute-Island and the Main is termed the Kyles of 
Bute: its access is easy, and it is well sheltered, the bottom extraordinary 
good, and the depth sufficient for the largest ships. It is distinguished by 
the names of the East and West Kyles. In the East Kyles large ships 
may anchor any where toward the middle of the channel, small vessels 
about a cable’s length from either shore; or in the Bay of Rubodach, on 


LOCH STREVIN AND ISLAND OF ARRAN. 


the S. side of the small islands, the largest of wink 3 is called Tlanmore, in 
3 and 4 fathoms. 
In sailing between Ilanmore and Bute, keep nearer to the former. A 
small arm of the sea here runs northward, called Loch- -riddin ; in it is 
sufficient water for‘any ship. Leave Landirick, a smail island about 2 1 of 
amile up the Loch, on the starboard: hand going in, and anchor to “the: 
northward in 10-and 12 fathoms. It cbbs dry from the head of the Loch,” 
till within a mile of Handirick. 2 
In the West Kyles, about }a mile eastward of Ruda-point, is a small’ 
Rock, dry at low water: it lies half a cable’s length north-eastward from ° 
a small point. 
of whichis a Rock a cable’s length from the shore, which dries at 4 ebb. 


On the E. side of Inishmarnak-Island vessels may anchor in. from 9 to 10- 
In the mouth of ‘the Clyde spring-tides run not above i * 


fathoms water, 
mile an hour, but in the Kyles of Bute and other narrow ey whe their 
velocity is greater. 

The ISLAND of ARRAN lies to the southward, being in length from: 
N. to S. about 10 miles, and in breadth 7 miles: at its southern extremity ~ 
lies the Island of Pladda, upon which 2 Light- -Houses are erected, 3 miles ; 
N. easterly of which is the Island of Lamlash. This island lies rahe in the 


front of the Bay, and forms a good and well sheltered ancliorage, though * 
the north side of ’ 


northerly winds sometimes cause a‘great swell within it : 

it is shallow about 2 cables’ length from the shore, but the best parts to” 

ride in are off the houses in Lamlash-Island, in 9 or 10 fathoms, or about — 

2 cables, length E. by N. or E. N. E. from the pier at the town of Lam-’ 

lash. The ground i is good. A fewmiles farther on the eastern side is atio- ’ 
ther Bight, where, in summer-time, and with the wind off shore, a vessel 
may stop at Brodie-Bay, or to tle southward at Adsill-Bay. ‘ 
At the north end of the island is Loch Ronsa, where the ground i is good, 

4 ‘aad’ 


To the southward is Inishmarnak-Island, on the west side 


. 
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and the water sufficient for large ships, but so narrow, that only small 
_ -yessels can be accommodated. At the east side of the entry isa rocky 
_ Ledge, dry at low water, extending one-third over to the opposite side. 
_ Keep midway, and you will avoid it. Anchor abreast of the houses of 
Ballino, at the E, side of the Bay, and about a cable’s length N. of the 
peninsula on which the Old Castle stands, in 5 or 6 fathoms water. 
~ Qh the Southend of Arran, from Benin westward, to Laggan-Bay, isa 
continued Ledge, running } of a mile from the shore; and off the N. end 
- of the Corn-Field Corachrevi, and abreast of a hill near it, lies the Rock 
Tlanirin: it is nearly 4a mile from the shore, and dries at low water spring 
tides. There is-also a small Rock under water, close in shore, off Machri; 
the rest of the shores of Arran are clear, and’ free from dangers. It is 
high water at Z past 11, and the stream of flood sets along the E. and W. 
sides of Arran, northward. Along the S.and N. ends of it, it sets east- 
_ward, but the -stream is scarcely perceptible any where, except near 
Pladda-Island, where, when strongest, it runs about 1 mile.an hour. 
To the northward of Arran is LOCH-FYNE, an extensive and good 
_ place for shipping: its entrance, as far as Oter, is 5 or 6 miles wide, and 
- has néither rock nor shoal in any part of it above 4 of a mile from shore. 
Above Oter the width is contracted to about 1 mile, and in some parts 2 
~ of a mile ; but this causes no considerable increase of the tide :—the almost 
only danger to be avoided is Ruinahoterach-Bank, which is formed of 
Gravel and sand; extending westward from Oter, about two-thirds over, 
to Glasilan-Island ; the north side of it is dry at-2 hours ebb; the south 
side and westérn extremity are dry only at low water. ‘To avoid it, keep 
- within $ a mile, orabove a cable’s length from Glasilan, or keep Castle 
 GLachlin in sight by the coast on the.'S. or starboard side of the Loch, 
- ¥oing up. On the larboard side you will reach Loch Gere, which is con- 
‘sidered the best and safest creck for a vessel drawibg not more than 10 or 
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12 feet water. In the narrowest part of the entry it shallows a little way 
from the shore on both sides; therefore it is advisable to keep as near 
the middle as you can, Anchor nearer to the W. side, for there the 
water is deepest. 

In the Bay of Minart, which is farther up the Loch, a vessel. may ride 
pretty well sheltered, with one anchor on shore,and another'S. Westward. 
In going in, keep about 3 a cable’s length from the Point, opposite to a 
Sand-Bank, which lies eastward of the point : this Bank’is near a:/Rock, 
always above water, and lymg N> E. from Tan-Yone. Ft is high water 
at Inverary at 7 past 12, on full and change days; spring tides rise 8 or 
10 feet, and the stream of tide is scarcely perceptible any where, except 
near the Ruinahoterach-Bank, where it rans about 2 niiles.an hour. 

The ground in Loch Fyne is all clean and good, but, like the neighbour- 
ing Lochs, it is too deep in the middle for anchorage. Between the above 
Bank and Tlan-Yone there are from 20 to 30 fathoms, and from-thence to 
Inverary from 30 to 70 fathoms : near one side, therefore, about a cable’s 
length or two from the shore, is the best’ anchorage for large ships, aud 
the north side is reckoned better than the seuth; the best parts are be» 
tween Achagyle and Techladich, at Kilbride, where you must anchor a 
cable’s length eastward of the Point, in 6 or 8 fathoms, taking care to 
avoid a Spit of Sand on the east side of the rivulet, which dries about a 
cable’s length from the shore ; in the mouth of the Bay of Inverary, off 
the Castle, in 15 fathoms, or about a cable’s length eastward of the west 
point of this Bay, in 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Half a cable’s Iength N. E. from this anchorage lies a small Rocky, 
Shoal; having 18 feet over it at low water. Care stiould be taken to avoid 
this when you drop anchor.— When it blows hard from the 8. Wéa high 
set generally sets along the Bay of Inverary, which niakes the shelter of 
the afore-mentioned Point the more convenient for vessels well pro. 
vided with anchors and cables, OF 


| 
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Off the mouth of this rivulet it drics about 2 cables’ length from the 
high water mark, and there is a Perch placed upon the extremity of the 
spit. On the southside of the Loch Ilanvahun ig the best anchorage, on 
‘¢he east side of the island, in 17 fathoms, about a cable’s length from shore, 

- Loch Gilp, being open to the south, is fit only for vessels to ride in 
summer-time,: though some rocks and the Island Dunhoan shelter it a 
little: there is also a small anchorage behind the Island, more to the 

eastward of Loch Gilp. To the southward is the Bay of East Tarbit, 
well sheltered and good bottom. Here’ small vessels may ride safe and 
smooth in all weathers, in 4 or 5 fathoms ; but the entrance heme narrow, 
it requires a leading wind. - 

On the south side of this creek, over against Ilanachylach, is a Ledge 
yunning a ship’s length from the slioety on which is placed a Perch; the 
channel is between the Perch and the small island near it. As soon as 
- you have. passed the Old Castle, you should anchor. If necessary, a 
small vessel may anchor on the N. side of - ‘Ilanachylach; but keep the 
midway going in, and you will avoid a small Rock near the nage on the 
main, on which are only 3 feet water. 

Having rounded the point of land at Skipnish, you enter the Sound of 
Kilbrannin, which is formed by the Island of Arran, on the east side, and 
the land of Cantire, to the westward, between which, midway, are 64 and 
74 fathoms water, without any shallows or dangers.—Almost 4 way be- 
_ tween Skipnish and the Mull-Head is a Roadstead at Dipen, near Ru- 
- earradel, where vessels may. stop a tide in 3 or 4 fathoms water ; 

the same, viz. the eastern coast of Cantire, is 

The HARBOUR of CAMPBELTON, E.N..E. from the entrance to 
. which is Oterard-Shoal or Rock, having 12 feet over it at low water. 

When Peninver-House bears N. N. W. 2 W. you are upon it. The lead- 
ing marks for it are, the Western-House, at Smerby, W, N. W, and Ila- 


and on 


‘ 
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naross-Rock, in a line with Ru-Carradel-Point. The Bay being low land, 
this Point makes like an island. Ilanaross-Rock is above water, and lies 
close to the Point at Baiachagure, about 2 miles north of Oterard-Rock :— 
there are also 2 rocks near Smerby-Point, about 4 of a mile from shore, 
and 3 of a mile to the northward of the entry to * Gidtiphypheaeativbenr, 
which dry at low water ; to avoid which, you may keep Tanaross-Rock 
open with the north énd of Arran. 

At the entrance, on the larboard side, a little above Tlaudaver-Island, 
there ruus a Spit of Sand from the shore, near Trench, more than 4 way 
toward the middle of the beach, between Ilandavar and Giekaessbial. 
Point. A large ship, in sailing in or out, shonld keep about Za cable’s 
length from the northernmost part-of that Sandy-Beach, which is always 
dry, except at just the highest of spring-tides. A small vessel may keep 
the middle, and always have sufficient depth of water. Any part of this’ 
Bay the anchorage is safe ; only on the south side of the Quay, for about 
4a mile from shore, the sand Shoals about a cable’s length out. 

Five miles and 4 half to the southward of this harbour is Sana-Island, 


| where is a kind of Harbour fit only for small vessels in summer-time, or 


in moderate weather. The anchorage is on the N. side, to the westward 
of Tlanagurach ; but there are 2 Rocks near the anchorage which dry with 
spring tides, and also a Shoal between Ilanagurach and Sana, which it is 
difficult to ride clear of in blowing weather.—Several Ledges run along 
the west end of Sana-Island, extending above a cable’s length from the 
shore, and near Gluinmore, which is always above water, are several 
Rocks drying at low water: but E. S. E. of Sana, distant 1 mile, lies the 
Paterson, a dangerous Rock, uncovered at low water. “When the Mull- 
Head of Cantire is seen to the southward of Sana, you are te the south- 
ward of this Rock ; when the Mull-Head is to the northward of Sana, you 
are to the worthiwakd of it, When Gluinmore-Rock aera to the ah 
en 
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end of Tlanagurach, you are to the eastward ; and when Gluinmore appears 


on the E. end of Ilanagurach, you will be to the westward of Paterson’s- 


Rock.—Observe these marks, and you will go clear of it. 

From Dunabien to Waichitbes the coast is bordered with Rocks and 
Ledges, which dry at low water, and extend above a eable’s length from 
the low water mark : the Tietze off Dunabien runs south-eastward above 
i ofa mile. In sailing to the anchorage in Sana from the westward, keep 

above 1 a cable’s length from the north side of the island, particularly the 
Head on the west side of the anchorage.—Anchor about 3 1a cable's length 
eastward of the Head, in 3 or 4 favhionn’ at low water, whe Fairhead, in 
Ireland, is just shut in by the Head of Sana, 

TIDES. The stream of flood within a mile of the Mull-Head runs 
southward, and turns sooner than at a greater distance from the land, so 
that a vessel keeping near the west coast of Cantire will have the benefit 
of the stream 2 hours before another that is above a mile from the land. 
About a league westward of the Mull, spring tides, when strongest, run 6 
miles an hour; neap tides, within 1 mile of the head, about 2 miles ; 
between Cantire and Arran, and between Arran and Ilsa, about 1 mile ; 
but 2 or3 miles to the eastward of Sana, it runs 3 miles an hour, when 
strongest. It is high water, full and change, at the Mull-Head, at 4 past 
41 o'clock ; near Gia-Island, which is to the northward, at 2 o’clock. 


From the MULL of CANTIRE to the ISLANDS of 
JURA, ILA, COLINSA, &c.; 


| ado is a Lighthouse erected on the Mall of Cantire, and the only | 


Rocks or shoals off the Mull are, a Rock off the N. Point of the 
Head of Dunimore, lying about 2 a cable’s length from the shore, and 
drying at | ebb; a Rocky Shoal, farther north, off Usid, at the Saltpans, 

N 
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lying + of a mile from the shore, on which, at low water, there are 3 


or 4 feet. On this shoal the sea swells and breaks in the calmest wea-’ 
ther. Eighteen or 20 miles from the Mull of Cantire is Gia Island; the: 
nearest part of which is from the shores of Cantire 2} miles. Off its 
southern end lie the Islands of Gigilian and Cara, and about half'a mile to 
the westward of the Point of Biachmore lies a small Rock which dries 
at t ebb. ‘To avoid this on the west side, bring a small Rock, above 
water, near the Point of Rulenakerdoch, ina line with the highest Hill 
near the Mull of Cantire. 

About one-third from Cara towards Biachmore-point, is a blind Rock, 
having 6 feet over it at low water. The leading marks to it are, the 
south: Head of Cara-Island, bearing W. by N., and the west end of Ila 
quite shut in by Cara Talaitd’ also the House of Cara, in aline with the 
northernmost Hill in Ia. ~ 

There is also a Rock lying above a, Cues of a mile E.S. E. fronr 
the northernmost Point of the Island Gigilium, called Skerrygigiliam, 
the middle of which dries two hours atter high water. To avoid it, keep 
above a cable’s length from the middle of the Rock. Abouta quarter of 
a mile E.S. E. from this rock is another rocky Shoal, on which are 9 
feet at low water. Skerrygigilium-rock on with the north end ofthe 
Island Gigilium elears it on the north side. 

E.S. E. } of amile from the House of Cara, there is also a rocky 
Shoal, with 12 feet water over it. A leading mark to itis the western 
small House at Cara, a little open to the southward of the principal house, 
and the lowermost house just shut on it; or Shanshariach-House on Gia 
in one with the Rock above water at the south end of Gigilium. 

From the north side of Cara, to the anchorage at Gigilium, is filled with 
scattered Rocks, some of which are dry at low water, aud others always 
uncovered; which shelter the ancliorage, 


Gigilimm 
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Gigilium Road is the common and most convenient anchorage in Gia. 
The ground is good, the depth of water sufficient, and on the 8S. and W. 
sides it is sheltered by the above-mentioned Rocks, and by Gia anda 
Sand-bank on the north and east sides, It may be entered from the S. 
and W. cither along the west side of Gigilium-Islands or aleng the east 
side; the latter is the safest channel. ‘To sail in the east entry, keep 
within a quarter of a mile from the S, FE. side of Cara-Island, and from 2 
to half a cable’s length of the E, side of Gigilium. Anchor about a cable 
or halfa cable’s length west or north-westward of the N. E. Point of 
Gigilium, or half-way between a Rock above water, near the sandy 
Covein Gia and the N. end of Gigilium in 3 or 4 fathoms water. It is 
- high water at 2 o’clock, full and change ; and spring-tides rise 5 or 6 feet; 
put both are liable to some variation by the winds. 

A vessel drawing not above 8 or 10 feet may ride safely on the N. side 
of the East Garvilan, off Drymachra, the ground being good, and the 
Bay pretty well sheltered. A vessel from the N. must sail in along the 
W. side of Flahule Rock: from the southward it must avoid the several 
Rocks in the way, as before directed, and enter between the E. Point of 
Garvilan and the Rock above water which lies near it, but keeping some- 
what nearer to Garvilan than to the Rock. 

Almost half way between Ardmenish in Gia and Balachayarran, on 
the main, is a Rock dry at halfebb, The leading mark to it is the south- 
ern. Pap of Jura, alittle cpen to the south of the highest Hill of Gia, 
That Hilland Pap in one elears it on the N. side. Half a mile north- 
eastward from the eastern Garvilan, and 8, S.E. from Flahule Rock, 
always above water, is asmall Rock dry at half ebh. ‘To avoid this rock 
on the E. sidé, keep nearer to Runahurin on the main, than to Gia; or 
keep Guanachin Rock, always above water, on the sharp top of alow 
Hill below Kilbury-House in Knapdale ; the li. side of which Top looks 
like a precipice, 


avoid it. 
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S. by E.from the N. E, end of Gia, and nearly half way between that and 
Runahurin, is another rocky shoal, with only 3 feet at low water: with the 
highest Hill in Gia bearing W. of it, and Guanachin Rock N.N. E, then 
in a line with Kilbury House, and ihe N. Point of Gia a little northward 
of the Hane of Jura. 

About 4 amile northward of the N, end of Gia, there is a cluster of ~ 
Rocks siare water, of which the largest. is called Duskere. Eastward 
of Duskere, nearly } of amile, is a rock drying at low water. This will 
be avoided on the E. side, by shutting in the Mull of Cantire by any part 
of the Island of Gia: and.on the north side when the northernmost of 
the Duskere Rocks is in one with any of the Hills southward of Macater’s 
Head in Ha. On the N, W. side of Gia there is also a Rock lying 2 
cables’ length from shore, and.a-breast of the largest Hill; this dries 
at low water. To sail along its western side, keep the sharp top of the 
Hall next northward of Kilbury in sight by West Garvilan-Island. 

To the N. E. of Gia-Island is WEST LOCH TARBIT, on the main of 
Cantire; the Bay of which is well sheltered, and the depth of water. for 
a mile up, sufficient for the largest ships; but the ground, being of soft 
mud, does not hold well with hard gales, except there is a full eable out, 
The common places of anchor age are, for large ships, off Ardtarik, in the 
mouth of the Loch ; and for small vessels, on the E. side of Lanegallican, 
On the S. side of Ilan Trayn are several Rocks above half a cable’s length 
from the Island, or one-third from it, and two-thirds from the starboard 
side of the entry. There isalso a Sand-bank extending from the ©. 
Point of Corran nearly one-third over to the N. side of the Loch. To 
avoid which keep the easternmost extremity of Ilan Trayn ina line with 
the west end of the highest Hill in Gia-Island. About 3 miles up the 
Loch, off Duneturik, and nearest to the N. shore, isa small blind Rock, 
having 5 feet. water over its. Keep the middle of the Loch, and: you will 
: Four 
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Four miles farther N. is Loch Kylished, a place open to the south, 
and not reckoned safe anchorage in blowing weather, The best part to 


ride in is near the head of the Loch, about a cable’s length or 2 from a | 
There is a Rock offits | 


‘Rock always above water, the ground soft oaze. 
northern entrance, lying about half amile W. by S. from Ruchryp, which 
is dry at low water. « 


LOCH ACHASTIL, isa fine Harbour, and fit for ships of any size; | 
the ground good, and only one Rock, about midway within it, covered 
only with spring-tides. Ships may anchor in any part of this Loch above 


Castle-Swein; though the north side is generally preferred, as best shel- 
tered from northerly winds, which freqnently blow violently on this 
eoast. The head of this Loch divides into three parts. In the two 
southern branches a vessel may ride with only one anchor out in any 
weather. The Rocks and shoals to be avoided in sailing toward Loch 
Achastil, are a small Rock on the north side of the two Mackcarmack 
Islands, which dries with spring-tides only. It lies nearer to the eastern 
than to the western Mackcarmack Isle. 

On the N. side of Loch Achastil is the Island Donna, between which 
and a point of land to the northward is a small inlet called Loch Nakili; 
where the anchorage is good in summer, and vessels may stop a tide at 

any time, except when the wind blows hard from the S.W. Anchor 
on the west side before you come a-breast of an old Chapel, in 4 or 5 
| fathoms water, But observe, that off the mouth of Loch Nakili, avout a 
mile southward, and = a mile westward of the Point of Donna-Island, is 
a small shoal with only 4 feet water. Keep the highest hill of Gia-Island 
to the westward of the Ilan Mackcarmack, and you will go safely to the 


_ west or it ; and it is avoided on the east side by bringing the westernmost | 


| Hillof Giaa little to the westward of Ilan Mackcarmack. 

| Rounding the coast to the N. E. you will reach Loch Criman. To the 
| _- Ng 
} 
| 
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westward is the Island of Jura; on the EF. side of which is Loch Daguall, 
with good anchorage, well sheltered, and water enough for a merchant 
ship. This anchorage is very convenient for vessels bound to the souths 
ward. You will anchor near the middle of the Bay, when Gia Island is 
just shut in by the N. point of the entry, and the northernmost Pap of 
Jura bears N. W.4 W. In turning either in or ont, stand not too near 
the sides, for on the N. N. E, and N. W. sides of the Bay, it shoals nearly 
2 cables’ length from shore; but on the S. W. side, not above 1 a cable’s 
length. 

About 13 mile to the eastward of Loch Daguall is Skervuil Rock, 
steep-to, but not more than 3 feet above water at high-tide. 

To the S. are the small Isles of Jura, four in number, forming a kind of 
Harbour for small vessels. The anchorage is sufficiently sheltered on 
the west side of Gore-Island; the bottom gravel, sand, and grass; and 
depth of water 27 fathoms. In the winter you should always moor, lest 
your anchor shoulddrag. To sailin at the 8. side of Gore Island, keep 
% of a cable’s length from the end of the Island to avoid a Rock dry at £ 
ebb, lying midway between Gore-Island and a Rock, always above water. 
To sail in at the north end of the Island, between it and the Island 
Connin, avoid a small Rock on the east side of Gore-Island, abouta cable’s 
length S.E. from the Kerns, which dries with spring-tides only ; stand haif 
over to the west side of the Bay before you turn southward, and you will 
avoid a shoal extending westward half over the Bay. Also in summer- 
time there is good anchorage on the north and west sides of Ilan Plodda, 
entering along the S. E, side of the Island Vride. Guiltin Rock lies about 
a mile 8. S. E. from Gore-Island, always a little above water; keep above 
4a cable’s length from it on all sides, Close to the shore are three small 
Rocks, above water ; and at the south point of Jura is the Island Borsil ; 
S. W. of which isa Rock under water, 

The: 
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The SOUND of ILA is the common track for shipping to and from 
the north, and consequently much frequented; but not to be recom- 
mended fora ship to ride in at winter seasons or in blowing weather, for 
the stream is rapid, the bottom gravel, and not good holding ground, A 
tide or a night is the longest any vessel should stop here, except in Mac- 
dougai’s Bay, where one cable is made fast to aring or rock on the shore. 
In entering Ila Sound from the southward, you are to bring Glasiilan- 
Islaud to bear north, or keep within a cable’s length or two from the Ila 
shore, and you will clear the Skerari Rock, which lies on the starboard 
side, west of the small Island of Frochilan, Its west end is not quite 
covered unless with high water at spring-tides; the rest dries only at 
low water. 

Having passed Glashilan-Island, you will reach Macdougal’s Bay, 
which is also on the eastern side; bere, by making a fast on shore, a 
vessel. drawing 12 feet water may stop out of the stream of tide. There 
is a shoal at the N. point of the Bay, on which are only 9 feet, extending 
a cable’s length from the shore. No vessels should lie so far out as this 
shoal, because they will be exposed to the stream. Farther north, on 
the starboard side of the Sound, is Whitefarland Bay, where vessels may 
lie out of the stream ; hut the ground is not good, being gravel and long 
weeds, The best icteric: is a-hreast of a small White Stone, near-a 
Dyke; and when Whitefarland Point is shut in with the northmost part 
of Ila, you will have 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. A Rock or two lies at the 
northern entrance to Ia Sound, within 1 a mile of the Jurashore, which 
is covered with spring-tides only; one is called Skereray Rock, and about 
one mile to the eastward is another Rock, dry spring ebbs. This is just 
off the motith of a deep-channelled vivinied running down from Benin- 
more Hills. Indeed all the coast of Jura, from Skereray Rock to Loch 


Tarbert, shallows 5 of a mile from shore, and consequently should have a 
berth given toit. 


THE ISLANDS OF JURA, ILA, 


COLINSA, &e, : 


Loch Tarbert is filled with small Rocks, especially on its southern side, 
some drying at low water, some with spring-tides only, and others being 
always above water;—it is therefore hazardous to enter. The anchorage 
is, t 
mouth of the Loch in Glenabedrig Bay. This is easy of access, and has 
3 and 4 fathoms water. Keep a cable’s length from the point in passing, 
and anchor the same distance eastward of it. About a mile eastward of 


ss 


of a mile above Cuinmore, but the best ang safest place is near the © 


this anchorage is a cluster of small Rocks above water; on the east side ~ 


of these a ship may ride safe in 5 fathoms water, keeping 2 a cable’s 


length from them in goingup. A vessel may also stop, with moderate — 
weather, in the Bay of Ruintalin, near the east side of the point, in 3 or 4 


fathoms. But to return to Ila Island—along the south coast ef which 


are numbers of Rocks both above and below water, but none above ik- 


mile from shore, except Oter, or Oteriranach. Beside this Rock, the 


two outermost are the Tarsker Rock to the S. W. of Taxa Island, anda 


Rock to the southward of Ardimersey. These are remarkable, large, and 
always above water; vessels therefore steering to the south of these, will 
clear all but the Oter. This is a small Rocky shoal lying nearly a league 
from Taxa Island, having 12 feet water upon it. It is also remarkable 
that there is always a stream of tide running over this rock, though no. 
perceptible tide near it. 

LOCH INDAAL. This may be said to be the only place in Ila where’ 
vessels, in winter time, can ride in safety. Here small vessels drawing 
9 and 10 feét water may ride, and be well sheltered; larger ships, draw- 
ing 15 feet, must ride with the mouth of the Loch open, and will there- 
fore not be so safe when the wind blows from the W. or S. W. But 
the best anchorage is at the farther end of the Loeh, called Kiliru Bay, 
when Bomore House bears S. 5S. E, lying somewhat nearer to the Ss. 
than to the N. side of the harbour, in 3 fathoms, sandy ground, Larger 


ships 


- 
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ships anchor more to the westward, bringing Bomore House S. E. by E. 
in 4fathoms. At the entrance to this Harbour are 2 spits of sand; one 
on the south side, which never dries, extending from Aturach Point 
northwards—the other running from the opposite side southward, which 
dries gradually. These two spits of sand almost enclose the Harbour, 
“and break off the sea. Inthe Channel between their two points are 2 and 
2 fathoms, lew water spring-tides. 
To sailinto Kilira Bay, keep nearer the N. side until you are about 
‘2a mile to the eastward of a Mill; you will then be a-breast of the two 
small spits of sand, or until Bentartavil Hill bears W. by S.; then steer 
E. right through the middle of the Bay, till Bomore House bears S. E. 
or S. $. E. then drop your anchor. Give a good scope of cable at first, 
that your anchor may fasten well in the ground; for a great many parts 
of the bottom are covered with long grass, hindering the anchor catching 
hold. 

Atthe eastern extremity of the Runs are the 2 small Oronsa Islands; 
a little tothe south of which isa Rock calied Coryderua; between that 
and Oronsa Island is no passage but for boats. To the northward of 
these Isles, but close in shore, are 2 more Rocks above water; and to 
the N. E. about 3 miles from them, is a small sandy Shoal, with 6 fathoms 
overit. Sailing northward, you will pass Tonvore Head, and reach the 
small Island Neve, behind which is Loch Groinard, too shallow for ves- 
sels to enter; but small vessels may lie in 3 fathoms behind the Island. 
You must beware of the Ballach Rocks, which are covered with spring- 


‘tides, and lie nearly a mile E. N.E. from Neve. To sail N. of them_ 


keep Tonvore-head Hill out to the N. by the Island. Farther north is 

Poscacan Rock, always above water, having no shoal near; but about a 

the td iength uorthward is a Rock covered and uncovered alternately by 
tide, 


_the middle of the rock, on which are 6 feet at low water. 
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TIDES. Between the Mall of Cantire and Gia Island spring-tides 
run about one mile an hour when strongest ; near Mackearmack Islands, 
about 3 miles ; near the S, E. coast of Jura, about 1 mile ; in the Sound 
of Ila, 5 miles; and neap tides iz. Along the S. coast of Ila the stream 
is scarcely perceptible until you reach the Mull of Kinho, where spring- 
tides run 4 miles an hour, and neap 1. From the Mall to the Runs, if 
mile an hour ; at the S. side of the Runs, 5 miles; near Oronsa Island, 6 
and sometimes 8 miles an hour, making a rough breaking sea, and whirl- 
pools, in which boats are frequently lost. From the Runs to Tonvore 
Head the stream is scarcely perceptible ; but near Tonvore it runs 4 
miles an hour. Between the Mull of Cantire and Gia and Jura the 
stream of flood sets northward. On the south side of [la it comes from 
the S. W. along the N. W. coast of Ireland, and divides on the S. E. part 
of Ila, near Achurin Island; one branch running through the Sound of 
Ila northward—the other running westward along the coast of Ila to the 
Mull of Kinho and tke Runs, from whence it stretches north-easterly 
along the N. coast of Ila to the Gulf of Corryvreckan. 

ORONSA and COLINSA ISLANDS. Oronsa, is much the smaller 
island, and is nearly 4 miles to the northward of Ruinanishag Point, in Tia. 
Off its southern sides are several Rocks, one of which extends W. S. W. from — 
Gnudimel, a small island on the S.E part of Oronsa. This Rock dries 
athalfebb. There is a shoal also about £ of a mile to the southward of 
At the S. W. 
point of Oronsa is [lana-roan; one mile S. W. of which are 2 or 5 Rocks 
which dry with spring-tiges only, and some shoals, on which the sea 
always breaks. 

A leading mark to go to the southward of these dangers is Ruvaal- 
bomtintia,: on with the south-end of Beninore hill im Jara. Sail not nearer 


to Colinsa Island than till Ruvaal point bears on the middle of the Hill. 
On 


488 THE GULF OF CORYVRECKAN, 


On the W. side of Colinsa are several Rocks and Shoals, lying a mile out 
from Ardskinisli-point: some are above, some below, and others dry only 
at low water, tlie sea breaking over them; you will avoid the whole of 
them by keeping about 2 miles from the shore, or 1 mile from those rocks 
you see above water. There is no anchorage on the W. side of Colinsa, 
and but indifferent on the E, side. 

The GULF OF CORYVRECKAN is formed by the N. end of Jura, 
and the Island Scarba ; it is distinguished by a violent breaking sea an 
whirlpools, partly occasioned by an excessive rapid stream, running over 
a steep Rock, at the N. side of the sound, near the W. Point of Scarba. 
This rock tapers almost to a point, over which the water is at least 16 
fathoms: a little distance from it, on the E, and W, sides, are 36 fathoms, 
and farther off, 47 and 50 fathoms: to the N. W. of it are 83 fathoms, and 
to the S. W, are 91 fathoms; so that it may. be conjectured to be nearly 
100 fathoms perpendicular. The Stream. is here excessively rapid, 
not less than from 12 to 15 miles an hour. The principal stream of flood 
enters from the eastward, and runs out N. W. forming an eddy from the 
Island of Scarba, on the W. side of Scarba. During "the time that the 
stream of flood runs westward, through the middle of this Sound, there isa 
counter stream running eastward, along theshores of Scarba; and atasmall 
point of that Island, opposite to the Whirlpools, it is returned southward to- 
wards them ; thus, by itsoblique direction, contributing tomcerease the fury 
of the waves. This counter-stream appears to run about 6 miles an hour. 

On the Jura side of the Gulf the sea rages, and; forms whirlpools, both 
with ebb and flood ; but the waves do not rise so high as on the Scarba 
side of the Gulf. Yet during slack water, which continues about + an 
hour with spring-tides, and an hour with neap, the surface of the water is.as 
smooth asin the neighbouring parts, and the stream setsin on the Jura side, 


-¥ an liour sooner than upon the Scarbashore. Should.a vessel become be- 


calmed near. the E. entry of this Sound, with flood and spring-tide, and 
should there not be a brisk breeze, it will be useless to attempt to pass 
the Gulf, either by sailing or towing: the most prudent way will be ta 
secure the hatches and endeavour, by. the sails and helm, to steer the 
vessel through themiddle of the Sound, between the most violent Breakers, 
which lie on each side. If the tide acd carry you near Jura, keep so 


“near, that the tide may carry you between the easternmost small Island 


and, Jura, by which means, if the wind is any ways favourable, you may 
get.into asmall Bay in Jura, opposite to the Island, where the ground: is. 
clean, and the shelter good. ‘To avoid being carried through Coryvreckan, 


‘coming from the S. with the flood, keep near Risantru Island, and a 


moderate breeze will be sufficient to convey you pass the Sound of: - 
Scarba ; or unless it is about am hour before high water, the tide will do it. 
In, the Gulf, it is high water at 4 past 4. 

To the S. on the shore of Kunapdale, is a small island, called Carsbt 
where is a small Creek, the bottom good, sufficiently sheltered, and enough 
water for the largest ships: anchor near the middle in 9 fathoms, when the: . 
S. Point of Han Carseg, bears W. 2S. There are 2 Rocks } way between: 
this anchorage and the. Narrow Sound, at the N. end of the Island; the 
southern, one is covered at high water only, and the other dries at 3 1, ets, 
reaching, within a sbip’s length of the Main. A good pilot may ese 
vessel this way through the N. entry Three-quarters of a mile to the 
northward:is Ruisker Island; about a cable's length N. E. by E. from. 
which is a rock, having 2 feet, at low water. Keep Jura Island open of | 
Ruisker, or the W. end of Ruisker on with Carrikendyve, and you will clear: 
it-on the W. side; or bring any of the Papsof Jara S, of Ruisker, and you. 
will) pass it-on the N. side. : 

To the eastward is Locu CRINAN, open to the westward, and not well. 


sheltered, though the ground is clean and good, It may sometimes he 
convenient 


LOCHS CRAGNISH AND MELFORT. 


convenient to run in here when the wind or tide is against you, The best 
anchorage is betiveen Tlan-Daveyn and a rock a quarter of a mile to the 
eastward, In moderate weather a vessel may stop any where northward 
of this Island, at about 2 cables’ length distance. ; 

~LOCH CRAGNISH has better shelter, good ground, and water suffi- 
cient for any vessel. In seasons, when hard gales should be guarded against, 
‘the best anchorage is at the E. end of Ilan-Rec, between it and Ormeg, 
Tn coming to this place, avoid a Rock lying about a cable’s length S. W. 
from the S. W. Point of Ilan-Makeriver. ‘The flood tide comes in along 
‘the E. side of Garririsa-Island, which is at the entrance of Loch Cragnish ; 
and goes out through the Sound, along its N. side. On the E, side of 
Gafririsa the stream does not run above 1 mile an hour; in the Sound, 
‘and between the Island and Cragnish-Point it runs 5 miles an hour ; there- 
fore, to sail through the Sound, you should have an ebb-tide. 

Litile Loch Cragnish is a cove at Castle Cragnish. A vessel may stop a 
tide at its mouth in 5 or 6 fathoms water; ‘but must not go into it, because 
the water becomes suddenly shallow. 

About mid-way, between Jura and Cragnish, lies Risantru-Island-; 
and nearly a cable’s length to the southward of it is a Rock dry at 1 ebb. 
Nearer to the shore of Castle Cragnish are Risan-vick-Faden Islands. 
About 2 cables’ length N. W. from the N. end of which is a small Rock, 
‘which dries at Z ebb. You may pass it on the W. side, when the epening 
between Risantru and the Main appears less than between Risantru and 
Jnra ; and on the E. side, when Risantru bears on any part of Jura. 

LOCH MELFORT, comprehends the whole space between Loing- 
Island and the Main; this therefore is a spacious harbour, capable of 
holding fleets of ships of war, the ground good, the depth moderate, and 
_ Aittle to fear, ‘in sailing in, but the stream of flood, which runs toward 
“Coryvreckan, A ship may stop any where on the E. side of Loing Island 
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alittle more than a cable's length from the shore, in from 4 to 8 fathoms 
water. You must avoid a rock, near Kilchattan, which is within a cable’s 
length of the shore, and dries about 4 ebb. A vessel may ride on the N. 
and E. sides of Shuna-fsland, in from 4 to 12 fathoms. But ships in winter 
will lie in smoother water in the Bay of Melfort, particularly E. of the 
Point of Artesture, in 10 or 12 fathoms; giving the point uf the Island, 
between Kilichoan and Artesture,a berth of above a cable’s length. 
or in Loch Armaday, off the Sandy Cove at Armaddy House, in from 6 to 
13 fathoms. Coming into this Harbour from the S. with little wind and 
flood tide, take Risantru and Risan-vich-faden Islands on the larboard 
hand, and you will avoid being carried by the stream into Coryvreckan 
Gulf. On the E, side of Scarba, a vessel may stop a tide, near the north- 
ernmost Houses, about 2 cables’ length from the shore. Near the point, 
on the S. side of this Bay, lies a Rocky Shoal, extending a cable’s length 
from shore, on which are only 6 feet ; to avoid it, keep Balnabua Island, 
known by a White-House upon it, ope of the N. Point of Scarba. 

On the W. side of Loing Island is Blackmiil Bay, sometimes a con- 
venient place to stop at, on accouat of the rapidity of the tides. Anchor 
in the mouth of the Bay, in 6 or 7 fathoms: when the northernmost point 
of Longa Island is just shut in with the N. part of this Bay. 

Nearly 2 miles farther is Llanakiran; about a cabie’s length southward 
of the S, end, of which lies a Rock, drying with spring-tides only. To 
the westward is a rock, or small island, called the Dusker. This has a 
Ledge, extending southward half a cable’s length from its S. end: and 
another, extending northward about the same distance from its northern 
side. Farther on is the Island Blada ; anda little more to the westward is 
Balnabua, having a House upon it. 

Black Harbour is a small Creek on the W. side of Loing, and E. of 
Blada Island and Dusker-rock, It is sheltered by rocks, to which small 

vessels 
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vessels make fast, riding safe in 2 fathoms water. The rock that shelters 
it most on the N. side, is the largest on that side the anchorage, having a 
Ledge running 4a cable’s length to the S. W. On the starboard hand 
going in,.is a ick which dries with spring-tides only. To avoid these 
rocks, keep midway between the rocks that are always above water ; or 

keep the N: end of the Hill of Balnahua Island, just shut on the west- 
ernmost high head of Mull. 

On the N. side of Balnahua-island is a ledge of rocks, running a } of a 
wil$ north-eastward, which dries with spring-tides only. To avoid its 
FE. side, keep Balnaliuna-House W. of the top of the highest Hill in 
Scarba, or shut in the Point of Duart, by Inish-Island. ; 

N. N. E. from Balnahua-Jsland, and 8. W.4 W. from the highest part 

_of Eysdil-Island. is a rocky Shoal, called Bono, on which are 4 feet 
water. To avoid this on the E. side, keep the S. extremity of Blada- 
Island on, ora little W. of the E. Point of Scarba; or bring the house 
of Balnahua a little W. of the highest Hill of Scarba: and to clear it 
on the W. side, bring the N. extremity of Blada on with, or open of, 


the E. point of Scarba; or the Point of Duart open a_ship’s length of 


Jnish-Island : and to avoid it on the N. side, keep the greatest Toiay rock 
in a line with the Point of Ross in Mull. 

North of Scarba are Longa-Islands ; N. W. of which are Garvye-lach- 
ma-more and Garve-lach-na-skain Islands. About a mile W. S. W. 
from the former is a smajl Rock, dry at spring-tides. Tlachann, on the 
W..end of Mull will carry you clear of it on its W. side; and the little 
Jow Island on with that Point, will clear it on the E, side :—there is also 
a Rock off its eastern side, about a cable’s length from the shore, which 
dries at ebb. About a} of amile E. S, E. from the N. end of Garye- 
_ lach-na-skain, there is another small Rock, dry at 7 ebb. Two miles 
to the north-westward of these Islands are others, called the Mare 
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Islands; the southernmost of which is called Ilanachu, and has several 
rocks about its S.E. point. The largest island is called Garvelach, and 
has a small rocky Island at its N. end, named Duncheon; 1 mile N. E, 
of which are the Toiay-rocks, both above water, and having deep water 
near them, 

Two miles to the northward of Black Harbour, is the harbour of 
Eysdil, difficult to enter, and fitted only for vessels that draw not above 
8 feet water; it is shallow, and but little frequented. The place of . 
anchorage is a little northward of asmall Point in the middle of the 
harbour, about £ a cable’s length off the shoree About 1 mile northward 
of Eysdil is Inish Island; and near its N. end is Bovacheryn, a rocky 
Shoal of 12 feet water, 5S. E.a quarter of a mile, is Duskere, a rock 
always above water. To sail on the N. side of Bovacheryn, keep the 
rock Toiay open of the W. end of Inish ; and to sail between it and the. 
Duskere, keep Eysdil open of Inish, Eastward of Duskere, there rune 
outa reef of rocks, which to avoid, you should bring Garvelach open 
of Inish. - ' 

To the eastward, you open the Loch, of Fuchan, whose entrance is 
nearly adry at low water, spring-tides, though the stream of tide runs 
strong through it. A small vessel may go in at 3 flood, by keeping near 
the E, side and anchor off Ardintallin-house. 

Farther N. is the Sounp oF KERARAY, i in which good anchorage may 
be found for ships of any size, it being a very 'y convenient place for ves- 
sels bound either north or southward, ‘The best parts to ride in are the 
Bay of Oben, and opposite to Oben near Keraray ; or between the Ferrye 
house of Keraray and Ardnachroik; mater nearer the latter, in 8 ot 
10 fathoms. 

Off Glenshilich, almost opposite to the Ferry-house of Keraray, is a 
rock, drying with spring-tides ; it lies one third from Glenshilich, Kecp 

the 


q 


-ranning 8 miles an hour, and breaking, 
.except at slack water. 


_ Lismore-Island and the main. 


LOCHS ETIVE AND CRERIN, 


the middle of the Sound, and you will avoid it. On the S. W. side of the 
Bay of Oben, i is also a Rock drying with spring-tides only ; about a cable’s 
length N. from the land, To sail along the N. side of it, keep about 
mid-channel, To sail between it and the main, keep the latter shut on 

eraray. Between pagnoby, Castle and Oben, is a narrow Ledge, dry 


at spring-tide, extending } a cable length westward of the point. 
Glatrach-Bay is at the N, end of the island; where a vessel may stay a_ 


tide on good bottom, on any side of a rock above water, or on either side 
of Ilanagaun. 

Off the S. W. point of Keraray-Island 1 mile, are Duskere and Bono; : 
the former always above water, the latter always below, though at low 
spring-tides the weeds which grow uponit, may sometimes be seen, To 
clear the W. end of this shoal, keep the W, end of Inish- Island E. of the 
Paps of Jura. ; 

LOCH-ETIVE, is an excellent harbour, when you are within it; but 
its entrance is shallow, being narrow, rocky, and the. stream very rapid, 
which makes it unsafe to go in 
There ave 2 Rocks in the channel; the south- 
most of which dries at low water, and the northmost at 1 ebb. The 


channel is on the south side of the rocks, about a ship’s length from the ; 


shore, Off the S. side of the Castle of Dunstaffanage, the anchorage is 
pretty good. Sail to this with flood-tide, and anchor directly below the 
Castle within a cable’s length of the shore. 

Having passed Ruinafanert-Point, you enter the Sound, between 
To the starboard the shore runs nearly 
straight, until you reach LOCH-CRERIN ; this is well sheltered and 
the ground good, and_the anchorage safe all over; but its entry is shallow, 
» gad the stream rapid. A vessel drawing 10 feet water, should not go in 
_ kefore 4 flood. Of the N. point of the entrance is a reef of Rocks, 
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extending S, W. nearly a } of a mile which is dry except at springs. 
Opposite this Ledge is ack y Shoal, ‘reaching from Uriska-Isiand 4 
way over; on this are 4 feet at low water. To avoid this shoak keep ones 
fourth from the dry rock, and three-fourths from Uriska; the best anchor- 
age is on the N. or S. side of Hanacailach, above a cable’s length from the 
shore ; this island is on the E. side of Uriska. 

The island of Lismore is long and narrow ; its eastern shore is straight, 
and without any good harbour. Opposite the S. end of Uriska, and 
nearer to Lismore-Island, is a Rock under water; 8. of which is the 
island of Ilanduerifure ; and at the S. E. end of Lismore.are some simall 
islands: the northern ones are called Ilanacloch, and_ the ‘southern onés 
Cleag; between both is a Rock, which dries at 4 ebb, It is therefore 
advisable in sailing from the southward towards Loch-Crerin, to leave 
all these on your larboard side, which you will easily do, by keeping 
nearer to the main. 

Off the S, extremity of Lismore-Island is Lady-Island, and farther off, 
the rock Carrikgindru; this bears S. E, from Duart Castle, in Mull, It 
is dry, except about high water, spring tides. North of Lady-island about 
12 mile is Berneray-Island, and between is akind ot bay, having midway 
a Rock, dry at 4 ebb, and a Shoal about a cable’s length to the westward 
of it, on which the least water is 12 feet. 

Ramsay-bay is at the N. W. end of Lismore, and reckoned the only 
safe anchorage round the island ; here the ground is good, the harbour shel- 
tered, and the depth sufficient for any ship. Take the Island that shelters’ 
the harbour on the larboard hand going in, and anchor nearer the N, side, 

N. of Ramsay 11 mile, is the small island of, Lanna 5 a cable’s 
length S. W. from oe is a Rock, which dries about 1 ebb, To the 
panties is Graskilan; and abont 2 cables’ length E. N. E, from Gras- 
kilap, is a Rock that dries at low water only ; to avoid its eastern side, 


bring 
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bring Castle-Stalker on with the Kirk of Appin. To the southward, 
near Portnahapin-Point, is a Rock always above water; anda cablers 
length from it is another, drying at 2 ebb. And about a cable’s length 
from Glashilan-Rocksisasmall rocky Shoal, of 6 feet. Lady-Island, either 
E. or W. of Glashilan, will clear it ; and to aoid it to the northward, keep 
2 cables’ leugth from Glashilan. 

You now enter LINNEHELOCH, alarge and safe branch of the sea, 
extending from the S. entry of the Sound of Mull, about 14 miles eas- 
terly, and containing Loch-Liven and Loch-Aber. Linneheloch is well 
sheltered, and the bottom good, but too deep for common anchorage : 
except in the bays. 

First on the eastern shore, above Castle Stalker, is the Sound of Shuna ; 
formed for an island and the main, and very safe for small vessels ; 


main, to avoid a Ledge, extending a little way southward from the island. 
In the entry are not more than 3 or 4 feet at lew water, spring tides ; but 
at high water there are 42 and 14 with neap tides ; the best anchorage is 
near the W, end of the Island, within a cable’s length of the shere. In 
sailing for Shuna, keep near the middle, to avoid a Shallow, lying between 
Portwahapin and Castle Stalker, and extending 4 of a mile from the shore; 
or keep some part of Ilanduerifure in sight by the N. end of Craig-Island, 
until you are 1 or 2 cable’s length from Shuna; then shut in Tlanduerifare | 
with Craig-Island, and sail in as before directed. To the northward is Tlan- | 
‘balnagowan, behind which vessels may ride in 10 fathoms, shells and 
mud ; or farther up, in 
LOCH.-LEVIN, a good and commodious harbour for large ships ; 
but they should have fiood to go in with; there being a Shallow at the en- 
trance, and the stream running 3 miles an hour, 


. A ledge runs northward from the poiat of Balachulis, above a cable’s 


to sail | 
in through the S. entrance, take £ flood, keeping about one third from the | 
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| Iength ; this must be avoided by keeping nearer the larboard shore; the | 
| best anchorage is in the middle, above Glencoe. There is also a reef run- 
ning westward ‘from Culchenna, the northernmost point of Loch-Levin. 

Farther N. is LOCH-ABER ; im sailing into which, take flood or slack 

water, for the Curran or entrance is narrow; and avert a sandy Shoak 

running from Ruchalochan-Point towards Curran, above acable’s length, 

having 9 feet on it. There is good anchorage for large vessels at the N» 

! 

| 

{ 


side of the Loch: smaller vessels will find a moderate depth on the E. 

side of the Curran, about 2 cables’ length from the shore ; or off Camus- 

nagaul, a cable’s length from the shore. Round Camusnagaul-Point, to 

the westward is Lochiel; sail between the two first Islands at Camusna- 
| gaul, and anchor above a mile N. of the entrance; for near that the 
grouid is rocky on‘both sides. On the western shore of Linneheloch, _ | 
W. of Ruchalochan-poiut, vessels may ride safe in moderate weather ; and 
also in Loch-Achori. 

Continuing along the shore, we arrive at the southern entrance of the | 
SOUND of MULL; through which the flood-tide sets northward 2 miles _ 
-anhour: vt the entry on the larboard side is Loch-Duart; at the mouth 
‘of which vessels may ride in 9 or 10 fathoms water. Mfacalirters-bay, lies 
also on the larboard side of the Sound, a commodious, and convenient 
| place ot stop in. Anchor any where, above a cable’s length from the 
| shore, except at the S. side of the Bay, where it shoals more than a cable’s 

length from high-water mark. ° 
Off the E. point of Macalirters-bay, is a Rock above water; and Ga 
| ther N. are 2 others. ‘Midway, or rather nearer the northern afde of the 
Sound, are 2 small Islands ; and to the W. a Rock under water. To the 
eastward are the Ardinrider Islands, between which and the before-men- 
tioned small Islands, and between the smallIsland and the Rocks of 
Macalirters bay, are ‘the passages into the Sound of Mull; the former a 
i muc 
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muth the deepest water. Nearly 2 miles from Macalirters is Coranihe- 
nach-Bay, where vessels may stay a tide, in summer, on good ground, 
about a cable’s length from shore, in 6 and 7 fathoms, 

On the oppesite side, is Loch-Alin; and to the S. E, is Attornish-Bay, 
Here a vessel may stop a tide, alittle E. of the ruinous Castle, a cable’s 
length from shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms; but Loch-Alin is well shetered, the 
ground good, and the depth moderate ;—but the entrance is narrow, and 
requires a leadiag wind, There is a kind of Bar at the entrance, having 
12 feet water ; and towards the S. only 6 feet at low spring-tides. 

Having passed Calashally, you will perceive some small Green Islands, 
near the middle of the Sound, between which and Mull-island is a Shoal, 
having 4 fect on its W. side. The best passage is to the N. of the Island; 
but should you sail between them and this Shoal, keep about one third 
from the Green-islands, and two thirds from the shore of Mull. The 
anchorage of Arras is fair, die ground good, and sheltered from westerly 
winds, Anchor any where, above 2 cables’ distance from shore ; bat the 
most convenient place is when tlie Castle bears W. or W. by N. 

From hence the Sound is clear fromdanger; and after passing a Rocky 
Shore on the larboard side, you will reach the Harbour of ‘Tobermorey. 
This is an excellent place for ships of all descriptions; having plenty of 
water, well sheltered all round, and the ground good. Large ships anchor 
any where, a cable’s length from shore; small vessels may ride more com- 
modiously on the W, side about a cables’ length E. of the southernmost 
house. 

To the northward the Channel divides, running westward towards the 
Sea, and eastward toward Loch-Sunart. The southern point of entrance 
to Loch-Sunatt is Auliston-point, about 1 a mile W. by N. from the ex- 
tremity of which lie 2 rocks, called the Stirks of Morven; the northern 
ene is covered with spring-tides only, but the southernmost dries at 4 ebb, 
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To sail between the Stirks and Atliston-point, keep within 2 cables’ 
length of the point; but to. sail to the northward of the Stirks, (which 
should be avoided if possible), keep near the northernmost Stirk. Far- 
ther out are the Red Rocks, which lie about a mile N. W.4N. from 
Auliston-point and dry at ebb. To sail close along the western side of 
the Red Rocks and Stirks, keep Drimnin-point, in Morven, §. by E. 
To sail along the eastern side, keep the ruinous House on Drimnin-point 
in one with Benyalla-hill, in Mull-island. About one third from the Red 
Rocks, and two thirds from the Stirks, is a small Rock, the weeds on 
which appear at low spring tides ; this must he avoided. To the east- 
ward of the Red Rocks is the New Rock, with 4 feet, water on it; a mile 
N.N. E. from the Harbour of Tobermorey. ‘To avoid it on the western 
side, keep within 4 a mile of the shore of Muil, To avoid it on the S. 
side, let Coil Island be hid by Ruardvore-point ; or let the Red Rocks 
appear in one with Ardsliganach Point. To clear it on the N, side, keep 
the Red Rocks open to the S. of a Rock near Ardsliganach. 

LOCH SUNART isa long Arm of the sea, resembling a river, except 
that there is no current, and very little tide. It is well sheltered, the 
ground mostly good, and capable of holding several hundred sail of men 
of war ; but its entrance is but little more than a cable’s length in width. - 
The dangers to be avoided; in addition to those already mentioned, are a 
Rock, westward ef Ardsliganach-point, about 3 a mile, which dries. at 
Zebb; anda small Shoal, between Lan-risca and Dan-carna, on which 
are only 6 feet: keep nearest Carna, and you will steer clear of it. The 
small Island Dungallan, has a Spit stretching a little way to the southward, 
to which give a berth. Having reached Camiseen, a Ledge runs S. from 
the eastern large Island, drying 2 hours before low water; and a sandy 
Shoal extends a cable’s length W. from the Island, at the Point E. of 


Camiseen, between the E, and W. sides. Between the 2 largest islands 
of 


@ 
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of Camiseen is good anchorage in 7 and 8 fathoms; and also on the W. 
side of the Point and Island S. E. of Camiseen. 

’ Off the town of Strontian also,a Sand-Bank extend sone third over, the 
‘S. end of which has 12 feet over it. At the head of the Loch, on the S. 
side over against Strontian, the anchorage is good; also on the S. tidé of 
Oransay-island, being sheltered with sufficient water for any ship: and in 
the Bight, at the E, end of the Island, there is good anchorage ata cable's 
Jength from the shore:—also opposite, on the E. and W. sides of the 
Point of Glenmore, on the N. side of the entry, a vessel may ride safe in 
‘moderate weather, about a cable’s length from shore, in from 5 to 10 
fathoms. It is high water in this Sound and adjacent Lochs at 4 past 5. 
Spring-tides rise 11 feet, and neap-tides 6 and 7. The stream of flood 
comes from the southward, and runs 2 miles an hour. 

Having conducted the mariner through the Sound of Mull, we shall now 
proceed along the N.and W. sides of MULL ISLAND. ° 

. About 33 miles from Ruardvore-point is Loch Mingary, where a small 
vessel may ride on clean sandy ground in 2 fathoms: Keep midway, or 
nearer to the E. side, anchoring a cable’s length above the entry. Three 
quarters ofa mile westerly is Loch’Achune, at the mouth of which, off 
Quinish-Point, a vessel may stop insummer. In the middle of this Bay 
is a Rock; and farther up, on the W. side, are 3 or 4more, drying about 
the first quarter ebb. 

Having rounded Caliach Head, which is rocky, you will open Loch 
Achamish: but the only clear part to anchor on, is near the Head of the 
Loch, 2 or 3 cables’ length from the sand: in sailing in, avoid a reef of 
Rocks, dry at low water, and stretching from Inivay-point 2 cables’ 
length. ‘Vo the westward is Rutresanish-Head, which is rocky. Sailing 
‘to the southward, you will pass this Head and Kernbulg Island to. Loch 
Tua, haying from the former head, toward Kernbulg, 12, 19, 26, 24, and 
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near the Kernbulg, 4 fathonis, spring-tides; here the stream runs*4 miles 
an hour. : sa © Path 
Kernbulg is about 2 miles from Mull Island, and is the N. easternmost 
of several others, called the Treshanish Islands, which extend thence 
nearly ina 8. W. ‘direction for 5 miles; the outer, or S. W. of which is 
named the Dutchman's Cap. Ye he 
We now approach Loch Tua, whose entrance is broad, but not shel- 
tered from westerly winds, and therefore cannot be reckoned a safe 
harbour. in stormy weather. : 
Between Gometra Island’ and Achersytvore is a Creek, no bad place 
for smail vessels, drawing not more than 7 or 8 feet; but about 2 way up 
the Creek is'a Rock above water: this is near the W. side, at which the 
sand dries at spring-tide. ‘The anchorage is on the E. side of the rock, 
with a fast on shore. as 
Between Gometra and Ulva Islands is Kylesavru Creek, where the 
shelter is good. A , 
The entrance to Loch Nakaul is to the southward: of Ulva and. Colosa. 
W. of Colosa Island almost 4 miles, lies the ‘rocky Isle of Statia; on | 
the W. side of which are several Rocks, the outermost lying nearly a mile 
from the island, and being always above water. There is no anchorage 
here, the ground being rocky all round the island. : ' , 
Between Staffa Island “and the shore of Mull;.somewhat nearer the | 
latter, lies the small Island of Ardniskere; from off its S. side isa little 
Rock above water. The depth is 12, 15, and 20 fathoms round: this 
island; and between it and Mull, 26, 30, and 33 fathoms; so that the 
channel is good to LOCH LEVIN or Scridan, This Harbour is large, 


‘safe, of easy access, aud capable of containing the largest ships ; it is, 


besides, well sheltered, the ground good, and the depth moderate. The 
best anchorge for large ships is within a mile of the Head of the Bay, in 
r from 
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from 9 to 16 fathoms water, There is no danger in sailing to this an- 
chorage. with a leading wind ; but in turning in or out, the three follow- 
ing Rocks, lying near the S. side, must be avoided:—On the S. side 
of the Loch, a little N. eastward of the rocks of Artun, isa Rock dry- 
ing with spring-tides only : this will readily be avoided, while any part 
of Ikolmkill is seen to the northward of the rocks. Abont 4 a mile east- 
ward from the point of Ormeseg, is. Caragin. Rock, covered only at. high 
spring-tides. And near Kilanag is another Rock, the middle of which is 
always above water: to avoid that part under water, keep the Point of 
Bourg shat in with Ikolmkill: this rock is named Skerinchilanag, about 
a cable’s length from which is a small Rock, dry at spring-tides only ;— 
there are also 2 others close in the shore of Kilanag, ‘The best anchorage 
for small vessels is between the Rock, just described, and the middle of 
Skerinchinalag, in 4 and 5 fathoms water. Opposite also to Skerin- 
cehilanag is anchorage ; and in the Bay eastward of Ormeseg; or 2 cables’ 
length S. of Caragin Rock. 


To the westward of the mouth of Loch Levit is Loch Laigh; this we 


cannot recommend, it being open to the N. but there is no danger in, 


sailing into it. 

To the westward is Ikolmkill Island, round which is no. Harbour; 
though in moderate weather, vessels frequently stop a tide on its eastern 
side, off the middle of the island, about a cable’s length from the shore, 
in 4,-5, or 6 fathoms water. 

Between Ikolmkill and Mull, the channel is called the Sound of 
Tkolmkill ; about the middle lies a Sandbank, extending 2 of a mile W.. 
_and S, from Ilanimbann—a spit running off from the W. end, within a 
cable’s length of [kolmkill. 

_ Near the N. point of Ikolmkill is the small island of Ilanuran; one mile 
and a half to the westward are the Relin Rocks, both above waters/and 
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about 1 from Relin, and < from Ikolmkill, are 2 small Rocks; that next 
Relin drymg at} ebb. Soay Island lies to the S. of Ikolmkill, about 2: 


‘miles; a little to the N.E. of Soay is a Rock, which dries at tebb. 


About 4-a mile S. of Soay, is another Rock, whicli.aiso dries at x ebb, 
There are 2 Rocks, with very little water over them between Tkolmkill 
and Svay, about one third fromthe former, and two thirds from the 
latter island. Care should be taken in passing between these islands to 


' steer nearer to Soay. 


S. W. from the 8. W. end of Mull, is a considerable cluster of ‘Rocks, : 
extending 4 miles in a south- Sea orly direction; the greatest part are 
above water, but some dry only at 4 ebb, and aus with spring: tides only: 
they are fled the Torrin Rocks, ind may be known by: the sea even in 
calm weather breaking, over them. About one mile westward of the 
highest Rock are 3.small ones, the western one drying at 2 hours’ ebb; 
‘To avoid these to the westward, keep beth Relin Rocks in sight by the 
W. side of Soay; 5. W. is also another, which the same mark will clear. 
About 8 miles S. W. by W. from Torrin Rock lies Duhiertach, a remark- 
able Rock always above water, and seen 3 and 4 leagues off. There 
runs a Ledge of Rocks from its western side about half a mile, the 
extremity of which and apart in the middle, is not covered before thigh 
water. 

At Duhiertach, Benimore, in Jura bears S. E. by S.; ;.the W. end of 
Ila 8. by E,; Bentinish Hill, in Viri Island N. by W. ear Between 
Ikolmkill and Duhiertach the stream of flood runs to the southward ; but : 
with neap-tides, it is not eveu perceptible. 

Loch Buy is in the 8, E. part of the Island, but too much exposed to. 
the S. W. winds in winter, and too subject to violent squalls of wing 
from the adjacent mountains, to be considered a place of safety ; never- 
theless, vessels frequently anchor there iy summer time, on the E, side, 


near, 
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near the head of the Bay. Reundinga Rocky Shore, you reach Loch 
Speliv: here is good riding and shelter, but the entrance is shallow, 
having not above three feet at low water, spring-tides; so that a vessel 
drawing 7 or & feet, must have half tide at least to go in with, and larger 
ships must wait till 3 flood; Loch Don is to the northward, but though 
a vessel may ride at its eects it cannot enter. 

C€QLL and ‘TIRLT ISLANDS. Directly west of the northern entrance to 


the Sound of Mull lies the Island of Coll, round which is no good an-— 


chorage. A vessel may, in Summer, stop in the month of Loch Achastil, 


a little above Soay, in 5 or 6 fathoms water, clean sandy ground, about 2 . 


eables’ length from shore; or in Loch Irin, half way up the Bay, in 3 or 
or 4 fathoms, about the middle of the island; but in winter these places 
must not be depended on. There are several Rocks about this ‘island ; 
off the N. E. point lies Ilanmore, and 2 or 3 more lesser Islands. Nearly 
a mile N. N. E. from Tanmore is Carn Cailock Rock, which dries at 4 
ebb; to the westward is another small Rock under water; it will there- 
fore be requisite to give this Point a good berth. 

Along the west side of Coll there is no anchorage whatever, nor any 
Rock distant from the shore; but near the Sound of Guna; about 2a 
mile 8. from the W. end of Coll, is one, which dries at'E ebb ; and about 


zamile W, of Soay, is another, which also dries at 4 ebb, The Rock’ 


Bodentick also, on the E, side of the entrance to Tei Achastil, dries 


with spring-tides only, and is little more than acable’s length from a-Rock- 


near Point Runasaich: there isa Rock also about one mile to the éast- 
ward of Boderrick, which drie, about’ Zebb. These are the only Rocks 
lying at any tae te from the shore, “which may be ly dan- 
ar 

To the S. W. is the Island of Tiri, between which ahd’ Coll .thére isa’ 
Channel, called, fram an island situated midway, Guna Sound. ‘To sail 


} 


| rise 10’ feet—neap: and. 5 and 6. 
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through this Sound, from the southward, kéep the middle, or abont ones: 
third from either side, leaving Guna Island to the starboard. On the S,. 
side of the Sound, about 2 miles E. from Kylis, lies a small Rock, dry at 
spring-tides only; it bears S..E. 4 /E. from the We end of Gana Island, 
To sail to the southward of this Rock, bring Benbynish Hill ‘to the 
southward of the Rock at the extremity of Seay, resembling a Hilloek ; 
to. go to the northward, bring the Hillock Rock on the middie: 
Benhynish. 

Round Tiri Island is no safe anchorage except in summer. A vessel 
may stop in Travay Bay, 2 cables’ length from the shore. Almost every 
Peint in Titi istand has a Ledge or Rocks running from it, pafticalarly. 
Hynish and’ Ruihanish, the two Points of Travay Bay, Kylis, both N.-and 
8. sides, and the west end of Guna Island. About a mile westward of? 
Craignish Point is a Rock, drying at + ebb; N. westward of Craignish’ 
are Skerenhough Rocks; Duskere, tlie outermost of which, is about 9 
miles from the shore, and always above water. Half a cable’s length S. E. 
from Duskere isa small Rock, dry at } ebb: excepting this, there is 
no danger whatever in sailing round Duskere. S. a little W: of Tiri; 
about 7 miles, lie Boinshly Rock, which is dangerous, being seldom — 
uncovered: in day-time it may be distinguished by the Bréakers over ‘it. 
Skerivore ‘Rocks lie still farther off, and are always above water; they 
extend 4 of amile, and may be seen 4 leagues off in clear weather, There 
isa Reefruns from the E, end of Skerivore, which dries at 4 hours’ 
ebb ; and there isa Rock, dry at 4 ebb, lying nearly a mile east from it ; 
also another Rock, lying W. 8. we one-third W. frem it, about a miles 
this dries att ebb, It is here high water at 4 past 5. 

TIDES. On the west coast of Mull island it is high water at 5, fall 
and ¢hange jbutiat and near Ikoliwkill at 2 past 5; ordinary spring-tides 
‘The stream along the western shores of 

Mull 
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Muil comes from the sonthward, but runs northward on both sides of 
Ikolmkill, from thence towards the Treshanish Islands, and along the 
western main of Scotland. Some leagues west of Mull the flood sets in 
from the 5. W. passing Skerivore Rock, toward. Tiri Island, at the W. 
end of which it divides, one stream running eastward along the south 
sides of Coll, &c. the other along their north sides. Along the west 
coast of Mull its velocity is not more than 2 miles an hour, when 
strongest; but between Treshanish Islands.and the N. W. head of Mull, 
spring-tides ran 4 miles an hour; on the southern sides of Mull, the stream 
is scarcely perceptible. 


From MULL ISLAND to SKY ISLAND. 


oe Sound of Mull, is bounded by the High Land of Ardnamurchan ; 
off this coast are neither Rocks nor Shoals, except close to the 
shore; but 2 of aleague N. E. by N. from Faskadil, is one which dries at: 
spring-tides only, called Bo-Askadil Rock. Ardminish Point, has a 
small Rock under water nearto it, give it asmall berth, and you will 
pass in 7 fathoms to Loch Mudart, fit only for small vessels, in summer 
seasons: the entrance is dangerous, and requires a pilot: Loch Kentray 
is still worse, and quite open to the N. and N. W. winds. The N. side 
of Loch Mudart is formed by the Island Teona, near the west end of 
which ave several Rocks, the outermost being 4 of a mile from those 
Rocks which always appear. About a cable’s length N. W. from the 
Rock on the S, side of the entry, is a little Rock, drying: at spring-tides 
only. To sail along the N. side of this Rock, in going up Loch 
Mudait, keep midway between the visible Rocks, and anchor near the 
Island Teona. - i 


‘To the N. eastward is Loch Aylort, where, in fair weather, vessels may 
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ride safe on the S. side, a little east of the Island Gower, in 4 or 5 fathoms 
water. Loch Nanaugh is a little farther northward ; but like the former 
Loch, it is too open to the westward to be considered safe, unless to small 


vessels, who may anchor within the small Islands of Drimnindarik, on 


the N. side of CabberIsland. Along the northern side of the entrance to 
this Loch is Treen Island, and some rocks near it whieh must be 
avoided. 

Rounding the point of land N. W. of Treen-Island, there are several 
Rocks blocking up the entrance, almost to Loch Nagaul, and rendering it 
necessary to have a pilot to enter there, 

Northward of Loch Nagaul are several Rocks, both above and under 
water, the farthermost of which is 3 of a mile from the shore, and lies 
abreast of Cross. 

LOCH NEVISH is large and well sheltered, capable of holding a 
fleet of the largest ships; the bottom good, but toward the middle, too 
deep for ordinary vessels, having 40, 50, and 60 fathoms. About the mid-: 
dle, at the entrance, lies a Rock, called Bontru, dry at low water: keep 
Inveree-House in sight to the southward of Raraal-Point, and you will 
sail clear to the southward of it, Between Ruyzal and Scotois-House are 
also two Rocks, near the shore, dry at halfebb. A Rocky Ledge 
extends a cable’s length easterly from Ruraal-Point, the W. end of which 
dries at half-ebb.. The best anchorage is in that part which runs S, 
eastward, any part of which is good ; but it requires a great deal of cable 
out, or an anchor on shore. In summer small vessels may stop in the 
Bay of Inveree, off Scotois-House, in a moderate depth; for there it 
shallows fast, and you may drop your anchor in from 20 te 12 fathoms 
in safety. ; 

Sailing N. easterly, you will enter the Inner Sound—that is, the passage 
between Sky-Island and the Main, On your starboard’ side, about 6 

i miles 
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‘miles from Loch Nevish, is Loch Hourn, large and well sheltered, 
‘the access easy, and bottom good. The anchorage from Rafer to Baris- 
dale is every where good, avoiding only a Rock nearly in the middle of 
the entrance of the Loch, always above water; from which to the east- 
‘ward, the water is shallow for about a cable's length: at the east Point of 
Arnisdale-Bay, is a Rock above water, 1 of a mile eastward of which 
is another, drying with spring-tides only. In sailing in, keep one third from 
the larboard shore, until you are about 4 of a mile from the 2 small 
Islands next eastward: small vessels generally ride in the Bay of Arnis- 
dale, in a moderate depth. i 

Westward of Loch Hourn, is the Island Oronsa, lying at the larboard 
entrance of Loch Indaal, in the Island of Sky. In this Loch ships of any 
burthen may ride safely, particularly on the 8. W. side, under the shel- 
ter of the Peninsula. Proceeding up the Inner Sound of Sky, you will 

-meet with neither rock, nor shoal, until you have passed the Kyle-Rea, 
or narrowest part; neither is there any stream perceptible throughout; 

-the ground is all good, excepting only a few rocky spots near the land ; 
but the water is too deep for anchoring unless within 2 cables’ length of 
_ the shore. 

' From Oronsa Island southward, there is no danger a cable’s, length 
from the shore. Off the Point of Slate, but near the shore, are 2 or 3 
small Rocks above water, you approach the Lochs Eysort and Slepin, the 
former of which runs to the eastward. 

Loch Slepin is a good place for ships of any burthen to stop in, except 
when the wind is south; at which time a great swell sets in, and makes it 
hard riding. 

To the westward of the Aird of Strath is Loch Scavig, where the 
anchorage is always unsafe. To the westward is Soa-Island.. Haying 
passed the Point of Ruindownan, you enter Loch Brittle: Here the 
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ground is good and clean; but it is too open to the S. and westerly winds 
to allow vessels to ride, unless in summer weather. \ 

RUM ISLAND lies S. W. from Soa; the only Harbour to which is 
Loch Skresort, on the eastern side of the Island: vessels ride on its. S. 
side in 3 or 4 fathoms; when Benmore-Hill bears S. W.~ There are no 
rocks or dangers round this Island but what are above water, and close 
to the shore. - 1 

S. E. from Rum about 4 miles, is Egg-Island; at the S:E. end of 
which is a small Island called Hastil. On the W. side of this little Island 
a vessel may stop in moderate weather in 4 and 5 fathoms. There are a 
few rocks round this Island, but none extending more than Za mile from 
shore. The S. end of Egg-Island is about 62 miles ‘from Ardnamurachan, 
Between Egg-Island and the Coast of Scotland there is searcely any tide; 
but between Egg-Island and Rum Island it runs about 1 mile an hour. : 

To the S. W. of Egg Island is Muke, a small Island, round which there 
is no place fit for anchorage. On the north side of this Island, about 2 
of a mile from shore, is a Rock above water, on the N. and E, side of 
which are Ledges, dry with spring-tides only: and on the south side 
is a Rock under water, lying about + of a mile from shore. 

To the N. W. of Rum lies Cana-Island. Here isa small, but well. 
sheltered Harbour, commodiously situated for vessels bound either N. or 
8. and consequently much frequented. On the S. side of the entrance is 
a Rock, lying off a cove in Sandy-Island. The N. E. end of this rock is 
covered at high water only. More than a cable’s length to the westward. 
and §.S. W. from Coraghan Point, is a small Rock, within 2 a cable's 
length of the shore of Sandy-Island, which dries with spring-tides only. 
Whien the easternmost house of Coraghan is hid by Coraghan-Point, you 
will be past this rock; and when this house is seen fairly by the point 
you are abreast of it. The best place of anchorage is near the w. 


side 
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side of the bay, in 3 and 4 fathoms. On the W. side of Coraghan-Point, 
within the arbonn, and about a pistol shot from the shore, isa Rock 
which dries at- 2 ebb: this must be carefully avoided. 

_ About 24 iniles south from the west end of Cana-Island, is a Rock 
above water, called the Humela : near it is also a small Rock under water. 
Round the Humela are 3, 4,6, and 7 fathoms water: between it and 
Cana 13, 16, 14, sy near the latter 19 fathoms. S. W. a little W. of 
Humela, distant 32 miles, lie Hysker-Rocks, or Islands ; and about I a 
mile S.W. from the W. end of Hysker, are some Rocks and Shoals, partly 
dry on spring-tides only. There are also other Rocks,. lying about 44 
miles S. W. by W. from Hysker, which dry only at low water spring tides. 

We now return to the S. W. coast of Sky-Island. About 5 miles N. 
W. from Loch Brittle, is Loch Eynort, between which the coast is free 

_from rocks or any danger whatever ; but opposite to the entrance of the 
Loch lies a Rock always above water, call yanankere, about the distance 
of 4 a mile from the land. 

From hence to Lech Bracadale the shore is without danger ; and the 
distance is about 6 miles. Loch Bracadale is a large Bay, branching into 
several lesser Lochs, which become good Harbours. Loch Harpart is the 
southernmost, capable of containing several hundreds of the largest ships, 
quite land-locked, free from either rocks or shoals ; the water of moderate 
depth, and the ground extraordinary good. Ships may stop at the mouth of 
Loch Harpart, on either side, between Island Oronsa and Bracadale ; and 
from Bracadale any where to the head of the Loch, secure in all weathers, 

Leech Harloch is sheltered by the point of Balimore and the islands 
Harloch and Hayerser, The best anchorage is above Ballimore-House, 
in 5 or 6 fathoms. Skeribuag and Harloch-Island open of cach other, 
isthe mark to run in by, Within Loch Harloch, and nearest to its head 
is a Rock, dry with spring-tides only. Loch Nagulin and Loch Varksag 
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being open to the southward, can be considered only as stopping places, 
though the ground is clean, and there is no danger in the way to them. 

Steering westward along shore from Loch Nagulin, you will see some 
Rocks above water, called Macleod’s Maidens; west of them, and about 
2 miles from shore, isa Rock called Skeratt, above water. Nearit is one 
which dries at? ebb ; and another, drying at 4 ebb, lies between Skeratt 
and Copnahow-Head, about 4 a mile from the former. The coast all 
along from Macleod’s Maidens to Copnahow-Head is rocky and _steep-to, 
The stream along the coast is scarcely perceptible. It is high water at 
6 oclock, full and change ; spring tides rise 11 feet ; neap 5 or 6. From 
Copnahow-Head the coast runs nearly north about 6 miles, free from rocks, 
or any danger lying off the shore. 

LOCH PULTEEL, is a good Bay for ships in moderate weather, for 
the ground is good, py the depth moderate; but the riding is very hard 
with W. and N. W. winds. At the head of the Bay to the southward 
are 2 Rocks near the shore, one lying on tlie east side of a small low 
Point, its top being above water; the other, aboata 3 of a mile to the 
eastward, dry at low water. Small vessels ride safe within the first men- 
tioned rock. Proceeding northward, you will round Galtrigil-Head, and 
enter Loch Foltart. 

LOCH FOLIART is a fine Bay for ships to fun into, there being ne 
rocks or shoals within it which are not close to the shore. In the wide 
part of the Loch the water is too deep for any anchorage, being 50 fa- 
thoms within 2 cables’ length from the shore ; but at the head of the Loch, 
in Dunvegan-Harbour, or within the small islands on its western side, is 
good shelter for ships of any size, In sailing for Dunvegan-Harbour, give 
the extremity of Yegart-Point and the middle from that to Gravilan- 
Island, a moderate berth ; for a Ledge runs about a cable’s length from 
the Point, and there isa Shoal lying near the small-Rock abeve water, 
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on which are but 4 feet. ‘To clear the Shoal, keep Galtrigil-Head open 
with Yegart, On the west side of Dunvegan Harbour, W. by S. from the 
castle, is asmall sunk Rock, having 6 feet over it, to avoid which, bring 
Yegart- -~Head and Boterey-Head in a line. Sailing for the ancherage 
south of Greenock and Skiandin-Islands, keep midway between Greenock 
and Uginish, to avoid a Rock lying S. E. of Greenock, about 2 cables’ 
length off. And eastward of Skiandin-Islands, keep midway between 
Greenock and rem to avoid a Rock lying S. £. of Greenock, about 
2’cables’ length off. And eastward of Skiandin-Island, is a sunk Rock, 
on which are 9 feet: it is about 4a cable’s length from the island. You 
may anclior any where above Skiandin-Island in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

Loch-Bay may be considered a branch of the Loch-Foliart: it is capa- 
cious, easy of access, the bottom good, and sufficiently sheltered from all 
winds, near the head on the soutirside. 

From Ardmere-head the coast winds northward, is an, iron-bound shore, 
and steep, without any danger whatever. Having weatliered Vaternish 
Point, you open Loch Snisort. 

LOCH SNISORT is of easy access, its depth in most parts 
moderate, the anchorage well sheitered, the ground good, and within 
it, fects of the largest ships may ride safely in all weathers. In the middle 
lies a string of small islands, called Han Ascrib; 4 a mile eastward from 
tlie middie of which is a small rock, whose top is always uncovered. On 
the eastern side of the Loch is the Bay of Uig, The anchorage is at the 
head of the Bay, in passing to which, keep rather nearer the starboard 

_side, on account of a Ledge extending about a cuble’s length from the N. 
side, and dry at low water. Anchor eastward of this Ledge, in from 3 to 
5 fathoms; or stop ay where in the Bay. In the Long Reach, which 
‘suns from Liandill to Sorranish, vessels may anchor any where, particularly 
otf Clucbamich and Kingaporongh, ‘This-branch of the sea might properly 
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be called Loch Snisort, West of Sorranish aneliown gel ig another inle?, 
where the anchorage is good in from 3 to 6 fathoms; and to the westward 
of Liandil, is Loch Grisernish, in sailing for which, avoid 2 Rocks, the one 
a eable’s length N. of the extremity of the Aird—the other to the south- 
ward, about 4 a cable’s length from the high water mark, both dry at low 
ebb. Run cis a mile before you anchor, and in some parts below-you will 
find the ground foul. 

We now proceed northward, rounding the Ru-Borniskilag to Duntu- 
Lim Bay, which is in the channel between Hulin-Island and Sky, 

Three miles west of Hulim Esland, and nearly the same distance from 
Ru-Borniskilag, is Yesker, a remarkable rock, always appearing above 
water. Close to it are 11, 14, and 20 fathoms. Farther north are Fladda 
Huan-Islands ; 2} miles from which N. by W. a little westerly, is Sker- 
griatich, a’small rock not 30 yards long, and dry at } ebb: when Sker- 
griatich can be seen, you may sail witht a cable’sterigth of it on all sides, 
‘There is also a rock covered with spring-tides only, lying 13 mile easteriy 
from Fladda Huan, called Skermamule, and about a cable’s length from 
the south end of Skermamule, is a small spring-tide rock. Wolamore is 
a small island at the south end of Fladda Huan, near which are 4 or 5 
others, the easternmost of which is called Boteroyng. ‘Trodda is an 
Island lying about 3 of a mile from the most northern point of Sky.’ 
Between is a good passage round Sky, having 37 fathoms midway. Kil- 
maluik Bay is to the southward of Tradda, and is on the N. E. coast of Sky. 

Following the eastern shore of Sky, you will arrive at Loch Staffin ; and 
proceeding southward, the shore of Sky, is without rock or shoal for 17 or 
18 miles; but tothe eastward, nearly midway of the channel, lies the island 
of Rona, within 4 a mile of the N. end of which are several Rocks above 
water: and abottt a mile off is Ganichan Rock, which dries at low water. 

To the south of Rona is Raza Island, hetween them is a channel, with 
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from 15 to.38, fathoms. water. .The passage is by leaving Maltca-bill and 
Island on the starboard side ; sailing southward, you will then go between 
_# small Islands, lying midway, where you will have 22 fathoms water, 
these Islands being steep-to. At the N. W.end of Raza, lies the Island of 
Flodday, to the west of which are 2 small Rocks under water, within $a 
mile of the shore. ‘Towards the 8. W. end of Roza is Clachan Bay, where 
the ground and shelter are good, and the depth moderate, The stream of 
flood sets in here from the N, running 2 miles an hour: in other parts it is 
_seareely perceptible. 
On the shores of Sky, before you come from the northward to Clachan, 
is the little Harbour ef Portree, weil sheltered and good, having from 5 to 
i4 fathoms, and no danger, except a Rock, partly above water, about 
_a cable's length from Airderachig Poimt, as you enter the anchorage. 
Ardvorvish Head, is directly opposite to Clachan Bay. ‘To the north of 
this head is a small Rock under, and another above, water, situated in the 
middle of a kind of cove, formed so by Ardvornish-head ; keep therefore 
a little out towards the middle of the passage, and you will easily avoid it. 

To the southward of Ardvornish-Point is Loch Sligachan, its entrance 
is very narrow, and requires a leading wind and flood-tide, or slack water. 
Yet this Loch is well sheltered, the ground good, and the depth sufficient 
for any ship. Sailing in, there are 3 Shoals tu. be avoided. é 

To the south-eastward is the Island of Scalpa, between which and Raza 
Island, is a good passage, with from 4 to 20 fathoms water. Loch Eynort 
is behind the island of Scalpa. : It is well sheltered, its access safe, its 
ground good, and its depth moderate. 

On the east side of Scalpa-Island, about a mile is Longa Island, N. E. 
of which, and nearer Scalpa, is Skerinderick-island ; nearly $a mile north 
of. which is Skerintarson-Rocks, drying at } ebb.’ To clear them on the 

1 Gast pe ales bring Longa Island eastward of Skerinderick. To go. west of 
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them, bring Castlenafuchag, m Sky, im one with Longa Island. Two 
miles and’a half to the southward, is the Isle of Pabbay, behind whieh 
on the shore of Sky, and opposite to Broadford, vesse!s may ride a tide; 
but beware of a Rock under water, uearly south of the anchorage, anda 
rocky Ledge stretching from Pabbay Island towards the anchorage. 


FROM the INNER SOUND to CAPE WRATH. 


» has been already said the Inner Sound of Sky is free from any danger 
whatsoever, until you have passed Kyle Rhea ; you will then mect with 
asmall Rock, called the Cailach-Stone, abouta cable’s length from the 
Point of Sky: this is covered at high water. To clear this, bring Dune 
can-hill, in Raza-Island, on with a confeld at Kulakan. 

Sailing eastward from Kyle Rhea, you will enter Loch Duich and Loch 
Loung, the former of which lies to the southward, is weil sheltered, and 
capable of holding a great number of ships; but as the stream through 
Kyle Rhea is rapid, running with spring-tides 7 miles an hour, and witk 
neap-tides 2, flood-tide should be taken to enter this Lech. Dunarua is 
therefore a good place to stop for the tide. On the west side of the 
entrance to Kyle Rhea, near Leiner, a rocky ledge extends from the shore 
eastward about 2 cables’4length, Bring Sandy-Point, at the mouth of 
Loch Hour, open of Dunarua-Point, and you will easily avoid it. Having 
taken the flood, sail into Loch Duich, keeping the island at the entrance 
on your starboard side, and avoiding a small Rock about a 4 of a mile 
above the Island, which lies about a cable’s length from the shore. Tha 
stream here runs 5 miles an hour, when strongest, Loch Loung is a long 
narrow branch, running more northerly; the entrance to which is shallow, 
having not above 6 feet at low water. Anchor in the broadest part, one 
mile up. 

The chanpel from the entrance to Logh Duick runs.avesterly, and is 
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called Keilaken-Channel. Here spring-tides run 5 miles an hour ; and the 
flcod setting in from the N. W. meets the stream from the southward, off 
the mouth of Loch Duich, into which they both turn together. We have 
mentioned the Cailach-stone, beside which there is no danger until you 
reach Castlenatuchag, from whence a Rocky Ledge runs half way over to 
the small islands; to avoid which, it is advisable to sail nearer to the 
islands ; and about 4 a mile W. from Keilaken is a Rock, dry at low 
water ; this lies about two eables’ length from the slrore of Sky ; to avoid 
it, keep Castienafuchag eastward of Reilaken-head. The coast from hence 
runs N. easterly, towards the mouth of Loch Carron; having many Rocks 
and small islands along shore, though none extend more than 4a mile out. 

Loch Carron is large, and finely sheltered; the ground is good, buat 
the entrance is narrow, and the passage to it so encumbered with Rocks, 
that it should not be attempted by stangers. To the northward is 
Loch Kishoren, in which the ground is good, and the depth sufficient ; 
but too much exposed for vessels in winter time. The best anchorage is 
at the head of the Bay, in 8 and 10 fathoms; or between the Island, 
at the $. side of the entry, and the point of land nearest to it, in from 32 
to 6 fathoms. The shore now turns west, and at the distance of about a 
mile from it, you will see the Croulin Islands, 3 in number. To the 
north is Tuscag, a small Bay upon the main, sheitered from all winds 
but the south. In the entry near the middle, a small. Rock dries with 
spring-tides only ; by keeping near te either side, it will be avoided. The 
ground is clean, and the depth sufficient for any ship. From Tuscag the 
coast runs northerly ; having two small Islands, and also two Rocks above 
water, near the shore, until you reach Applecross. From hence running 
aiong shore, you will meet with no danger, until you reach Runawhagh 
Point, the southern entrance to LOCH TERRIDEN, a little way off 


which point isa Roek under water, which dries at spring-tides. Ex- 
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cepting this Rock, there is no danger im sailing into, or up this Loch: 
for Skerintram Rock, which lies on the N. side, is always above water, 
with deep water all round. Here therefore the access. is easy, the 
ground good, and so well sheltered, that several hundred of the largest 
ships may ride with safety in all weathers. Phe best place for anchorage 
is in Loch Stieldag, between the two Narrows, on the south side of the 
bason, or any where above the second Narrow, whieh is what may 
properly be ealled, och Ferriden. 

Farther N. is LOCH GERLOCH, large, well sheltered, the ground: 
in all parts clean, holding well, and capable of containing a fieet of the 
largest ships. There are no dangers either in or near it; and when it 
does not blow hard from the W. or S. W., ships may ride in any part, 
particularly on the E. side of island Longa. Jn winter the best an- 
chorages are, between Flowerdale, and Island Horisdale, in from 9 to 20 
fathoms water. Small vessels may ride on the W. side of this Island, 
S. E. of a Rock above water. 4 i 

TIDES. It is high water here, and at Rona, and the north part of 
Sky, at 6 o’clock, full and change; but to the westward, near Sker- 
griatich Rock, the stream does not turn till 8 ; the tide sets in from the 
southward, turning eastward, to Galtrigit Head, Vaternish Point, and 
between Fladdahuan Island and Sky; from thence it runs along Island 
Trodda, northward between Sky, and the Islands Rona and Raza, 
untilit meets the flood coming through the inner sounds of Loch Kis- 
bourn, in Applecross; where turning northward, they run gently along 
the main. Spring-tides rise 11 feet perpendicular—neap tides 6 or 7. 
There is but little strength in the stream of flood, except near the Head- 
lands, Galtrigil, Vaternish, and “Ru-Hunish, where it sometimes runs 3 
miles an hour ;,and near Skergriatieh, where it runs 5 miles, and from 
1 to 2 with neap tides. From Gerloch along the coast northward to Ru 

More, 
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More, it is high water at 2 past 6; and from Ru More to Cape Wrath, 
‘at 7; the tide is scarcely piereot bic: unless near Ru Stoir Head, or in nar- 
row entrances, where it sometimes runs one mile, and Gh 42 mile. 

From Gerloch to Ru Rhea the distance about 12 miles ; to the eastward 
is LOCH YEW, a place large and well sheltered, forming a Bay of easy 
‘access, a moderate depth of water, and having baad holding anchorage, 
where whole fleets may ride in the greatest safety at all times. The best 
places to ride, are on the E. side of the Island Yew, at the E. side of 
the Bay of Tunag, and off Inveraspadals at the opposite side of the Loch. 
Rounding Ru Udrigill you open Loch Camiscanick.. To the eastward is 
Loch Beg, called also the little Loch Brim. To the northward of this 
Loch are several Islands, lying before LOCH MORE, or Great Loch 
Brim ; this is a great and safe branch-of the sea, capable of accommo- 
dating the largest fleets, and having no Rocks or Dangers within it, 
except a small Ledge on the east side of Ullapool, extending above a 
cable’s length from that shore; which is avoided by keeping one-third 
from the Uliapool side. You may anchor in this Bay in 14 and 15 
fathoms water, above a cable’s length from the shore, or any where above 
Logic Point, in from 13 to 24 fathoms. Shouid you, in entering or 
sailing from this Loch, go between the larboard point, or Ru-handerrick, 
and ithe €arniskere Islands, remember to give the former a berth on 
account of a Rock, called Nuela, which lies nearly a cabie’s length from 
the shore, and dries about 4 ebb. 

On the N. E. side of Loch More is Martin, behind which is an har- 
bour called Loch Kenort, where vessels may ride safe in 4 and 5 fathoms, 
good ground, and wellsheltered. All the Islands between Ru-handerrick 
and Ru More, are called the Summer Islands, or Islands Haurera. Among 
them are several Rocks, not always to be seen. 

Shandorny Harbour is a kind of sound between Rishil and Ru-Vaterui. 
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Sail in along the south side of the Island, and when safe in, you may ride in 
3 fathoms, clean ground. To seaward is the Island Muligrach. There isa 
Rocky Ledge extending from the Point of Riv-ia Ru-more about 1 over 
to Muligrach Island. Sailing round Ru-More to the eastward, is Loch 
Eshibreky. 

Some little farther north is “eye Inver, directly before the entrance to 
which, lies the Island Soya, and to the southward, the little Island Cleat. 

Having passed the Headland Ru Stoir, you wili to the eastward per- 
ceive the island Ouldenay. Vessels sometimes sail to the southward of 


_Crona Island into the narrow Sound, on the south side of the Island Olde- 


nay, where they can anchor in 6 and 8 fathoms: but go not on the cast 
side of Crona, for tneré are several Rocks, one of which dries at low wa- 
ter; and many others are scattered about, generally appearing above 
To the eastward of Ouldenay Island are others, but they are all 
too near the shore to pass between them and it. The next eastward is 
Loch Niet and Loch Ardvar, both fit for small vessels only, 
LOCH KYLESCOUGH isa large and well-sheltered branch of the 
sea, the approach to which is safe, and the anchorage good; but for seme 
miles within the Loch the water is too deep for ordinary vessels, being 
from 39 to 50 fathoms, unless you carry an avchor on shore. Above the 
Island Ranich, where the contracted channel begins again to widen, ships 
may anchor any where, the stream in the narrowest part ranning not more 
than one mile an hour. The only Rock necessary to notice, lies near the 
Island Calaway, otf the larboard side of entrance, it bears W.S. W. from 
it, and dries at low water ; keep Runachusan Point in Ouldenay Island 
on with the extremity of Ru Stoir, and you will clear this Rock to the 
southward, At the north side of the entrance to Loch Kylescough, is 
Loch Sark, and N. of Sark lies Loch Calaway. 
To the westward are the Istands Calaway-More, and Calaway-Beg, be- 
tween 
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tween which is no passage. Farther off, a little to the northward of west, 
are the Mellan Islands, having a small Rock, which dries at low water, 
a little south of the easternmost Island; between this and Calaway Islands 
there is a good passage, with 27 fathoms midway, and through which you 
may pass from Loch Kylescough to Loch Badaluil. This Bay is sheltered 
by anumber of small Islands, and has good anchorage, with plenty of 
water for any ship ;—there are two Channels to enter, but the best is 
through the middie, leaving three large islands on the larboard sidt ; 3; give 
each [sland a moderate berth, and anchor near the middle of the Bay in 
‘10 or 12 fathoms. Proceeding along the coast northward, you will reach 
the Island Handa, between which and the main, ships often ride in the 
summer off a small sandy Bay, at about’ a cable’s length from tle siere, 
in 5 fathoms, clean cand. 

To the east is Loch Lusford, a spacious Harbour, having no unseen 
dangers in the way of its entrance, except a half-tide Rock about a cable’s 
Jength W., from Duskere, this lying on the north, or larboard side of en- 
trance. E: ast of T}uskere are several Rocks stretching almost’ from 
Duskere to the main: therefore go to the westward of Dnskere. The 
best anchorage is e«bove the Island Valti, or nearer the mouth of the 
Loch, between Island Ard and Finadil. 

We now approach LOCH HINSHORT, the last Bay before you round 
Cape Wrath. In Leech Hinshort you will be well slicltered,-your depth 
moderate, your ground good, and your entrance safe and easy. Sail up 
until you are landlocked, and anchor nearest the N.or E. side. To 
the northward are some ¥slands lying close to the main, called Tanarone ; 
ad to the northward of these 4 miles, is Balag-Island, having a smail 
rock above water, at both the N. and S. extremities. From Hens to 
Cape Wrath the coast is high and rocky. N. N. E.2 E. 15 miles from 
Cape Warath, N. by W. 20 miles from Whiting Head; j and N,% E; 143 
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miles from Farout Head, lies:a dangerows sunken rock called the Nua 
Rock, having on it 15 feet at low water: when abont 4 a mile to the 
southward of the shoal surrounding this rock, you will haye 40 fathonis ’ 
fine sand ; when to the east, west, or north ofthe rock, you fall into 23 
fathoms with coarse gravel, and Freeney black stones, you will be closé 
toit. Phe bank which slid this rock extends to the eastward as far’ 
as the Stack and Sale Skerry, (hefeafter notited,) and has from 25 to 32. 
fathoms on it, with 42 fathoms both on the north and south sides’ it is 
called the Nun Bank. North of the Cape are severalrocks, called the Stags, 
stretching out 1 or 2 miles from the Point; you therefore, in rounding, 
must give it a berth, and steering E. you will reach the Pentland Frith. 


HEBRIDES, or LEWIS ISLANDS. , 
W* will now leave the ntain of Scotland, to deseribe the beginniitg 
- at the northernmost point, or Butt’ of Lewis, proceeding* 
along the western side to Barra Head, and returning nérthward 
along their eastern shores, The Butt of the Lewis, ents fram Cape 
Wrath, W.N. W. distant about 40 miles. 
7E miles, is a Rocky shoal, 


To the westward’ about 

he least water upon which'is 15 feet :— 

this Shoal lies about a mile off the shore, and is nearly north of the louses*® 
at Barve; there are no other rocks or Shoals off this part of the coast, 
except such as lie close to the shores,-and the stream of tide runs’ nortix’ 
ward not more than one mile an hour. At about 22 miles from the Batt 
of Lewis you will reacii the entrance to LOCH BERNERA :—here'on 
the larboard side you will distiiguish Loch Carlowa. In Loch Bernera;* 4 
a nuniber of ships may ride in safety, quite Jandiocked ’; and there i is no- 

thing to fear in sailing in, if you keep above a cable’s sériisth from either ” 
shore. Enter on the east side of Marker Island, leaving the Rock Criter, 

which is always alove water, on’ the starboard; keep as’ before directed, 


Above 
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above a cable’s length from shore, and you will pass three small rocks.at 
Sandwick, which dry at low water; and on the starboard side, a small 
rock near Island Eulim, which dries with spring tides only, is to be 
avoided by bringing Critar Rock open of Marker Island. There is also a 
small rock a cable’s length east of the Island at Braiglet Point, which 
dries at low water, but these rocks are all out of the way of a ship, unless 
turning in or out of the Harbour. In summer, vessels anchor any where 
between Tulsta and Vacasay Island; but in winter, it is better riding be- 
_tween Calvay and Briasclet in 3, 4, or 5 fathoms. 

There is a Narrow Sound between Little and Great Bernera Islands, 
where small vessels sometimes ride on.clean sand, and about + ofa mile 
eastward ofthe House. West of the Bernera Islands is Loch Burglome, 
Loch Roag, and the Kyle Flotay. 

To the westward is Gallan Head, off which is a Rock under water ; 
‘tive this Point a berth of a 1 of a mile, and sailing on to the southward, 
you will enter LOCH HAMNEVAY; a place well sheltered, and fit 
for a fleet of ships in all weathers, There is no danger in going ia except 
the Duskere Rocks, which lie between Scarpand Malestay Islands ; they 
are % of a mile northward from the former island: the easternmost of these 
Rocks, and one in the middie ave always above water; Loca Rhefort 
is a long narrow inlet, where a numerous fleet might lie in safety all the 
year round, well sheltered, and having ten and twelve fathoms water, shal- 
lowing gradually as yougo up. At the mouth it is rather subject to squalls, 
but off Tirescull, where it is broader, the anchorage is good. Off the 
W.end of Scarp Island isa Rock under water, very near the shore. 
South of Scarp Island are three small Rocks, dry with spring tides only ; 

and farther south are the Clorigin Rocks, always above water: one of 
them is remarkable, and-much higher than the others. 

LOCH WEST TARBOT, is a spacious and well sheltered arm of the 


ve 
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sea, where several hundred vessels of all sizes may lie Jandlocked ; the 
depth in the anchoring places being moderate, and the ground holding 
well, though westerly winds occasion a great swell. Tn sailing in, having 
passed the Clorigin Rocks, there is no danger; run in between the 
Islands Iransay and Soa, but avoid a reef of Rocks extending S. E. of 
Soa, nearly haif way to Tlanisa Island, the easternmost of these lies right 
off the mouth of Loch Miavag, and is always above water, Tlie next to 
it is covered at high water; another drics only at low water, and that 
near the shore of Miavag, dries with spring tides only. There is also a 
small Ledge runs off alittle way from the N. E. point of Taransay Island: 
but keep near midway of the channel, and, there is no danger. Loch Miavag 
is a narrow Creek half way between Soa and Ilanisa ; and Loch Leosavagh. 
To the southward is the Sounn of Harris, so full of Rocks and Shoals 
on its south side, that no vessel must attempt to pass that way; the 
only passage which is practicable, is along the Main of Harris: yet even 
this is too dangerous to attempt, unless you are well acquainted with if. 
Therefore having passed Toe Head, which may be known by Benchapival 
Hill over it, you will see Coppay Island, and afterward, Shillay, Pabbay, 
Fure, and Boreray Island, which form the westernmost entrances to the 
Sound of Harris; from hence the rocks along the west shores of North 
Uist and Benbecula are so many, but so little in the track of shipping, 
that their description would be tedious and unnecessary. We shall how- 
ever notice Hiskere Island, which is the most remote,: the Fiannen and 
St. Kilda Islands excepted. Near Hiskere are several Rocks, which 
cover and uncover daily with the tide ; some of them lie at the distance 
of 2 miles from it, so that no ship should sail within a league of it on the 
west side, nor between it and North Uist, or Causamul Island; but ifa 
vessel is necessitated so to do, avoid all Breakers.. The St. Kilda Islands, 
lie in-the lat. of 57° 49’ N. and long. 8° 26’ west from Greenwich, and 
are 
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are about 38 miles distant from the Isle of Pabbay. The Flannen Islands, 
called also the Seven Hunters, lie nearly a-breast of Gallan Head, distant 
17 miles. There are also. two islands, named Sulisker, or Barra and 
Rona, lying to the northward of the Butt of Lewis: the former is im lat. 
58° 54’ N.and long. 6° 3’ W. from Greenwich; and the latter in lat. 
58° 55’ N. and long. 5° 58’ W. 

Sailing along to the southward, you will pass Benbecula, and South 
Uist; the stream here runs to the northward, bnt not above one: mile an 
hour, South of Uist is Bara Island, and farther south are several smaller 
Islands, called Vatersay, Sanderay, Pabbay, Mingalay, and Berneray, 
which latter is the most southern of this range of Islands, On the west 
sides of these there is no place of anchorage. 

TIDES. On the shores between Bara Head in Berneray Island and 
Benbecula, it is high water at 1 past 5, full and change, spring-tides rise 
along the coast 11 feet, and neap 5 or 6. The stream of flood: sets in 
from the S.S. W. and divides at Bara Head into 2 branches, the one 
running along the west side of the Islands, the other along their eastern 
sides, and setting through the different channels from the westward with 
considerable velocity, in some with spring-tides at the rate of 5 or 6 
miles an hour, and with neap tides 14. Aloug the open coast it is scarcely 
perceptible, except about one mile S. of Berneray, where it runs about 3 
miles an hour. 

There are no rocks lying far out from the shore, either on the west or 
east side of these islands south of Uist. S, E. of the southern point of 
Uist, is Hartamil Island, round which lie some Rocks, requiring you to 
give them a berth; in your passage to Loch Boisdale you must also avoid 
a Rock which lies off Ruina-Hordag Point; it dries at low water ; to clear 
it, bring the entrance of the Loch fairly open. 

LOCH BOISDALE is large, and fit for large vessels, fleets of which 
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may be accommodated all the year round; the ground holds well, and 
the depth is from 4 to 1? fathoms :—the best anchorage for small vessels 
is near the head of the Bay, at the W. end of a Low Island, whicli lies 
about the middle of the broadest part of the Loch; but large ships may 
ride any where abeve [lan Calvay. This little island shoals a cable’s 
length to the westward, and nearly a cable’s length from the Low Island 
above-mentioned, is a little Rock dry at spring-tides; and northward 
from the: west end of the same island, about 2 a cable’s length from the. 
opposite shore, a-breast of a rill of Water, is another Rock, dry at spring- 
tides only. ‘This latter Rock is to be avoided by bringing the extremity 
of Han Calvay open with the sand on the N. side of the Loch, North of 
Loch Boisdale is the Island Stulay. 

Farther on is LOCH EYNORT, a good and spacious Har bour for 
ships of all sizes, of easy access, well sheltered, good holding ground, and 
of moderate depth. The upper part above the Narrows, is called Loch 
Arinaban. The best anchorage in Loch Eynort for large vessels is about 
the middle, in the broadest part, in from 6 to 12 fathoms water; but 
ships going up to Loch Arinaban must take flood-tide, for spring-tides in 
the Narrows run 3 miles an hour; they must also be careful to avoid a 
rock on the larboard side, which dries at low water. Leaving this Loch, 
you will round Ru Ushenish, there being no danger at a distance from the 
land, nor less than 12 and 14 fathoms water. ; 

The channel between South Uist aud Benbecula is so crowded with 
islands, rocks, and shoals, that, although there are many good harbours and 
places of anchorage, unless beacons were to be erected, no direction ean 
can be sufficient to guide a mariner to them. We shall therefore pro- 
iy to Loch Loep ; acconnted a safe harbour, when you are once within 

: but there are so many rocks in the middle of its entrance, —_— it 


vil require much knowledge and attention to avoid them, 
Half 
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Half a mile northward of Loch Loep is Loch Keravah, of easy access, 
-yood ground, well sheltered, and sufficient depth for any ship } but very 
narrow; and at low water spring-tides, 4 a mile up, there are not more 
than 12 feet water. At the mouth of this loch lies the small Istand of 

Grenadil, and to the northward are several other islands, forming the 
southern boundary to the entrance of Loch Uskevagh; this may be 
known by a remarkable round hill to the north-westward, called Ben- 
becula:-—there are no dangers going into this loch, if you avoid those 
only which are above water ; the anchorage is at the west end of achain of 
islands, lying along the N. side of the entrance, where the wateris 6 fathoms 
deep ; at other parts itis only 3. Near the anchorage is a small rock, dry at 
% ebb; it lies on the N. side, and is about £ a cable’s length southward of 
the small islands ; there is also a ledge opposite on the S. side, running 
northward 4 a cable’s length; you should anchor so as not to drift over 
either of these. 

Adjacent to this, is Loch Kyleswiaveg, a kind of creek. Off this loch, 
and between it and Rona Island, are many islands and rocks On the 
_ €ast side of Rona is Loch Bahnacaplish, consisting of two small bays. To 
the northward is a channel leading to Loch Rueval. 

The next to the northward is LOCH EVORT, the coast being ¢lear 
from every kind of danger. This arm of the sea extends 6 miles up the: 
country; the anchorage is in the broadest part, about a mile up, where it 
is well sheltered, the ground good, and the depth fit for ships of any size ; 
bat there are two rocks to be avoided, one on the N. side, the other on 
the S. side; the first dries two hours after high water; to sai! south of 
which, keep the mouth of the loch open, until the house Totabount bears 
N.N. E..; you will then be W. of the rock, The rock on the south side 
of the anchorage lies about La cable’s length froma rock above water, 
near the point of a creek, which runs eastward; the best anchorage is 
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onthe N. side of the harbour, N. W. of the first mentioned rock. Enter 
the loch on the N. side of the rock, which lies off its mouth, always above 
water; give the south side of the entrance above that rock a moderate 
berth, and anchor as before directed. 

Loch Namaddy is to the northward, and forms a large bay, having a 
multitude of small islands within it, under the shelter of which large 
ships may ride at all times in safety. >. 

The coast from Loch Namaddy, runs N. and is steep and rocky, but 
free from any danger; you will soon perceive Ba Chaash ; this harbour is 
at the N. E. point of Uist, and is sheltered on the FE, Aue N. sides by 
Gometra, and a cluster of other islands and rocks to the westward. 
Here is room and water sufficient for the largest ships. The best 
channel is between Hermetra-Island and Crodag, giving the shores of 
both a berth of at least a cable’s length, for there are ledges extending 
about that length, from Hermetra, anda rock about that distance, from 
the W. end of Crodag, which dries at 2 hours ebb. 

The Sound of Harris is full of islands, rocks, and shoals. In sailing 
through it frem the east or south, you should take ebb tide ; for the ebb 
sets northward, and the flood southward. Enter between the Main of 
Harris and Dunaaran Island ; steer on, leaving Duskere on the larboard, 
and Ruanakardach on the starboard side, taking care to avoid a spring- 
tide rock, to the southward of Duskere, which you will do by bringing 
Coppay and Duskere in one, or Coppay open to the eastward of Dus- 
kere; then sail about 2 cables’ length from Duskere and Saumunatite 
Island, leaving them to the larboard, and giving the N. end of the latter a 
small berth; steer between it and Saghay, keeping one-third or one- 
fourth from Saghay Island, and two-thirds or taree-fourths from Ensay 
Island. When you have passed Saghay, steer for the W. side of the 
Black Rock, at the W. end of Stromay, pone Rurenish hid by Saghay, 

to 
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to avoid the Rocks off the N. end ef Ensay ; take Stromay on the star- 
board hand, and having passed the Black Rock, keep Rurenish in sight 
by the E. side of Saghay, or the N. end of Saghay to the southward of 
the Black Rock, and you will pass Skerinerinach on your starboard side: 
you may then steer freely on for Coppay Island, being clear of all 
dangers. 

TIDES. The stream of flood between Bernera and Harris runs south- 
ward, and the ebb northward ; it begins to turn to the S. 14 hour before 
it becomes low water at the shore, and the stream of ebb the contrary way, 
12 hour before it is high water at the shore. 

At the 8. W. point of Harris is Rowdill Bay, about 1 mile long, and 
3. of a mile in width ; its access is easy, the ground clean, and the depth 
sufficient, but as it is open to the S. winds, other Harbours in the neigh- 
bourhood are to be preferred. 

Farther on to the N. E, is Finnis Bay, well sheltered, and capable of 
accommodating 12 or 15 large ships at anchor. Enter between the two 
Islands atits mouth, taking the small Istaid, which is farther up, on the 
starboard, and anchor any where above in 4 fathoms water. About ia 
mile from the head of the harbour, nearer to the E..side, is a Rock, 
having a perch_upon it, and drying at 1 ebb; this you will be careful to 
avoid :—next this, is Loch Lodwal, full of Rocks. Loch Pullavoich is 
the westeramost of two harbours, separated by a Point of Land; the 
name of the other is Geocrop; there is good depth of water in both, but 
they are too small. 

Adjacent is Loch Stokenish, well sheltered, deep water, and a good 
bottom; but the entrance is narrow, and will require a leading wind. 
The channel is between Tananyan Island and Duskere Rock, keeping 
one-third from the island, and two-thirds from the Rock. This Loch 
may also be entered by the passage E. of the Island Stokenish, where 
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is always more than 12 feet water; keep the middle, and anchor above 
Mealscoilol Island, in from 9 to 12 fathoms. 

To the eastward is Loch Creosavagh, a large Bay, with good ground, — 
but open to the S. and S. E. consequently not a good place in stormy 
weather. Farther on are two small Lochs, called Ba Scatavagh and 
Loch Nahaugh, both too narrow and open to the southward. 

You now approach the Harbour of Scalpa or Glash, The southern Har- 
bour lies on the west of Glash, facing Ru Grebanish ; it is sheltered from 
all winds, with good anchorage, and depth sufficient for any ship, inso- 
much that 10 or 12 of the largest vessels may be accommodated with 
safety; but it will require a leading wind to enter, or go out, the 
passage being between two Islands, not 2-cables’ lengthasunder. Anchor 
a-breast of, or a little above, the small islands on the larboard side, where 
you will have from 4 to 7 fathoms, Near the middle, as you enter from ~ 
the southward, is Skergriatich, a rock, which dries at low water; it is 
nearer to Glash Island than Ra Grebanish. Near the S. W. end of 
Glash isa Rock, £ of a mile from shore, which dries with extraordinary 
low tides, The north Harbour of Glashis a kind of Creek, situated at 
the N. W.’end of the island. } i 

East Loch Tarbot, is a large Bay to the W. of Glash Island. 
In the mouth of which, besides Glash, are several lesser islands, which 
break off she sea, and make it safe for vessels of all kinds. The passage 
between Glash Island and Molumish, will be found the easiest for persons 
unacquainted with the place. When the Rock off the island, between 
Rossay and Skiotsvay, can be seen, you may sail on either side.of it, and go 
in between Skiotsvay and Stiggay, avoiding the Rock abeve water, near 
the latter, The best anchorage is between Diroclet and Urga, and from 
thence to the Narrows, in from 6to 16 fathoms water. Small vessels, in 
winter, anchor in the Narrows, .in 2 fathoms, with one fast on shore. _ 

pu 
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On the E.end of the Island Glash stands a Lighthouse. A little to 
the northward, and between the Isles of Harris and Lewis, is Loch Sea- 
fort, capable of containing the whole British Navy; the ground good, 


and the depth sufficient for the largest ships; besides which, it is nearly - 


land locked. In'approaching it from the 8. E. beware of Skerinoe Rock, 
which is the only danger on the E. coast of Lewis, lying above 3 a mile 
from thé shore. This Rock dries with ‘spring-tides, and bears S, E. 5 E. 
by compass, from the highest hill of Glash, and W. 1S. from the middle 
hill of Shiant Island ; the water is deep all round it. 

When Galtimore (the largest Rock near Shiant) is no more than a sail’s 
breadth open of Garivelan, you may sail between it and the Lewis; and 
when the highest hill of Shiant bears E. by N. you may pass to the east- 
ward of it. In opening Loch Seafort, be careful to avoid a large Rock, 
visible at 5 tide, lying on the Hartis side, about 2 mile front the shore ; 
this you will easily do, by steering for, and keeping within a mile of, 
two snail green Islands on the Lewis side; the Rock at the entrance is 
always above water, and is steep-to; lilere is therefore nothing more to 
fear, but yon should have a leading wind to sail through the Narrow to 
the upper part of the Loch. Anchor any where above Marwick, or on 
the N, or E. sides of Seafort Island, the riding there being smooth, and 
the depth moderate. 

A little farther is Loch Clay ; Loch Valumis is near the starboard point 
of Loch Clay; fit only for lesser vessels. 

LOCH BROLUM entrance is free from danger, 
for any vessel, and the ground good; but being open to 2 or 3 points 
of the compass, it is reckoned safe only while the weather is settled and 
fair. The best aichorage for large vesselsis at the head of the loch, a 
wable’s length or two from a small island. 


Passing Ru Ushenish, an iron-bound shore, you arrive. at. Loch Shell; 


the depth sufficient: 
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before we describe which, it will be necessary to notice the Shiant 
Islands. These are three in number, lying triangularly, and beating 
nearly §. from Ru Ushenish Head, about ‘4 miles; their names are Ga- 


‘rilevan, Ilan Wirrey, and Ilanakilly; to the westward of Garivelan.are 


3 or 4 Rocks above water, the highest of which is called Galtamore; and 
you must observe to give this Reck a good berth, whem sailing to the 
westward of it, as there lies a Rock, drying about 1. ebb, at the dis- 
tance of a} of a mile west cf Galtamore ; from this latter Rock. to the S$. 
end of Hanakilly, is an eddy, with the ebb to the southward. Here the 
stream of flood runs 3 miles an hour spring-tide, but with the neap only 
one-third cf a mile; between Glash and the Skerinoe Rock, it runs ¢ 
miles; and from Shiants until near the Butt of the Lewis, it does not 
run above i mile an hour; along the Butt it runs 2 miles, Spring-tides 
tise 10 feet perpendicular ; neap'tides 4. 

In Loch Shell, vessels may ride safe in all weathers, Loch Hourn is 
clean good groand, and sufficiently deep, but too open to the E. winds, 
to be either safe or convenient. 

Sailing past Toray Island, you reach the Birken Isles, lying in ane 
mouth of a large branch of the sea, 

Northward of this is Loch Gyremishader, to enter which you shawl 
have a leading wind, it being very narrow; but when once within, the 
ground is good, the depth sufficient, and at its head you are sheltered from 
all winds. 

Leaving Gremishader, you approach LOCH STORNAWAY, a large 
and excellent. Harbour. Observe, in tacking, to give Arnish Point, and 
also the Point of Holm, a berth, and, there is no. danger in entering. 
About amile up the harbour, on the east side, a rocky Ledge extends 
southward, nearly 2 cables’ length from the N. point of a small Bay. 
The best anchorage is above the Little Island, near the. Town, all good, 
clean, and strong clay ground. Quittipg 
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Quitting Stornaway you have to the eastward a long point of land, 
called the Aird, rounding which you will open Locu Tua or Broad 
Bay, a convenient place to stop in when the weather is moderate or 
with off-shore winds; the ground being clean and the depth moderate 
About 4 or\5 miles up the Bay, midway, lies the Rock Skeriver, ap- 
pearing at low ebbs. If you are visibly nearer one side than the other 
you will avoid it. The N.and S. mark for it is Agnes Kirk a sail’s 
breadth open of Kebuck Head; the FE. and W. mark is the highest hill of 
Barvas on the Point of Tongue. ; 
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Near Watsker Point is Grace Bay, the Rocks within which dry at 
half ebb: this is the northernmost bay on the E. side of the Lewis 
Islands. 

Between Tolsta Head and the Butt of Lewis are no dangers except 
the Bragh Rock, which lies off the Point of Skegasty. Here the streams 
of flood meet, and thence proceed together north-easterly: this will 
happen 3 or 4 miles S. of the Butt. 

’ The Tides thronghout the whole of this part will be found incorporated 


J in the work. 


Parr III. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS for the DIFFERENT CHANNELS of the RIVER THAMES, 
the NORTH SEA, and NORTHERN NAVIGATION. 


Directions from the NORTH FORELAND through the SOUTH, 
_« HORSE, and FIVE FATHOMS CHANNELS to the NORE. 


For the Directions from the Nore through these Channels to the North 
Foreland see page 10. 


Description of the Buoys, &c. which point out the Track, with their Depth 
of Water, and the Side they are to be kept on. 


a abe re i .. black ...... No. 15. 42 fins, starb. 
Hook Spit buoy ......chequered black & white, No. 38. 2 fims. starb. 
Gore Patch buoy cheq. bl. & w. with staff & vane, ......~10 feet, starb. 
Horse buoy ........ the olde sie>e Fed 
Haiede eieleie epee uLO tect, stark: 
~». 10 feet, starb. 


-+ 10 feet, larb. © 


Gillman buoy ......... sevveve TEA vs. coveeee NOOO, . 9, feet, Bary. 
West buoy of the Spaniard .... white ........ No.29. 2 fms. larb. 
Buoy on Middle Ground ....... black & white ........ 10 feet, starb 
Spile-Buoy cite... ee sae Diack .....2.--No, 28, 2 fms. starb. 
Oaze-Edge west buoy .......... Ted «..e00-... No. 27, 4 fms, starb. 
Buoy of the Cant-Edge ....... oS WIHte) 50). <= sha dejos oe een 4Sp4mnS death. 
NOLO SLA ZUE ferns sa ss 5.0.0 e's ina s etamiels omen fucose ane 4 fins. 


THE time of the Tide, and Strength of the Wind should be considered. 
before ships come the length of the North Foreland, that the sails may be 
so disposed as to carry them to the buoys in the Horse Channel at half- 
flood, or the beginuing of the last quarter-flood. pea 

Long Nose Ledge, at the entrance of the south channel, runs out N. E. 
about three-quarters of a mile from Fore-ness Foint; to avoid it, keep 
Birchington Seed-mill W. 3 N. a sail’s breadth open of Ledge-point. 
From off Foreness steer W. by N. or W. by N. 2 N, according to the 

draught 
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draught of water and distance from land, for Westgate-bay ; then bring 
Reculver church a sail’s breadth open to the northward of the clump of 
trees near Bishopton, bearing about W. 2 N.; keep this mark on until 
the middle of Lower-Hale. grove comes on with Monkton-mark, bearing 
then S. by W. 3 W. 

' From a-breast of Fore-ness, about a mile from the shore, stand to the 
northward until you shoalen to 4 fathoms, at low water: then tack and’ 
stand into 4 fathoms on the other side. Becareful not to stand into less 
than 4 fathoms on either side, until you have got as far up as Westgate- 
bay. Ships, drawing 15 or 16 feet, must stop in this road until the tide has 
flowed at least three hours; they will then have a sufficient depth for 
turning through. : . ¢ 

The South Channel from Fore-ness to Herne-bay, bounded on the south 
side by the coast of Kent, and on the north by Margate-sand, is, for the 
most part, about two miles wide ; hut several banks, which lie in it, par- 
ticularly at the west end of Margate-sand, narrow that part to abont ene- 
third of a mile over. In going round the North Foreland, the common 
track is in 6 or 7 fathoms water. In Margate-read is good anchorage, 
with southerly winds. Westgate-bay, because more sheltered from easterly 
winds, is superior. Hf the wind be from N. E. North, or N. W.-the best 


anchorage is near Margate-sand, between the Middle Ground and Hook, 


in 55 or 6 fathoms. 

The Gore-patches have been described, page 13, 

Ships, drawing more than 15 feet, shonld not attempt to go: through this 
channel, nor pass the Hook-spit, without a leading wind to carry them 
through the Horse Channel. Vessels of a draught of 12 feet may sail from 
the Hook at hali-flood, and have a sufficient depth throughout. When 
turning to windward, stand no nearer to the south side than till St. Peter’s 
@hurch comes on with the barn in Westgate-bay, nor to the north side, thau 
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till the church comes on with the easternmost house in Galeings. [See 
page 13.) : 

After you have passed Cliff-end Bank, North Down Tower on the tip 
end or the W. cliff, in Marsh-bay, bearing S, E. by. E. is the leading mark 
to the buoy of the Horse, which must be passed on your larboard side - 
then steer N. W. by W. or more northerly through the Horse Channel, 
passing the west buoy of the Last, on your siarboard side. In turning 
through this Channel, the buoys of ihe Last will be a guide on the N. side, 
but keep the lead going, and tack when the water shoalens according to 
your draught, on both sides. There are 21 fathoms in this channel at low 
water. ‘To the westward of the Last is plenty of room for turning to 
windward, for the east buoy of th, Spaniard, between which are from 
10 to 14 feet at low water, 

To go through ihe Copperas-house-channel, between the Horse and the 
shore, keep Stud-hill, bearing wes', a little open to the northward of the 
northernmost house of Hampton-hill. Approach no nearer to the shore 
than till Sted-hill comes on with the outertiost neuse of Hampton-hiil; nop 
to the Horse-sand than till Stud-hull comes open about a sail’s breadth of 
that heuse. This channelis about half a mile wide, and has from10 to 16 
feet at low water, 

* Rlack Rock, neay which is but three feet water, lies near the shore, and 
about’ three-quarters of a mile from Reculver-church. The mark is 
St. Nicholas Charch-steeple on with the house next to Reculver-church, 
on the east side ; the steeple, bearing S. S. E. = E, then appears as just 
touching the eastside of the westernmost of the three houses at Marsh-bay. 

From the Buoy on tie west End of the Last, to the buoy on the east End of 
the Spaniard, the course is N. N, W. 3 W.5 miles. Between are 10, 12,. 
and 14 feet, at low water. 

‘To ga through the Five-Fathom-Channel, you must keep near the Spaniard,, © 

in: 
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in order to avoid the Gillman and the Middle Ground, which lies to the 
westward of it. The east end of the Gillman is a mile and a half N. N. 
W. from the east buoy of the Spaniard. The leading mark through this 
channel is Minster-church, (on the Isle of Sheppey) W. by. N. kept on 
with the middle of Bradgate-Bay. 

Having passed to the northward of the east Buoy, of the Speniard you 
will have good turning-room through the Five-Fathom-Channel. Vessels, 
of a suitable draught of water, in moderate weather, may stop a tide in 
any part of this channe!}, as the ground is clear. At the upper part, on 
the starboard side, will be seen the chequered buoy on the Middle Ground, 
the marks for which are given in page 11. 

From the buoy of the Middle Ground to the new white buoy on the 
Cant-edge, the course and distance are N. by W.iW. 2 miles; and, 
thence to the Nore Light W. N. W.2.N. 23 miles. 

Having passed the buoy on the Oaze on the larboard-tack, stand no 
farther on the contrary, or starboard-tack, than till the buoy on the Oaze 
bears E. N. E.; as hence you will have plenty of turning-room across the 
Warp, and up to the Nore. On the Warp there are 6, 5, and 6 fathoms, 
at low water. On the North and South side of this sand there are from 
8 to 12 fathoms. 

Besides the Places already mentioned for anchoring, vessels often lie safely 
a-ground, on soft mud, in East and West Herne-Bays. The marks for 
the best place in East Herne-Bay are, with the public-house $, } W. 
about half'a mile from shore ; and the Copperas-House-point on, ov nearly 
on, with Hampton-Hill-point. The marks for the best place in West 
‘Herne-Bay are, West Herne-public-house bearing $, W, and the Copperas- 
house-point on with Hampton-Hill-point. Here, at about halfa mile from 
shore, you may lie a-ground, upon the falling of the tide, on soft mud, The 
shore, from West-Herne-Bay upwards (excepting the Ledges,) is equally 
good to lie a-ground on, when vessels are compelled to run on shore. 
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For a more particular description of the, various Shoals in this navigation, 
and the Marks for the different buoys and beacons, see the directions for 
oufward-bound vessels, pages 11, 12, 13. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from the NORTH FORE- 
LAND, through the QUEEN’s and NOB CHAN- 
NELS, to the NORE. 


For the Directions from the Nore, through: these pant to the North 
Foreland, see page 15. 


Description of the Buoys. §c. which point out the Track, with their Depth 
of Water, and the Side they are to be kept on. 


Lee: eeeee ae oseblack ........ No. 15, 4 fms. larb, 
East Buoy of the Tongue . seeeee, White .....2.. NO. 16,4 fms, starb, 
N. Spit-buoy on Margate sand,.. black ........ No. 17, 4 fms. larb. 
West buoy of the Tongue. seeee White ......2¢ No. 18, 3 fms. starb. 
Buoy on the Wedge «+ Ted 3......... No. 19, 4 fms, larb. 
Buoy on the Pan-Patch ........ WHItG DR came ey No. 20, 2tfms, starb, 
South Buoy of the Pan Sand.... red with vane........ 10 feet, larb. 
Buoy on the South Knowl...... black ........ No. 21, 9 feet, larb. 
West Buoy of the Pan-Sand .... white ........ No. 22, 2 fms. starb. 
Buoy on the North Knowl...... red and Mears «+ eeseee2afms, starb. 
Buoy on the Girdler wae oe RRREES AY cats vn ON On ae “fs. starb. 
Buoy on the Shivering....cheq. black & white .. No. 24, 3 fms. larb. 
Buoy of the Nob. coivle go POM Sec c eee. ee NO. 950g) ims, Sta. 
East Buoy of the Oaze ........ white ........ No. 26, 3 fms, larb. 
Buoy of the Mouse..........+. black ........ No. 2, 4 fms. starb. 
Blacktall-Beacon ... oe cweresnenesesccccces cn cdnseuesneemeeleD. 
West Buoy of the Oaze........ red .........., NO..27, & fms, larb. 
Buoy of the Cant-edge ........ white ...............2 4 fms. larb. 
Nore Lightat suis Gack veeecevoesecauee 


Shoebury-Buoy peewee rceeceae black cosuad ooeNG 1; 4 fms. starb. 
if 
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Tf tlie passage be intended through the Oaze-CaAnneL, then, after 
passing the Shivering-buoy on the larboard side, leave the buoy of the 
Nob and the East buoy of the Oaze on the starboard ; then the new red 
buoy on the Shivering sand, larboard ; the black buoy of the spile, lar- 
board ; the West buoy ofthe Oaze, starboard; and, the white buoy of 
the Cant-edge as above. 

At the North Foreland, the time of tide, your draught of water, and the 
strength of the wind, must be censidered before you make sail, so that 
you may reach the Fiats about the beginning of the last quarter flood. If 
there be little wind, make proper allowance for the various directions of 
the tide. Ifyou have advanced in this channel either too soon or too 
late for going over the Flats, it will then be safest to anchor, and wait until 
a proper time of the tide. 

Vessels may anchor, in moderate weather, in any part of this channel. 
With the wind fresh from the southward, anchor near Margate-sand, off 
Scarn-swash, or in Horse-shoe-hole ; or, which is better, with any wind 
with the buoy on the Pan-patch N. N. E. in about 4 or 5 fathoms at 
Jow water, and the South-Knowl buoy, N. W. by N. The best anchor- 
age in Horse-Shoe-hole is, in 3% fathoms at low water, about half a mile 
from the Woolpack-sand, with St. Peter’s church S. E, 3S. and the Re- 
culvers S. 8S. W. 2 W. 

When steering for the Queen’s Channel,, or the east buoy on Margate- 
sand, keep the North-Foreland-light-house S. S. W. Should the buoy 
be gone, go no nearer to the sand than in 5 fathoms. St. Peter’s-church 
S. S. W. on with Northdown, and Minster-mill S. W.  W. on with Nay- 
land-mill, are the marks for the buoy: be careful therefore not to bring 
the former mark on, before the latter one be on. When the last mark 
is on before the first, you are to the northward of this end of the sand. 

From the East Buoy to the North-Spit-buoy, the course is N. W. by W. 
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and W. N. W. 4 miles. The sand at the North-Spit-buoy, and for about 
2 miles to the eastward of it, is steep ; do not therefore approach it 
nearer than 3 fathoms. In mid-channel, between Margate-sand and the 
Tongue, are 12 and 14 fathoms. 

Near to the east end of Margate-sand, the first of the flood-tide sets S. 
by W. the middle West, and the iatter part N, N. W.; the first of the 
ebb sets N. E, the middle 8S. E. by E. and the latter part S. At the 
North-Spit, the flood sets nearly in the direction of the channel, W. by 
N, and the ebb E, by 8. : 

From the Fair-way, off the Norti-Spit-buoy, the course to the buoy on 
the Pan-patch is W. N. W.3 W. 4 miles. In mid-channel, between the 
North-spit and Tongue, are 14 fathoms at low water; in that between 
the Wedge and the west end of the Tongue, are 10 and 11 fathoms. The 
Wedge-sand, as well as the North-spit, is steep-to. From abreast of the 
Wedge-buoy to abreast of the Pan-Patch-buoy, the water shoalens gra- 
dually from 10 to 44 fathoms, 

From the Pan-Patch-buoy to the buoy on the west end of the Pan-sand, 
the course is N. W. by W. and W. N. W. 2! mites. In the fair-way, from 
the Pan-Patch-buoy to the South buoy of the Pan-sand, are from 4 to 
fathoms ; and, from the South buoy to the buoy on the west end of the 
Pan-sand, the water shoalens gradually from 44 to 27 fathoms. With the 
South baey of the Pan-sand, N. E. by E, oars quar ters of a mile distant, 
and the buoy on the west end of the sand, N. W. by N. distant about 1 
mile, is very good riding in 4 fathoms at low water. 

From the Buoy of the Pan-saud to the buoy on the east end of the Spa- 
niard, is W. by N. 3 miles. Between themiare 23, 2, 24, and 23 fathoms, 
at low water. To go through the Five-Fathom-chaunel, between the 
Spaniard and Gillman, you must proceed for the Nore, according to the 
directions before given ; but, to go threugh the Nob-channel, steer for the 

baox 
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buoy on the Girdler, which bears from the buoy on the Pan-sand N. N. 
W.: the distance 21 miles; between are 24, 3, and 34 fathoms at low 
water. 

Courses through the Nob-channel. When about a quarter of a mile W. 
N. W. from the West buoy on the Pan-sand, the courses through (leaving 
the buoys on the Girdler, Nob, and Mouse, about a quarter of a mile on 
the starboard side, and those on the Shivering and Oaze } ofa mile on the 
Jarboard,) are as follow: N.N. W. 35 miles, N.N.E. +E. 3 of a mile; 
and N. W. by N. 2% miles. When you have rounded the buoy on the 
east end of the Oaze, the course to the Nore is W.1N. 82 miles. In 
steering these courses, from the Pan-sand-buoy to the white buoy on the 
Oaze, you will go across the tide, and must make an allowance for its 
operation, according to the time of it and the wind. 

OAZE CHANNEL.—But if, when the red buoy on the Nob bears 
East, you intend to go through the Oaze-channel, steer W. by N. 7 
miles; and thence N.W. by W. £ W. 31 miles to the Nore-light : leaving, 
in this track, on the lurboard hand, the chequered black-and-white buoy 
on the Shivering-sand, the red buoy on the Shivering or Red-sand, the 
black buoy of the Spile, and the white buoy on the Cant-edge (see page 
16); and, on the starboard hand, the buoys on each end of the Oaze. 
In the channel are from’6 to 10 fathoms at low water. When the red 
buoy, on the west end of the Oaze, bears N. N. E, about half a mile 
distant, you may steer directly for the Nore. 

The Shivering-sand, Red-sand, and Spile, form one sand; which extends, 
from the buoy on the Shivering to that on the Spile, W.1N. 6! miles, 
and is about one-third of a mile broad at the broadest part. The Shi- 
vering-sand is dry at low water, spring-tides: on the Red-sand are but 
2 feet, and on the Spile 2 and 3 feet at low water. The Oaze-sand, 
from the white buoy on the east end, to the red buoy:on the west, ex- 
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tends W. IN. nearly 6 miles. On the east end of this sand are 12 feet; 
on the middle 9 feet ; and on the west end 14 and 15 feet, at low water. * 

When sailing up the Queen’s Channel, you may find it convenient to go 
to the northward of the Pan-speck and the Pan-sand; in that case, your 
course, from a fair-way north of the Pan-speck to the buoy on the west 
end of the Girdler, is about N. W. by W. = W. 4 miles, which will 
carry you through between the Girdler-sand to the northward, and the 
North-knowl to the southward; and you will have, as you proceed from 
the Pan-speck, 5, 4, and 3, fathoms at low water.—The latter depth is 
between the Knowl and the buoy on the Girdler, As there are te the 
eastward of this place 4 and 5 fathoms, ships may anchor in any part of 
the way. On the shoalest part of the North-knowl are only 9 feet water; 
on the west of it isa buoy, painted red and white, in 2} fathoms, The 
north part of the Knowl lies a mile from the south side of the Girdler- . 
sand. The Girdler-buoy bears, from the buoy ou the Knowl, N. W. 4 
N. above a mile and a half; and the buoy on the east end of the Spaniard 
W. 25S. 3! miles. From off the Girdler-buoy, proceed as before directed. 

Anchorages. Between the buoy on the Girdler, and that on the 
Shivering-sand, is good riding, in Girdler-hole, in 9 or 10 fathoms, at 
low water. There_is also good anchorage between the buoy on the 
Shivering-sand and the white buoy on the Oaze, with the Nob-buoy 
bearing from E. N. E. to E. S. E. iu 7 or 6 fathoms. With the Nob- 
buoy S. by E. 2 E. and the Oaze-buoy S. W. by W. about three-quarters — 
of a mile from each buoy, you will be nearly a mile from the Mouse-sand, 
having at the same time a spit from the Knock-John to the N, N. E. of 
only 3 fathoms; and may ride well with N. N. W. and N.W. winds, ia 
7 fathoms at low water. The Nore-light bears from the black buoy on 
the west end of the Mouse nearly west, distant § miles. i 


Directions _ 
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DIRECTIONS for Sailing from the NORTH FORE- 
LAND, round the LONG-SAND-HEAD, to the Black 
Buoy on the East End of the GUNFLEET, 


HE course from off the North Foreland to the Kentish Knoek in 

a fair-way is N. E. 2 E. 6 leagues. In the fair-way are from 6 to 

16 fathoms: and, when yow have 18 or 20' fathoms, soft ground, you are 
the length of the Knock. 

Near the east part of the Knock are but 5 and 6 fatlioms;. but, about 
ii or 2 miles to the eastward of it, 75 or 16 fathoms sat low water. 
The mark to run directly for it is, Reading-mill and St. Peter’s-churely in 
one, bearing S. W.  W. To go: clear of it, keep St. Peter’s-charch 


on with Reading-trees, in 15.0or 16 fathoms; and do not go nearer to | 


it than 9 fathoms.. 

The Long-Sand-Head in 6 fathoms lies nearly north, 5 miles: from the 
east part of the Knock; between are from 8 to 12 fathoms at low 
water.. In working, stand to the Knock in 14 or 12 fathoms, and off to 
the eastward’ to 20 fathoms ; aud, in rounding the Long-sand-head, go 
“not into less than 12 fathoms, especially at the first of the flood, as 
the first two hours of it) sets in W. by 8, between the Knock and Long- 
sand, and with great velocity between the Long-sand, and the Sank: 
‘the ebb sets ima contrary direction, according to its strength, and that 
of the wind.. 

The Long Sand-head and the head of the Sunk ave dry at low water, 
and lie from each other E.$. E,and W. N. W. 42 miles distant. The 
ehannel between, called the Sunk-channel, is 21 miles wide, and has in 
it ftom 8 to 12 fathoms, The course from about one mile off the Long- 
Sand-head to the buoy of the Gunfleet is N. W. by N. with a flood, 
‘and N. W. by W. 7 W, with and ebb, tide; distance 7% miles. - On this 

P 


‘the fair-way of the Swin, or King’s Channel. 
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course are are from 14 to .17 fathoms. . By hauling round, at..the distance 
of about 2 miles from the Sunk-Light-vessel,. you- wilhcome directly inte 


The mark for running directly. to the black buoy of the Gunflect, is the 


_Naze-tower beariug N. W,2/N. as the mark for the buoy. is,. the Naze- 


tower,. the easternmost of three trees, and a white house farther inland; 
bearing N. W. 3 N. on with each others N.E. for a considerable 
distance from the Long-Sand-head, the sea is quite free ‘from shoals: ‘Tn 


‘sailing thence towards the Gunfleet with a contrary wind, should the 


Sunk Light-vessel be gone, you should not bring the Naze-tower farther 
tothe northward than N. W. by N. until you are northward of the Sunk.. 
The Naze bears from the Long Sand-head N. W. 3 N. distance 121. miles.. 

Off tie Long Sand-head, the tide flaws on full and change days. at.a 
quarter past 11.0’clock,. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from the NORE. through the 
SWIN and KING’s CHANNEL; tothe EAST END 
of the GUN-FLEET. : 


The’ Track from the Nore, through the Swin er King’s: Channel, which is 
bounded on its northern Side by the Maplin, Buxey, and Gunfleet, Sands, 
and on its Southern by the Mouse,. East and West Barrows, Middle or 
Heaps, and Sunk, Sands, 13 pointed out by the following Buoys, §c. tothe 
names of which we have annexed their Colour, Number, the Depth of 
Water they lie in, and the Side they are to be kept.on, in. sailing to the 
East End of the Gunfleet and Sledway. . 


GHOEBURYNESS-buoy..+.0+,+blacky-+e+.2.0No. 4, 4 fins larb. 
Nore-light...... -.. & fms. slarb. 
CARO MOGWCr aac schoo esac te oats o WANE. cas wee oe eo fmse Stard, 


eee ee eeeeeeeeoeereoeoseoveeress 


Buoy on the West end.of the Oaze,, .red,...+.++¢0,N0.27,4 fms, starb,. 


Blacktail: 
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Blacktail beacon eee LEOEIL YER oe daRetay Au. 6 t EE seh dis vataxh. 
Buoy on the Mouse. .....+..++0++ +4. black,.......,.No, 2,4 fms, starb. 
Fonlness or Maplin-buoy, ..checqered black and white +. 22 fins. larb. 
Horns or Shoe-beacon .........-. Pavers ats a dies arereie SiveLpe ee larb. 
Buoy on the Middle......... ARS itis Diack) os ate cs No. 3, 3'fms. starb. 
Whitaker Spit bnoy, red, with triangular staff and vane.:..':.3 fms. larb. 

Buoy on the Buxey or Spitway Reig i® viblack). i deauiNien 7,28 fms. larb. 
Hook of the Middle buoy, chequered, bl. and white ..No.8, 3fms, starb, 
Buoy on the Heaps, wiiie, with staff and vane,.......... . 3 fms, starb. 
Gunfleet-beacon on the Gunfleet- sand eigis's, 2 \o.sleve 1a as cote pi ateieriolen larb. 
Sunk light-vessel............. e(sisialialereieie oes) Cat eaten setae 8 fms. starb. 
East buoy of the Gunfleet ...........black........No,9, 4 fms. Tarb. 


FROM the NORE, along the Maplin-sand, to a good berth between 
the buoy on the Mouse and the Blacktail-beacon, the course is E. 64 
miles, In turning down below the Nore, keep upon the Warp-sand, 
till you are nearly as slow as the Blacktail, as there is deep water, 9 or 
10 fathoms, close to the sand. Upon the upper end of the Warp is 
about 41 or’ 5 fathoms water, declining gradually downward, to athwart 
the Blacktail, where there are 7, 8, and 9, fathoms. 

The Blacktail-beacon stands upon the North or Maplin-sand, having the 
land’s end of Sheppey S. W. by §.; the red buoy of the Oaze-edge S. by 
W. 2 W. and the Nore-light W. = S. 

From the Blacktail-beacon, the Mouse-buoy bears E. by S. } S. dis- 
tance 21 miles, The Shoe-beacon bears from the buoy of the Mouse 
N.E. re E. 44 miles. 

When you are as low as the Blacktail, if the wind or tide does not 
permit you to go through the Swin, come to an anchor. 

a course from off the Blacktail to the Maplin-buoy in a fair-way is E. N. 


E, 2 E, 2} miles. This part of the navigation is very difficult, The | 
-water is deep, from 11 te 13 fathoms, mid-channel, and on each side steep- | 
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to ; therefore put about the first shoal-cast.of the lead on either side, asa 
fast sailing ship may shoot on shore before a second cast can be hove. 
But, in working down from the Warp. with little wind, do not stand too 
far over towards the Oaze, lest the tide should set you to the southward of 
the Mouse, and prevent your getting into Shoe-holc. 

The Mouse is joined to the West Burrow-sund ; and extends in an E. and 
W. direction above 4 miles; ashallow but broad flat then commences, and. 
connects the West to the East Barrow, which ends nearly parallel to the 
white buoy of the Heaps. There is also.a channel to the northward of the 

Fast Barrow, between that and the Middie-sand, ov Heaps, having in it 
from 6 to 9 feilpugi 

When you are down as fe as the Mouse eae into no less than 10 
fathoms. From the aforesaid spot abreast of the Maplin buoy, to a proper 
berth off the Horns, or Shoe-beacon, the course and distance are E. 
N. E. 3 miles; and thence to mid-channel between the black buoy of the 
Middie and the Whitaker-sand, about N. E. 4 N. 4 miles; but allowance 
must be made for the tide, which sets strongly. 

Roadstead. Between the Shoe-beacon and the buoy of the Middle is 
an excellent road for ships upward or downward bound, in 6 or 8 fathoms, 
any where within a mile below the Shoe, to within a mile above the buoy 
of the Middle. 

In working down, stand to the North, or Maplin. -sand, into 4 or 8 
fathoms, and put about when you come into 9 fathoms, lest you get MP OR 
the Barrow-fiat. 

The Buoy on the West end of the Midate, or Heaps, bears from the Whi- 
taker Spit- ney S. by W. 2 W. distant 1 mile, and from the Shoe-beacon, 
N. N. by E. 3 six-tenths miles. The sand extends, henee in a curve 
eastward 6 miles. 

The chequered buoy on the hook of the Middle lies E. by. Nt N. k ak ities 

from 
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from the black buoy on the west end of thesame sand, with the Whitaker 
Spit-buoy W. N. W. i 'W., and the white vee of tHe Heaps, next men- 
tioned, E. 3S. ‘distant 32 miles, 

The en for the: while buoy on the East bt of the Heaps are, the 
Naze-Tower, N. N. E. 3 E., the Gunfleet-beacon N. E. 2 EK, and the 
Sunk Light-vessel E 4 N. g files. 

The Channel between the Whitaker-buoy, on the N. E. pcint of the 
Maplin-sand, and the W. end of the Middle-sand or Heaps, is little more 
than half a mile wide, and has from 5 to 7 fathoms water.. 

The Whitaker-Spit-buoy which lies upon the eastern spit of the Maplin- 
’ Sand, is situated N. E. 3 E. 42 miles from the Shoe beacon, and 'N, by E. 
% E, one mile from the black buoy on the west end of the Middle. 

The Bluck Buoy of the Buxey, or Spitway, is 2 miles N. E. by E. from 
the Whitaker Spit-buoy, and lies on the S. E. point of the Buxey-sand. 
Within, on the western point of the Ganflect, is arcd buoys These buoys 
mark the Spitway into the Wallet, between the two Sands. 

The Gunflect Sand is 12% miles in length, and 13 mile in breath. It is 
steep-to, and partiy dry at halfebb. Its direction to the western end, is 
in a curve, but nearly trending E. 1 N. for 72 miles, to the beacon which 
stands upon the Hook: and thence, to the black buoy upon the eastern 
extremity, E. N. E, 5 miles. 

The beacon stands with the Naze-Tower N. by E., and the buoy of the 
Buxey W.2S. The buoy lies with the Naze-Tower and Walton-hall, (a 
white building farther inland,) bearing N. W. 4 N. on with each other: 
and Harwich Lights N. by W. 

A small patch of 4 fathoms, fies about 13 mile N. W. by N. from the 
buoy of the Heaps, with the Whitaker-buoy bearing W. a little ‘northerly ; 


and a large mile W. by N. from this patch, is the east end of a narrow ’ 


‘Wank of 54 fathoms water, extending thence W. by S. nearly 4 mile. 
P2 
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This appears to be the remains of a middle ground which formerly existed 
between the Gunfleet and the Heaps. 

Four miles and a half nearly south of the buoy of the Gan fleet, lies the 
N. E. part of the Sunk. this is a long narrow ridge, being a continuation 
of the Oaze and Knock John, running circularly at the back of the Mouse 
and Barrows, with a channel a mile wide between. 

Tur SUNK-SAND is steep-to on both sides, extending about E.N.E, 
and W. S. W. a considerable portion of which is dry at low ebb. A 
vessel is placed at the east end of this sand, and will show a light in 
the night, and a flag at the mast-head during the day, and in foggy 
weather a bell will ring every half-hour, striking six tities every ten 
minutes, to distinguish her from other ships. From this light, or vessel, 
the beac sas on the Gunfleet bears W. N. Wi dE miles, the Naze Toiber, 
N.N.W.E % W. 9% miles, the buoy on the north-east end of the Gunfleet 
N. by W. 4 ates! the red buoy of the Rough N,N. E.1E. 8 miles, 
the white and black checquered buoy on the Buandsey-sand N. N. By 
3 E, 12 miles, Orfordness N. E. } N. 20 miles, the S. W. buoy on the 
Shipwash N. E. £E. 8% miles, and the Long-sand-head E. 8. E.4 miles. In 
working through the King’s Channel, do.not bring the Light to the N.-ward 
of East, as the buoy of the Heaps bears from the light abont W. 2S. 

South-eastward ef the Sunk and Knock John, is tiie Long-sand, an ex- 
tensive bank, running nearly parallel,.and stretching to the Girdler; 
between them is the Channel named the Sunk and Black Degps, at 
present but imperfectly known, 


Observations upon working down from the Buoy of the 
Middle to that of the Gunfleet, &c. 
N working down, when above the Middle, or Heaps, you must not 


stand too far to the eastward, lest you get to the southward of the 
Middle 
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‘Middle, as the tide sets strongly through between that sand and the Bar- 
rows ; and observe, that opposite the buoy of the Middle, the Maplin is 
steep-to; to the eastward of which is, the Whitaker spit. Between this 
and the Buxey-sand, to the westward, is the entrance to the WHITAKER 
Swasu, where there are 6 fathoms. 

If you are at the buoy of the Middle, and have a working wind, stand 
towards the Whitaker into 7 fathoms, and off to the Middle into the 
same depth, then. put about, as upon that side is the deepest water, 
and that very near the sand; but after you are one mile below the 
Whitaker spit, you may stand over to the north side into 5 fathoms, 
to the Middle or Heaps into 7. 

Below the Spitway, in standing from the northward, you will have 

going over toward the Middle or Heaps from 5 to 6 and 7 fathoms, then 
4.and 42 upor the Knowls between: then again 7 fathoms to the south- 
ward. When you are about. two miles below the Spitway, approach no 
nearer the Gunfleet than 8 or 7 fathoms, and then put about, then upon 
the middle, ground 6 or 7: but as, to the eastward of this, as above- 
mentioned, with the buoy of the Heaps S. E. by S. there is a patch 
which has only 4 fathoms over it, this, in a large ship must be carefully 
avoided. You may here-keep, by the lead, along the Heaps, in 7 fathoms. 
. From the fair-way hence to the eastward, the floating-light on the eastern 
end of the Sunk will be the .best guide down this pene in the night; 
as it may be safely approached, bearing East.or E. 4 S. to 9 fathoms. 
_ If it be low water when you are as. low down, as the aoe buoy, ‘with 
the wind to the north-eastward, it will be better to run into the Wallet, 
threugh Goldemer’s Gat, and come to an anchor, under the shelter of the 
west rocks, described hereafter, in 6 or 7 fathoms; with Walton-hall, 
‘the house upon the Naze, a sail’s breath open to the westward of the 
Tower. tes : 


THE SLEDWAY TO HOLLESLEY BAY. 


The head of the Long-sandbears.from. the buoy on the Gunfleet, 
S. E. 3 S. 7% miles; between are 6, 10, 13, and 10, fathoms; thence 
decreasing in depth to the Long-sand, part.of which is dry at half ebb. 


*,* For Directions for sailing up the King's Channel from the Gunfleet- 
* buoy, see “ Directions for Ships returning from the Northward of the 
River Ne ae inserted hereafter. 


Directions ‘or Sailing from the East Buoy on the GUN- 
FLEET, through the SLEDWAY, to HOSLEY-BAY 
and ORFORDNESS, and thence Westward to HAR- 
WICH, and over the Naze, into the WALLET. 


ETWEEN two aed a half and three miles N. E. 3 E. from the east _ 

buoy of the Gunfleet, lies the S. E. part of the West Rocks, a 
rocky shoal, nearly dry at low water, which extends 6 miles, E,S. E. 
from the Naze, and is nearly two miles broad. The channel between 
this bank and the Gunfleet, is called Goldmer’s Gat, and is 13 mile 
wide. _ It has from 8 to 6 fathoms at low water. 

On the S. E. spit of the WEST ROCKS is laid a black and white Bnoy, 
(having the words “West Rocks” marked thereon) in 33 fathoms at low 
water, from which the Gunfleet buoy bears S. W. 4 W. distant 2 miles 
seven-tenths; the Sunk Light S. by W.4 W. 53 miles; the buoy of the 
Rough N. E. 2 E. 2 miles eight-tenths; the -buoy on the S. W. end of the 
Shipwash East 4 miles ; the Sea mark on Baudsey Cliff, N. by E. 4 E, 
8 miles two-tenths; and the Naze Tower W.N.W. t Ww. distant 6 Eales 
one-tenth, — 

CORK-SAND AND ‘LEDGE. Off the north side of the West Rocks 
lies the Cork. sand, the east end of which bears about N. IW. from the east 

part 
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partofthe West Rocks; it thence extends W. N. W. 2 W. 22 miles, and is 
1£ mile broad; part of it is dry at low water. Near the N. W. part of 
the Cork-sand lies the south end of the Cork-ledge, which thence extends 
N. by W. 2 W. three-quarters of a mile, and is about one-eighth of a 
mile peoad ; there are 9 feet onit at low water. A White Buoy (with 
“Cork Ledge” marked thereon) is laid near this shoal to the northward, in 

2 fathoms at low water, from which the Tower of Harwich Church, 
appears midway in the opening, between the high buildings in Land- 
guard Fort, and the Mortella Tower to the right of the fort, bearing 
about N. W. IW. distant from the Fort 2 miles two-tenths ; and Baud- 
sey Churcha little to the northward of the Signal Staff on the highest 
part of Baudsey Cliff, N. E. by N. distant 4 miles two-tenths. 

On the Eust Side of the Sledway, lie the Shipwash, Baudscy-sand, Kettle- 
Bottom, and Whiting, besides several other dangers nearer to the shore. 

BAUDSEY-SAND is about 3 miles- in length and three-quarters 
in breadth, near the S. W. end. ‘The soundings are very irregular 
upon this shoal, but no where less than 10 feet at low water, spring- 
tides. ’ Upon the south part of the shoal a white and black che- 
quered buoy is placed, from which the high light of Orford-ness bears 
N. E. 3 N. 71 miles ; Baudsey beacon N. W. by N. 4 miles; the buoy of 
the Rough S. W.2 5S. 4 miles one-tenth; the Sunk-Light S. S. W. 2 W. 
12} miles; the N. E, end of this sand bears from Orford high light S. W. 
by S. 5 miles, q 

The SHIPWASH is a very narrow ridge of sand, editvtiawis about 
N. E. and S. W. 7 miles and a half. Some parts of it are said to dry in 
ldw ebbs, and are steep-to on both sides. This is a dangerous bank, as 


ships coming in from sea have not sufficient warning by the lead in— 


‘approaching it. A white buoy is placed at the S..W. end of it, from 
which the Smmk-light bears S. W. 4 W. 82 miles; the buoy on the Gunfleet 
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W. by 8. 71 miles ; the Rough N.W. by W. 3 miles two-tenths ; the buoy 
on Baudsey-sand N. 44 miles. The marks for this end in 5 fathoms, are, 
Harwich light-house, between the Flagstaff and west end of the garrison ; 
and Orford-mill open on the west side of Orford-castle. The N. E. end 
of this sand has now a red buoy upon it, and bears from the high light of 
Orford-ness S. £ E. 43 miles; and from Bandsey-chureh'E. by S23 S. 
In sailing along this sand, care must be taken to give an allowance, in 
the course, for the set of he tide, the flood setting ahout W. 8. Ws and 
the ebb E. N. E. about two points athwart the sand. 

The KETTLE-BOTTOM is a small shoal lying three- ~quarters of a 
mile to the N. N. W. of  afassy. sand, about which there are very 
uneven soundings ; the least water found was 24 fathoms, ‘though some: 
parts may have less. The marks are, Wael tiwer; W. by S. #°S. 
Orford high light-house N. E. and Felstow-mill, a ship’s length open to 
the north-eastward of the public house in Woodbridge haven. Between 
it and the Baudsey-sand is a channel of 6 fathoms, but it is not more than 
a quarter of a mile wide. 

The WHITING isa narrow bank: upon the N. E. end is placed a 
white buoy, not a mile distant from the beach; Orford Church bearing 
N. by W. ‘The marks for the buoy are, the remarkable trees called the 
Hunters, open of Baudsey-cliff, and Orford-mill open to the eastward of 
the church. 

From the N. E. buoy the bank extends S.W. by W.£W.-3 niiheny 
and on its western extremity is another white buoy, in abou 4% fathoms 
at low water, from which a white mill in the country, appears a little 
open to the westward of a white house, and entering on a grove of trees, 
bearing N. } W.; a Martello Tower to the westward’ of Baudsey point, 
shutting in with the point; and the easternmost, Orford-ness light-bouse, 
a little open to the southward of the western light-house. 6 0 4 


There 


“ars 
There is also a white buoy placed on the middle, or elbow, of the 
Whiting, in 3 fathoms at low water, with Orford-ness light-houses in one 
bearing N.E. by E. and Orford Castle, N. by E, with a white milla 
little open to the westward of it. 

The two light-houses on Orford-ness in one, lead close upon the inner 
side of this sand; therefore, in working through Hollesley-bay, the lower 
or easternmost light must be kept in sight to,the northward of the high 
light. 

eMIDDLE GROUND. On the east extremity of the Middle Ground 
is placed a black buoy in 4% fathoms at low water, with the he Mal 
light-house on Orford-ness, bearing E. by N. Orford Castle N. N. E. £ 
and the white buey of the Elbow, about 8. S. E, 

On the upper. part of the Middle, or rather the Flat that runs off the 
entrance of Orford Haven, is placed a black buoy in 43 fathoms at low 
water, with a white mill on with a single house, a little east of a grove 
of trees, bearing N. W. by N. the easternmost Martello Tower at the 
entrance of Orford Haven N, W. by W. and the westernmost light-house 
E. by N. northerly. 

The CUTLER is a rocky shoal with uneven soundings ; the outer edge 
ef which is between one and two miles without Baudsey-cliff. The lights 
of Orford-ness in-one lead upon the outer part of this shoal ; therefore, in 
passing it, the lower or easternmost light should be kept open to the 
south-eastward of the high light, if the weather permit them to be seen. 
There is a black buoy placed on the southern extremity of this shoal, in 
42 fathoms at low water, with Baudsey Church, in a line with a white 
house, seen over Baudsey-cliff, bearing N. 3 E. and the easternmost 
light-house a little open to the southward of the westernmost light-house, 

KING’s CHANNEL to, HOLLESLEY BAY... From off the east 


buoy of the Gunflcet, the fair-way course for Hollesley Bay will be N. E, 
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by E. 4 E, 4 miles; which will end about a mile beyond the point where 
Baudsey church and beacon appear in one bearing N. by E. Then steer 
N. E. 24 miles, which will lead to the eastward of the Rough; whence 
the Sunk light-vessel will bear S. W. by S.—A course N. by E. § E. for 
7 miles, will now lead directly to the anchorage in the Bay. 

In the foregoing courses allowance must be made for the tide, accord 
ing to ebb or flood. The ebb sets E. N. E. and the flood, W. S. W. 

The ROUGH lies about 5 miles and a half N. E. 3 E, from the buoy 
on the Gunfleet, It is a small hard shoal of 5 fathoms. The marks for 
its North end are, Baudsey church N. 3 E. and Ramsholt chureh N. ¥ 
W. on with two trees wliich stand to the westward of Felstow-cliff. The 
Red buoy which lay on the north end of this shoal, with the forementioned ~ 
marks, has been removed seven-tenths of a mile S, Eastward from its 
former situation, and now lies in 3! fatiioms at low water, with the fol- - 
lowing marks and bearings:—Buoy of the S. E. Spit of the West PERS, 
S. W. 2 W. distant 2 miles and eight-tenths; the Sunk light S. 8. W. 3 W. 
8 miles ; buoy on the S. W. end a the Shipwash S. E. by E. 3 miles, and — 
two-tentlis; buoy on the south part of Baudsey-sand N. E. ZN. 4 miles 
and one-tenth; and Baudsey sea-mark N. } E. 5 miles and ‘alte: tenths. 


‘Between the Gunfleet, the West Rocks, cad the Hane are 6, 8, 9, to 6 


and 5 fathoms at low water. 
WEST ROUGH.—W. S. W. 15. one mile from the north end of the 


Rough, lies a shoal of 18 feet, called the West Rough, with Arwarton 
church on the S. W. part of Landguard Fort, and Baudsey church on with 
Eaudsey beacon. 

In turning to windward between the King’s Channel and Hollesley Bay, 
stand no nearer to the west end of the Shipwash. than till Baudsey- 
church comes on with the N, E. end of the long wood to the eastward of 


Baudsey-clitff, nor to the West Rocks than till Alderton church comes - 
with - 


® 
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_ with Baudsey church, appearing then on the rising part of the cliff.. Stand 
“nonearer'to the West Rocks than 5 fathoms, nor to the Shipwash than 8 
fathoms, Having passed the Rough, stand no nearer to Baudsey-sand 
than till the tree, to the northward of Orford church, comes near to the 
west side of that church; nor to. the Cork-sand or Cork-ledge than till 
Harwich church steeple comes on with a brewhouse whieh stands a little 
to the northward of Landguard-fort; in the night stand no nearer than 5 
fathoms. About }a mile S. E. from this end of the Cork-sand are 8 
fatiioms, in what is called the Cork-hole. 

Inthe night, be carefel not to stand into the Swatch between the 


Cork and West “aap which it will be difficult, in dark weather, to— 


ae out ef, 
The best anthorage in Hollesley Bay is, with Hollesley church and the 
parsonage-house on with each other, in 5 or 44 fathoms at low water, 


‘'HOLLESLEY BAY to ORFORD-NESS.—The course from: Hol- | 


lesley Bay to a fair-way between the buoy of the Whiting and Orford- 
hess, is E. by N. northerly, distance from 43 to5 miles. With a turning 
wind stand no nearer to the Whitimg, on the starboard side, than 7 
fathoms. 

In working thrddigh; (as before-mentioned,) the lower or easternmost 
light must be kept open to the north-eastward of the high light, if the 
‘weather permit them to be seen, 

In mid-channel, between Orford-ness and the Whiting, are from. 10 to 
412 fathoms. Should the buoy of the Whiting be gone, open the mill to 
the eastward of the church, and then you are below it. When below: the 
Suoy, do not stand to the beach in less than $8 or 9 fathoms; as thence to 
the Ness it is very steep, and must be carefully avoided, 


Above the Ness is a flat which runs off from the shore about 2 cables’ 


‘Fength} the bottom is bard, aud there are ¢ fathoms close to it ; you will 


| be ashore, 
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have 8 fathoms at one cast ; and; before the lead cam be hove again, may 
A little westward of this shoal is a contra-tide, caused by the 
point above the Ness, which runs down during the flood with consider- 
able velocity. Ships have sometimes, by getting into it, missed id 
with a turning wind, and run on shore. 

From Hollesley Buy y bound tu sea, you may, after passing the niin steer 
8. E. by E, or East; and if bound to the northward, keep along shore, 
observing to keep Baudsey-cliff well open with Orford-beach, till Dun- 
wich-cliff comes well open of Thorpness, and Aldborough chureh bears 
N. 2 E.; you will then go clear of the Onion, Nathanicl’s. Knowl, and 
the Ridge. 

After you are below, Orfordness, be careful to. avoid Aldborough 
Knapes, hereafter described, the body of which lies with Orford church 
and castle on with each seighh 

Orford-lights in one bearing S. W. by W. lead in a fair-way betweer 
this shoal and the shore.to the westward. 

Upon Orford Beach, about 400 yards from the’ sea-side, is an execllent 
spring of fresh water. The! mark to find it is, to bring the mill npon the 
chancel of the church, which will lead you princes to it. 


HOLLESLEY-BAY to HARWICH. 


O run into Harwich from Hollesley-bay, your course to the south 

end of the Cutler will, be S. W. or S$. W. by W. according to flood 

or ebb tide; come no nearer to the Cutler than 4 or 4} fathoms. The 

Cutler is a rocky shoal lying about a mile from Baudsey-Clitf ; the lights 

of Oxforduess in one, will lead over its outer edge; it extends 8. W. 
Sand N. E, E.4.N. 13 of a mile in length, and j a mile in breadth. 

The 
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The CORK-KNOT is a small rocky shoal of 3 fathoms lying S. W. one 
mile and seven-eighths from the black buoy of the Cutler; from it runs a 
rocky ledge ina W. N. W. direction for 2% miles, forming the sonthern 
side of the Felixtow Road; at its western end is‘the Cork-spit on which 
are 23 fathoms—this lies 3 of a mile from the Cork-ledge buoy, and 12 
mile from Landguard-fort ; Burnthouse-cliff just open to the west of the 

_Naze-cliff bearing S. W. by W. 4 W. leads on it. This mark will also 
jead clear to the S. E. of the Wadgate and Felixtow Ledges, which extend 
to the southward from Bull's-cliffs about a mile; in passing, come no 
nearer to them than 4 fathoms. - 
The PLATTERS extend almost a mile from the shore, and nearly 


dry at low water; come no nearer to them than 5 fathoms; the mark to 
e€arry you clear of them is Orford-Church and Castle open of Baudsey- | 
} the Andrews and the Ridge is half a mile wide, with 4 and 5 fathoms in it. - 


cliff, To the westward of the Platters is the Andrews, another dangerons 
shoal, almost dry, and on its western side steep-to; opposite to the An- 


drews, distant 1 a mile, is a rocky Jedge called the Ridge, with 14 fathom | 


ever it; it runs in the direction of 8. E. and N. W. 2 of a mile. 

in running from Hollesley-bay for Harwich, bring Orfordness low-light a 
little open to the N. W. of the High-light, and when Baudsey-church 
bears N. N. W. 1 W. being in one with the east part of Baudsey-wood, 
you will find yourself near the west end of the Cutler, then open the Low- 
light to the east of the Highlight, keeping it in that direction, till Ram- 
sholt appears to the westward of Baudsey-cliff, you will then have passed 
‘to the westward of the Cutler; from hence a west course will take you 
through Felstow-road to’ the Pitching-ground, and past the Cork-ledge 
buoy, pay proper attention to the tide, and come not into less than 4 
fathoms water : when Dover-court Church bears N. W. by W. steer right 
towards it, until Harwich-lights ¢ome in one; this wil lead you through 
the Rolling-Grounds. When Harwich-steeple comes a.sail’s breadth open 


? 
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to the westward of Landguard-fort, you may hauliu towards the Andrews, 
taking care to keep Bandsey-church open of Felixtow-cliff until these two 
lights come in one, bearing N. W. by N. In proceeding through Felix- 
tow Channel, stand no nearer to Felixtow-cliff, nor to the Platters than 
5 fathoms, nor to the Cork-sand than 4 fathoms; ner bring the land 
which is to the westward of the Naze, within less than a ship’s length of 
the Naze, when you are standing towards the Platters; nor do more than 
just bring the Cerk-land open of the point which lies about a mile to the 
south-westward of the Naze, when you stand towards the Cork-sand ; and 
when ‘Harwich-lights: come on with each other, run in with them so, 
until you are past the Andrews. As the Andrews is steep to om the west 
side, and as the first half-ebb runs strong over’ it to the eastward, you 
must be very careful in passing with an ebb-tide. The channel between 


When you are past the Andrews, you must keep close to the beach to 
avoid the Altar, a small stony shelf, lying about 4 of a mile W. N. W. 
from the beach off Landguard-fort, and having only 6 feet on it: near this 
a red buoy is now placed in 2 fathoms water, having Harwich low-light 
just open to the west of the high-light, bearing N. N. W. + W., Walton- 
tower S. W. by S., and Landguard-fort-clock E. 8. E. Within this is a 
narrow ridge called the Glutton, having 6 and 9 feet over it: above the 
Glutton is the Gristle, a small shoal of 3 feet ‘water, the Bone of 6 feet, 
the Cliff’s-foot nearly dry, and another knowl called the. Guard. the 
passage between which and the Gristle is called the West-channel, and is 
abouta cable’s length wide ; the mark to go through is, Livington-church- 
tower, its apparent length on the outer end of the wall on Trimlies Point 
bearing N.} W. There are also small knowls on the west side, called 
the Church, Crab, Wilks and Cod Bauks. The Bar extends frou the 


Glatton to the north part of Landguard-fort and has 3 fathoms water over 
aah . 7 ae preit 


GOLDMER’S GATWAY TO HARWICH. ‘ 


it—having, therefore, passed through the Rolling-ground with the lights in 
vone, until the S. E. chimney of Landguard-fort is open to the southward, 
er nearly in one with the Flag-staff, rnn in that direction to within halfa 
cable’s length of the beach, then bring the Flag-staff on with the cupola 
of the clock, and when you get near to Walton-ferry, open the Flag-staff 
' to the wéstward of the clock, letting it remain so until Dover-court- 
church is to the northward:of the town er Harwich, keep it thus and it 
will lead you past the Bone and Gristle to good anchorage, either mid- 
channel or abreast of Harwich town in 5 fathoms—or with small vessels 
a little way within the river Orwell, where the riding with westerly winds 
is better, and out of the way of Jarger ships ; 
easterly from Shotley Point, which you will clear by bringing Harwich- 
‘church on with the south end of the Storehouse. 


‘Through GOLDMER’S GATWAY, over the NALE- 
. FLATS to HARWICH. 


\HE Naze-flats extend a-considerable way to tlre ‘eastward, and join 


the West-rocks; large ships bound over them for Harwich should be | 


particularly careful of the tides, that the rise of water may be sufficient 
te carry them safely over. 


The passage.over the Flats is called the Medusa Channel, having on its 


western side the Naze-ledge, South, Middle, and North-bars, the Pye and 
Hollidays-sands, and Cliff-foot-rock ; while to the eastward are the Stone, 
Horn, Ridge and Andrews Banks. 

The Naze-ledge stretches out a full mile to the eastward of the land, 
having from 6 to 3 feet over it; the shallowest part being nearest the 
shore, but its S. E, extreme bears from the Naze-Tower S, E. by E, dis- 
ant one mile and a half, with 2 fathoms water upon it. 


there is a long spit running | 


{ the western side of the channel : 
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Northward from the Ledge some rocky ridges rum to the north-west. 
ward, whichare called the Bars, and have over them from 3 to 14 fathoms. 

The Pye-sand is a long narrow stripe, stretching out E. 'N. E., 14 miles 
frem the southern point of the entrance to Horsey or Hatadiardsnaten, 
which dries at low water, and . almost so at ebb: its extreme point lies 
with Walton-tower S. 8S. W. + W. distant neatly 3 3 miles, and Dover- 
Court-Church on with a farm- ee N.N.W.E 

The Hollidays are to the northward of the pba) and form the 
boundary of the entrance to Handford ; they dry at low water, but stretch 
not out so far to the eastward as the Pye-sand. 

The Cliff-foot Rock lies about midway between the church and cliff, 
having ouly one foot water over it. These, as hefore observed, all lie on 
on its eastern part is the Stone-banks, 
which are those irregular and extensive banks which lie betWeen the Naze- 
ledges and the West-rocks; having over them from7 feet to 3 fathoms. 
The marks for the spot of shoalest water, is Alderton-mill, a little open to 
the left of the low west end of Baudsey-cliff, and Hollesley-church a little 
open of the mill, the mill appearing midway between the cliff and church ; 
and Dover-Court Church on with the north end of the farm-house before 
alluded to. 

The Horn is a small rocky spot, with only 6 feet over it, lying S. by W. 
1 W. about 1 a mile from the west end of the Ridge, and 8. E, by E. $ E. 
a mile from the N. E. end of the Pye-sand. 

The Ridge and Andrews have already been described. 

Proceeding through Goldmer’s-Gatway, you should bring Walton-hall 
just open to the northward of Walton, commonly called the Naze Tower, 
bearing N. W. a little north; run along with this mark on, until a large 
red house at Walton-ferry Brick-hilns is about 4 its length open to the 
westward of the high-water mark of Landguard Beachy-point, westward 
from 
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from the fort, bearing N. by E. 2 E., this is the leading mark through 
the Medusa-channel to the Rolling-groands, where you may anchor in 44 
er 5 fathoms water; Baudsey and Felixtow-cliffs in one, and Harwich 
low-light nearly midway Deh the church and highlight, are marks for 
the best anchorage. 

The Guillet Channel is to the eastward, and runs between the Stone- 
banks and West-rocks to the Cork-spit and Ledge: init your least depth of 
water will be 9 feet, the mark being Dr. Frank’s house its own length 
upon the low west end of Baudsey-eliff bearing N. E. 2 N.,a mark not 
easily to be made out by a stranger. 

The Inner Channel leads over the Naze-fiats, the mark being Burnthouse- 
_ehff, called also Cot fpicletit kept open to the eastward of the Naze-cliff, 
bearing S. W, by W W.4W., this must be carefully continued on, neither 
opening nor slintting it; but as this and the mark for the Gnilet will lead 
on to the Coik-spit, it is recommended, iti using either of these chavnels, 
to steer for Dover-court Church, as soon as you bring it to bear N. W. by 
W. and when the lights come on with each other, proceed as before, 
directed. 

The Rolling-Ground is that space to the westward between Landguard 
Fort and the Ridge. 

The Pitching-Ground is to the’ westward of Felixtow-road, between the 
Platters and Andrews on the one side, and the Ridge on the other, Or- 
ford-eastle about 3 times its distance between the church and castle to the 
8. E. of Baudsey-cliff, will lead to the anchorage in the Pitching-ground in 
§ fathoms water; and Baudsey-church twice its breadth to the west of the 
signal house, to the anchorage in Felixtow-Road, in 44 fathon:s. 

The WActer is the channel lying between the Gunfleet-sand and the 
‘shore, extending from the Gunfleet-bwoy to thé Buxey: on its northern 
aide it is rendered shallow by a baak or flat, which tuns all the way from 


GOLDMER’S GATWAY TO HARWICH. 


the West-rocks to the Buxey ; the deepest water “a therefore be found ow 
its southern or Gunfleet side. . i 

Having passed thircugh the Gatway, bringing Walton-hall just open te 
the northward of Wa!ton-tower, as before directed, a W. by S. course 
will then take you to the Spitway. About 3% miles from the Gunficet 
buoy, is a large part of the Gunfleet which dries, being covered at about 
94 hours of flood; this is called the East Knock. Farther on are 2 more 
patches, whiclr ary with low spring-tides; aud, at the farther end of the 
Gunfleet, near the Spitway, is the West Knock, which is covered at 3 
flood; between these are swashways of 2 or 3 feet water. 

The flat which stretches along the main land, extends itself fron: 1 to 2 
miles off. W. £N. 6 miles from the’ Gunfleet-buoy, and S. W. 3S), 43 
miles from Walton-tower lies the eastern end of the Copperas-bank, run- 
ning from thence 11 mile W. N. W.  W.—the middle of the bank lies: 
directly south from Great Holland-church, distant 2% miles, the deep 
water channel of the Wallet is here but 11 mile wide. On the Copperas- 
bank are 32 fathoms, within it 4, 3, 2 and 1 fathoms, shallowing as you 
approach the main; between it and the Guifleet are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. 

W.'N. WE W. 21 miles from the west end cf the Copperas- Dank is the 
Tripod, a Gand sular shoal of 6 feet water, lying about } a eo from the 
shore.. 

W. 28. one mile and a quarter from the west end of the cappetdetiht, 
is the Elbow, with 32 fathonis, and 42 near its southern side. “ This bears 
nearly 8. E. trom the Tripod, distant one mile. ' 

W. by S. from the Elbow 11 mile, is the Runch-bank, having st 
fathoms upon it, 42 within side, and 5, 6 and 7 fathoms to. the southward 5 3 
it is $ of a cae long, its western end bears from br bag ehesi ch of the 
Spitway N. E, 2. E, distant 9 miles. 

To the westward of the GuyEbent, about 53 or 4 miles above the budy, 
; yeu 


HOLLLESEY BAY AND KING'S CHANNEL TO PHE DOWNS. 


yon will haye exceeding good riding with S. E, southerly, and and S, W, 
winds under shelter of the East Knock. when in the King’s Channel, 
being a-breast of the buoy on the Gunfleet, with a south-west wind, and 
think bad weather is coming on, your best method will be to work up to 
the northward of the sand, to the distance above-mentioned, anchoring in 
5 or G fathoms, where you will have better riding with half'a cables on the 
small bower, than you would have with both anchors a-head and whole 
cables out, on the south end of the sand. 


DIRECTIONS for sailing out of the KING’S CHANNEL, 
either within or to the Southward of the SHAIPWASH, &c. 


ib proveeding from the Gunfleet-beacon, the course to the southward 
of the Shipwash is E. by N. 4 N. the soundings are variable, as 8, 10, 
11, 9, 8,10, fathoms. In 14 or 15 fathoms you wili be without the Ship- 
wash, and may then steer N. E. by N. within Aldborough Knaps, past 
Orfordness ; or N. E. by E. without the Knaps, to sea. 

The Shipway is a good Channel within the Shipwash, between it, the 
Baudsey Sand, and Whiting. From the buoy of the Gunfleet, steer N. E. 
by E. 2 E. 8 miles, leaving the buoy of the Rough to the north-westward, 
The least water you will have is 5 fathoms. The leading mark to 
Ordfordness will then he, Aldborough-mill on with the low light upon the 
Ness, bearing N. N. E. 3 E which will lead over the tail of the Baudsey- 
Sand, in 35 fathoms at low water. Distance upon this course, about 
10 miles,’ But from mid-channel between the Sunk Light and Gunfleet- 
buoy, a due N. E. course 18 miles, will lead to a berth 2 miles S. E. from 
Orfordness low light. In this course you will pass a mile to the eastward 
of the buoy on the West Rocks and of that on the Rough; and 12 mile to 
the eastward of the buoy on Baudsey-sand, and half a mile from the N, 
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E. end of that sand. You will also pass 2 snilea t to the westward ofthe S. 
W. buoy on the Saipwash, and 14 mile from that on its N. E. end. The 
depths will be from 41 to 5, and frou that to 6, 8,12, and 15 fathoms, 


From HOLLESLEY BAY, and from. the GUNFLEET. 
BUOY, round the LONG-SAND-HEAD to the DOWNS. 
# 


HIPS bound from Hollesley-hay to the Downs, with an easterly wind 
should turn down to Orfordness with the ebb, according to the pre- 
ceding directions. 

In proceeding frox. ORFORDNESS for the DOWNS, keep etardaen 
high light-house N. by W. but not any farther north, which will carry you 
out clear of the Shipwash ; and having passed outside of the red buoy of the 
Shipwash a full 14 mile, your conrse will be 5. S. W. or S.by W.  W.19 or 
20 miles, or until you are ast the Knock ; aS. W. course will then take 
you to the entrance of the Gull-stream, and the leading mark carry you 
safely to the Downs ; but steer rather more to the westward with an ebb- 
tide, and- more to the southward with a fiood-tide. Come no nearer to the 
Longsand-head or Kentish-knock, than 15 fathoms. When the North 
Foreland-light bears about N. N. W. 4 W. and the Goodwin-light about 
S. SE. proceed for the Downs. 

From the GUN-FLEET BUOY the course to a fair way clear of the 
Long-Sand Head, is S. E. $E. and the distance about 8 miles ; but allow- 
ance must be made for the tide, which is nearly on the beam. Being 


clear of the Long-Sand a S, 4 E. course will clear the Kentish Kneck. 


Approach no nearer to the Knock than 9 fathoms, and when you have 
deepened the water to 12 or 13 fathoms, a 5. W. course will take you to 
the entrance of the Gull Stream as before. 


If yow are bound to the westward, and find it necessary to proceed 
along: 
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~ along the Back of the GoopWIN SANDs, you should not come into less 
than 16 fathoms when you have brought the North Foreland-light to bear 
IN. W.; nor should you afterwards approach any nearer to the Sands than 
44 or 15 fathoms. The channel between the Goodwin and south end of 
the Fails is about 43 miles wide ; between them are 12, 18, 30, 25, 15, and 
41 fathoms; the latter depth is close to the south end of the Falls. When 
the South Foreland-lights are on with each other, bearing Ws by N. you 
will be to the southward of the South Sand-head, and. may haul to the 
westward. ; 

In theabove passage you will first pass the Inner GARBARD, shoal about 
one mile anda quarter long, lying N. E. by N. aud 8. W. by S.; having 
3 fathoms over its shallowest part, this is when Orfordness high- light bears 
N. W.N. distant 10 miles, it is 6 or 7 miles to the eastward of the N. 
E, end of the Shipwash; between them are from 9 to 20.fathoms water. 

S. 1 E. of the Inner Garbard about 5 miles, and 64 miles N. 3 E. from 
the norih-east end of the Galloper, lies the OurzrR GARBARD; extending 
S. W. and N. E. 2% miles, and is a quarter of a mile broad; there are 23, 
31, and 4 fathoms on it, and deeper water all round it, it constantly ripples 
by which you will readily know its situation : betweeu the Galloper and 
Garbard are 12, 18, 19, 22, and 15 fathoms. 

The GALLOPER is a very dangerous shoal having on some places, not 
more than 6 feet water; it extends 54 miles N. E. and S. W. and is not 
one mile across at the broadest part, which is near the middle: this part 
lies S. by E. from the High-light at Orfordness distant 22 miles, E. $, E, 
from the Long Sand-head distant 12 miles, East from the Kentish-knock, 
about a similar distanee, and N. E. by E. } E. 294 miles from the North 
Foreland ;. the shallow part of this sand continues full 3 miles, having only 
4,2, 3, or mm some spots, 4 fathoms; over it the sea commonly ripples : 
the middle of this shoal lies in latitude 51° 47’ 15” N., and longitude 


them is deep water. 


* ORFORDNESS TO THE DOWNS. 


1° 54 45" E. from Greenwich. Off the S. W. end a Lichr Vesset 
is moored in 15 fathoms, in which are exhibited two lights, horizontally, 
on two separate masts; this vessel bears about S. W. from the shoalest 
part of the sand, and lies in latitude 51° 45’ nearly ; about half a mile to 
the eastward of it lies a buoy, which will point out the usual position of 
the vessel, should it be removed by any accident, ‘The tide here flows full 
and change till 4 quarters after 11; running nearly 3 miles an hour; the 
flood commences from the N. E.then E.N. E. The channel between the 
Galloper and the Longsand-head is about 113 miles wide, and has from 20 
to 17 fathoms in it. | On the east side of the Galloper are 12, 18, and 20 
fathoms ; near to the south end are 16 fathoms, the ground stony ; about 
three-quarters of a mile without the north end are 14 fathoms, wifh coarse 
stones; and close to this end are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 

The Fats is a long narrow bank or ridge, extending sbont 21 miles 
N. E, ZN. and S. W. 75S. and is about half a mile in breadth: on the 
south end are 11 fathoms ; on the middle are 4 or 5 fathoms; and on the 
north end are 6 fathoms. Tie south end lies from the South Foreland E: 
2S. distant 13 miles. The north end of the Falls bears from the east 
part of the Kentish-knock S. by E. distance 94 miles; and from the south 
end of the Galloper, S. W. 15S, distance 11 miles. Between the north 
end of the Falls and the east end of the Kentish-knock there are 11, 12) 
26, 17, 19, 16, and 9 fathoms; thesJatter depth is near to the Knock: 
between the north end of the Falls and the south end of the Galloper are 
8, 10, 18, 12, 25, 12,15, 25, 30, 13, 12, and 10 fathoms; the latter eps 
is close to the south end of the Galloper. 

Parallel to the S. W. end of the Falls is the Little-bank, another long 
ridge, with from 8 to 14 fathoms over if, the deepest water being at its 
northern end; it lies nearly 4 miles distance from the Falls, and between 
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SAILING-DIRECTIONS for the EASTERN COASTS of GREAT BRITAIN, from ORF ORDNESS ” 
to the PENTLAND FRITH ; and for the ISLANDS of ORKNEY and SHETLAND. r 


ORFORDNESS to FOULNESS, including YARMOUTH 
ROAD and HASBOROUGH GAT. 


ie proceeding from Orfordness to the northward, you must be careful 
to avoid the Onion, which stretches a cable’s: length from the.Ness- 
point. Nathaniel’s-knowl, is a small shoal, lying with Orford high-light 
W.S. W. 1 W. and the low-light W. 2 N. and is about one-third of a 
mile in length. On its middle are 12 feet; it is distant from the beach 
above 500 yards ; between which and the knowl are 4 fathoms. 

The RIDGE is an oval sand extending 1 mile N. E. by E.: its greatest 
breadth being three-eights of a mile, and its least water 3} fathoms; 
from its outer edge, Aldborough-mill is on with a barn at the south end 
of the town, bearing N. iE. distant 34 miles and thé eastern side of 
Orford church-tower, on with the ruins of Orford-castle, bearing W. by 
N.a little northerly. 

Round the ridge are irregular soundings, 42, 5, and 6 fathoms ; between 

it and the shore are 6 and 7 fathoms, and with Aldborough-church 
bearing N. you will clear its north-east end in 72 fathoms. ‘Between 
Nathaniel’s-knowl and the Ridge the passage is three-eights of a mile 
_ wide, with 4 and 5 fathoms; and vessels may sail through it into Ald- 
, borough-bay, having Aldborongh-church N. N. E. a little easterly. 

Baudsey-cliff touching the point of Orfordness, and bearing W. by S. 
25S, leads clear of the Ridge in 6! fathoms, and of Nathaniel’s-knowl in 
% fathoms. In order to avoid these shoals, keep Baudsey-cliff open 
ef Orford-beach, until Aldborough-church bears N, $ E.; you may then 
steer N. E, by N. for the Barnard-sand, In turning to windward from 


‘ 


- end, are from 3 to 7 fathoms. 


Orfordness to the northward, stand off to 12 or 14 fathoms, and in to 9 
or 8 fathoms. ‘The soundings are very regular; but yon must be care- 
ful, in standing off, not to bring Orfoydness- light to the westward of 
W. S. W. for if you do, you will be in danger of getting upon Ald- 
borough-knaps; and if in standing towards the shore, you bring the 
light to the southward of S. W. 3 W. you will approach too near to 


Sizwell-bank,. 


-ALDBOROUGH-KNAPS south-west end lies S. E. by S. 33 miles 
from Aldborough-church, and E. 4 N. 44 miles from the low light. The 
sand extends N. E.and S. W.. 21 miles ; it is about halfa mile broad, and 
has only 2 fathoms over the middle, adie near gach end, The northern 
end of this sand lies with Aldborough-church W.N. W. 4 .N. distant 4 
miles, and Orford low-light W.S.W. 4 W. 52 (hele There is a black and 
white buoy with a staff and vane now placed near the eastern edge of the 
sand, in 5 fathoms water, from which Aldborough-church bears N.\W. a 
little westerly ; Orford high-light W. by S.: Orford-church and castle in 
one W. £N.; and iken-church N. W. by W..at one-third of the apparent 
distance from Aldborough-town to Slaughden-house. Orford-church and 
the ruins of the Castle a sail’s breadth open either way will clear the 
Knaps, and Iken-church on with Slanghden-house N. W. } W will just 
clear it to the southward, _ 

SIZWELL-BANK south end lies 1, mile. eastward from Thorpness; 
it thence extends 2 miles N. E. by E, ; is-half'a mile bread, and has only 
8 feet on it, The shore about Thorpness is rocky ; between it and the 
south east of Sizwell-bank are 9 and 10 feet; thence, towards the nortl 
The mark for the south end of this shoal 
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is Orford: castle open to the southward of Aldborough church, do not 
bring them in one until Bly thborogh-lodge (which is a farm-house stand- 
ing in the midst of a grove of trees) comes open of Dunwich-church : 
that mark will carry you ciear to the northward of it, in 7 or 8 fathoms. 
Vhe leading mark between Aldborough-knaps and the Sizwell is Orford- 
ness-lights in one, bearing S. W. by W. There is: good anchorage 
¢m Aldborough-bay with offshore winds, in 8 or 9 tathums, Orfordness 
low-light bearing S. W. 4 W. and Aldborough-church N. W. by W. 2 W. 

In proceeding from Orfordness to, Lowestotf, come no nearer to the 
shore than 8 or 9 fathoms ; this depth of water will carry you outside of 
Sizwell-bank, and Barnard-sand. Between Sizwell-bank and the Lar- 
nard lies Sowl or Sonthwold-bay, where there is good riding with. off- 
shore winds, in 8 or 9 fathoms. From Orfordness to Lowestoff is 8 
feagues, the course from between the Knraps and Sizwell-bank to the 
entrance of the Stanford is about N. E, 

E. 1 S. from Covebithe-church, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
shore, lies the south end of the Barnard; it thence extends N.E.iN,, 
is a quarter of a mile broad, and has g feet on it, being steep-to on each 
side, Between the south end and the shore are 9 feet: and_ thence, 
‘towards the north end, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms. To keep clear of the Bar- 
nard, do not bring Southwold-chorch on with Easton, until Lowestoff, 
church comes open of the north end of Pakefield-cliff. At night come 
no nearer to this sand than 9 fathoris, for it is so very steep-to on the east 
side, that you will have 8 fathoms close to it. Your course from off the 
south end of the Barnard to the buoy on the Holmhead is N. E. 2 N, 42 
miles, in 8, 7, 6, 4, and 3 fathoms water, 

The BARNARD is now joined to the Newcome by a narrow ridge of 
sand with only 27 fathoms upon it, making between it and the shore a 
channel not above half a mile wide, having a depth of from 2% to 4 
fathoms. The Newcoye is neatly dry at low water. 


ORFORDNESS TO THE STANFORD PASSAGE. 


As, the soundings, iv approaching the coast from the sea to the norths 
ward. of Lowestoti; are very irregular, and the soundings off Lowestoff so 
regular that they may be depended on; ships, wien comimg im for ihe 
laud, should endeavour to make it im the lautade ef Lowestoft, wiich 
is 52° 28’ N.% In this latitude they may steer boldiy in, night or 
day, until they come into 17 or 16 iathoms; in the night. time, the lights 
may be seen 3 or 4-leagues off; and in day, the chur chaud upper part of 
the town may be seen at the distance of 7 leagues, if the weather be elear, 

The HOLM-SAND forms. the eastern side of the entrance to the 
Stanford; its western edge extends N. FE, ? E, 13 mile from> the 
Holmhead-buoy, which is black, and lies in 24 fabinetns, to the whité 
buoy of the Hook; midway netwideln these a floating’ beacon lies on the 
edge of the sand, dnd a light- vessel rides within the channel 4° 


The buoys within the Stanford-passage are as follow : 


Buoy of the Holm-head, or Stanford buoy, is black and lies in 23 fathoms, 
to be left on the starboard side. 


S.'W. Buoy of the’ Newcome, red S220 i S000 ees 22 tare: 

N.E Buoy of the Newcomie, chequered black and white... a feet larb. «© 
Buoy of the Holm-hook, white .........--+--- in She + fins, starbs 
Light-vessel ..... «fds oh a-sB bdo lear OTe eee starby 
BeacOpaaciietiniestie/'s, seis 0,0 lege cieupuey eaten mieten Sierae vesee. Starboard, 

S. W. Buoy of the Corton, Witte’ ree canes: Mieke sireiene . starboard, 
N. W. Buoy of the Corton, DIAGKEscite ete vec ss oe Rates 5 tms. starb. 
N. E. Buoy o7 theGatway, white ............ ELS 3i fms. starb. 


North Buoy of St. Nicholas-bank, or Kettle- -bottom, white..7 fins, starb. 


The buoy of the Ho!mhead, or Stanford-bnoy, is black, and lies in 2% 
fathoms with Lowestof-lights in one bearing N. } E., and is distant from 
the lower-light 2 miles; Nv E. } N. 3 of a mile from it is the foating 
beacon before-mentioned, lying on the Holm-edge, and bearing from the 


S. W. buoy of the Newcome W. N. W., distant 3 of a mile, 
The 


STANFORD PASSAGE TO YARMOUTH ROAD.—NEW GATWAY. 


The NEWCOME is a narrow ridge of sand, lying ina S. W. by S. 
direction, about one mile in length, and forming the western side of the 
Stanford-channel, being about 1 a mile from the Lowestoff sliore, and 
having but 3 feet near its northern extremity at low water. 
southern end of the Newcone lies a red buoy in 15 feet water; this 
should be left to the larboard: but this end is now joined to the Barnard, 
as before mentioned. The marks for the red buoy are Lowestoff high- 
light just open of the north end of the town bearing N. and the Holm- 
head-buoy S. by W. On the N..end of the Newcome is a chequered 
Enoy, black and white, in 15 feet, to be left also to the larboard, 
the marks for which are the low-light N. by W.2W.; the buoy ef the 
Hotwhead 8. by W. 4 W., and the white buoy of the Hoelmhook E. by N. 

The Holmhook-Buoy is white, lics in 3} fathoms, and should be left to 
the starboard, the marks being Lowestoff high-light N. W. + N., the 
buoy of the Holmhead S. W. by S., and the light vessel W. N. W. 

To sail through the Stanford-passage you should bring the high-light a 
little open to the westward of the low-light, and kecp it so until the light 
vessel bears N. E. $ N.; then steer N. E. by N. between the Holm and 
Newcome, until Lowestoff high-lighthouse comes N. by W. 2 W. you 
will then be beyond the Newcome, and paying proper attention to the 
tides, may run along N. by E, and N,N. E., going inside of the vessel 
toward Corton and Yarmouth Roads: or, having passed the Stanford 
black buoy, you may steer N. N. E. E. a mile and half to a fair way, 
between the N. E. buoy of the Newcome and the light vessel, and from 
thence N. by E. 4 E, along shore to the Jetty; the channel being a mile 
broad, with regular soundings, good anchorage, and room enough for 
turning ; you may stand toward the land into 4 fathoms, and towards the 
Corton into 7 fathoms: the anchorage which is most esteemed is, with 
‘Corton-church N. by W. — W. and Lowestoff high-light S. W. by W. in 
from 7 to 8 fathoms. 


Qn the 
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With southerly winds Corton-rozd in 6 fathoms, is to be preferred; 
when the wind is easterly you will ride well near Corton-sand in 8— 
fathoms, and when northerly, to the northward of the Jetty. 

Small vessels ride very well with northerly winds to the southward of 
Lowestoff-point, in what is called Lowestofi-road, where they will have 
about 4 fathoms. Lowestoff light-vessel exhibits two lights placed 
horizontally. From it Pakefieid-church appearing over the town bearing 
W.S.W. LW., Lowestoff high lighthouse N.W. 3 N., the Stanford-buoy 
8. S. W. 3 W., the Hook-buoy E. 8. E., the south buoy cf the Neweomé 
S. W. i W., the north buoy of the Newcome W. by S., and the S.W, 
buoy of the Corton N. E. by N. 

The north end of the Holm-sand, is now joined to the Corton, making 
one large sand, the white or S. W. buoy of the Corton lies with Lowes- 
toff high-light W. a little southerly, Corton-church N.N. W., and the 
light vessel S. W. by S. i 

But the chief passage into YARMOUTH ROAD for ships of burden 
has always been between the Corton-sand and St.Nicholas’-bauk, generally 
called St. Nicholas’-gat, but its width lately decreased so much, that 
this channel became dangerous, especially for large vessels; the danger 
is also considerably encreased by the frequent. shifting of ‘the sands, a 
new channel is therefore recommended by the Trinity House, and buoyed, 
this being called. 

“The NEW GATWAY.—Proceeding from the Stanford Buoy to the 
eastward, and intending to go through the New Gatway, you will have 4 — 
black buoys on your larboard or Corton side and 4 other buoys on your 
starboard or St. Nicholas side—the first or southern buoy of the Corton 
is black, and lies in 54 fathoms with Lowestoff-church W. N.W,4 W. and 
Corton-¢hurch N. W. by N. 


The second black buoy is in 54 fathoms, with Lowestoff-church W. eo 
aa 
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and Yarmouth-steeple nearly im one with the second mill on Yarmouth- 
denes, bearing nearly N. by W. 

The third or N. E. buoy lies in 5 fathoms with Padastoiniceplc 
N.N. W. 2 W., and Yarmouth-steeple open to the eastward of the above 
mill bearing N. by W. 

, The fourth or north buoy lies in 42 fathoms,with Corton-churchW-.S. W., 
Gorleston-church N. N. W. 2 W. the new mill N. by W. 2 W. and Yar- 
mouth-steeple N. 2 W.; slihéag are all black buoys and lie near the edge 
of the Corton, and inst be left to the larboard:; on the starboard side 
are also four buoys. 

The first or oater buoy of the Ridge is chequered red and white, 
lying in 5% fathoms, with Winterton-church N. 2 W. and Lowestofi- 
chureh 8S. W. by W. £4 

Phe second or S. i buey is red, and lies: in 5 fathoms, with Corton- 
ehurch 8. W. by W. 4 W. Gorleston-church N, W. westerly, the new 
mili N,N. W. 2 WwW. and Yarmouth-steeple N. by W. 4 W, 

‘The third ee S. W. buoy is white, and is in 5 fathoms, with Corton- 
church S. W. 4 W. Yarmouth-church N. by W. £.W., and the north 

‘buoy of the Corton S$. S. W. nearly; Gorleston-church N. W. 3. W., and 
the new mill N. N.W. 2 W. 

Fhe fourth or north buoy of St. Nicholas, called also the Kettle-bottom 
- buoy, is white, and lies in 7 fathoms, with the turret of Yarmouth-chapel 
N.N. W. iW. nearly, aud being distant about 3 of a mile N. by E 
from the S, W..buoy of St. Nicholas. 

The best leading marks into or out of the Gatway, are the New Mill 
standing a little to the west of Yarmouth, over the centre of the Navy 
Hespital, bearing N. N.W. or Gorleston New-church N.W. by N. 
Gorleston Old-steeple, the former mark for the Gat, was blown down im 
3813. The turning marks are the New Mill, oyer the S. W. end of the 


NEW GATWAY TO YARMOUTH ROAD, AND COCKLE GAT. 


Hospital, in standing towards Corton-sand; and in standing off,. the: said 
mill, open to the eastward cf the governor's house, which will appear 
open to the eastward: of the Hospital: or stand towards the Corton, 


-until the Mill comes just open to the westward of the Hospital, and off 


to the eastward, until the said Mullis open to the eastward: of the Tele- 
graph erected on the center of the Hospital. 1 

The channel between the north buoy of Corton-sand, and the white 
and red buoys on the N.E. side of the Gatway, is about one mile in 
width, the depth 24 feet at low water, soundings very regular, with sudden 
deep. water within. the ridge, which trenches athwart the imermosé part 
of the Gatway. 


*,.* For Directions. to Ships sailing through this Gut toward Lowestoff, 
see u Directions for Ships returning from the Northward,” given hereafter. 


The anchorage in Yarmouth Roud is off the town. It is extensive, and. 
there is roow for any number of ships; but it is better calculated for a_ 
summer than a. winter roadstead, as it is, for large ships, aecessible only 
in the day-time from want of light-houses. The ground in the anchorage 
is sandy, and ships in hard gales” fron N. N. E. or S.S. W. sometimes 
bring home their anchors. 

From Yarmouth Road ships bound to the northward may pass sei gh 
the Cockle-gat. 


The Buoys, in going from YARMOUTH through the COCKLE-GaT, — 
are as follow :— 


Bus of the Scroby is w. and lies in 4 fins. to be left on the starb. side. 


Buoy of the Tongue, white ........4 fms. .......++..... starbs 
Buoy of the Barber, black ........6 fms. ......0.+.0+.. larb. 
Buoy of the Cockle, black . vos 6 AS. Jose es eaves late 
Buoy of the Sea-heads, red .....-+6-+5 fMS. 2... seeeceeee Starda 


Buoy of the Fairway, black . « DEFINES. 4 50 0.0 win mrgig ate te PEED og 
The White Pues of the Scr oby lies near the western edge of the sand, 
bh 53 miles 

% 


‘ 


THE COCKLE GAT TO FOULNESS. 


32 miles N. by FE. { E, from the Kettle-bottom-bnoy, having Yarmouth 
Church Steeple appearing between the North Battery, and northernmost 
Mill, bearing nearly $. W. by W. and Caistor Church N. W. byW.2W. 

The MWhite buoy «f the Tongue lics near the northgrn edge of the Tongue, 
and bears from the buoy of the Scroby, N. N.E.4 E. distant full three- 
gnarters of a mile, having Yarmouth Church a little open to the eastward 
of the North Batteryand Caistor Church W. } N. 

The Black buoy of the Barber lies on the east side of the Barber, bear- 
ing N. W. a littic westerly from the buoy of the Tongue, distant about 2 
a mile, and N. 2 W. from the buoy of the Scroby distant 1 mile. 

The Black buoy of the Cockle lies near the S, E. end of the Cockle, 

and bears N. E. by N. from the buoy of the Barber distant 1 mile. 
- The Black buoy of the Fairway lies outside the Gatway, and bears 
N.1 E. from the Cockle-buoy, distant 13 mile, and N. W. 3 N. a similar 
distance from the baoy of the Sca-heads, having Winterton Church open 
to the northward of the Lighthouse. 

The Red buoy of the Sea-heuds lics near the north-west end of the shoal, 
and bears from the buoy of the Cockle E. 2.8. distant three quarters of a 
mile, having Winterton Church and Lighthouse in one. 

The leading Mark through the Cockle Gat from Yarmouth Roads is, Yar- 
mouth-key mill (the southernmost mill on the Denes, painted white, ) 
bearing S$. W. 2 $.—Or, with the ebb, Yarmouth church on with the 
north battery. Either of these marks will carry you clear through be- 
tween the Barber and Cockle, on the larboard, and the Scroby on the 
starboard, side: steering N. E. by N. 5 miles, will also carry you, from 
a-breast of the jetty, in 5 fathoms, through the Gatway. 

With a turning wind, avoid standing too near the Scroby, as it is very 
steep. So soon as you have shoaled your water upon it, you should tack. 


The fiood sets very strongly over the Scroby, and the ebb over the 
Q é 
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Cockle, Having passed the buoy of the Scroby, you may stand towards 
the Cockle in 6 or 5 fathoms; but observe that the sands are steep, as- 
near them will be found from 8 to 10 fathoms at low water. The channel- 
way between the Barber and Seroby is but half a mile wide: between. | 
the Cockle and Sea-heads, three-quarters of a mile. j 

Without the Cockle-Gat, on the western side, is aspit of 5 and 6 
fathoms, lying with Winterton chureh W. by N.. It gradually deepens 
to the E. S. E. withont danger. 

The Soundings in sailing from Winterton-ness to Foulness are regniay all 
the way. The course is N. N. W.19 miles. Between these places in 
the fair-way are 10, 11, and 4%, fathoms. Yon may stand towards the , | 
shore in turning to windward, to any depth you choose, and off to 14, 15, 
or 16, fathoms; buat stand not farther off than 18 fathoms, or you will be 
close to Hasborough-sand; the channel between which and the shore is 77 
miles wide. Foniness is rocky for three-quarters of a mile from shore ; 
approach no nezrer to it than 9 fathoms. 

Nearly in the Fair-way off Hasborough, is a bank called the Ridge, lying 
nearly N. N. W. and $. §. E,a mile and a quarter: it is a quarter of a 
mile broad, and has 5 fathoms on it at low water. The mark for the 
middle of it is, Hasborough great light S$. W. by W. westerly, distance $3, 
miles. The inner side of this bank is 3} miles from the shore, and the 
outer side about 4 miles from Hasborougli-sand. Near it, within, are 12 


fathonts, and without, 15 fathoms, at low water. 


W.S. W. 2 W. 23 miles from the south end of the Ridge, and N. 


E. by E. haifa mile from Hasborongh great light is a small Knowl with 
3 fathoms on it at low water, which lies about haifa mile from shore. 
Between this know] and the Ridge are 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12, fathoms at 
low water. In passing the knowl, ships should not approach nearer to 


the shore than 7 fathoms, Unless the swell of the sea happens to be 
high, 
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high, mariners need not avoid the Ridge; nor need they, when in the fair 
way, be alarmed at quickly coming from 12 or 15 into 6 or 5 fathoms water. 

BACK of YARMOUTH- SANDS and HASBOROUGH-GAT, In 
sailing from Aldborough-bay for “the Back of Yarmouth-sands, or Has- 
borough-Gat, proceed with Orfordness-lights in one, as described in the 
Directions for sailing to Lowestoff With the lights in this direction, at 
the distance of 6 miles, the course and distance to the entrance of St. 
Nicholas-gat will be N. E. easterly, 22 miles; and thence to a-breast the 
light-vessel off the north end off the Newarp-sand, N. N. E. t E. 11 miles; 
making proper allowance for the operation of the tides, The soundings 
are generally regular, excepting that there are several ripplings to the east- 
ward of the Newarp, but no danger. 

The Newarp is a dangerous bank, and the easternmost of those called 
Yarmouth-Sands. Its north end, upon which a red buoy is placed, forms 
the south side of Hasborough-Gat, and its extent from the buoy is 5 
miles S. S. W. } W. towards the Cross-sand, a bank which is equally 
dangerous ; its northern part for 2 miles, being almost dry at low water. 

Between the Newarp and Cross-sand is a swash-way three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth, and having a depth of 4 and 5 fathoms, through which 
vessels may pass,near the end of the Cross-sand, with Yarmouth-chapel 
open between the third and fourth mills from the southward, bearing 
nearly W.. by N. 

HASBOROUGH-GAT lies between the south end of Hasborough-sand 
and the north end of the Newarp, off which the floating light is placed, 
This light is now moored with the following marks and bearings, viz. 

The Newarp pa S. by W. one mile and a quarter. Gorlestone 
Steeple bearing S.W.7W. Yarmouth Steeple,S. W. by W. Winterton 
Church W. by N. and Martham Church, midway between Winterton High 
Light and Winterton Charch., 


YARMOUTH SANDS AND HASBOROUGH.-GAT. 


It having been found necessary, for the safety of the light vessel, to 
moor her somewhat farther from the sand than she was formerly placed, 
she is moored in the station above mentioned, where the light will be seen 
in the best direction to guide ships navigating that part of the coast. As 
the safe riding of this vessel at her station is of the utmost importance to 
navigation, all masters are cautioned to observe, in passing her, that they 
keep their ships at a proper distance to the eastward, in order to 
avoid any risk of running on-board her, as the Corporation are deter- 
mined to prosecute them with the utmost rigour for any damages 
so occasioned which can only happen through their negligence and 
inattention. 

Hasborough-sand, from the buoy on its south end, extends N. N. W. 
and N. by W. 111 miles; is one mile across, from 4 fathoms water on 
one side to 4 fathoms on the other, at the broadest part; and in some 
places it almost dries at low water, spring-tides. Near the nortli end are, 
within a quarter of a mile of the.outer and inner edges of the sand, from 
18 to 20 fathoms. Qn the east side of the south end of the sand, the 
water is much shoaler: bat the soundings are irregular. A mile and 
three quarters, N. E, 2 N. from the buoy on the south end of thie sand, 
is a small knowl, on which are 3 fathoms at low water. Between this 
knowl and the sand are 12 fathoms. fi 

This sand is distant from the shore about 24 leagues. Near the northern 
part, on the western side, are 17 fathoms; the water shoalens thence in 
shore towards Mundesley; keep therefore towards the shore in 12 or.13 
fathoms. Off Waxham or Mock-beggar is 23 or 24 fathoms, about twe 
thirds from shore between that and the sand. The spring-tides | rise over 
this sand about 10 feet. 

From the Buoy on the South Eud of Hasborough-sand, which is black, 


and lies in 7 fathoms at low water, are the following bearings and dis- 
tances 5 


' DIRECTIONS FOR HASBOROUGH GAT. 


tances ; namely, the light-vessel off the north end of the Newarp, 8. by 
W. LW. distance 63 miles ; the buoy of the Fair-way,S.W. 7S. 9 miles ; 
Winterton light S. W. by W.93 miles; Hasborough great light W. by N, 
EN. 105 miles: and Cromer-light N. W.4 W. 192 miles. From the 
north end of the sand, Cromer-light bears W. $ N. distant 11} miles : Has- 
borough great light S. W. by S. southerly 10; miles, and Winterton light 
S. by W. = W. 16 miles. 

The south end of a knowl, called Hammond’s-knowl, lies 33 miles, S. E, 
by E.1E. from the buoy on the south end of Hasborough-sand ; it thence 
extends N. N. W. 22 miles, and has 3 fathoms on its shoalest part at low 
water. Between the north end of this knowl and a small knowl of 3 
fathoms, lying to the N.E. of the,buoy on Hasborough-sand are 47 
fathoms water. 

The South End of the Ridge, a dangerous sand, lies S. E. $8. 8 miles 
from the buoy on the south end of Hasborough-sand ; and E. by N. 72 
miles from the floating light: it thence extends north-westerly 23 miles, 
is little more than a quarter of a mile in breadth, and has only about 7 feet 
on its shoalest part at low water, spring-tides, The east side of this bank 
is in most parts very steep. From the north end, in 4 fathoms, the float- 
ing light bears S. W. by W. distant 8} miles. Between this end of the 
Ridge and the south end of Hammond's Knowl, are 15 fathoms water. 
When the eye is 12 feet above the level of the sea, at half-tide, from the 
south end of the Ridge. Winterton-church appears just in sight, bearing 
W.LN. 4! leagues distant. From the north end, this church bears W. 2 
S. about the same distance. 

SMITH’S KNOWL. By the explanatory remarks on the Trinity- 
house plan of Hasborough-gat, published in the year 1790, it appeared 
that the long sand, called Smith’s Knowl, lay 2 leagues to the eastward of 
the Ridge, with soundings of 4 fathoms from the following bearings ; viz. 

Q2 
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Yarmouth-church W. by 8. 2 8.72 leagues ; the light-vessel at the north 


end of the Newarp, W. by S. 43 leagues ; and Winterton great light, on 


the nearest part of the coast, 64 leagues. But, by a subsequent notice 
from the ‘Trinity-house, 1798, we learn that a spire-buoy was, at that time,, 
laid down on the southern part of the knowl, in latitude 52° 50’ in 4 


fathoms at low water, with Yarmouth-church bearing W.4 8. by compass;. 


and, from the angle thus given, we infer that the shoal lies farther off than 
as at first mentioned, and the place of the bucy nearly with the follow- 


‘ing bearings and distanees.. Yarmouth-church W. { S. 263 miles; the 


Floating-light in its present situation, W. 4 N. 19 miles ; and Winterton- 


‘Tight W. 2 N. 25 miles. 


‘he south end of the Knowlis nearly east of Yarmouth ; the sand thence 
extends north, a little westerly, 12 miles ; on this end of it are 7+ fathoms ; 
and, on the middle, 4 and 5 fathoms; the shoalest water is 5% fathoms» 
about 7 miles from the south end. The breadthis ofa mile. The general 


Fsoundings between it and the Ridge, are from 15 to 20 fathoms, except- 


ing on a small knowl, lying between, on which there may probably be 
found from 4 to 8 fathoms. ‘The sea hereabout is famous for flat-fish. 

The east side of Smith’s Knowl is so steep, that, within three quarters 
ofa mile of it, in 4 fathoms, you will have 27 fathoms watcr. Ships, in 
coming from sea, and getting quickly from 29 or 30 fathoms into shoal - 


‘water, may certainly conclude that they are upon Smitivs Knowl; for there , 


is not so deep water to be found any where within it. 

Too mueh dependance should not be placed on seeing the buoy, as it 
has several times drifted off the sand. 

SAILING INTO THE GATWAY.. Insailing for the Gatway fronr 
sea, if the light-vessel, off the north endof the Newarp, bears to the east- 
ward of North, you must steer eastward until you bring it to bear N, or 


N.N.W, When it bears N. N, W. you may safely steer for it, as the 
tide 
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tide runs nearly in that direction ; the flood sets S. S. E. and the ebb N. 
N. W. Having passed the light-vessel, continue steering N. N. W. or 
more westward, until Hasborough-lights be on with each other, bearing 
N.W. i W. from. you, Ifyou do not see Hasborongh lights, yon may 
take your soundings from the shore in 12 10, or 8 fathoms. Should you 
bea mile or two to the eastward of the floating-light in passing it, the 
tide of ebb will set you ina fair direction through the Gatway. 

If bound for Yarmouth-Roads, through the Cockle-gat, having passed 
the lizht-vessel, steer such a course as will (allowing for the crossing of 
the tide) keep her E. by N. from you, and you will pass to the northward 
of the buoy on the Sea-heads; round which you may haul, and proceed 
through the Cockle-gat, leaving the buoy of the Sea-heads, and those of 
the Tongue and Scroby, on the larboard, and the buoy of the Fair-way, 

_and those of the Cockle and Barber, on the starboard side. It is need- 
less to observe, that this passage onght not to be attempted but in the 
day-time, when the buoys can be seen, which are a sufficient guide. 

THE TIDES set fair in the Gatway, the stream of flood S. 5. E, south- 
erly, and ends at half-past 10, on full and change. The ebb sets in the 
opposite direction, with nearly the same velocity, which is 3 knots 5 fa- 
thoms. Thestrongest springs will take a vessel abont 4 leagues ina tide ; 
moderate springs, about 3 leagues; and neaps, about 5 miles. The flood. 
tide sets more southerly without Hasborough-sand, and on the Ridge 
nearly S. by W.; but not quite so strongly. 

It is high water by the shore, on full and change days, near Hasbo- 
rough, at a quarter past 6; and on the Ridge at 7 o’clock. 


Description of the SHOALS, and Directions for Sailing 
between FOUL-NESS and FLAMBOROUGH-HEAD. 


O the northward of Hasborough-gat, or rather between Foulness and 
the Spurn, there are so many shoals and shifting overfalls, as to render 


SHOALS BETWEEN FOULNESS AND FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 


this part of the Nerth Sea unsafe for line of battle ships, except in neap- 
tides and very moderate weather. The following is a description of the 
principal banks and overfalls which impede this navigation. 

LEMON AND OWERaretwo dangerous shoals, whicl: appear.to have 
increased of late, and now have not more than 6 feet water over them in 
soine places. This danger lies with Cromer-light nearly W. S. W. the 
shoalest part of the Lemon being distant 25 miles, and of the Ower 292 
miles. The former bank is above a mile broad, and extends S. 8S. E. and 
N. N. W. nearly 20 miles: the Ower lies in a similar direction, is a mile 
broad, and 18 miles long ; and to the eastward are 3 more Ridges, the 
least water over which is 5 fathoms: these all he nearly parallel with each 
other, and are between the Lemon and the Wells-bank, while between 
them are channels with deep water and good anchorage. On the western 


| side near the Lemon are 20 fathoms, between the Lemon and Ower 19, 


20, 21, and 22 fathoms,—and a similar depth of water will be found 
between each of the other ridges. On the east side of the Ower the tide 
runs in various directions, and the same will be observed to the southward 
of it, as expressed on the Chart. 

HADDOCK BANK.—The south part of this bank lies about 13 miles 
N. by E.2 E, from the shoalest part of the Ower, and from thence extends 
itself 7 miles; heing 2 miles wide, and having on the middle 5 fathomis, 
increasing each way to 6 and 7 fathoms ; near it on each side are from 10 
to 14 fathoms, and between it aud the Ower from 15 to 20 fathoms, N, 
i W. from the N. W. end of the Haddock-bank 17 miles, and N. N. E.t 
E. 52 miles from the Cromer-lighthouse, lies the N. N. E. How, having 
a sudden depth of 40 fathoms; while between it and the Haddock-bank, 
are from 12 to 19 fathoms, an 

CROMER OUTER BANK lies 9 miles N. W, 3 W. from the shallowest 
part of the Lemon and 7 leagues N. E. 4 E. from Cromer-lighthouse ; ex- 

tending 
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tending W. N. W. about? miles, and being a mile broad : near its eastern 
end are ¢4 fathoms, and at its western end 31 fathoms ; between it and the 
Lemon are 19 fathoms, from the northern end of which, in 4 fathoms, it is 


about 3.miles. | 
CROMER INNER BANK lies 10 miles W.8.W. fromthe Outer-bank ; 


A2miles Nv by W. % W. trom the north end of Hasborough-sand, and 13 
milos N. E. 2 N. from Cromer-lighthouse, extending more than 2 miles N. 
W.by W. and S. E. by E. it is in breadth one mile, having on its middle 4 fa- 
thoms, increasing at each end to 6 and 7 fathoms : between this bank and 
the outer one are i? and 18 fathoms; between the inner bank and Hasbo- 
rough-sand there are 12, 20, and 18 fathoms; and between that and 
Foulness are 16, 18, 16, 12, and 9 fathoms. 

SHERRINGHAM OVERFALLS.—N. 1 W, distance 54 miles from 
Cromer-light, and 44 miles N. N. E, 1 E. from Lower Sherringham- 
chureh, lies the east end of Sherringham-shoa! : it thence extends 4 miles 
and @ quarter N, W. by W. and ishalfamile broad, On the east end of this 
shoal there are 4, fathoms, and on the west end 4 fathoms also, but on tie 
middle only 2 fathoms, ‘Che inner part of this shoal lies about 42 miles 
from the shore, With 11, 10, 9, 7, 5, and 4 fathoins between it aad 
the shore 

BLAKENEY OVERFALLS lie about 3 miles N.W. by W. 1 W. from 
the west end of Sherringham-shoals, having at its eastern end 5 fathoms, ex- 
tending from thence about 5 miles N. W. by W.2 W. and, as well as Sher- 
ringham Overfalls, ma direction nearly parallel to the shore ; about 2 miles 
from its eastern end it gradually lessens to 9 feet water, and then deepens 
again to 3 fathoms, at the farther distance of a mile; the shoalest part lies 
directly N. 7 E. distant 5 miles from Blakeney-church and 4 miles from the 
shore: 27 miles from hence to the westward is another spot of shoal water, 
With only 9 or 10 feet over it, being the westernomost of what may be 
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called Blakeney Overfalls ; close to the edge of these overfalls are 9, 8, 
and 7 fathoms ; farther in are 10 fathoms, and gradually decreasing 
towards the shore; between Blakeney and Sherring!am Overtfalls are 7 
and 8 fathoms. , 

Pollard.—About 9 miles N, W. 2. N. from Foulvess, and mid-channel 
between the west end of Sherringham-shoals and the shore, ts the Pollard 
asmall patch, with 5 and 4 fathoms over it; all around it are 7, 8, and 
9 fathoms; it is 21 miles off shore, having a good channel on either side. 

Stukey Overfalis ave dangerous, occupying a space of more than a mile, 
and having not more tian 8 or 9 feet over them; they bear from Stukey- 
church N. N. E, distant 51 miles, and baving a passage of 4 and 5 fathoms 
between them and the shore, whilé between them and the Blakeney- 
Overfalls are not less than 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, 

THE DUDGEON,—A floating light lies 27 miles N. 2 W. from Cro-' 
mer-lighthouse, carrying two lights in the night-time, and rides a little to 
the westward of the Dudgeon-shoai. This shoallies N. N. W.2 W.andS. 
S. E.3 E. being 4 miles in length, and one mile broad: there are 9 and 
10 feet oi its shoalest part, whieh is near where the vessel is stationed: to 
the southward the depth increases, and at the extremity of the shoal are 
6 fathoms; about a mile and a half from the N. W. end ef the shoal is an 
overfall of 3 fathoms. About 2 miles N. E, by E. from the vessel is a 
small knowl, with 3 fathoms over it, and N. N. W. 2 W.3 miles from the 
vessel is another, with 6 fathoms over it. Near to these Knowls, and 
also near to the Dudgeon, on all sides, there are from 7 to 10 fathoms. 

RACE’S OR SOUTH-WEST BANK lies to the S. W. of the Dudgeon, 
about 5 miles, Blakeney-church bearing from its S. end $8.4 W.; Cromer- 
light S. by E.  E., and Hélkham-church nearly S. { W.; its north end ts 
nearest the liglt-vessel, and has 7 fathoms over it; the shore is narrow, 
and runs S,  W. and N, § E, full 4 miles, shallowing to 2 and 27 fathoms 

at 
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at the southernmost end ; between it and the Dudgeon are 6, 8, 10, and 
11 fathoms. 

THE OUTER DOWSINGS south end lies. 35 milesN. £ E. from Foul- 
ness, and 10 miles N. E. 1 N. fromthe Dudgeon-light. This bank extends 
about 52 miles N. W. by N.andS. E. by 8. and is above a mile broad: on 
the south end of itare 6 fathoms, on the middle 4, and on the north end are 
fathoms. Near to this bank, on the west side, are 8 and7 fathoms ; and 2 
on the east side 9 and 10 fathoms. About N. W. four miles from the north 
end of the Outer Dowsing, lies a smallshoal, with S fathoms on it: and 
about 6 miles farther on the same bearing, lies the Silver-pit, with from 20 
to 40 fathoms in it. Between this pit and the shoal there are 15 and 16 
fathoms. 

THE INNER DOWSING’'S northern end lies 37 miles N. N. W.2 W. 
from Foulness, 13} miles N. W. by W. from the Dudgeon Floating-light, 
20 miles S. by E. } E. from the Spurn, and 9 miles FE. by 8. from Trusthorp- 
church—it thence extends 6 miles 8S. by W. i W- and is about a mile 
broad.. The least water on this sand is 7 T feete, close to the sand, on the 
west side, are 10 fathoms; near the east side are 9 fathoms ; off the south 
and are 4 fathoms; and near to the north end are 11 fathoms. The south 
end lies 9 miles E. by 8. from Ingoldmel’s-church ; between them are 10, 
9, 8,6, and 4 fathoms. Between the Inner Dowsing aud the Floating-light 
are 9, 12, 10, 14, 10, and 7 fathoms. 

THE DOCKING SAND lies about 2 miles from the south end of the 
Inner Dowsing—it thence extends 63 miles S.S, W. and is about three- 
quartersof a mile broad at the broadest part. The south end of this sand lies 
about.a mile and a half from the north side of Burnham-flats ; but it is 
joined to the flats by a ridge on which are only 10 feet. Between the 
north eud of the Docking-sand and the south end of the Inner Benen 
are 3} aud 4 fathoms water; they are distant about 2 miles, and bear N 
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by W. and §. by E. from each other. N.N, E. from the north end of thé 
Docking are overfalls of 1% feet, and 3 miles E. by S. from that are other 
overfalls, with only 12 feet over them; there is also a large overfall, about 
2 miles from the nerth end of the Docking, bearing E. 8. E. with 12 and 
13 feet. 

COURSE FROM FOULNESS TO THE HUMBER. The course: 
from the fair-way off Foulness, (that is, from nearly mid-way between Foul- 
ness and the north end of Hasborough-sand,) to the Humber, and the west- 
ward of the Dudgeon, is from N. N. W. 8 leagues, and then N. N, W. 4 
W. 11 leaguas. To sail without or to the eastward of the Dudgeon, the 
courses are N. 4 W. 9 leagues, and N. W. 4 N. 10 leagues. In crossing 
the deeps, allow for the tide ; the flood setting westward, and the ebb the 
contrary ; and be cautious of the Crouipe-baniies the shoal to the S. W. of 
teh Dudgeon, &e. 


Directions for Sailing from FOUL. NESS to LYNN ROAD 
and BOSTON-DEEPS. 


dkey shores from Foulness westward, are in many parts foul and rocky, 
particularly off Cromer, Sherringham, and Weybourne ; which 
places must therefore be attended to, and\have, in coasting along, a good . 
berth given to them. Being a league off Foulness, in 11 or 12 fathoms, 
your course toward Blakeney and Clay-harbour will be W. N. W. and the 
distance 12 miles ; this will carry you between the Pollard and the shore, 
while a N. W. by W. course will take you on the outside of the Pollard, 
and between it and the overfalls; within the Pollard you will have 6, 7, 
and 8 fathoms, but between the Pollard and the overfalls you will find 9, 
10, and 11 fathoms. ; 
. Blakeney 


BLAKENEY AND 


BLAKENEY HARBOUR is the best on this coast, and a good re- 
‘treat for vessels during a heavy gale, blowing toward the shore; its church 
may, in clear weather, beseenas far as the Dudgeon-light,from which it bears 
S. S.W.1S. distant nearly 8 leagues. In steering for Blakeney-harbour, 
endeavour to bring the church to bear from yortS. W. by S. and ran on in 
that direction until you perccive the buoys, Langham White Mills, which 
are to the N. W. of Blakeney, is a geod mark for the harbour; you should 
bring them about S.S. W. A-small hillock also may be seen full 3 leagues 
off; this lies abont half a mile to the southward of the harbour; by keep- 
ing the church open to the N. W. of it, halfa cable’s length, you will be 
earried to the outer buoy. It is a bar harbour, and buoyed, but as the 
sands frequently shift their positions, it must naturally be hazardcus to 
Strangers; yet in a gale of wind it will always be more prudent to run for 
it, than hazard being driven on shore. 

It flows at six o'clock fall and change at Blakeney, but outside of the 
harbour it runs to the southward three hours longer, a circumstance parti- 
cularly to be attended to; you will not have less than 18 feet on the bar 
in spring-tides; if it blows strong at N. W. or the wind any way to the 
northward, you will have more. With tle wind to the westward, keep 
well westeriy, the tide of flood setting strong easterly till you are within 
the second or third buoy. ‘This is thie only harbour of safety for shipping, 
when caught ina gale of wind, dead on the coast, and is capable of re- 
ceiving ships of 4 or 500 tons. A flag is hoisted on the Church-tower as a 
signal when you may run for it if the boats cannot be got off ; there will 
then be full nine feet over the bar. The Overfalls of Blakeney, haye 
been already described’; and as there are not more than 10 feet in some 
parts of them, ships of a great draught of water “eae not come within 
them till the flood makes to the westward. 

To the westward of Blakeney, between it and Wells, isashallow about 


WELLS HARBOURS, $31 
a mile broad; stand no nearer to it than 4 fathoms water. Farther out 
aré Stukey-Overfalls, of 9 feet heretofore described; lying N. N. E. 
from Stukey-church, between them and the shallow just mentioned are 
4 and 5 tathoms, and between them and Blakeney-Overfalls 7, 8, and 9 
fathoms, 

WELLS-HARBOUR. This place having recently beenmuch improved, 
now forms another place of safety in gales of on-shore winds: its entrance is 
5i miles to the westward of Blakeney, where lies the Fair-way Buoy 
painted red, within this seven black buoys mark out the starboard side 
of the channel, and 3 white buoys the larboard side; there are 2 large 
beacons, which being brorght in one, bearing S. by W., lead to the outer 
buoy: you must proceed thence from buoy to buoy, until you reaeh the 
fourth black one, then 2 inner beacons will appear ina line, bearing 3. 
by W. 4 W. these at night have lights. placed on them; and will lead 
above the buoys as far as the first or Scalp-beacon, which is erected on 
the edge of the sand, about a quarter of a mile beyond the last black 
buoy: you will now be directed upwards by 2 smaller beacons, which 
when in one, bears S. + E. until 2 others come on, bearing S. E, these 
lead up to the ya ity asunk beacon, which you are to leave to the 
starboard; to the N. E. of this is good anchorage for small vessels on a 
soft oazy Botton. ' 

This is nearly dry at low water, but spring-tides rise 16 and 18 feet ; 
the tide on the bar flows at 6 o’clock, but runs to the eastward for 3 
hours longer: be therefore particular in attending to the tides, About 2 
miles off the mouth of the harbour are some overfalls of only 6 and 9 feet, 
but between them and the buoys are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms. 

In Wells-Road or Holkham-Bay, vessels at ioe anchorage -in 3 
fathoms, bringing Wells-church to bear 8. by E, 2 E. Holkham-church 
8. W. by S., aid the north part of the Scald-heads W. by N, distant a mile 

and 
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and a half from the shore; the Scali-heads are a range of small sand- 
hilis, somewhat remarkable. To the northward also of this anchorage, 
about half a mile, is good riding in 4 or 5 fathoms, the ground holding 
well. 

The BRIGHTGIRDLE is a dangerous bank, nec tha N. E, Be E. and 
S. W. by W. nearly 2 miles, and being full half a mile broad ; it dries at 
low water, its western end is about half a mile from the shore, having a 
channel between of only 4 feet water with spring-tides: to go clear of its 


eastern point you must keep Holkham-church in one with the Obelisk, 


this will lead you past in 2 and 23 fathoms. 

Bornuam-Frats is to the N. westward, forming an extensive shoal, 
partly drying at low water, and almost joining another to the westward 
called the Woolpack: itis 4} miles in length from the N. E. to the S. W. 
and 31 miles broad ; the passage between it and the shore is full 13 mile 
widens its eastern édge lies N. E. 4 E. from Brancaster-church. 

The Woorrack is another large sand, between which and Burnham- 
Flats is a narrow swashway, 6, 9, aud 12 feet water; many parts of the 
Woolpack dry at. low water; its west end bears N. by E. i E, from 
Gore-point, and N. E. 2 E. from Hunston-Lighthouse, being 14 mile from 
the nearest shore. 

Mrppie.—To the westward is the Middle-sand, separated from the 
Woolpack only by a narrow channel of from 8 to 12 feet water; its ex- 
tent thence is about W, S. W. 12 mile, being above half a mile wide, and 
dries at low water. 

The Sunk is a narrow sand, ppealefa from the west side of the 
_ Middle W. S. W. 3 miles; having a red byoy on its western extremity; 
bearing from Hunston-Lighthouse N. W.1N. distant 2 miles; there is 
also a swashway between the Middle and Sank half a mile wide, with 
from 6 to 9 feet water in it; to the northward of the Sunk is a Middle- 


Ground, with 12 fathoms water over it. Lynn-Wezt is at this part 23 
miles wide, and from the red buoy of the Sunk to New Hook-beacon, 
the course and distance are N. 3 E, 35 miles. 

The FERRER-SAND lies to “the S. "Westra of the Sunk, having a 
slack buoy near its N. Eastern extremity; this bears from the buoy of 
the Sunk S, W. a little southerly, distant 2 miles: to the westward are 
the Seal-sands. 

LYNN-DEEPS is the space between the Sunk and N. E, end of the 
Seal-sands, 

LYNN-WELL is bounded by the Long-sand on the north, and the 
Sunk and Roaring-middle on the south. 

The SRAL-SANDS are very extensive ; between their eastern side and 
the Ferrer is Lynn-Lower-Road, having anchorage in 3, 4, ard 5 fathoms, 
there is also a swashway or passage between the Ferrer and Seal into the 
Old-road ; this lies to the S. Eastward of the Ferrer, into which there is 
also another channel between the Sunk and Ferrer; a red buoy lying on 
the north end of the Stubborn, which must be left on your larboard side. 
There is also another buoy on the farther edge of the Stubborn, which 
will serve to point out the channel ; but this having become too shallow, 


| is now seldom used, while the Western-channel is much improved, and 


now distinguished by the following buoys:— 


Roaring-middle East-buoy, chequered, lies in 3 
left on your larboard side. 
Roaring-middle West-buoy, black,...... to the ........larboard. 
Seal-sand N. E. buoy, .... black,........2...e0ceu- ..larboard, 
— &. W. buoy, .... black, ...0....0+0000%%0 + -larboard. 


pote and is to. be 


Whiting, N. buoy,... MBDIAOKS \.. «.0''je/'e 6 senistalel eens . larboard, 
Bell-buoy, ..... . white, ‘with a VANE 22s caccvccncccess StaruOarde 
West-knock Mark-beacon,.......... fea Us LISS So tae SeanOnr as 


Floating-beacon, on the edge of the Breast-sand,........ starboard, 


DIRECTIONS FOR LYNN WELL. 


W.4N. 4 miles from the buoy of the Sank lies the chequered-buoy on 
the eastern énd of the Roaring-middle, a narrow sand running W. by S. 
1% mile, and having a black buoy at its western end, lying W.S. W. from 
the former; from hence the Western-channel to Lynn bends to the S. W. 
and is well buoyed on both sides, those buoys on your larboard side are 
painted black, those on the starboard side are white. 

W.S. W. 2t miles from the black buoy of the Roaring-middle is the 
Bar-buoy, black also, marking tle entrance to the River Nene or Wis- 
beach, and a mile within the Bar-buoy is a red one, slewing the starboard 
side of the channel; on the opposite si8e is the Bell-buoy, being white 
with a vane upon it ; and within it is the West-mark Knock-beacon ; the 
passage winds inward between the Gat and Breast-sands, the water being 
‘shallow. 

The Floating-heacon lies near the edge of thé Breast-sand, abont 14 
- mile beyond the Bell-buoy; and the course and situation of the channel 

further in will better be understood by inspecting the Chart, than by 
any description we can give. 
' There is a passage between the Gat-sands and the Roger-sand, this 
runs towards Boston, ared buoy marks its larboard side of entrance ; 
this lies from the Bar-buoy N. 1 W. distant 14 mile; N. W. from this 1 
mile is the Gat-buoy, lying on the edge of the sand and coloured red 
also, and about a mile farther stands a beacon, these must be all left on 
the larboard side; near the first red buoy are 24 fathoms, near the Gat- 
‘buoy, mid-channel, farther on, 7, 6, and 5 fathoms; having passed this 
~ beacon you will see the Torft-beacon to the starboard; the passage is 
thence buoyed by black and red buoys, the former to the starboard, and 
.the latter to the larboard. 
_” Small vessels sailing from the southward for Lyun-deeps, and well ac- 
“quainted with the navigation, frequently go to the southward of Burnham- 
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flats, between them and the shore, through Brancaster Bay and the Bays 
into the Gore: their course from Blakeney will-be N. W. £4 W. until 
Holkham-church bears S. W. byS.,a N. N. W. course will then clear 
the Brightgirdle; do not bring the Obelisk. open to the westward of the 
church until Brancaster-mill comes on with the middle of the Scald- 
heads; the Mill on with the west end of the Scald-heads will carry 
you. between the Brightgirdle and Burnham-flats in the deepest 
water,—advance until you find yourself within three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore; if you have not a flood tide, bring up with Brancaster- 
church, bearivg south, or S. by W. and you will have from 18: +0 20 feet 
water; but if with an easterly wind and flood tide, pass the Bright- 
girdle, and run along the shore at a mile and a halt’s distance; and after 
passing the Gore-point, and the Sunk and Ferrer-buoys, you will come 
into good anchorage with 6,7, and 8 fathoms water; here you can obtain 
a pilot.” 

The space bounded by St. Edmond’s or Gore-point and adjacent land, 
to the southward, and the Woolpack, &c. to the northward, is called the 
Bays, and much frequented, but too hazardous to be attempted by stran- 
gers; unless through sheer necessity, or being driven there by violent 
gales from the eastward. 

To sail out between the Middle and Sunk, bring Thornham-church on 
with Gore-Point; but you must wait for the tide, agreeable to your 
dranght of water. 

To sail out between the Middle and Woolpack, bring Thornham-church 
and a White Mill in one, then steer N. W., N.N.W., and N. by W 
through the Swash and eon the Sand. Off ‘the Gore-point the escnind 


* The Pilot Sloops have always a broad vane, and when they require 
you to sail toward them, they place a blue or red jack under the vane, 
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is foul and rocky, and dries; with spring tides, almost a mile from the 
shore; these are the Inner Passages for small vessels. 

ileue ships bound for Lynn or Boston, proceed to the northward of 
Sherringham and Blakeney Overfalls; therefore being off Foulness dis- 
tant about 4 miles, the Light bearing S. 8, W. they should steer N. by W. 
2 W. until the Dudgeon floating-vessel comes E. 2 S,; this will earry them, 
making good their allowance for the tides, between the Dudgeon and 
Races-shoal ; then a corrse due west until Ingoldmels-church bears W. by 
N. or Addlethorpe comes W. N. W. 1 W. then appearing a little open to 
the northward of Ingoldmels ; these being the marks leading between the 
Inner Dowsing and Docking-sands, in 4 fathoms water. Having crossed 
-these overfalls bring Hunston-light to bear S. W. by S. and proceed with 
it in that direction for 10 or 11 miles, or antil the Hook-beacon bears 
directly west, you will then have Lynn-well fairly open, and may proceed 
‘according to your pleasure; a W.S, W. 4 W. conrse will take you between 
the Roaring-middle and Long and Roger-sands; from the Hook-beacon 
to the Bar-buoy the course is W. S. W. £ S., distance 9 miles, 

In working up Lynn-well from the Knock, if on the side near the Sunk, 
you will have sticky ground as far as the buoy of the Sunk, but along the 
Long-sand, which is very steep to, you will find the bottom generally 
hard sand ; therefore when Hunston light-house bears from S. £ W, to S. 
by E. 3 E. stand out no farther than 20 fathoms, for close to the Hook 
are 18 fathoms, and before you can haul in the lead you may be aground; 
to the eastward you may stand into 14 or 16 fathoms safely enough, but 
beware, especialiy at night, how you get over to the westward ; when the 
light comes 8. E. you may boldly stand either way, into 9 or 8 fathoms, 
Be always particular and careful to make proper allowance for wind and 
tide, for off Lynn-knock and the Hook spring tides often run 6 miles an 
hour, neaps 27; the rise being, with the former 4 fathoms, and with the 
fatter 14 feet. 


LYNN WELL AND BOSTON DEEPS. 


When the flood first overflows the fong.sand the tide will run strofigly 
over it from the eastward, then you should always bring up in time, for 
with light winds you will otherwise uot be able to clear it. 

BOSTON-DEEPS,-——The entrance to Boston-deeps is forméd by the 
Lynn-knock, Dog’s-head, Inner-knock, and Long-sands, which latter is 
joined at the westward to a large sand called the Roger, these forming 
the northern side of Lynn-deeps, as well as the southern side of Boston. 
deeps. 

The Lynn-Knocx is a narrow and datigerous bank, about 2 miles long, 
lying N. N.E.2 E,and §.S. W.2W.,,; it is to the eastward of the east end 
of the jay sec and between them is a channel with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms 
water init; on its northern point is a black buoy, and half a mile to the 
southwatd of the buoy there is but 6 feet water over the bank, it thence 
deepens to 4, 6, and 8 fathoms. 

The Lone-Sanp lies W. S, W. 4 W. and E, N. E. 3 E. being 8 miles 
long and 3 miles broad ; it is chiefly dry at low water, and is steep-to, 
especially at the Hook, where it bends ont to the southward, Upon this 
part stands a most excellent Beacon, 38 feet high, and about 100 yards 
from low water mark ; this may be seen, in clear weather, full 5 miles off. 
From it Hunatop: felitbouse bears S. 2 E. distant 5 miles, and Gibraltar- 
point N. N, W. 52 miles. From it is ; suspended a chain, for the purpose 
of assisting the ndacapate mariner, who may hereafter be wrecked here. 

The Roger is to the westward and nearly joins the Long-sand, heing 
only separated by a narrow swashway: the northern part is dry at low 
water, while from its southern side extends a sandy flat, gradually deepens 
ing from 3 feet to 3 fathoms, as it enters the channel to Lynn. At the 
west end of the Roger is the bar-sand, having a white buoy on its extres 
mity; these sands are the southern boundary of Boston-deep,. 

The Dog@’s-Hsap isa sand which almost blocks ae the entrance to 

Boston® 
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Boston-deeps; lying directly between the Wong-sand and the outer 
Knock, it being in length about 21 miles, lying N. N. E. and 8. 8. W. and 
‘one mile broad; there is a swashway between it and the Long-sand 
having from 6 'to 9 feet within it: but the general passage into Boston- 
deeps is between the Dog’s-head and the Outer-knock. 

The Oorer-Knock lies to the northward of the Dog’s-head, and is a 
narrow sand about 12 mile long, having a black buoy on its eastern point ; 
from this buoy the direction of the sand is W.2 8. 

The INNER-Knock joins the Outer-knock and runs ina W. 8S. W. 2S. 
direction towards the Wainfleet-saud: it has 2 black buoys on its south- 
ern edge, between it and the Wainfleet there is a narrow swashway 
ronning in towards Wainfleet haven, with 3 and 4 feet water. 

The WAINFLEET-SAND is about 4 mites long, and a sandy flat rms 
from it all the way to the entrance of William-river, its edge is pointed 
‘out by several beacons, it being the boundary or northern side of Boston- 
‘deeps. 

The ScuLRié is a small sand, lying parallel to the Wainfleet-sand, its 
length is 13 mile; having a baoy at each end avd a channel on each side. 
‘The passage siuto Boston-deeps is distingnished by the following bueys :— 
A buoy on the northern point of Lynn-knock, bl. to be left to the larb. 


"Two buoys on the Dog’s-head,.............. TUM alias 455 larb, 

Buoy on the Outer-knock, ......... aah eates black =, «.4..<... starb. 
"I'wo buoys on the Inner-knock, ........ SIA OM osi0i¢'ayFicscre% . starb. 
Buoy on east end of the Wainfleet, .... ... black ........ «+. Starb. 
Buoy on east eud of the Scuilrig,........ «eee red....larboard or starb- 
Buoy on west end of the Sculrig, ........ chequered, larboard or starb. 
Beacons on Wainfleet-sand, .............. 200) ASR cies Qeaietarb. 


Buoy on wreck, between Leverton and High-horn-beacon. 
Buoy on west end of the Roger er Bar-sand,.. white ........... larb. 


Two red buoys lie on the inner side of the Clay-hole-sand, and several 


1 the Sculrig. 
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Black ones farther up on the edge of the Inner-flat, which will be seen by 
inspecting the Chart. f 

To sail into Boston-deeps, having brought Addlethorp-church within 
half a cable’s length of Wiathorp, you will be able to see the Knock and 
Dog’s-head buoys, bring Addlethorp to bear N.N.W.1iW., you will in 
that direction run close to the black buoy of the Outer-knock ; a bar 
stretches across from the Dog’s-head to the Outer-knock, wait the flowing 
of the tide for a proper depth over the bar, suitable to the draught of 
water your vessel requires; the course in, from abreast of the Outer-knock- 
buoy will be nearly W. by S., this will take you to the first buoy of the 
Inner-knock, and quite over the bar; the channel now becomes deeper 


| and wider ; a S. W. by W. course will carry you past the second black 


buoy of the Inner-knock toward the red buoy of the Sculrig, sail on either 
side of the Sculrig, and anchor where convenient ; the best place is above 
The Sculrig’s eastern or red buoy, lies W.S. W. 2 S. distant 6} miles 
from the buoy of the Outer-knock ; the channel between the Sculrig and. 
Wainfleet, is three-quarters of a mile wide ; and has 5 and 6 fathoms water 
within it; between the Sculrig and Longsand it isa mile wide, with 6, 7, 
and 8 fathoms; when. past the Sculrig it becomes 2 miles wide, but as you. 
advance to the westward it gradually narrows ; the sands on both sides 
are steep, especially the Longsand. Ships generally anchor between the 
Wrangle and Leverton beacons, and wait for a pilot to carry them through 
the New-channel to the Scalp, where they lie aground upon soft clay, 
The Northern-flat has three beacons upon its edge, which serve to point 
out the boundary of the channel: the first or Wrangle-beacon lies W. N. 
W. 2 W. 12 mile from the checquered buoy of the Sculrig; Leverton- 
beacon lies W. S. W. 4S. from Wrangle-beacon, distant 5 miles; High. 

horn beacon lies W.S. W. 4 W. from Leverton-beacon, distant 23 miles. 
Of 
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Off Boston-buoys the tide of flood rans W. S. W. as far as the Hook of 
the Longsand, where its direction alters to W. by S. and West; off eLynn- 
knock it sets W. byS.; elb tides the contrary way. 

WAINFLEET- ROAD and HARBOUR.—If bound to Wainfleet, 
_your passage is to the northward of the Outer and Inner-knock, and be- 
tween it and Skegness-middle; this latter sand stretches out circularly 
toward the nerth-east, its outermost point being full 52 miles from Gibral- 
tar-point, from which it bears N. E. 3 E.; and 2 miles from the buoy of 
the Outer-knock, from which it lies N. N. W. | N.; and nearly one mile 
from the Signal-pest en the shore. Between the two Knocks and Skeg- 
ness-middle are from 4 to 2 fathoms, and small vessels generally anchor at 
the farther end or western part, being opposite to the swashway of 3 feet, 
which runs into the Deeps; be careful not to get in to the northward of 
the Skegness-middle, between it and the shore, mistaking it for the proper 
channel, for such error may prove dangerous, When you are abreast of 
ihe Middle, the northern Skegness-house will bear W. N. W. and when 
the southern house comes W. N. W. you will have passed the sand, and 
may ran on as far ar Syke’s-house, observing to bring it to bear N. W. 
then anchor in 3 or 34 fathoms, good ground; but if wishing to go into 
Wainfleet-harbour, with a vessel drawing not more than 8 or 9 feet, get 
under way at half flood, if spring, or the last quarter, if neap ; haul round 
the point, passing the buoy as near as you conveniently can, and before 
you reach Gibraltar-point, you will perceive 2 beacons, bring them in one 
until you are abreast of the upper one, then anchor ; but should night 
come on before you get sight of the Skegness-honses, you should not come 
into less than 4 fathoms, which will lead you between the Inner-knock 
and ihe main, at the entrance you will have 53, 6, and 7 fathoms, then 
shoaling as you advance, from 33 and 3. fathoms, where the lead will be 
found to hold fast and stick to the bottom, indicating the proper place to 


FROM BOSTON DEEPS TO THE HUMBER. 


bring up and anchor. Vess¢ls which with south, 8. $8. W. and 8. W. winds 
cannot conveniently ride in Lynn-well, min pias run for this place and 
are perfectly safe, 

At Gibraltar-point it is high-water at 6 o’clock, full and change, and 
the tides generally rise from 16 to 20 feet. 


Fron BOSTON DEEPS to the HUMBER. 


N going from: Boston outer-knock toward the Hamber, there are seve- 

ral overfalls and sandy flats, these are the Clay-huts, ‘Trusthorp-over- 

fall, Treddlethorp-middle ‘and ve the Rose-sand, Salttleet-over- 
fall, and the Sandhiaie- flats. fi 

The Clay-Huts are lumps of hard clay, lying about 12 mile to er 
southward of Trusthorp-charch, and run ont three-quarters ofa mile from. 
shore, with from 4 to 8 feet upon them, and 3 fathoms close to their east- 
ern side. . rs 

TrusthorpOverfull is a mile long, lying S. E. by E. from Mablethorp 
hall, distant from the shore 21 miles ; there are 13 feet over its shallowest 
part, which bears from Trubthorp-chareh E. by S. nearly. 

Treddlethorp- Middle lies full 3 miles to the southward of Saltfleet, and 
about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, to whieh it rens parallel: 
close to its eastern side are 41 fathoms, but over the sand are no more that - 
6 feet, and the passage between it and the main is only fit for beats. 
Keep Trusthorp-church “to bear S. W. 3 W. and open to the eastward of 
the Windmill to the N.E., or Bitalfarton, -cliffs N. by E. and you will go 
clear of it in 5 or 6 fathoms water. 

Treddlethorp-Overfall, lies nearly E, S. E. from Treddlethorp-church, 
about 4% miles distant from the shore, and has 3 and 3} fathonis over it, 

The Rose-Sand lies to the northward of Treddlethorp- -middle, and mid 
way between it and Saltfeet-haven, and close to the sore. 

Saltflest 


THE RIVER HUMBER. 


'  Saliflect-Overfalls lie E. by N. from Saltfleet-charch, about 54 miles, 
and 3 miles from the edge of the Sandhale-flat; the least water over them 
are 5i fathoms. 

SANDHALE-FLAT is an extensive shoal, running out fall 5 miles 
from the Lincolnshire coast; its southern edge lies in a north-easterly 
direction from Saltfleet-church, and its eastern extremity in 5 fathoms, 
about S. S. E. from the Lighthouses at the Spurn; from eis it bends 
cireularly to the west and north as far as Clea Ness ; thereby forming the 
larboard boundary of the entrance to the Humber; this sand becomes 
dry about the middle, or 3 miles off shore, and has a small but shallow 
swashiway within it. 

To sail from Lynn or Boston for the Humber, the direct course is 
within the Inner Dowsing, between it and the shore; taking therefore 
your departure from abreast of the Outer-kneck, a N. N. E. course for 
8 leagues will carry you to the mouth of the River, clear of the overfalls 
we have described; but remember, proper allowauce must .be made for 
the set of the tides. Having the entrance of the River open; you should 
bring Pattrington-steeple open to the eastward of the Spurn-lights, 
which will lead clear of the edge of the Sandhale, or bring the high-light 
open of the low-light, or the two lights in one, or Grimsby aud Clea 
Churches in one ; either of these marks will lead into the Humber. 


The RIVER BUMBER. 


4 ape entrance to this river is bounded, on the southward by Sandhale- 
flats, which extend from Saltfleet-haven beyond Clea Ness, and 
have been already described; and to the northward by the Stone-bank, 
New-sand, and South-know!l.- Two remarkable Lighthouses are erected 
en the Spurn-head, which can be seen at a considerable distance and 
sufficiently point out the mouth of the river, A Light vessel has lately 
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been placed off the New Sand as a farther guide to ships, in entering 
the river. 

The Stone-Banx is a hard rocky self running parallel to the Spurn- 
land, with a narrow channel of 3 fathoms between; this runs round the 
point toward Kilnsey, and is fit only for light craft who are previously 
well acquainted with its navigation. 

The New-Sanp stretches out from the Stone-bank to the eastward for 
3 miles, and is exceedingly dangerous, having only from 6 to 9 feet over 
it ;a black buoy is now placed near its east end in 3 fathoms, which will 
be found usefal in pointing out the exitemity of the shallow water; the 
marks for this buoy are North Ness or Dimlington high land a ship’s 
length open of Kilnsey-north-cliff, bearing N. by W. ; and the high Spurn- 
lighthouse N. W. by W. 2 W. distant 34 miles. 

The SourH-Know1 is a small patch ‘tely grown up to the southward 


‘of the New-sand, and lies directly in the channel way, the least water 


over which is at present about 19 feet at low spring ebbs ; a chequered, 
black, and white buoy is now laid there, with the following marks: the 
Spurn-high-light a little open of the low-light bearing, N.W.by N. distant 
921 miles; Kilnsey-chureh N. 3 E.; and the black buoy of the New-sand 
LK, 

The LigHt-VESSEL is moored in 9 fathoms water, about 4 miles from 
the Spurn-Point, with the following bearings :—viz, Dimlington-cliff, N; 
2 W. Kilnsey-church, N. by W.4:°W. New Sand-buoy N. N. W. £ W. 
Spurn high-light N. W. by W.t W. Chequered-buoy on the South Knowl 
W. 15S. and Cleathorp-house, on the Lincolnshire-coast, W. N. W. 

The CHANNEL into the Humber is full 3 miles wide, the greatest 
depth of water will be found by inclining to the northward of the pas- 
sage, where you will have 10, 11, and 12 fathoms close to the New-sand 
gradually decreasing in depth toward the Sandhale-flats. Within the 

Humber 
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Humber, on your passage to Kingston-upon-Hull, which is 6 leagues 
beyond the Spurn-head, you will meet with several sands; viz. the Bull, 
Clea Ness, Middle, Burcum, Trinity, Sunk, Cherricum, Foulholm, Mid- 
dle-ground, and Skitter-sands. 

The BuLi-Sanp has a red buoy paced on wits eastern extremity, 
which is distant from the high-light 2 miles W. 2 N. and from Spurn- 
point 12 mile; the extent of this sand is not ae one mile in length, 
inclining from the buoy ina N. W. by N. direction; its breadth is about 
half a mile, and over it are 2 fathoms water. From the buoy Pattrington- 
spiral-steeple bears N. 4 E. a little easterly, distant 7 miles; the black 
buoy of Clea Ness-sand N. N. W. 4 W. about 2 miles. In a direct line 
from the Spurn to the buoy are from 4 to 11 fathoms water, the latter 
being about mid-channel. 

Crea-Nuss-Sanp is part of the sand already mentioned, extending 
from Sandhale, which here runs out from the Ness to the eastward full 2 
miles, and then turns toward Grimsby, drying at low water: a black 
buoy now lies at the point of the sand, beariog E, N. E, from Clea Ness, 
and N. W. by W. 2 W. from the high-light, distant 5} miles. In a 
direct line from the Spurn are from 4 to 8 fathoms, the latter depth 
being somewhat nearer the Spurn, and nearly abreast of the buoy of 


. the Bull. 


The Middle is a narrow sand lying directly in the fairway of the chan< 
nel; on its eastern end is a white buoy lying in 3 fathoms water, about 1 
mile to the north of the Clea Ness-buoy, 23 miles N. by W. 3 W. from 
the buoy. of the Bull, and about 4 miles N. W.%.W. from the Spurn- 
light; from the buoy of the Middle the sand extends itself W. N. W. 
almost a mile, being throughout about a quarter of.a mile broad: from 
the buoy Pattrington-church-steeple bears N. by E. 3 E. and Grimsby- 
church. W. by S.; at-the east end-of the sand are 3 fathonrs, but at its 
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west end only 15 feet, between the evi 5 and Clea Ness-buoys.are , froin 
4 to 7 fathoms. 

The Burcumis a long and narrow sand siresching in nearly the same 
direction as the shore ; tg its eastern end lies. a black buoy in 3 fathoms 
water, about 12 mile W. % N. from the buoy of the Middle; 9! miles N. 
We bey W. frou the buoy of Clea Ness ; and 5} miles N. W. by W. 1 W. 
from the Spurn high-light ; Grinkshy-oliiael beating S. W. by W. 2 W. 
This sand isabout a quarter of a mile broad, and runs up within a short 
space of Stillingborough-kilns, drying in parts, particularly at its western 
end; between the Clea Ness-sand and the Middle and Burcum, is the 
channel into Grimsby-new-dock; between the Middle and Clea Ness- 
sands are from 3 to 7 fathoms water ; between the Burcum east’ end and 
the Seuthern-fiats are 8, 9, and 10 feet ; but between the Burcum west 
end and shore the depth diminishes considerably, the flat stretching out 
as far as the Kilns. 

The TRriniry-Sawnp lies on the north side of the Humber, and joins to 
others which line the shore, and are very extensive ; its a end lies about 
N.E. by N. from the Spurn-light, and thence runs along 31 miles, toward 
the Newcome; from which it is only separated by a shaliow and narrow 
swashway, its southern edge dries, and is steep-to; there being 3, 4, and 
5 fathoms close to it. 

The Sunk-SAND surrounds the Sunk Island, the S. E. end of which 
lies about 3. miles S. W. from Pattrington-charch, and 53 miles N. W. by 
N. from the Spurn ; the island thence extends 23 miles in a N.-Westerly 
direction, being one mile broad. The Sandy-flat commences from the 
Newcome and Trinity-sands, and continues past the Sunk-island, where, 
beyond Salt-rush, it takes the name of the Cherrycum-sand, and joining 
the Foulhelm, passes Paul’s-cliff, and, becoming very narrow, lines the — 
shore as far as Paul’s-townjetty ; opposite to the Sunk-island this sandy 

flat 
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@at extends full halfa mile ont; the edge of the sand was formerly marked 
eut by 2 white buoys: we know uot whether these remain, but caution 
‘must be taken by the mariner to give this part a good berth in passing. 
FoutHotm-SAnD begins near Paul’s-cliff, where, as before observed, it 
Joins the Cherrycum, and extends thence S. by E. 3; miles, forming a 
hook, at the end of which is a white buoy lying in 4 fathoms water ; this 
bears from the buoy of the Burcum N.W. 3.N. distance 5 miles, and 


from Stallinghorough-kiln N. by E. 14 mile; its breadth is about half a 


mile, tapering towards the buoy, to a narrow point and drying : this is a 
dangerous sand; in ‘the passage from the Burcum and Middle to the 
buoy of the Foulholm, are 6 to 13 fathoms, but in the bight formed 
between the Foulholm, and the Cherrycum it shallows from 4 fathoms 
to 9 feet, and therefore must always be avoided running into, the passage 
being to the southward aud westward of the Foulholm. 

The Mrppix-Grounp liesnearly 3 miles N. N.W.4 W. from the buoy 
of the Foulholm, and runs from its eastérn extremity in a N. by Westerly 
direction nearly one mile and a half; its northern end being within half a 
mile of Skitter-ferry, from which it bears S. E., on it are 2} and 2 fa- 
thoms; the passage between it and the western shore is’ narrow, and 
shallow ; between its southern end and the Lincolnshire shore it is wider 
and deeper, having 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, this is called White-Booth-road, 

The SKITTER-SAND begins about a mile E, by N. from Skitter Ness, 
a flat extending all the way from Skitter-ferry to the sand; on its N. E, 
part stands a beacon, lying with the Cupola of Marfleet-chapel, on with 
the inner point of Marfleet-jetty, bearing N. by E., and the southernmost 
louse, adjoining White-windows in Panl, bearing S. E. and open of the jetty, 
‘The Skitter-sand runs out nearly two-thirds across the channel and thence 
stretches 2} miles parallel to the direction of the land, ending in a flat. 


Heseves.—A white buoy has been placed on the Hebbles in 4} fa- 
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fathoms, half-ebb, néap tides; this lies with the two mills at Horseferry 
in a line, Sutton-church on with the houses at Summergangs, Mr. Caslon’s 
mill a sail’s breadth open of the Playhouse, and Headon-mill on with the 
throat of Marfieet-jetty. 

To SAIL for the HUMBER, having brought the Spurn-lights in one, 
which will then bear N. W. ¢ N. proceed boldly on until the Floating 
Light bears E. N. E. you will then be about 3 miles from the Spurn lower 
light, and should immediately open the High light to the westward of the 
Low one, by steering N. W. by W. or W. N. W. making a proper allow- 
ance for the tide and keeping on that course until the Light Vessel bears 
E., keep her on that bearing until the Spurn high light bears N.N. E. 
you may then haul round the Spurn Point. 

Ships from the northward should pass to the eastward and southward 
of the Light Vessel, and in hauling to the westward, be careful not to 
bring her to bear more easterly than E. N. E, until the High light comes 
open to the westward of the low one: then steer N. W. by W. or W.N, 
W. and proceed as before. 

Great attention must be paid to the setting of the Tides, as the ebb 
ruus strong over the Stone bank and New Sand from the southward, 
and the flood equally so in a contrary direction: therefore more strict 
attention must be given to the Bearings than to the Course steered, as 
all depends on the rate at which the ship is going. Spring-tides run 
about 42 knots, neaps, 2 knots; but in the freshes the ebbs run with 
more rapidity. 

In thus advancing, you do not go too near the Sandhale, but remember 
the deepest water inclines to the northward. If with easterly or N. E, 
winds you should pass the Spurn, your best anchorage will be in the- 
Hawke ; but if with a southerly wind Grimsby-road will be preferable ; 
therefore, should the former prevail, you will find the ground good in the 

Hawke, 
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Hawke, riding in 5 or 6 fathoms, the Spurn-point bearing S. S. E. distant 
2 miles, or with the low light just open to the eastward of the high one; 
pay proper attention to the tides, for springs rise 26 and 28 feet, and 
neaps from 12 to 16 feet, by doing which you will always be assured of 
sufficient water to ride in. 

If desirous of going farther up to Sunk-island you should bring and keep 
‘ the low light just open to the southward of the high light; coming no 
nearer to the Trinity-sand than 6 or 7 fathoms. The cbannel north of 
- the Middle is above.a mile wide, and has 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms within it. 
You will find good riding off the Suak-island, with Humberstone-church 
on with Clea-mill, in 6 or 7 fathoms; or may go higher up, and anchor 
with Pattrington-steeple and the middle-house on Sank-island in one; this 
it called Sunk-road, having a depth of 6,7, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms ; from 
hence you may proceed to Kingston, as directed hereafter. 

We have stated that Grimsby-road, with southerly and south-west winds, 
is much preferable to the Hawke; those who iptend to anchor there 
should steer about N. W. along the ie side of the Bull-sand, in 6 and7 
fathoms, until the low light comes a handspike’s length open of the high 
light, then bearing S. E. 2 E. keep on with the lights im this direction, 
which wiil carry you between the Middle on the one side, and the Clea 
Ness-sand and Burcum on the other. 

After passing the buoy on Clea Ness-sand, and got abont three-fourths 
of the way towards the black. buoy on the east end of the Burcum, you 
are in Grimsby-road ; there large ships lie a little outside of the stream of 
the buoy, in 5 or 6 fathoms, but small ships may lie within the buoy, ora 
little beiow it, in from 10 to 15 feet: regard must be paid to the time of 
the tide when you anchor, and also whether spring or neap. Grimsby is 


now furnished“with a wet dock, and has a small transport buoy pointing 
eut the entrance. 


and 14 fathoms. 
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If desirous of going to WutreRooTH-Roap or Hutt leave the Burcuns- 
buoy on your larboard side. The leading mark along the north side of the 
Burcum is Killingholm-church open to the northward of Stallingborough 
Malt-kiln, and the course about N. W.; in mid-channel are 10 and 12: 
fathoms. If the wind be scant in the south-west quarter, keep towards 
the sand in 5 or 6 fathoms; but when higher up, do not approach nearer 
to the sand thar. 7 or 8 fathoms; and as you draw near to Stallingborough- 
flats, which are steep, and extend about a quarter ofa mile from the shore, 
edge over towards the buoy of the Foulkolm, until Imingham-church 
comes on with the Shepherd’s-house, which stands ou the Lincolnshire- 
shore. This mark will lead you through between the upper part of the 
flats and the buoy on the Foulholm; the mark for the upper part of 

talling borough-flats is Patirhigtoissteeple open of the upper end of the, 
Sunk-island. 

The buoy on the hook of the Foulholm is white, and lies in 4 fathoms : 
be caretul to go to the southward of this buoy, for the flood tides set 
strong upon this dangerous hook. Below the buoy and within it are 9 and 
10 fathoms; if you are caught in this bight with a flood tide, or little wind 
and cannot round to the sonthward of it, you must immediately come to 
an anchor. In mid-channel, a little below the Foulholm-buoy, are 12 
When you are abreast of this buoy, steer N. W. until 
you bring Grimsby -church on with Stallingborough-kiln ; then run with 
this mark on, or with the church a handspike’s length open to the westward 
of the kiln, about N. N. W. for Whitebooth. In turning to windward 
you may open the charch ‘about a ship’s length of the kiln upon each tack. 
There is good anchoring in this road with 5 and 6 fathoms water, bringing, 
Pattrington-steeple on with a tuft of tress, called Salt-rush; aud Grimsby- 
church, ‘a sail’s breadth open of Stallingborough-kiln. 

But if you wish to proceed to Hull without anchoring in Whitebooth- 

road, 


road, then rin on with Grimsby-church just open to the eastward of the 
kiln until you get the whole of the town of Paul just open to the westward 
of Panl-ciiff, which will lead along the edge of the sand all the way to 
Paul-road. In this channel you will have 9 or 10 fathoms, until abreast of 
the Middle-ground, which lies to the eastward of Whitebooth-road, where 
are only 3 or 4 fathoms. 

A long flat extends from the west shore, a little above Whitebooth- 
road, about half way over the river, on which are only 10 or 12 feet, you 
should let the water flow about an hour before you weigh in the road to 
proceed upwards. In Whitebooth-road when yon have got under weigh, 
run over to the eastward until you open the street of Paul-town, which is 
the leading mark to Paul-cliff: then steer up the channel N. N. E. and N. 
by E. in 4, 5, and 6 fathoms; abreast of the cliff you will have 7 fathoms, 
A little below the cliff, and close in shore, is Paul-road ; but the hardness 
of the ground, and the rapidity of the tides, make it the worst road in the 
Humber, 

From Paul-road steer from N.W. by N. and N.W. round Skitter-sand- 
heacon, taking care to keep Marfleet-church a large ship’s length open 
to the eastward of Marflect-jetty, until Paul-jetty comes on with the 
southernmost house of Paul-town ; then steer with the last mark on until 
Marfleet-church and jetty comes-in a line with each other; the Windmill 
which stands near the Lime-kilns will then appear just open of the jetty at 
the west end of the town, this being the leading mark up to Hall-road. 
Jn this passage from Paul to Hull-road, you will seldom have less than 9 or 
10 fathoms water. ito. 

On the north side, all the way from Paul to Hull Garrison are Flats, 
which extend to a considerable distance from the shore, with 7 or 8 
fathoms close to them. On the opposite side, if in 5 or 6 fathoms, you 
will be very near to the Skitter-sand. Should you have a contrary wind, 
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be particularly careful to avoid coming too near to Skitter-sand, until 
you are above the point; because your getting aground below the point 
of the sand may oblige you to grind over it; perhaps occasion your over- 
setting. But after you have got round the point of Skitter-sand, you 
may stand towards it in 6 or 5 fathoms; and when standing towards the 
Flats on the north side, which are very steep, you must not come any 
nearer than 8 fathoms: for as the tide, both flood and ebb, sets strong 
upon them, it is with difficulty that ships which happen to ground there 
are got afloatagain. A white buoy, as already noticed, lies on the Ribbles, 
in 44 fathoms hali ebb, neap tides. 

HULL-ROAD.—In Hull-Road the proper anchorages are either a 
little below or abreast of the Garrison, in 4,5, or 6 fathoms; the néarer 
you lie to the shore you will have the better ground and the less tide.. 
If you intend going into the Harbour or Dock, you should, if the tide 
be flowing, run on shore at the Dolphin-point, and get ready for warp- 
ing in. 

Mariners not skilled in the navigation of this river generally take a 
pilot for conducting them in, from Grimsby-road, for the rapidity of the 
tides render it extremely dangerous; and should their vessel touch upon 
any of the sands we have described, particularly the Foulholm and Skitter, 
they would be probably upset, and become an immediate wreck. 

TIDES, It is high water at full and change at the Spurn at 52 
hours. On the Sandhale and at Grimsby at 6. In Hull-Road at 6} hours. 
Spring tides rise 23 feet, neaps about 10 feet; -the variation in the 
Humber is about 23 points West. The flood runs across the mouth of the 
river three-quarters of an hour before it turns inward, and then sets 
across toward the Lincolnshire shore W.S.W. Between the Spurn and 
Clea-ness it sets N. W. the ebb being contrary ; round the Spurn and 
through the Hawke, and across Trinity-sands, the fiood sets N, by W. 

while 
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while the ebb tide makes down the Hawke, long before it becomes high 
water-on the shore ; between the Bull and Clea-ness Sand the flood sets 
northward, and abb southward, and both ebb and flood set strongly across 
the Foulholm and Skitter-sands. These are the general direction of the 
tides within the Humber, and ought, for the safety of the mariner, always 
to be paid the strictest attention to. 


From th HUMBER to FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 


N SAILING OUT OF THE HUMBER, the mariner must refer to 

the marks and directions already given for entering that river, by 
which he will readily clear every danger. If bound to the northward, 
and having passed the Light-vessel, he may pursuea N. 1 E. course for 
Flambarough ead. The distance from the mouth of the Humber to 
Flamborough Head is about 12 leagues; there is deep water every 
where in your passage, and no danger until you reach the head, from 
which rocky ground runs out 2 or $ cables’ length. 

Flamberough-head is a most remarkable object, of great height and 
snowy whiteness: on it is erected a conspicuous light-house, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

In proceeding along the coast of Yorkshire, there isno danger until 
you reach Bridlington Bay; the shore is lined with churches, which may 
be seen ata considerable distance. The general direction of the land 
from Dimlington-cliffs to Hornsey, a distance of 6 leagues, is nearly N. 
by W.; ‘from thence it turns more northerly, windmg gradually to the 
N.E. and E. to Flamborough-head, thus forming the semi-circular cavity 

named Bridlington Bay; Outhorne-spire, one of the sister churches, an 
aneient land-mark on the coast of Holderness, ny been lately uidenined 
and destroyed by the sea, 
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BRIDLINGTON.BAY is encumbered witl a sand called the Smithie, . 
whose N. E, end lies ote mile S.S. W. 2 W. from the point or extre- 
mity of Flamborough-head ; it thence takes a W.S. W. direction, be- 
coming broader as you advances ; so that its southern part is 3 miles or 


more ia breadth; upon it are several spots of rocky ground, but the least , 
water over them is two fathoms; near the N. E. point is a patch of two. . 


fathoms; but toward the south, which is anextended flat, it has been. 


crossed, with Sewerby bearing north,.and no less than 33 fahoms found. . 
There is good riding inside the Smithic, and a channel each. , 
The leading mark to clear the west end of the Smithic is Brid-., 


any where. 
way. 
lington-church on with some houses that stand near the west end of the 


south pier of the quay; this will carry you into five fathoms water... To, 


clear the N. E. end of the Smitbic, bring Gray’s-farm to. the westward o& 
the old tower on Flamborough ; but the Kghthouse bearing north will lead 
m at a greater distance from-the sand. 

In running into Bridlington Bay, between the Smithic and Flambo- 
rough-head, bring Sewerby-hall just open outside the blaif near South-sea, 
which isa break or cove to the southward of Flamborough, until the light 
comes to bear N. N. E. you will then be opposite to the N. E, end of 
the Smithic, and may steer toward the qnay for the anchorage. 


The riding is good in any part of Bridigton Bay, but the best an- « 


chorage is with Quay-street open, bearing W.N, W. in 5 fathoms. water. . 


Within the Smithic your soundings will be 5,6,7, and 8 fathoms; the. - 


shore is bold and rocky. Ithaslong been in contemplation to extend and 
improve the harbour of Bridlington, which, if carried into execution, 

could not fail to be highly beneficial to shipping frequenting these parts. 
A Lighthouse is erected on Flamborough-head, 400 yards distant from 
its extreme point, and close to a bluff point of land on the south side of 
Silex-cove, the only landing-place near the Head, The light is ree, 
: volving 


. 


‘volving, having three sides, and in order to distinguish it from Cromer 
and Tynemouth-lights, which show a face every minute, one side appears 
illuminated every two minutes; of these the colour of one is red, and 
the light from that side being diminished, ‘cannot, in hazy weather, be 
‘visible so far as the others; therefore, when in such cases only two sides 
ean alternately be seen, the interval of time will be regularly 2 minutes 
‘and 4 minutes, and this will sufficiently distinguish it from any other light. 
Cromer-light bears from the Flamborough-head Light 8. 3 E. and is 
‘distant between 29 and 30 leagues; the Spurn-light bears 8S. by W. 
neatly, distant between 11 and 12 leagues; and the Dudgeon- light S.byE. 
nearly, distant above 20 leagues. 

TIDES. —General Vescription of the Tides between Cromer and 
* Flamborough-head. 

’ LEMAN and OWER.—The tide on the eastern sides of the Leman 
and Ower run in a variety of directions. Itis high water full and change 
at 7 o’clock, but the stream runs southward till half after 10 0’clock. 
‘Here the first of the flood will set E. by S., then turn S. E. for the greater 
part of the tide, and changes, when near high water, to S. W. by S.. The 
eb) tides contrary. 

DUDGEON.—At the Dudgeon it is high water at 6 o'clock, but the 
stream continues to run till half after 7 o'clock, the flood running south 
‘and ebb north. Ten miles N. N.W. from the Dudgeon the flood sets S. 
‘S$. W. and ebb the contrary. 

OUTER DOWSING.—On its northern side the tides set variously; 
‘thus the first quarter will run S. W. by W., half flood S. E. by S., and 
_ pear the latter part of the flood E. N.E. ; the ebb the contrary, 

Between Foulness and Blakeney it is high water on the shore at half after 
“60 clock. : 

_ At Blakeney spring tides rise 20 feet, neaps 13 feet: but with strong 
R2 
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northerly winds it will increase to 4 fathoms over the bar. The flood 
continues to run to the southward until 20 minutes after 9. 

In Wells Road the flood tide sets W. N. W. £ W. and runs till four, 
Four miles farther from shore it sets west, and runs until half after 4. 

In Wells Harbour the rise on spring tides will be 18 and 19 feet. 

Between Blakeney and Lynn the flood commonly sets along shore to 
the westward. Between Stukey Overfalls and the North énd of the 
Docking about W.S. W. and E.N. E. 

Between the North end of the Docking, and the South end of the 
Inner Dowsing, the first of the flood sets S.W. changing to W. by S. 
until it is high water: Outside the Docking and Dowsing, and near the 
south part of Race’s-bank, spring. tides never alter, but continue their 
velocity of 2% and 3 knots; the first quarter flood sets 8S. E., the second 
quarter from 8. S. W. to 8. W. by W. gradually varying until high water, 
wien it becomes west.: while the first quarter ebb sets from W.N. W. 
to N. N. W. half ebb about N. N. E. or N. E. by N., then E.N.E,, 
east; and E. S. E. until low water. 

In Lynn Well it is high water at half after six, spring-tides commonly: 
rising 24 feet, neap 14 feet, the former running 43 and 5 kuots, the latter 
22 knots. 

Off Boston-buoys the flood sets W.S. W., and off the Hook of the. 
Long-sand W. hy S. the ebb being the reverse way. 

Near the north end of the Inner Dowsing the flood sets S. W. hy Ww, 
within that sand and the shore S. S. W. running until # after five. 

At the Spurn-point it is high water at 4 after five. cLOK the Sandhale at 
6.—In Huli Road at ; past 6.—In the Humber spring-tides rise 20 and 
23 feet; neaps 10 feet, but in the offing 7 or 8.—Off the mouth of the 
Humber it continues to run till 7, and half after 7 o’clock. 

In Bridlington Bay it is high water at 4 after 4, spring-tides rising 13. 

; feet 
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feet, neaps 8. Here the flood sets strongly along shore to the south- 
ward; it continues to run until } after 7 o’clock. 

At Flamborough-head it is high water at 4 after 4, and spring-tides 
rise 20 feet, and neaps 11 feet. On the south side, near the Head, the 
flood sets S. W. by W., ebb the contrary; for which reason vessels bound 
to the southward should not pass the Head without the flood in their 
fayour, especially with a scant wind. 


From FLAMBOROUGH-HEAD to the FRITH of 
FORTH. 

T Flamborough-head the land is very high, and continues so to Spee- 

ton-cliffs, being bold-to, and without danger. Your course from 

without the Head to Scarborough will be N. N. W. distance 14 miles: 74 

miles from Flamborough head is Filey-brig, a bold rocky promontory, 

which advances into the sea, forming a kind of Hook; behind, or to the 

southward of this hook, small coasters sometimes ride, sheltered from N. 
W. but open to all other winds. 

Scarborough is a pier harbonr, and the vessels at low water may lie 
a-ground in it; upon the Picr a Lighthouse is erected, which is constantly 
lighted from half flood to half ebb, as a direction for vessels in the night 
time, and shewing when the tide has risen sufficiently for them to enter. 
The best times for going into this plave are, at half-flood, or after the first 
quarter-ebb ; at these times ships may be run a-ground; the bottom is 
clean sand. Should the wind, by being northerly at the time of your going 
in, render it necessary for you to stand over toward the Spa-house, you 
must be careful to avoid the rocks, which lie out a considerable distance 
from the shore to the southward of the Spa, which dry. The swell, which 
comes round the pier-head when northerly or easterly winds blow strong, 
earise the ships in the harbour to range very mach when they are afloat. 
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At such times it is necessary te moor them with their cables to the 
Dolphins, or piers. " 

Scarborough has a good outlet for ships bound to the southward, but bad 
for those to the northward, You may anchor in Scarborough-wick, but it 
is not safe to continue there long. The marks for anchoring are, the 
Castle N. N. W.; the Church well open to the southward of the Castle ; 
the Spa-house W.; and Flamborongh-head just open of Filey-brig: you 
wili then have about 6 fathoms. 

From Scarborough the land is rocky, and stretches N. by E. about 5 
miles, to a place called Abram Leck, and then winds N. N. W. to the 
South Cheek of Robin Hood’s-bay. 

Robin Hood’s-Bay is a place where vessels may stop a tide, riding under 
the North Cheek of the bay in 8 or 9 fathoms; but it will not be prudent 
to lie there long, especially in winter. The South and North Cheeks of 
the bay are clusters of rocks, which project into the sea. 

Whitby Harbour lies about 7 miles N. N. W. from the South Cheek of 
Robin Hood's-bay; it is a pier harbour, and ebbs almost dry. In your — 


| passage to Whitby, there is a very dangerous ledge of rocks, iying to the 


eastward, full three-quarters of a mile, and having a passage within it 300 
yards broad, called the Sledway : this rock is rendered particularly hazard- 
ous, on account of the flood setting to the southward directly across the 
harbour’s mouth; it is composed of hard black rocks, with large stones 
lying down to the low water mark ; its head bearing from the western pier 
N. E. i. N. distant one mile. Whitby-road lies between the above rock © 
and Upgang-rocks, which latter lies N. W. 3 W. 12 mile distant from the 
former, stretching out from the shore until its eastern end bears N. N. W, 
from the western pier. Over Upgang-rock is 4 and 5 feet water 3 but in 
the roadstead are 3, 4, and 5 fathoms ; the mark for the latter being 
Larphill-honse over the middle of Whitby-town, bearing $, S$. W. 
Therefore 
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Therefore, if coming from the southward, you nmst take care to avoid the 
Whitby rock by bringing the North Cheek of Robin-hood’s bay open of 
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+ Runswick Bay.—About two leagues N. W. by N. from Whitby is Runs- 
: wick-bay, capable of containing 18 sail of shipping in 5 and 6 fathoms 


High Whitby, until Larphill-house comes on with the East-pier-end i water; it is clear of rocks, and forms a good retreat for vessels in gales of 


bearing S. S.W.2W. Should the boats not venture off to your assist- 
ance, if you see a flag hoisted upon the North-cliff, you may safely run 
for the harbour: but if, instead of the flag, you observe a fire in that 
place, you are to understand that year attempting to go in would be 
attended with imminent danger. 

ot are also particularly to observe, that at spring-tides, when the 
wind blows hard from between S. S. E. and east, vessels drawing 10 feet 
may go through the Sledway, if the signal be hoisted to pass the bar, but 
all vessels drawing more than 10 feet water, must haul rownd the north 
part of the rock; the mark for sailing through the Sledway. is the second 
Nab, on the west side of the harbour, open to the northward of the West 
Pier-head. In losing the flood-tide, as soon as you get within the rock, 
haul up, until-the second Pier-head on the eastern side appears a sail’s 
breadth open of the east Pier-head, then stand in for the harbour. In- 
Stances have occurred, when vessels have been unable to fetch in, on 
account of given the rock too wide a berth, this having occasioned their 
hauling up so much as to get the sea on or before the beam, which by 
checking their lreadway, obliged them to fail to leeward and go on shore. 
At high water the sea appears all broken between the rock and the main, 
and whenever this occurs with easterly winds, there will be little tide to 
the southward. 

Sanu’s End is a bay or roadstead, where vessels with southerly winds 
may ride safely in from 8 to 4 fathoms water ; it lies N. W. by W. about 
2 miles from Whitby-rock, having Upgang-rock about half way between 
them; a mark for Sand’s-end Road to the westward is, the middle of 
Sand’s-end Town and Mulgrave-castle in one, bearing W. S. W. i. W. 


} wind, but too open to the northward; the mark for running in is Brown’s 


' hill kept on with the limekiln on the west side, until the cliff on which it 
‘stands shuts in the bigh land behind; you will then be in 41 fathoms, 
clayey ground, 

When you are to the northward of Runswick-bay, bring Whitby Abbey 
open of Kettleness, and this will generally clear the land. 

About 4 leagues N. W. from Whitby is Hunt-cliffs; the’ coast between 
is irregular and rocky, your courses therefore will be N. N. W. 6 miles, 
‘and then about W. N. W. 7 or 8 miles, From Hunt-cliff, Hartlepool 
bears N. N. W. 2 W. distance nearly 3 leagues and a half ; and between 
Hunt-cliff and Hartlepool lies the entrance to the river Tees. 

RIVER TEES.—The channel into this river is between the North 
and South Gare, running in nearly W. by N. for three miles ; it then turns 
| circularly round for about 2} miles, wheu it resumes a westerly course 
again, this part being bounded by the Seal-sand ; its channel is marked 
by,several beacons, and buoys; of which the following is a desciptiou as 
they at present are situated. ; 


First, or Bar-buoy,....No. 1, red, to be left on either side, 


Second buoy, ........ INO =)25) DIACK oon steratcte rete starboard. 
Third buoy; 0. dso No. 3) black, (Fisk . Starboard, 
Fourth buoy,,.........No.4, black, ....... «+0. 

Fifth buoy...... Me eoo: No. 5, Nun-buoy, black do. 

Sixth buoy, .......... NO. 6 yWHItG))) 2519 /ch ..-.larboard. 

Seventh buoy, ....... sNo. 7, black, .......... starboard. 


Eighth buoy, ........No. 8, black,...........starboard. 
Ninth buoy,..........No. 9, black,.......... do. 


Two other white buoys lie on the south side of the channel, one lying be- 
, tween 


THE RIVER TEES, 
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tween the second and third black buoys, and the other between the 3rd and 
4th black buoys ; these have no number, arid must be left to the larboard. 
A pilot for the Tces may always be readily obtained by hoisting outa 
flag at your fore-top-mast-head between half-flood and half-ebb, the rate 
of pilotage being from the first of April to the first of October, 15d. per 
foot, and from the first of October to the first of April, 18d. per foot. 
If you ave bound into ihe river Tees, when abreast of Hunt-clitf steer 
N.N. W.2W. with flood and N. W. by N. with ebb tide} which will 
earry you clear of the Salt Scars; the leading mark is Elwick Beacon, a 
small round hil! onthe southernmost extremity of the high land in Dur- 
ham, in one with a high house ia the north part of Seaton; and whea the 
west end of Barnaby Moor bears 5. W. you will lnve passed that reef: 
this mark leads also ina fair way to the outer buoy, which lies. with the 
two beacons which stand onthe Yorkslire side, in one, bearing nearly 
S. W. by S. This buoy is red and may be passed on either side, steer 
trom it to the second buoy, which is black, and leave it on yonr starboard 
side; you will then be near to a white buoy, which must be left on your 
larboard side; you will then see the second black buoy, called the third 
buoy, which leave on your starboard side. A leading mark from the first 
to the third buoy is, a sma!! tuft of trees which appears like a house, in 
the country called Stainton Trees, a ship’s breadth on Cargo-fleet Mill. 
When above tHe third buoy, Stockton-churcha ship’s breadth open to the 
southward, of Haverton-hili house and trees, will lead between the South 
spit, which has a white buoy on it, and the Scalp; the latter nearly dries 
at spring ebbs, up to the fourth buoy. The South spit extends a cable’s 
length below. the white buoy: be careful that you do not get to the south- 
ward of it, as it is very dangerous with flood tide, which sets right upon 
it. Being above the fourth buoy, steer up between the fifth and sixth 
buoys; the sixth will be tlie first you come to, and it bears W. N. W, 


from the fifth which is a nun buoy. Between the fifth and sixth, or a 


little above them, you may anchor in from 12 to 20 feet at low water. 
Small vessels lie between the seventh and eighth buoys. If the wind be. 
at 8. E. or S, S. E. a vessel of easy draught shonid haul close up to the 
sixth buoy, onaccount of the flood tide, which sets strong to the west- 
ward; and if it falls little wind so that you cannot fetch the seventh 
eat anchor in time. 

Tf bound into the Tees from the northward, and being abreast of Hartle- 
pool with the wind at N. W. or more northerly, steer im so ‘as to bring 
the Earl of Darlington’s bonse, which is white, with a flat blue slated roof, 
and stands near to the southward of the churcl of Har tlepool, just touch 
ing the steeple end of the church, bearing about N. } W. and it will carry 
you to where the beacons appear in one, and close to the first or outer 
buoy ; then Hart Mill will be nearly on with Stranton church, and Stain- 
ton trees will be on Cargo-fleet Mill, as before, which will lead you up ~ 
to the third buoy or above it, observing to make an allowance for the 
flood tide, which sets strong to the southward, but it is best to run up by 
the buoys as before directed. 

If you intend to go up to the eighth buoy or Clenis beacon, from abreast 
of the fourth buoy, haul.up S. S. W.; and if it be flood tide and the wind 
inthe S. E. quarter, pass close to the sixth buoy. A tuft of trees appear* 
ing like a house, which stands on aswamp atthe west end of Barnaby 
Moor, kept over a barn that stands above Clems beacon, will lead you above 
the seventh buoy; then keep the barn to the eastward of the beacons, until 
the beacons are in one, which will lead you to the eighth buoy,and over the. 
stones to the ninth, where you may anchot in eleven or, twelye feet at 
low water. 

Coming from the northward for the Tees, keep i in 5 and 6fathoms, which 
will clear the Long-scars,a rocky ridge, extending nearly east aud west, full 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore, If from the southward, keep in 7 
or 8 fathoms, and that will lead you clear of the Salt-scars 


HARTLEPOOL, SUNDERLAND AND TYNEMOUTH. 


The Sait-scar Reefs are dangerous, their outermost point lies E. by N. 
‘listant one mile and a half from the middle of Redcar, and nearly in a 
dine between that extremity and Huutcliff-point, with the west end of 
Barnaby-moor bearing from S. W. by W. to W. by &.2.S., and should 

never be approacked nearer than 9 or 10 fathoms ; some vessels have been 
‘wrecked upon them in. consequence of mistaking the west end of Bar- 

~naby-moor for Huntcliff-foot, and by not getting a cast of the lead in 
time. To prevent such mistake in future, observe that Huntcliff-foot is 
almost perpendicular, while Barnaby-moer slopes to the westward. At 
night ike low land cannot be seen, and this occasions the error; the 
mariner will do well, therefore, in attending to his soundings. You may 

anchor before the mouth of the ‘fees in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, the ground 
clean, and holding tolerably well. 

HARTLEPOOL is situated on a promontory nearly surrounded by 
‘the sea: the harbour is small, but recently has been greatly improved, by 
a pier, flood-gates, &c,. so that small vessels may now run in there, and 

be securely sheltered. 

SUNDERLAND. HARBOUR lies about 5 leagues N. + E. from 
Hartlepool, the coast bending inward between them, but witbout any 

“place of consequence; a knowl, called the Boat, lies nearly N. by W. 
from Hartlepool-point distant about 54 miles. 

Sunderland is now considerably improved, having an excellent pier, 
and a new lighthouse, 90 feet high, on the North Pier-head ; also a tide 
Hight on the South-pier, serving to shew when there is 7 feet over the 
bar; by day there isa flag placed on the North-pier, intended for the 
same purpose. On high spring-tides there will, at high water, be 16 and 
17 feet over the bar, and with neaps10 and 12 feet; the channel is close 
to the North-pier, but sometimes shifts a little ; the winds greatly influ- 
ence the tides, often causing them to rise and fall two feet more than 
asual, 


4 
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From Sunderland-lighthouse, Suter-point bears N. E. by N. distant 2 
miles, the outer end of Whitburn-rocks N. E.4 N., the north buoy of 
the Roads N. E. by E. the south buoy of the Roads. E. S. E., the outer 
end of the South-rocks 8. S. E., and the outer part of Hendon-rock$ 
S.S. E.2E. 

The baoys't in the-Roads are laid in 53 fathoms, and a beacon is 6 erected 
upon the extremity of the rocks, Persons nnacquainted with this part 
may always depend upon a boat putting off to them, ‘if the weather will 
permit. ; 

TYNEMOUTH.—About 2 miles N. E. by N. from Sunderland is 
Suter-point, and 4 miles N. by W. from Suter-point is Tynemouth-haven. 
This place is easily known in the day-time by the Castle, and in the 
night-time by a revolving light, which is constantly kept there, exhibit: 
‘ing a light every minute. 

In proceeding along shore from Sanderland to Tynemouth you should 
give the land a good berth, for it is generally rocky. At the sonth side 
of the entrance to the Haven is a large sand, called the Herd, and the 
north side of the river is also rocky toa considerable distance out ; just 
outside, and opposite to Prior’s-haven, is the Sparrow-hawk, a. very 
dangerous rock. 

Within the river are two lighthouses, which lead over the bar, and 
close to the Herd-sand, in the deepest water ; and when coming from the 
northward, there are 2 beacons erected on the Law, which brought in 
one, with a northerly wind, will carry you close to windward, until the 
lights come on with each other. 

There are also three warping-anchors, two on the south, and one on the 
north side of the river, and a buoy outside of Clifford-fort, where the low 
light is situated ; a post is placed on the south side, near the town of 
South Shields, bearing a flag at tide-time, to denote when vessels may go 

i ever 
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ever the bar. Within the bar you will lave from 10 to 16 feet, the greatest 
depth being near the northern side as you enter, until you reach the first 
‘warping buoy on the north side; then haul over 8. W. to the second buoy, 
keeping mid-channel, and your depth will again increase from 12 to 23 
feet toward the town of Shields. No vessels are here permitted to wait 
above a tide, if the weather will allow them to put to sea, and strong 
northerly winds will always increase the depth of water over the bar, 
while strong southerly gales will decrease it. There is anchorage. off 
Tynemouth-castle, the light bearing W. by N., in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 

About 12 miles N. 7 E. from Tynemouth-castle is Newbiggen-point ; 
between them lie Hartley and Blythe, two small harbours, where ships load 
eoals and salt, and these at low water are dry. Off Blythe are some rocks, 
called the Sow and Pigs, which appear at the last quarter-ebb: by keep- 
ing Tynemouth-castle open of or without Hartley-bates, you will go clear 
of them. The Bates is a rocky point or ridge, which extends out a 
considerable way from the shore to the southward of Hartley-harbour ; 
there also is a rocky eb onl near the land. This part is usually called 
Seaton-road 

Coquet Island.—Coquet is\a small rocky island, about 42 mile distant 
from the main, about 8} miles N. by E. 3 E. from Newbiggen-poiut, and 
nearly 15 miles S. by W. from Sunderland-peint; within it is good anchor- 
age, but it will be always more safe for vessels to go round the north end 
of the island to this anchorage than between the island and the main, being 
less intricate; having therefore steered to the eastward and northward of 
the island, bring Bondicar-point S. W. by S. and run directly for it, 
taking care to keep it open of Hawksley-point, in order to clear Pan Bush; 
run on in this direction until the Old Tower on Coquet Island comes S. E. 
by E. Bondiear then shutting itself in with Hawksley-point ; this will be 
a good anchoring place, with full 4 fathoms water, Every navigator fre- 


rs 
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quenting this most’ dangerous part of the eoast, should keep the lead 
always going, for the influence of the tides over your vestel is here 
excessive, and the neglect of the lead has been the destruction of numerous 
ships and lives. 

Aln Mouth.—About 5 miles N. N. W. from Coquet Island is the 
entrance to the river Aln, leading to Alnwick, where vessels generally 
take in corn; from hence to Sunderland-point the coast is encumbered 
with rocks and irregularities; its general bearing is about N. N. E. and 
distance 11 miles ; from Tynemouth-castle to Sunderland-point the direct 
bearing and distance is nearly N. by E. 113 leagues: from Cognet-island 
to Sunderland-point the bearing and distance are N. by E. 15 miles. ‘To 
the northward of Sunderland-point lie the Fern and Staples Islands ; 
Fern-island lies from Sunderland-point N. by E. distant 23 miles, and the 
Staples-light-island N. E. by N. nearly 4 miles. From Tynemouth-castle _ 
to the Staples the course is N., N. E. $ N. and the distance about 13 
leagues. To the N.N.W.+ W. of Sunderland-point, about 3} miles, is the 
extensive remains of Bamborough-castle, where a most karen institution 
is established for the relief of vessels in distress, and mariners that may be 
shipwrecked on this coast, the particulars of which are as follow, adopted 
and published with the approbation “) the Corporation of Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne. ) 


An ACCOUNT of the SIGNALS made Use of at 
BAMBOROUGH CASTLE in Northumberland, 


GUN (a nine-pounder) placed at the bottom of the Tower, to be 
fired as a signal incase any ship or vessel be observed in distress, viz , 
Once when any ship or vessel is stranded ur wrecked upon the islands, 
or any adjacent rocks ; Twice, when any ship or vessel is stranded or 
wrecked behind the Castle, or to the uorthward of it; Tarice, when we 
ship 
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ship or vessel is stranded or wrecked to the southward of the Castle ; in 
order that the Custom-house officers, and the tenants, with their servants, 
may hasten to give all possible assistance, as well as to prevent the wreck 
from being plundered. 

In every great storm, two men on efachacls are sent from the Castle to 
patrole along the coast, from san-set to sun-rise, that in case of an accident, 
one may remain by the ship, and the other return to alarm the Castle. 
Whoever brings the first notice of a ship or vessel in distress, is entitled to 
a premium in proportion to the distance from the Castle ; and if between 
twelve o'clock at night and three o'clock in the morning, the premium to 
be double. g 

A large Flag is hoisted, when there is any ship or vessel seen in distress, 
upon Fern-Island, or Staples, that the sufferers may have the satisfaction 
of knowing their distress is perceived from the shore, and that relief will 
be sent them as soon as possible. In case of bad weather, the Flag will be 
kept up, a Gun fired morning and evening, and a rocket thrown up every 
night from the North Turret, till such time as relief can be sent. These 
are also signals to the Holy-island Fishermen, who, by the advantage of 
their situation, can put off for the islands at times when no boat from the 
main land can get over the breakers. Premiums are given to the first 
boats that put off for the islands, to give their assistance to ships or vessels 
in distress, and provisions and liquors are sent in the boats. 


A Bell on the South-turret will be rung out every thick fog, as a signal 


to the fishing boats; and a large Swivel fixed on the East-turret, will be 
fired every fifteen minutes, as a signal to the ships without the islands. 
A large Weather-cock is fixed on the top of the Flag-staff, for the use 


_ of the pilots. 


A large Speaking-trumpet is provided, to be used wheu ships are in dis- 
tress near the shore, or are run aground, 
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An Observatory, or Watch-tower, is made on the East-turret of the 
Castle, where a person is to attend every morning at day- break, during the 
winter season, to look out if any ships be in distress, 

Masters and commanders of ships and vessels in distress, are desired to 


| make such signals as are usually made by people in their melancholy 


situation. 

Here rooms, beds, and support, are provided for shipwr ecked seamen. 
Cellars and storehouses for depositing their goods saved from the wreck. 
Screws for raising ships, chains tor weighing vessels ; blocks, tackle, cables, 
handspikes, ropes, and every necessary is ready for the relief of ships in 
distress or wrecked ; and when any dead bodies are cast on shore, coffins 
and funeral expences are furnished gratis. For all which, the mariner is 
indebted to the benevolence of Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham. 

SUNDERLAND POINT, HOLY ISLAND, FERN, AND STA- 
PLE ISLANDS, AND DANGERS ADJACENT.—We bays already 
observed, that Bamborough-castle is about 34 miles N. N. W. 2 W. from _ 
eS rridexiand: -point. From Bamborough-castle to the south Li of Holy- 
island is 432 miles N. i W.; the island thence rnns N.N.E. one mile 
Emanuel-head, which is the eastern point of the island, and trom thence 
a sandy flat continues all the way to Berwick. 

From Sunderland-point to Emanuel-head the course is N. hy W. and 
distance 9 miles. 

Directly off Sunderland.point runs out a reef of rocks full half a mile, 
nearly drying at low water; and so steep that 9 or 10 fathoms are very 
near them: a small pier is on the northern side of the point, and the 
shore is rocky. Sunderland-bay is shoal full half a mile from the shore, 
having several reefs, which render it dangerous to come into less water 
than 9 or 10 fathoms. 


The Out-Carrs Rocks is one of these lying 3 of a mile to the S.E. of 
the 
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the Monkhouse, and stretching out a considerable way from the shore ; 
the Iselstone is another, being a large rock, extending to the south-east- 
ward of Bamborough-castle, its extreme point lying S.E. by E. E. fromit, 
distant about one mile; the mark to clear it is Hallidown-Hill, on with the 
Look-out on Holy-island; there are 9 fathoms water almost close to this 
rock, and between it and the Fern-island 114 fathoms. From Iselstone to 
the bar of Warnham-creek the shore is chiefly rocky, and the land low; 
‘between it and Holy-island is Warnham-flats at the north end of which is 
Holy-island-bar, within which is the harbour, lying at the south side of the 
island, between it and the Old-laws, and inside the stone ridge ; the castle 
is situated on a little round hill, westward of the S. E. point of the island, 
and the town, which is conspicuonsly seen on the west side, and easily 
known by the remains of an old church and Abbey: there are several 
rocks in the vicinity of Holy-island, which will be noticed hereafter, 
FERN ISLANDS.—The largest Fern-island is a rocky islet about 100 


paces over, having a lighthouse built upon it; it is the highest of the group,, 


steep and cliffy to the southward, but sloping downward to the N. EF. ; it bears 
E. by S. from Bamborough-castle, from which it is distant full 2 miles, and 
has 9 fathoms ciese to its south and west sides. To the S. E. of this 
island are 2 little rocky islands, called the Wide-opens or Little-ferns, and 
to the eastward of these are 2 black rocks named the Scare-crows or Start- 
cars ; these are always visible above water, and on their southern side steep- 
to, Having 9 fathoms close to them. These rocks and islands are all clustered 
together, for though separated, at high water, by different channels, at low 
water they are ail nearly dry. 


semi-circular ridge of rocks, its northern part stretching toward the Fern, 
forming a sort of basin, called the Kettle, having about 2 fathoms water 


within it; the rocks are all nearly covered at high water; the entrance 


S. E-ward of the Scare-crows is the Bush, | 
‘To the eastward of the Fern, and north of the Inner Wide open, is a | 
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to this basin is between its north end and Fern-island.. Eastward of this 
ridge is a reef which stretches out nearly one third way over to the — 
Staples, some part of it is almost dry at low water, but it deejiens toward 
its outer point to 2 fathoms; the marks for this point are Tiel-trees, 
just shut in behind the Tai se Hallidown-hill on with the Red-cliff, 


- within Emanuel-head. 


The STAPLES are a cluster of small islands, separated by narrow 
channels, and filling the space of half a league; the southernmost is the 
largest, and has, on its southern side, some tall rocks, like pillars, 40 feet ” 
high, and called the Pinnacles; this island is ofa triangular form,’ and 
lies E. by N. 15 mile from the Fern; it formerly had a lighthouse, which 
being blown down, another has been erected on the Brownsman, a long 
narrow island to the ,north-eastward, separated from the Staples bya 
narrow channel, which dries at low water. To the northward of the 
Brownsman are the two Wamses, divided from the Brownsman, and also 
from each other, by narrow channels. About 3 of a mile east from the 
Wamses, lies the Longstone, a large rock, stretching north and south 
about two-thirds of a mile, and nearly covered at low water; between the 
Wamses aud Longstone are a number of ragged rocks, some above = 
others under water, 

The NatvesTonE is another rock, lying N. E. by N. two- thirds of a 
mile from the south end of the Longstone ; with the Fern and Staple lightsin 
a line bearing W.S.W. itis above water from £ ebb to 4 flood, but there is 
a ripple over it at all times, which will point outits situation: a’shoal reef 
of7 fathoms extends from the rock above one-third of amile inaN.E. direc- 
tion; but close to its eastern side are 14 fathoms water, Four or five miles 
to the North and N. N. E. of the Naivestone is a bank of from 16 to 18 
fathoms water, with 30 and 35 fathoms on each side of it; this, with 
spring-tides, occasions frequently a great rippling, and in a heavy sea 

a 
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have the appearance ef breakers.—The Gun Rotx appears at one-third 
ébb tide,.on the west side of the north end of Staples-island, distant a 
good cable’s length off, and rather farther from the Brownsman; between 
this rock and the Fern-islands outer reef isa clear channel, 8 and 10 
fathoms deep near. the Gun-rock, where it is deepest, and 7, 5, and 4, 
towards the reef. The mark for the Gun-rock is the south point of Hal- 
lidown-hill on with Emanuel Head.—The Crumsrons is a flat and sharp 
rock above water, lying a mile S$. E. by E. from the southern part 
of the Staples-island, and 14 mile 8. E. 1S. from the Brownsman- 
lighthouse; near its western side are 15 and 16 fathoms water, and from 
the north end of the rock a reef runs ont half way toward ihe Staples, 
which at low ebbs is partly uncovered, ‘This is the southernmost of the 
Staple-rovks; it bears from the Hagespone S. by W. 3 W. it mile, and 
from Sunderland-point N. E. by E. £ E, nearly 4 miles. 

To the northward of Fern-islands Be the Megstone, Swadman, and Oxscar 


" Rocks.—The Mresronz is a little black rock, always above water, bearing 


about N, by W.1 W. distant 14 mile fioin Fermlight; the ground between 
is rocky, with from 4 to 9 fathoms water—The SwapMan isa rocky reef, 
running about W.N.W. 2 W.+a miiec from the Megstone; its western exe 
tremity dries at spring ebbs, and has a black buoy placed near to it; there 
are 7 fathoms close to it, 9 fathoms a little way off, and 10 Elion mid- 
channel between it and fg shore. ‘The marks for the western end of the 


_ Swadman are Stuples-lighthouse.on the middie of the Megstone, and the 


| south end of Haltidawn-hill touching the east side of Holy-island-castle.— 


The Oxscar is a small rock appearitg above water a little after half ebb, 
lying E. N. E. from the Megstone, its marks being the Megstone and 
Bambvrough-castie in one, and the southern part of Biel-town and trees 


just on with the Laws point. ~ 


Between the Oxscar and Megstone are from 3 to 5 fathoms, tneven 
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rocky ground; between the Megstone and Fern-islands are from 4 to 7 
fathoms; and north-castward of the Oxscar are 7,9, 12, and 16 fathoms, 
all rock and irregular ground. 

In an E, S. Easterly direction from Holy-island-castle is a rocky flat, 
with several dangerous rocks upon it; these are the Plough, Authur’s 
Seat, Wingate, Minster, St. Nicholas, Goldstone, Stiel, and Gussard. 

The PLovGu appears at half ebb, is small, and lies E. S. E. i E, from 
Holy-island-castle, distant nearly 2 of a mile, being about 4 ‘ierihe from 
the shore ; its north and west sides. are steep to, and etaes it and the 
shore are 44, 4, and 3 fathoms.—The Sear lies about 14 cable’s length.to 
the eastward of the Plongh, and dries at spring ebbs; its eastern pomt 
has a black buoy upon it, the mark for which is the west side of the 
Megstone touching the east side of Fern-island. ‘The look-out on Holy- 
istand touching the north side of the castle will lead directly over the 
Plough and Seat.—The WinGATE is a small rock lying absut 2 ships’ 
lengths north from the east end of the Seat, with not more than 4 feet 
over it at low water; the marks for itis Megstone on with the cliff of the 
westernmost wide open, and Wingate-gap in one with Holy-island-castle. 
MINSTER Score Rock lies about one-third of a mile to the northward of 
the Plough; over it are ¥ fathoms water; the marks being the south- 
ernmost Score on with the highest pisnacle of the Old Abbey, and the 
western side of the Megstone touching the eastern side of Fern-island. 
The Gorpsronse lics E. §. E. easterly about 2} miles from Holy-island-. 
castle, and E. 8. E, £ S. above a mile ii Arthur’s-seat ; it is very. 
small, and visible at the last quarter ebb, having a buoy inear its west- 
ern side; from it runs a narrow reef about 2 cables’ lengths toward the 
E. S. E.; this ts called the Stiel, and dries at low spring ebbs; the 
mark for these rocks is, the look-out touching the south side of Holy- 


ae castic; the mark for the western Sob of the Goldstone, is Meg- 


stone 


bs 
stone eastern edge touching the western side of Fern-island; the mark 
for the eastern part of the Stiel, is the Megstone midway between Fern- 
island and Sunderland-point,—St. NicHoLAs Rocx is small, and lies about 
one-third of a mile N. N. -W. from tbe Goldstone, having 15 and 16 feet 
water over it; the marks for this rock are, the east side of the Meg- 
stone on with the west side of Fern-istand, and St. Nicholas Church 
just open of the north side of Holy-island-castle—The Gussarp is an- 


ther small rock, about the size ef a ship, lying half a mile to the south- | 


ward of the Goldstone, and having 2 fathoms and 14 feet above it; its 


marks are, the east side of the Megstone touching the west side of 


Fern-island, and Keylaw-trees on with the Laws. These are the rocks 
and islands lying between Sunderland-point and Emanuel-head. 

SHIPS USING THIS NAVIGATION, and passing outside the 
Staples with but a scant wind and a sea, must be particularly careful not 
to be drifted among these islands, especially with flood tides; and at 
night, or in thick weather, they should always give them a wide berth, 
never coming into less than 32 and 33 fathoms, for even that depth is 
but about the distance of a mile from them, and there are 20 fathoms 
close to some of the greatest dangers: but for vessels desirous of going 
through them, the Common pass: ¢ will be between Fern-island and the 
main. To sail through this channel, bring Hallidown-hill (which is the 
southern end of that ridge of high land stretching from Ross-point, near 
Eyemouth, to Berwick) cpen to the westward of Holy-island-castle, or 
between the castle and Lookout-hil] ; this latter is the high green bank 
between Holy-island-town ‘and the upper end of the harbour, upon the 
summit of which a stone building is erected asa lookout for the pilots. 
You are to keep these marks on until the Staples-Lighthouse comes 
open to the northward of the Megstone, then you will have passed the 
Swadman; your course will now he to the eastward, until you bring the 
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Megstone in one with the Fern-Lighthouse, and this mark will take you 
between the Seat and Goldstone: but if, before you get through this 
passage, the wind should change to north or N, W. then stand out to the 
eastward, taking care to avoid the Gussard, by bringing Keylaw-trees 
open to the southward of the Laws, until the Megstone comes open of 
ihe west side of Fern-island. The Megstone in a line with Sunderland- 
point clears the Steil to the eastward. 

In working through between Fern-island and the Main come not nearer 
the Jarboard shore than to bring the south end of Hallidown nearly in 
one with the Lookout-hill, nor nearer to the Swadman than to bring the 
said hill nearly in one with Holy-island-castle. Both Eselstone and Fern- | 
island are steep-to; go not nearer the former than 7 fathoms. , 

The turning mark between the Seat and Goldstone, is the seis 


| from side to side of Fern-isiand. 


To sail through between the Fern and Staples, the leading mark will be, { 
the S. end of Hallidown-hill shut well in over Emannel-head, or between 
the Head and Red-cliffs, bearing N.N. W. 2 W. This mark kept well 
on, until Bamborongh-castle comes. open to the northward of the- 
Megstone, will carry you clearly past the Oxsear ; you may then steer so 
as to bring the Megstone and Fern-light in one, and thus go between the. 
Seat and Goldstone; or you may take an easterly course, between the 
Longstone and Goldstone, out to sea; but take care you do not’ open 
Sunderland-point to the westward of the Megstone until you are well 
cleared from the Stiel. If abreast of the Megstone with a scanty wind 
and the ebb tide is coming on, this passage will prove the best; for should - 
the wind fail entirely, the ebb will take you through. Biel-town and trees 
just open of the Laws is a good mark enough to carry bea past the Staples» 
bat will carry you directly upon the Oxscar. 
In working through between the Fern and Steeples stand toward the Fern 
until 
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until the south end of Hallidown-hill comes on with the Red-cliffs near 
Emanuel-head, or until Biel-town and trees are just shut in behind the 
Laws, and toward the Staples until the south end of Hallidown-hill comes 
nearly on with Emanuel-head ; but take care not to bring the souta end 
of the hill on the Head until you are well past the Gun-rock. 

* To avoid the Oxscar, keep Biel-town well open to the eastward of the. 
Laws. 

To sail between the Plough and Holy-island, brimg the east end of the 
granary (which is along house situated on the south side of Warnham- 
flats) on with the west end of Kettlebottom-hill; this mark leads close to 
Holy-island-bar. ; 

A vessel may stop a tide on the south side of Fern-islands, riding in 9, 


10,11, or 12 fathoms, find sand: but the Onty ANCHORAGE within the | 


Staples is in SCATE ROAD, which extends from Warnham-bar to Holy- 
island-bar ; the mark for anchoring is, the south end of Hallidown-hill on 
with, ora little open of the lookout, in from 5 to7 fathoms, sandy ground ; 
but outside of this mark the ground is rocky. 

WarnHAM Frats extend from Bamborough-castle to Holy-island, and 
dry at half-ebb; the bar lies at the south end of the Flats, and has over it, 


at spring floods, 12 and 14 feet, at neap tides 8 and 9 feet, but is almost 


dry at low water: the leading mark to go over it, is half the gable of a 
little tiled house appearing open to the northward of the Granary, and 
when Hallidown-hill comes on witi the open of the Links, you will be in 
the least water: when you have crossed the bar, steer directly toward 
the pier. On a rising ground above, and a little west of the granary, is 
Budle, having several trees about it. Near the middle of the ridge of. 
land on the south shore is a little round but flat topped hill, called by the 
sailors, the Kettlebottom-hill: the west end of this ridge is named Out- 
ehester-bluff; at the farther end of the Flats is Outchester, 
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| The Trinity House Directions for Ships sailing by the Im- 
preved Lights, at the Fern and Staple Islands. 
IGHTHOUSE£S,—The lighthouse on the Fern is situated near the 
‘S.W. point of the island, about 60 to 100 feet from the cliff, which is 
60 feet above the sea, and steep to. 

The other principal lighthouse is built on the Brownsman, one ef the 
outer or Staple-islands, about 100 feet from the north end of the island; 
the ground on which it stands is about 12 feet above high water ; and the 
lights in both these towers are about 75 feet above tlie level of high water,. 
spring-tides ; they both revolve, and shew the full face of a reflector every 
half minute, bearing from each other W. 8. W. and E. N. E, about one 
mile and three-quarters distant. 

There is also a third, or low-light, placed upon the Fern-island, as re- 
quested by the trade, for a leading direetion through the Sound between 
the Goldstone and the Plough, near Holy-island ; the distance between this. 
low-light and thehigh-hght on the Fern is 560 feet, and they bear from each 
other S. by E. and N. by W. leading somewhat nearer the Goldstone than 
the Plough, and directly over the Megstone, which rock is distant from 
the Fern about 14 mile. This light is not seen except in a northerly 
direction, but the two principal lights are visible all round. : 

GENERAL InsTRUCTIONS FOR.THE Use oF THE LEAD.—In giving 
directions for passing these dangerous islan’sand shoals, upon which there 
have been so many losses of lives and property, it.is to be observed, that 
these losses have been principally occasioned by neglecting the necessary 
attention to the lead ; the Corporation, therefore, earnestly recommend 
to all masters and pilots, when they approach these lights, bound either 
to the northward or to the southward, to keep .the deep sea lead going 


upon all that part of the coast, within the distance of Coquet-island, and 
St, 
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St. Abb’s head ; and, if they find themselves in less than 30 fathoms, to 
haul out into that depth of water, which is the least that can be depended 
upon, to carry a vessel far enough to the eastward to be clear of all danger, 
and will bring you in sight of the lights, and when they are in one, bear- 
ing W. S. W. which leads over the Naivestone, (the easternmost rock), 
you may proceed either northward or southward, safe from the dangers of 
those shoals and islands. 

But all masters (and especially stangers to this navigation) are particr- 
Jarly cautioned not to attempt sailing amidst or within those islands or 
shoals, more particularly on account of the various settings of the rapid 
tide running in the different sounds between the islands, where probably 
very little space is to be found that is free from rocks, and fit for anchor- 
age. The orly two roadsteads recommended, are the one under the Fern, 
‘the light bearing N. N. W. distance about three cables’ lengths, in & or 10 
fathoms; the other in Scate-road, off Warnham-flats ; the Fern-light bear. 
ing S. E. and the Brownsman E. S. E. in about 7 or 8 fathoms. 

If, in making these lights, bound to the northward or southward, and 
with the wind from the eastward, you cannot pass them in 3() fathoms or 
upwards, it is recommended to make a-board, if you find it practicable to 
work to windward, rather than pass through the Inner-sound; but, in case 
of hard gales, and you are in danger of being forced upon the shore by 
tacking to keep the sea, and you cannot pass without the islands in 30 
fathoms by night, or cannot in the day-time pass to the eastward of the 
breach on the Naivestone, (which is only dry at half ebb,) the only result 
in such cases will be to take the Sound. 

For SAILING THROUGH THE SOUND TO THE NoORTHWARD.—Under 
the foregoing circumstances, if bound to the northward, steer for Fern- 
light, taking care to avoid the ‘Crumstone-rock (the southernmost of the 


Staple-islands), from which the light on the Brownsman bears about N | 
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W.IN. distant 1 mile, and the light ‘on the Fern about W. £ N, distant 
3 miles ; to sail clear of which, bring the Fern-light no farther to the west- 
ward than W.N. W. andsteer in to the westward until you have the Fern- 
high-light bearing N.W. (to avoid the Scare-crows and Wide-opens), when 
you may steer for the light, and pass the S. W. point of the Ferinisland at 
half a cable’s distance or less, 1t being steep-to. 

When the gale is such as will allow you to steer to the soseeard, if you 
can make good a N. N. E. course, you may haul up, in order to pass 
through the Sound, between the Megstone and Oxscar (or South Gold- 
stone), and bring the high-light as much to the eastward of the low-light, 
as their difference of height (that is, the low asmuch to the westward of 
the high-light as it is lower than the high-light), which will take you about 
170 yards to the eastward of the middle part, or about 100 yards to the 
eastward of the dry part of the Megstone-rock, in 6 fathoms, This rock © 
is always 12 feet above water, and stecp-to on the E. and N. sides; so that 
at 4 or 5 fathoms distance from the dry reck on the N. E. side, there is 4 
fathoms water, increasing to 6, and shoaling from 6 to S fathoms towards 
the reef, which extends about one-third across the Sound from the Oxscar 
towards the Meestone, and leaves the Sound only about 500 yards wide 
between those two rocks. In this passage, between the Fern and the 
Megstone, there is about 8 or 9 fathoms; and in the Sound between the 
Megstone and the Oxscar, about 6 fathoms, with the lights open as above 
described. After passing the Megstone, cither in sight, er upon deepening 
again 1 or 2 fathoms, you may bring the lights in one, and proceed in this 


he! the soundings will vary from 9 to 7 fathoms, and near abreast of the 


Gussard’s-seat to 6 or 53, deepening to11. When yon are abreast of the 
Goldstone, and in 12 fattioins) (at low water), you are past all danger, 
and may then proceed, hauling out to the northward, and opening the 
high-light to the eastward of the low-light, till you come into 16 or 18 
fathoms. For 


HOLY ISLAND BARBODR. 


For SAILing WITHIN THE Light, OR ANCHORING IN THE Roaps, 
3F BOUND TO THE NoRTHWARD.—In case you prefer going through 
the Inner-sotnd, having passed the high light on the Fern, bring it S. E. 
2S. and keep it so until you leave the Brownsman-light E. by S. £8. to 
avoid the Swadman and Reef, which extends to the westward from the 
Megstone, and when you have these two lights on the above bearings, or 
you can see Bamborough-castle about S. W. by W. and can make gooda 
N.N, E. course, you may haui to the eastward, and bring the high and 
Yow-lights upon the Fern in one, proceeding in that line, as before des- 
cribed ; but, if you have eny doubt of regaining this line by either of 


those passages, it will be necessary to anclior, if the wind is E. by N. or } 


more northerly, under the Fern-islands, the high-light bearing N. N. W. 
distant about & cables’ length, im 8 or 10 fathoms: if more easterly, pro- 
ceed for Scate-road, off Warnham-fiats, by steering N. W. from the high- 
light on the Fern, and keeping it S. E. until the Brownsman bears E. 8. 
E. or Bamborough-castle bears S. W. by W. in 7 or 8 fathoms, where, if 
forced from your anchors, you stand the best chance of saving both your 
- lives and property. 

For SAILING WITHIN THE LIGHTS TO THE SOUTHWARD.—When, in 
proceeding from the northward to the southward, after having passed 
St. Abb’s-head, you are prevented by heavy gales from the eastward, 
from hauling into 30 fathoms of water, as in the foregoing supposition, and 
falling into 46 or 18 fathoms, with heavy gales upon‘a lee-shore, you are 

“not able to gct to the eastward (the wind being at E. or E, by N.) you 
had better tack to the northward, and keep the Frith of Forth open, 
than attempt to. proceed; but if, from the appearance of the night, it is 
judged prudent to proceed, you ought not tocome into less than 16 or 18 
fathoms, to avoid the shoals north of Holy-island, until you make the 
lights; if then, ata great distance, you may not see the low-light, but 

_ keeping the high-light on the Fern about S. 4 E, will take you to the 
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eastward of the leading line, to avoid the abeve shoals ; and upon making 


the low-light, if it be to the westward, you may edge off to the westward, 
until you have the two lights in one, as before described, which will take 
you between the Goldstone and Plough, and you may thence proceed in 
that line, until you have the light on the Brownsman bearing S. E. £S.. 


| when, if you can, haul to the eastward, so as to bring the high-light as 


much to the eastward of the low-light as their difference of height (as 
before), you may proceed in that direction of the lights, to pass to the 
eastward of the Megstone, and from the Megstone to steer so as, to pass 
nalf a cable to the westward of the light on the Fern. 

If, when the Brownsman-light bears S. E. +S. being in the line of 
direction of the two-lights, you cannot haul wp to the eastward, and find 
it adviseable to anchor in Scate-road, steer for it S. W. 4 W. until you 
have the bearings of the lights, as before mentioned, in 7 or 8 fathoms: or, 
if you mean to proceed through the Sound, in that case, instead. of steer~ 
ing S. W. 2 W. steer S.S, W. until you bring the high-light on the Fern. 
S. E. 4 S. which you may then steer for, and it will take you to the 
westward of the Swadman, and then passing half a cable to the westward 
of the Fern, you may safely proceed to the southward. 

GENERAL CauTion.—These directions are supposing it to be night 
time and stormy weather, but may be useful in the day-time also; how- 
ever, it cannot be too earnestly impressed on the minds of all who have 
charge of vessels passing this. intricate: navigation (exeept the constant 
traders to and from Berwick), not to involve themselves among these 
islands, either by day or night, with favourable or contrary winds, 

HOLY ISLAND HARBOUR.—Holy-island-bar is abont half a 
cable’s length from E. to W. and there are 8 feet on it at spring ebbs: 
the leading mark to run in over it is, Keylaw-trees on with the Laws; 
and the thwart mark is, Outchester-bluff on with the end of the Links. 

At 
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At the N. FE. end of the bar is the Stone-ridge, a rocky reef, which 
continues up the N. E. side of the channel to the harbour, having the 
N. end (or that next the harbour) covered only at spring-floods. 

At the W. end of the bar is the ‘Baat, a small rocky flat, of only 2 or 
3 feet at spring ebbs; the mark for it is, St. Nicholas-church on with 
tle Laws; and from the S. W. shore, reaching out toward the Baat, is a 
rocky reef, mostly dry at low water, called the Parton-stiel, steep-to and 
visible at the last quarter ebb ; between it and the Baat is a small channel 
of 4 feet at low water, called the Tours; the mark for which is, ihe 
church-belfry on Holy-island on with a small ridge in the Brae, a little 
north of the beacon. 

Within the bar the channel winds to the northward, turning narrower 
and deeper as you go in till abreast of the upper end of the ridge, where 
it is only about two ships’-length broad, and has 4 fathoms on it at low 
‘water. 
flood and first half ebb ; that is, from the time the flats are covered until 
they are dry again. 

Directions for sailing into Holy-island Harbour.—Bring the two beacons 
which now stand upon the Old-law in one, bearing W. by N. which will 
lead over the bar'until a beacon upon the Heugh, bearing N. W. by N. 
and the church-steeple, come in one: keeping them so, leads up te the 
anchorage before the town in 32 fathoms at low water. 

Vessels coming from the northward for Holy-island, should keep Out- 
chester-houses open south of the Links, which will carry them close to 
and without the bar ; another mark to sail over which is Keylaw-trees, on 
with the Laws; ‘or, keep the Laws any way between Wingate-gap and 
the Scores ; As there are 4°fathoms at high water over the bar spring-tides 
and at low water never less than 8 or 9 feet, you need not at high water, 
and witha scanty ‘wind from the westward, run so far to leeward as to 


The tide in the harbour runs very strong during the last half 


get the beacons in one, for by keeping the Church a sail’s breadth opén 
to the eastward of the beacon, it will lead you over the edge of the 
Parton-stiel, where it does not dry at low water, spring ebbs—but 
remember your draught of water must be consulted; your soundings 
from the main will be regniar : and here you depend upon a pilot, if it be 
possible for them to get out to sea. 


Beacow struck When the weather is bad, and pilots cannot 


get off, the flagstaff of the beacon upon the 
Beacon Erect Heugh, will be struck across, as shewn in the 
margin, until a proper time of tide for ships to 
enter ; when it will be raised erect, and a blue 
flag hoisted. 

At the bar it flows at half past two o ‘clock, 
full and change. At high water there are 
from 24 to 28 feet upon it ; and not jess, at low 
water, than 8 feet. 


From the Castle-poiut to the bar it is shoal water, but from thence té 
Emanuel-head you will approach bythe lead. 

FROM EMANUEL HEAD TO BERWICK.—From Emanuel te 
Berwick the course and distanceare N. N. W. 4 W. 3 leagues: to Mei 
ness, N. by W. 2 W. 5 leagues, and to St. Abb’s-head, N, by w.3 LW 
19 miles. 

The Snipe-point lies N. W. full halfia mile from Emanuel-head, having 
a reef of rocks stretching N. E. halfa mile from it; there are 9 or 10 
fathoms close to the outer end of this reef; keeping Bamborough-castle 
without Emanuel-head clears it. A quarter of a mile from Emanuel-head 
are 7 fathoms, about half a mile off 9 fathoms, but at the distance of 12 
mile 13 to 16 fathoms. From ee i 2 a stretches WwW. N. 

Ww. 
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W.%-N. about 2 miles, to Snookend, forming a long sandy point with 
small hillocks ; a sandy flat extends itself all the way from Emanuel-head 
to Berwick, hang generally called Holy-island Flats. 

-To the northward of Emanuel-head are four dangerous reefs of sues 
Tue Park DIxe is the southernmost of the outer reefs, and lies 14 mile 
north from the Head, having only 10 feet over it; its thwart mark is Key- 
law-trees on with Snookend, bearing W. S. W.4 W.—TueE Tours lies 
directly north from Emanuel-head 23° miles, being 14 mile distant on 
the ‘outside of the Park-dike, on it are 12 feet; the mark for the 
eastern parts of the Tours and Park-dike is Emanuel-head just on with 
Bamborough-castle : between the Park-dike and Tours are from 7 to 10 
fathoms; anda similar depth between them and Snipe-1eef: off their 
eastern sides are 12 and 13 fathoms deepening fast toward the offing. 

Tur WINGATE is thé southernmost of the inner reefs, and lies 2 miles 
N. N. W. = N. from Emanuel-head, and has 2 fathoms water over it.— 
Tue Bean STACK lies nearly a mile farther, but in the same direction 
from Emanuél-head as the former, having 17 and 18 feet over it, the 
thwart mark for the Bean-stack is St. Nicholas’-church on with the town 
of Biel: the long mark for both these reefs is Fern-island, shut in with 
Emanuel-head. Between the Wingate and Shore are 6 fathoms, and be- 
tween the Wingate, Bean-stack and Tours are 8 and 9 fathoms—along the 
edge of the flat at ta mile distance from low water mark are 6, 7, and 8 fa- 
thoms. Tue SprrranHirsv is another reef, lying 8, E. by E. t E. 4 miles 
from Berwick, and north, a little westerly, 43 miles from ariel head. 
With heavy gales of wind and spring-ebbs, oe breaking of the sea is seen 
ov this reef both from Berwick and Holy-island, but there does not appear 
to be less than 5 fathoms upon it at low water, with 17 or 18 fathoms 


round it. The marks for it are Bamborough-castle a little shut in on 


’ -Emanuel-head and the northernmost houses of Scarmeston (farm-town on 


8 
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the height) on with the lime-kilns on the shore, 3£ miles south of Berwick 
bearing west. ’ 

Between Emannel-head and these lime kilns, the tide ebbs out a con- 
siderable distance from high water mark, and you will have 5 fathoms | 
within 4 a mile of the low water mark; but from the Lime-kilns the 
shore is bold, and with 7 fathoms near it. 

Vessels steering’ northward from Emanuel-head, must keep Bamborough- 
castle open to the eastward of it, in order to avoid the Snipe-rocks, 
Park-dyke, and Tours-reefs; and, when St, Nicholas-church opens , 
northward of Biel-town they may stand in and make bold with the shore 
all the way to Berwick. . 

BERWICK is a fortified place and lies on the N. E. banks of the 
River Tweed ; the southern side of the entrance into Berwick is a sandy 
bay, but the north side has a reef of rocks that dry a long way out, 
having beacons on them, close to the north side of the channel into the 
harbour. From.the north sidea pier runs out. 

The bay or road, is mostly clean sandy ground, having 10 to 13 fathoms 
about a mile from shore, and farther out deeper. 

The Bar is at a distance from the town, and has, at low water, nat 
more than 5 or 6 feet over it, but at high water 3, 31 and 4 fathoms; the 
chanel is not more than a cable’s length wide, dierepice neither safe nor 
easy to be taken in stormy weather; more especially after heavy rains, for 
then the freshes run out with considerable velocity. A bank of Sand also 
stretclies off from Spittal Point nearly half a mile. ; 

When sailing into the harbour, steer close to the south side of the outer 
‘beacon, running along the others, and leaving them on your starboard side, 
thus following the turn of the water up to the little quay, just below the 
bridge ; there be careful to ride out of the current. Persons unacquainted, 
should never enter without a pilot, 

. The: 
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The anchoring marks in the bay are, Holy-island castle S. by E. 2 E. 
and Berwick steeple N. W., or N.W. by W. in 10 or 12 fathoms on 
sindy bottom. 


‘North from Berwick, about a mile, is Bottleness; off which is a reef of 


rocks, reaching two cables’ length from the atte 3 3 Some of which are 
always above water. 

From Bottleness, Whapness lies N. = W. 6 miles; the, shore steep, 
rugged, and rocky, having 24 fathoms near it, and 30 a little way off. On 
the west side of Whapness, ina little bay, is the harbour of Eyemouth, a 
tide-haven, with some small rocky islands at the mouth of it. 

About haifa mile N. W. of Eyemouth, vessels may anchor in a small 
‘spot under the high cliff, about a quarler of a mile from shore, in 14 or 16 
fathoms; but the finding of this place is rather difficult. 

The course and distance from without the Staples to Berwick is N. W. 
by N. 16 miles. 

St. Abi’s Head is about 34 leagues to the northward-of Berwick. Give 
Bottleness, to the westward, a berth of about half a mile, in order to avoid 
some rocks which lie off fromit. The shore from this place to St. Abb’s 
Head, is steep and rocky. Close to it are 24 fathoms water. 

‘Sr. Aps’s Heap takes its name from a chapel there situated, and 
whether in approaching it from the southward, or northward, first appears 
like an island. It is a high and remarkable promontory, and will be easily 
distinguished. 

‘TIDES. On the full and change days of the moon, it is high water at 
Scarborough at 4h. 15m.; at-Whitby, mouth of the Tees, Hartlepool, and 
Sunderland, 3h.; at ‘Tynemouth- bar, 2h. 50m.; at Blyth and Coquet 
Island, 2h. 45m.; at Holy-island Harbour. 2h. 30m.; and at Berwick and 
Eyemonth, at 2. 15m. 


The stream of area sets to to the southward from St. Abb’s-head past 


FROM BERWICK TO ST. ABB’S HEAD. 


Eyemouth, and Berwick, towards Emanuel-head ; continuing to ran at the’ 
distance of about two-miles from land, two hours after the time of high 
water on the shore, or till a quarter after four o’clock: this tide runs at the 
rate of from one mile to one mile and a half an hour, parallel to the shore 
all the way to Emanuel-head. 

At Emanuel-head its strength increases, and it sets along the Holy-° 
island shore, towards Bamborough-castie, at the rate of three knots at 
spring-tides. From the bar of Holy-island, the flood sets strongly into tae 
harbour; but, withcut the bar, it sets towards Warnham. 

Between Emanuel-head and the Longstone, the flood sets for the inside 
of Fern-islaud ; but, near the Longstone, for the passage between the 
Staples and Fern-islands, where it runs with great rapidity. Vessels 


‘passing near should attend to this, that they may not be drawn in with it, 


in Jight winds. 

Between the Megstone and the Main, the flood runs parallel to the 
shore ; increasing in strength until between Fern-island and iseistone, 
where spring-tides run nearly five knots; and with southerly or 8S. E. 
winds, make a frightful sea appearing like breakers. 

On the south side of the Fern-islands and the Scare-ctows, between thas 
streams of the two passages, there is an eddy during the food, where, with 
a contrary wind, a vessel may turn, or anchor in 10 or 19 fathoms water, 
on clean sand till the tide changes. Notwithstanding the breaking with. 
the flood appear frightfal, the south sides of the Ferns and Staples, and all - 
between them are steep, having 7 or 8 fathoms close to the rocks, From 
Emanucl-head, till through the Staples, the stream runs an hour after high 
water on the shore, and the ebb in each place sets seedy ts to the flood, 
with nearly the same rapidity. 

About 5 leagues off the Staples the flood-stream runs to the southward 
till 5 o'clock, and at about 8 or 9 leagues off Coquet-island, it runs till half 

past 
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past 5 o'clock, Off Whitby the flood-stream continues to run till 6 o’elock, 
and off Flamborough-head till a quarter past 7 o’clock, 


FRITH OF FORTH. 


ROM St. Abb’s-Head to Dunbar is N. W. 1 N. 14 miles. Between 

Dunbar on the south, and Fifeness on the north side, is the entrance 

of the Frith of Forth, which is between these places, about 26 miles 

broad. N.N, W.1N. six miles from Dunbar; and about one mile from 
’ shore, is the high rock, or small island, called the Bass. 

Dunbar is a pier-hayen, the bottom solid rock. Here you may anchor 
about a mile off shore, with off-shore winds, in7 or 8 fathoms clean sand. 
Off from the west side of the harbour is a reef of rocks ealled the Staples, 
some always above water, but with deep water close on the outside. 

N. W. by. W. two miles and a half from the Bass, and a mile from 
shore, is a large rock, called Craig Leith; a mile west of Craig Leith is 
is another called Lamb Isle; N. W. a mile from Lamb-isle is a black 
ragged rock, called Fidra; a mile west from Fidra, and half a mile from 
shote, is a low black reck, called Ibris, connected by a rocky ridge to the 
shore. In sailing from Dunbar, care must be taken to go clear of the 
Sonth Carr, a reef of rocks stretching balf a mile from Scoughai-point, 
mosily dry at low water, and which lies four miles N. N. W. 2 W. from 
._ Dunbar, These rocks are steep; 7 fathoms are close to them at low 
water; and they are particularly dangerous in N. E, winds. 

MAY ISLAND lies 7‘ miles N. E.  E. from the Bass, N.N. W. 2 N. 
22 miles from St. Abb’s-head, N. N. E. 4 N. 10 miles from Dunbar, and 
S. by. W.£ W. 5 miles from Fife-ness. This island is small, but, steep- 
to ali round, except towards its northern part, which shoals at low 
water full half a cable’s length out. On this island a new Lighthouse has 
heen erected, contiguous to the old lighthouse-tower, and similar to it in 
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point of height. The present light was first lighted on the 1st day of 
February, 1816, and the old light discontinued ; the light is from oil, 
with reflectors, known to mariners as a stationary light; which being 
defended from the weather, in a glazed light-room, has an uniform steady 
appearance, resembling a star of the first magnitude, and may be seen from 
all points of the compass, at the distance of about seven leagues, and at all 
intermediate distances, according to the state of the atmosphere. Be- 
tween this island and the Bass, the depth is about 26 fathoms; and 
between it and the Fife shore, 22 fathoms. 

The Passage between the Buss and Shore is nearly a mile wide, and has in 
it from 16 to 9 fathoms. Ships from the southward, after giving the Carr 


‘a good berth, need only give a moderate berth to the shore ail the way to 


Craig Leith. To go within Craig Leith, keep close to it, and ont between 
it and Lamb-isle ; the depths are various, and the ground rocky. 

TO SAIL UP THE FRITH FROM WITHOUT THE BASS, steer 
nearly-N. W. by W. till past Fidra and from thence W. by N. to Inch- 
keith, an istand with a lighthouse, in the middle of the Frith, The eonrse 
to Inchkeith from midway between the Bass and May-isiand is W. by N. 
and from the south end of May-island W. iN. about 20 miles. If close in 
with Fifenees, steer W. S. W. £ W. 9 miles, to a-breast of Elly-ness, and 
from thence W, to Inchkeith, 

If Ships, turning to windward in the Mouth of the lrith, take the first of 
fiood close to the south shore, and keep the last of it on the north, they 
will have seven hours tide in their favour; for the stream continues te run | 
south round Fifeness, half an hour after it-changes on the north side of 
May-island, and an hour after high water at the Bags. 

IF YOU ARE BOUND UP THE FRITH FROM THE NORTH. 
WARD, you must be careful to avoid a rocky ledge, called the North 


‘| Carr; which stretchos off N. EK. about a mile from Fiteness, and is covered 


at 
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at half-fleod. This tedge is steep on both sides: 9 fathoms are close to it; 
by keeping the spire and some of the other part of the steeple of Crail in 
sight above the land, you will pass clear to the eastward of the ledge: in 
the night, approach no nearer to it than 16 or 15 fathoms water. This 
rock had some time ago a stone beacon ereeted on it, 50 feet high, but 
it has been lately washed away. i 

There is good Anchorage in Aberludy Bay, and on the south side of the 
Frith, any where in 16 fathoms, between Gullen-ness and Inchkeith; as 


also on the north side in Largo Bay is good anchorage (excepting on the 


north-east of the bay, which is rocky) in from 14 to 9 fathoms, gravelly 
ground. On the east side of the Inchkeith is also good anchorage, with 
westerly winds, in from 7 to 12 fathoms. 

Tue CHANNEL mosthy USED WHEN GOING UP THE FRITH is on 
the North side of Inchkeith. - In sailing through this chansel at low ebbs, 
large ships must be careful to avoid the Blea, a rocky flat of 3, 4, and 5 
fathoms at low water, on which rans a rapid tide, with great rippling. 
‘To avoid it, keep Carling’s Nose well open S. of Incholm. ‘This mark 
will also lead clear of a sand-bank which lies in and off the bay between 
Kinghornness and Buarnt-island. 

In Burnt-island Road, a little westward of the pier, is a good anchorage; 
but be careful not to anchor too far to the westward, because of the 
Commons, a rocky reef, which runs half'a mile off from shore. 

InCHKEITH hes nearly N. by W. and S. by E. and is three quarters of 
a mile long; on the highest part of it, near the north end, are the ruins of 
a fort ; and near the middle of it, is a lighthouse.. Near its south end is a 
narrow black rock, always above water, called Long Craig; from thence 
a reef of rocks, called the Brigs, which are seen only at spring-ebbs, 
extend S, by E. 3 E.-three quarters of a mile, separated only by a narrow 
‘ghannel of-10 or 12 feet at low water. To the southward of the Brigs is 
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Harwit, another reef, seen at spring-ebbs, which stretches S. E. by S. # 
mile from the Brigs ; between is a channel of 3 fathoms at low water ; and 
close to the other point of Harwit, on which a black buoy has been placed, 
are nearly 15 fathoms water, which shoalens off to the southward.—Incu- 
CoLM is a narrow island, W. 4 N.’52 miles from Kinghorn-ness ; on the éast 
end of it are the ruins of an old monastery ; and 8. E. by S. three quarters: 
of a mile from it, lie the Oxcars, rocks which appear at 4 hours ebb, in 
the way of ships going up and down the Frith, on the north side of which 
are 12 fathoms, and on the west 8 fathoms... Upon the north side of then: 
isa beaeon. In the channel of the Frith between,.which is three-quarters 
of a mile-broad, are 22 fathoms, 

S. half'a mile from the Oxcars,. is Mikry- -stone, a high blaek rock, and 
other small rocks ; and half a mile S. of Mikry-stone, is Mikry, a small. 
recky. island; between are two fathoms at low water, Crawmond a small 
green island, lies S. W. by S. one mile from Mikry; between are from 
three to five fathoms. The passage between these islands.and the main is 
very shallow at low water. 

IN PROCEEDING FOR LEITH Rosphh with a large ship, be careful to 
avoid the GunneT-Rocks, which lie 14 mile W. N, W. } W. from Inch- 
kefth Lighthouse ; they are half a cable’s length long, piel have 10 feet or 
them at low water. Two white buoys are on their west side. Betweenr 
them and the island are 34 fathoms. To go clear of this shoal, keep the 
high mountain called Largo-Law, a sail’s breadth open to the northward 
of Inchkeith, until Newhaven to the westward of Leith, comes on with 
the east side of Edinburgh-eastle; this mark will lead to the westward 
of it; and, when North Berwick-law comes on with the lew black roek, 
near “the south side of Inchkeith, called Black or Long Craig, you are 
abreast of it, onthe west side. Your course thence for Leith-road is S. W. 
2% miles, The Pallas Rock lies about < of a mile W. by S, from Inchkeith 

lighthouse, 


t 


Vghthouse, and has 10 feet on it at low spring-ebbs. 
spire of St. Andrew’s church at New Edinburgh on with the east end of 
Edinburgh castle, bearing S..W. i W.; Pettycur. pier-head-on with, or 


yather open to the castward of a remaenable hedge, which stands in a_ 


‘north and south direction, bearing north; a square tower, which stands 
pon a hill, just open te the ii Aaa of West Lomond-hill, N. 2 E.; and 
Mikry stone, bearing W. N. W. 3 W. there is a ceekueeed buoy on it. 
You may anchor eff Newhaven, with the Hound-point between Crawmond 
island and Mikry-stone, in 7 fathoms at low water; or with Edinburgh- 


castle.open to the westward of Newhaven, and Lord Roseberry’s house; ' 


avhich is white, and stands by itself on the south shore, open to the north- 
ward of Crawmond-island, in 5 fathoms at low water. 
anchor with ‘the white house a ship’s length -epen of Crawmond-isiand. 
The ground-is reckoned.good. ‘To the eastward of the road is a ledze of 
‘rocks, which must be left on the Jarbeard hand in going for Leith harbour; 


‘-a beacon is on its outer end, and it is dry at low water, at one-third of a ; 


‘mile north-eastward from them are other rocks, called the Symonds. ~ 

Ineh-Keith new Lighthouse is a revolving light, without colour, and 
‘will be seen from all points of the compass, exhibiting a bright light once 
"in every minute, and gradually becoming less luminous, till, to a distant 
observer, -# totally disappears. In this manner-each periodic revolution 
of the veflector-frame will alternately show a bright light and a light be- 
coming fainter and more obsure, until it is totally eclipsed. By this 
alteration upon the light of Inch-keith, the present character and descrip- 
‘tion of the other lights upon the coast néar the entrance of the Frith of 
¥orth is preserved, and the possibility of mistaking Inch-keith light for 
any of the other lights of the Frith. 

The bearings by compass, and distances in-nautic miles, from the light: 
Rouse, are, according te Mr. Downie's Survey, as follow: 
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Its marks are, the 


Large ships should | 
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Ellyness E. by N. 141 miles; May light, nearly E, 20 miles; Island of 
Fidra, E.S. E. 4 E. 13 miles; Craigwaugh-rock, 8, 8. E. 44 miles; Leith 
harbour light, S$. W.2 8. 35 miles; Gunmnet Rock, W.2 N. 1} mile; 
Oxcars, W. by Noi N. 5 miles; Inchcolm, W.N.W. 5% miles; Pet- 
tyeur harbour light, near Kinghorn, N. N. W. 2N. 2% miles; and King- 
horn-ness, N. N. W. ¢ N. 2 miles one-eighth. 

It is to be obser ved that the harbour lights are-only used fiomhalf food 
to half ebb. a 
In PRocerpING From Lrrrn Roap up THE FrRitH, with’a flood. 
tide, steer over to the northward,: until you shut in Lord Moray’s house’ 
with the west end of Inchcolm, steer with itso, and-you will go clear of 
the Oxcars: Ifthe weather be thick, and yeu cannot see, Tord Moray’s 
house, steer over until the water deepens to 15 or 16 fathoms, which will 
be to the northward of the Oxcars; you may then steer for Inchcolm, 


| taking care to keep near to Carcraig in passing it, in order to be sure’ of 


avoiding the Oxcars. The Carcraig is a high round rock, lying about a 
quarter of a mile E. N. E. from Inchcolm, and is steep on its south, and 

east sides. ‘The Oxcars are three-quarters of a mile S. from Carctaiz. 
To go up on the South Side of Mikry Island, you must keep a small 
island, called Inchgarvy, just shut in behind the Honnd-point, until 
a-breast of Mikry, which will lead you clea ofa small reef of rocks ex- 
tending: ‘about half a cable’s length from the’S. E, point of the island, and 
dry at: dow water .Off the south side ‘of Mikry are 3 fathoms at low’ 
water. 3 In passing the island, give it a cable’s length berth, and steer 
across the tail of the Dram-sand, which rans eff from shore towards 
Mikry island, for the north channel, where there are not less than 
12 feet at low water. Yon may go through between Mikry isle and 
Mikry stone; the channel is clear, and there are 12 feet in it at low’ 
water. Near to Mikry stone, on the west side, are 3 fathoms, When 
above 
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above Mikry stone, take care to keep the Long-ctaig its own length open 
to the northward of Mikry-stone, until all the houses of South Qucen’s- 
ferry are open without Hound-pomt. Thus you will go clear of the 
Drum-sand, which dries from the Hound-point half way down to Mikry 
island and Mikry-stone » close to its clhow are 10 fathoms at low water. 

Tnverkedihii 1, or St. David’s Road, lies about two miles west from 
Inchecolm; the marks for anchoring are, Kinghorn-ness open to the 
northwarea of Incheolm ; 
Inchgarvy, and St. David’s picr N. N. W. in from 7 to 10 fathoms, 
muddy bottom: in the east part of the road is most room. In pro- 
ceeding between Inchcolm and this place, yon must keep the Hay-stack, 
a high rock N. W. of Inchcolm, open to the northward of that island, 
int ' the westernmost houses in South Queen’s-ferry pass Inchgar AD) in 
order to avoid a rock, which lies S. by E. 1 E. from St. David's pier- 
head, and 3 cables’ length from, shore, called Doig’s-rock : this rock hes 
with the middle of Tnchearys on with the westernmost houses in South 
Ferry; on #t are only 3 feet at low water. ; 

You may sail on either side of Inchgarvy; but the north channel is the 
widest, and most used. When you have passed Tnchgarvy, you will see 
- Bimer-rock, which is round, and nearly covered at high spring-tides ; you 
may go on either side of it, but on the south side is most room. Between 
fnehgarvy and’ Bimer, the rapidity and whirling of the tide make it 
_ontetimes difficult to steer a ship in light winds. Thirty-five fathoms 
water is on the south side of Dimer, and ten fathoms between it and the 
Leng-craig on the north shore. 

_To go-on the north side of Bimer, be careful to avoid a sunken rock, 
lying above acable’s length S.S. W. from the Long-craig, and one-third 
ofa mile E, by S.° from Bimer, on which are only 414 feet at low water, 
spring-tides. Very near it on the sonth side, are 25 fathoms; and between 


South Queen’s-ferry open to the southward of 
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it and Long-eraig are from 5 to 3 5 fathoms, The thwart-mark for this 
rock is, a farm-house a little to the westward of North Ferry, on witha 
round hill a little above it, bearing N. by E. The long marks ate, Bimer 
on with the west corner of the wood, to the westward of Hopeton-house, : 
hearing W. by N.; and the house upon Inchgarvy, on with the pigeon: 
house in Lord Roseberry’s park, bearing S$. E. by S. ~ 

When past Bimer, steer N. W. 2 W. keeping a little to the noiren wilde 
of mid-chamnel, to avoid the Society Bank, which extends nearly one* 
third of a mile: from the shore at the Society-houses, and mostly dry at 
low water; its outer édge is steep. After passing Dove-craig, you may 
anchor any where in Limekiln-road ; the common anchorage is with Doves 
craig 8, E. by E. or E. 8. E. one mile distant, and Limekiln-pier, N. F. 
or N. E. by Nvin 7 or 8 fathoms, muddy ground. Dove-craig is a small 
island, about 2 miles from the North-ferry, and one quarter of a mile 
trom shore: a flat extends about a cable’s length from its south side.> 
From Bimer to Limekiln-road, the water in the erase gradually shoalens 
from 16 to 8 fathoms. 

The PASSAGE on the 8. SIDE of the FRITH, and between Inch- 
keith and the shore, is very good; the leading marks are, North Berwick« 
Jaw, open to ‘the northward of a notch in the highland over Gullenness; 
and Lord Roseberry’s house on with the north point ef Crawmond 
island. Either of these marks will lead up or down in mid-channel bes 
tween a black buoy on the Harwit, and a red one on the Craigwaugh, a 
small round rock, 23 miles 8. 8. E. 4 E. from Harwit, on which the sea- 
weeds appear only at low spring ebbs. In this chanel the ground is Ha 
and the tides easy. 

OBSERVE that, in general, a good berth thust be given to both 
shores of thé Frith; as near them in shoal water, are numerous dangers. 

: Directions 


p FROM THE FRITH OF FORTH TO TAY BAR. 


Directions from the FRITH of FORTH to BUCHANNESS. 


E have already noticed the North-carr-rock, which had a stone 

Y heacon erected upen it, sufficiently pointing out its situation; but 
this has been washed away, aud we believe there isnow a can-buoy placed 
near its eastern end. 

Kilmenie-craig kept open in sight outside the land, leads to the south- 
ward of the North-carrs; Sparkleton-hill, the highest on the southern 
Jand, in one with May-island, leads to the eastward; and Luckly-hill 
open to the northward of Barbetness, leads to the northward of them: 
with this last mark on, St. Andrews-steeples will be visible over the low 
point of the Ness; the battlement of Crail-steeple kept in sight above 
the land isalsca good mark to go clear of them ; but allowance must be 
made for a high or lofty ship: when Balcomie-house is on with a sandy 
bay on the north side of the Ness, you will be a-breast of them. 

From the N.E. end of the Carr-rocks the course and distance to 
Barbetness are N. N. W. 2 W. 4 miles; to Dundee-bar or the entrance 
“of the river Tay, N. by E. 10 miles; to Aberbrothick N. N. E. 15 miles; 
to Redhead N. E. by N. 19 miles; and co the Bell-rock N. E. by E. 94 
miles. ; 

INCH CAPE, or BELL ROCK:-—This has hitherto. been the most 
dangerous and fatal rock off the coast of Scotland ; it is in length half a 
mile and breadth 110 yards, being bold and steep-to, except to the south- 
westward, where a sandy flat runs off ; on the inside, close to the rock, 
are 12 fathoms water, and on the outside from 16 to 22 fathoms ; its N. E. 
end is irregular and uneven, and the top of the rocks are generally from 4. 
to 8 feet above the low watermark ; but high water, spring tides, which 
here rise 20 feet, will cover it ; a Lighthouse is now erected uponit, which 


| sufficiently. distinguishabie. 
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will render it no longer an object of apprehension. ‘This light is from oil, 
with reflectors, at the height of about 115 feet from low water, of spring 
tides. To distinguish it from others on the coast, it.is made to revolye 
horizontally, and to exhibit from all points of the compass a bright light, 
and a light of a ved colour, alternately ; both shewing themselves in the 
space of three minutes ; so that in each revolution of three minutes, there 
will be seen a brilliant light, appearing at a distance like a star of the 
first magnitude, which after attaining full strength, is gradually eclipsed, 
and after a short interval of darkness, is succeeded by a light of red colour, 
which in like manner increases to full strength, diminishes, and disappears. 
The coloured light, being less powerful, may not be seen when the bright 
is first noticed; but the periodical revolution of the bright light will be 
In thick foggy weather, a bell will be tolled 
night and day, at intervals of halfa minute. From the light the course and 
distance to the N. Carr-rocks is 8, W. by W. 92 miles; to Redbead N, by 
E. nearly, 102 miles; to the bar of the Tay N. W. by W. i W. nearly 9 
miles; to May-island, S. W. 1: miles ; and te Dunbar,S. W. by S. 25 miles. 

The marks for this rock are, Bass-island S. W. on with the north side or 
sloping part of May-island, and St. Andrew’s-college-steeple W.  N. on 
with the small Lomond, : 

In thick Weather, or in the Night, steering in 18 fathoms will lead down 
the Frith close to the Fife shore, and round clear of the Carr, into St. 
Andrew’s Bay. If, in crossing the bay, the water should  sboalen, 
you may, when Button-ness light bears W. by N. stand. ont again to 
18 fathoms; keeping in that depth will lead to a clear berth, without 
the Red-head. } 

In turning to Windward, across St. Andrew's Bay, stand no nearer the 
North Carr than 20 or 18 fathoms; from the Carr to Barbetness, into 19; 
from Barbet-ness to Tay-bar, into 10 ; from Tay-bar to Arbroath, into 43; 

and, 
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and, from thence to Red-head, into 15 and 16 fathoms. You may stand 
off to the Cape Rock to 19 fathoms; and in that depth, to the southward 
or northward of this rock, you will be in aline cither between it and Fife- 
ness, or between it and Red-head, 

When clear‘of and round the Carr, you may, if bound to St. Andrew's, 
steer along the south shore, going no nearer to it than 9 fathoms till abreast 
the town, and there anchor, about half a mile from shore, in from 7 to 10 
fathoms, sandy ground. If bound into the harbour, run a little to the 


southward, until the pier is nearly end-on, then’steer for the southi-side of 


the pier-head, keeping up close along it into the harbour. 

In easterly winds, ships in St. Andrew’s Bay must allow for the flood- 
tide, which sets strongly to the westward, and slowly to the eastward : 
therefore, during flood, they should turn short boards close to the south 
shore, until the ebb makes; then stretching over to the N. the tide wiil 
carry them out. 

When bound for the RIVER TAY, after you are ronnd the Carr, steer 
so as toshnt May-isle in behind Fifeness; then with it just shut in, until 
the Tay-lights can be seen.. When the great light comes to the eastward 
ofaremarkable notch in Sedicy-hills, at two hours flood, and the bar 
smooth, ships drawing 15 feet, may steer right in for the light-house; keep- 
ing it open a ship’s length E. of the notch, will lead close to the east side 
of a buoy on the east side of the entrance, 

On each Side the Entrance of the Tay isa dangerous sand; that on the 
north side, called the Gaa, extends nearly 2 miles 8. E, frem Butten-ness 
and dries atlow water; that on the south side, called the Abertay, stretches 
off about 4 miles E. S. E. from ‘Tentsmuir-ness, and has a buoy on its ex- 
tremity. These sands are flat on the outside, but on their insides steep, 
The entrance between is nearly 2 miles wide: a bar, called the Cross-sand, 
lies across, which is more thanhalf a mile over, and has, beginning at the 


THE RIVER TAY. 
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south side 2, 21, and 3, fathoms at low water, the deepest water is nearest 
the Gaa-sand. When coming in from sea, the water shoalens gradually 
from 8 to 3 fathoms: but, over the bar, are 5, and from thence 7 and 9 
fathoms water. To sail into the harbour, bring Button-ness N. N, W. 4 
W. and steer with it so, until the two lighthouses, upon the point under 
the hill, come on with each other: running them thus, will earry you 
safely in, either by night or day. In the day-time bring the old Tower, 
called Broughty castle, within a sail’s breadth of the north side of Dundee- 
law; which will serve asa very good mark for carrying you either in or 
out. Button-ness is rendered remarkable by some red sand downs: the 
other parts are low and sandy. 

As the water, notwithstanding its.depth, breaks from side to side of thie 
entrance, in bad weather, especially when the tide rans against the wind, 
a strangei’s going in at such times, must be attended with danger. Such 
should, if possible, wait until the flood- tide is well made: and, when over 
the Cross-sand or bar, they ought not to go nearer to the Gaa, than 5, nor 
to the Abertay than 6 fathoms. If obliged to attempt the harbour with an 
ebb-tide and easterly wind, carry very little aftersail, that your ship may 
quickly wear from either side, when the tide, by taking ber upon either 
bow, shall render such celerity necessary. 

Drwnland-sund lies on the north side, off the church and village of 
Money-frith ; you will avoid it by not going into less than 5 fathoms wa- 
ter on that side. Onthe south side of the channel, from the Abertay” 
sand round the ‘Tentsmuir-ness, and up as far as the South-ferry, it ebbs 
dry a long way off from shore. The Mussel-scars ie upon the outer edge 
of this bank or flat at low water mark. The Horse-shoe runs off E.S. E. 
from Broughty, towards. the easternmost scar, and has 8 or 9 feet on it at 
ow water: here the tide runs strong, the channel is not above half a mile 
wide, and has only 3 or 4 fathoms in it at low water. Below and ee 
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‘the Horse-shoe-sand there are 7 or 8 fathoms water. 


From Broughty up 


to the Ferries, there are 11 or 12 fathoms in the channel. Off the west 


“end of the town of North-ferry, you may anchor in 7, 8, or 9 fathoms; and, 


fy 


off the South-ferry with the town bearing S. in 5 or 6 fathoms. From the 


Southferry up to Dundee, the course is W. and W. by N. about 3 miles. 


The small sand, called the Newcome, is the only danger lying between 
them ; it lies ahoile a mile above the South-ferry, and dries at low water. 
Yon will avoid it by not going within half a mile of the south shore: in 
the channel, just to the northward of the Newcome, are 6 fathoms at low 
water. The channe), from the Ferries up to Dundce, shoalens gradually 
from 9 to 32 fathoms, The best road is off the west end of the town, in 3 
or 3% fathoms at low water. The pier harbour of Dundee falls dry at low 
water: at high water, spring-tides are 14 or 15 feet water in it; and, in 
neap-tides, 9 or 10 feet. Here the tide flows, on the change and full days, 


at a quarter past two o’elock ; and the water rises at the bar, or Cross- 


sand, 18 feet. 

Red Head. Eleven miles N. E. by E. from the entrance of the Tay is 
Red Head ; which may easily be known by its high red cliffs. Off this head 
the tide runs very strongly, which often causes a rough sea, especially when 
the stream goes against the wind. Within a mile of the shore, are 20: fa- 
thoms water; in the night, er in hazy weather, keeping in about 28 fathoms 
will be the best depth on this part of the coast. 

Six miles N. E. from the Red-head, is Scurdie-ness or Montrose-ness, the 
south part of the entrance of MontRosE: between, lies the bay of Lunan, 
where ships may ride with off-shore winds, about a mile and a half to the 
northward of Red-head, in 6,7, or 8, fathoms water. The common mark 
is, to bring Red-head to beai S. or S. by W. Montrose is aplace of much 
trade: but the rapidity of the tides, the narrowness of the channel, and 
the Annet, by its extending three-quarters of a_mile from the north shore 
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into the sea, render it extremely dangerous for a stranger fo attempt the 
harbour without a pilot. Scurdie-ness is a low rocky point, with a battery 
upon it. Off the ness, more than a cable’s length, lie two rocks, called 
the Outstone and the Instone: you will avoid them by not coming any 
nearer to the ness. than 6 fathoms water. The best mark for anchoring in 
Montrose-read (which is a little northward of the harbour) is, the town 
spire-steeple on with Turin-hill, in 9, 8, or 7 fathoms water, clean ground ; 
more to the southward, the ground is foul and rocky.’ The town of Mon- 
trose stands on the north side of the river, about a mile and a half above 
the entrance. Here the tide flows on the change and full days of the 
moon, at half past one o’clock. 

To run into Montrose, you must have plenty of sai, The marks for 
entering in are, two stone beacons on the south shorein one. When in, 
near the south point, édge to the northward, and give the Instone a berth. 
If the weather be clear, a house on the Inch on with the middlemost of 
the Three Horses is the best mark to run in by. (The house will then 
appear a little without the Black Rocks on the south shore.) When in, 
near the point, edge to the northward, to avoid the Instone. Then steer 
up mid-chavnel to Ferrydan, where you may anchor; or from Ferrydan 
to the northward, if bound up to the town, keeping the starboard shore 
aboard all the way up to the quay, in order to avoid the Muscle-scap, 
which lies off the N. E. side of the Inch, covered at half flood, and over 
which the tide sets strongly. 

Tod-head lies 33 leagues N. E. by E. from the entrance of Montrose; 
it is low, and therefore not easily distinguished ; the high hill of Craig- 
Davie, which stands to the northward of Inverbervie, is generaily mis- 
taken for it. 

From Tod-head to Girdle-ness, the course is N. E. 4 E. nearly 19 miles ; 
between, about 72 miles from Tod-head, lies the pier-harbour of Stone- 

haven, 


tbo 
haven, in which there are 46 or 17 feet water at high water spring-tides, 
and with neap-tides 10 or 11 feet, Easterly and north-east winds cause 
aswell in the harbour, it dries at low water, so do the rocks on which 
the pier is erected, a cable's length out beyond the pier. To sail into this 
place, run in close along the rocky shore, on the south side of the bay, 
until within a cable's length of the Pier-head, then steer for the Pier- 
head so as to go round the south end of it into the harbour. 

About 114 miles N, E, by E. from Stonehaven is Girdleness; ata little 
distance off which, lies a dangerous rock, called the Girdle, Give the 
shore between these places a eable’s length berth. 

ABERDEEN, 
Girdleness; here ships ride well with offshore winds, with the two 
steeples of Aberdeen in one, and the Ness bearing S. by W. or S. 8. W. 
in 7, 8, or 9, fathoms, clean sandy ground. Those unacquainted, who 
are bound into the harbour, should have a pilot, as the sands frequently 
shift, and the entrance is difficult. The harbour of Aberdeen lies close 
in along the north side of Girdle-ness: and has, on the north side, a long 
pier with a flag-staff on it; and, on the south side, another pier along 
the shore. Nearly half a.eable’s length from the outer end of the south 
pier is a beacon, which stands on the outer edge of a reef of rocks 
stretching out from the south shore: at halfa cable's length cast from 
the outer end of the beacon, is another reef, called the Short-ness, lying 
also ont from the south shore at about the same distance. From the 
Short-ness the bar crosses the harbour’s mouth, to within a little more 
than half a cable’s length without the outer end of the north pier-head. 
There are only two feet on it at low water, with a foot or two more 
within, the piers. The marks for the bar are, the north side of the 
south pier in sight, and old Aberdeen-church, with two pointed steeples, 
en with the east side of the Broad-hill, Between the piers the course 
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Aberdeen Bay is just round to the northward of 


BUCHAN-NESS. 


in is W. by S.4.$. The chatmel is nearest the south pier: and thence, 
close along the end of the jetty, which runs out from the inner end of the 
north pier, At high water there are from 12% feet, on Henestinge, to 16 
feet at springs, upon the bar. 

Upon the flag-staff erected on the north pier a flag is exhibited by 
day, and a light “by night, as a signal when vessels may enter the harbour. 

If bound into the harbour, with a south or S, W. wind, and you wish 
to Keep as closely as possible to the south shore, steer so as to open the 
northernmost whale fisher’s boiling-house without the north pier head ; 
keeping that mark on until the north side of the south pier begins to 
appear in sight; when you may haul up directly into the harbour. The 
foregoing mark leads over the south end of the bar, where there as taal 
haps, a foot or two less water than on the middle of it. 

To sail over the deepest part of the bay, steer in with the harbour 
fairly open; and when Old Aberdeen churcliesteeples are shutting in be- 
hind the eastern end of the Broad-hill, you are passing the bar: when in 
between the piers, keep rather nearest the south side, and close past the 
end of the low jetty that runs out from the inner end of the north piers 
The pilots will then direct you where to lay your ship. 

N. E. 114 miles from Aberdeen, is Newburgh, a safe harbour, having 
about 12 feet water at common tides; but, as the bar often shifts, it 
should not be attempted without a pilot. In sailing from Aberdeen, go no 
nearer to the shore than 8 fathoms, especially a hitle to the southward of 
Newburgh, 

Buchan-ness, lies N. E, 4 E. 25) miles from Girdle-ness; E, N. E. ae 
N. E. 13 miles from Newburgh: N.E. by N. 32 leagues from St. Abb’s 
Head; N. by E. } E, 49% Jeagues from Tynemouth-castle and N, } E. 76 
leagues from Flamborough head, The shore from Newburgh and Ba- 
chan-ness is bold, excepting Cruden-scars, rocks above water, and the 

Buss, 
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inthe offing. 5. E. and easterly winds have a contrary: effect. Gales 


Buss, 4 sunken rock, which lies a cable’s length off the ward of Cruden, 
and a little S. W. of Slain’s castle. Ships from Girdle-ness, turning in the 
night, or in thick weather, may first stand into 25 fathoms; but, near 
Bachan-ness no nearer than 30 fathoms; and, off the Ness, no nearer 
than 40 fathoms. . 


The TIDES in general on the EAST COAST of 
SCOTLAND. 


ARINERS sailing off these coasts mast be patticularly careful to 


- allow for the operation of the Tide: roand Buchan-ness it sets with 


great rapidity: and from thence south-westward parallel to the shore, 
into St. Andrew’s Bay, where the stream runs no longer than the tide 
flows on the shore: in other places, the stream at a distance from land 
runs usttally for some time after it changes on shore, and the differ- 
ence of time of flowing is in proportion to the strength of the current and 
its distauce from land. The greatest difference on this coast is, about 3 
hours. Its greatest velocity past Buchan-ness is 4 miles an hour in spring, 
and 2f miles in neap-tides. From thence it decreases in strength; past 
Girdle-ness, the strongest stream in springs is but 22 knots, and in neaps 
it, and, off St. Andrews, it is scarcely sensible ; thence again it sets with 
accelerated force round Fife-ness. 

In the Frith the stream is easy; upon the south shore, as observed in 
the sailing direction, it sets west past the Bass half an hour sooner than 
to the north of May-island, especially with 8. or S. W. winds. 

The tide on the shores, sonth of the Frith, sets to the southward past 
Eyemouth avd Berwick, as before described, 


‘The wind alters the tide considerably ; gales from W. S. W. to N. W.. 


raise the flood higher on the shore, and cause the stream to run longer 


across the stream also alter its direction, particularly in bays and off the 
Frith. 

For the time of flowing, and the perpendicular rising, of the tides, see 
the Tide-Table subjoined to these directions. 


DIRECTIONS from BUCHAN-NESS to PENTLAND- 
FRITH, ard for the ISLANDS of ORKNi&Y and 
SHETLAND. 


HE Skerry or Calk-inch, a rock always above water, lies 3 miles 

N. N. E. from Brehan-ness: and, nearly midway between the Calk- 

inch and shore, is another rock, only scen at low spring-cbbs, Between 

these rocks is a channel of 12 fathoms, clean ground, Within the Calk- 

inch is Peter-head a dry harbour, fit for small vessels only, Ships bound 

to the northward’ may, with steady N. W. winds, anchor to the south 
ae of the Calk-inch, in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

N. by E. 84 miles from Buchan-ness, is Rattry or Patric-head, from 
which runs ont a ledge of rocks called Rattry Brigs, easterly one mile 
from shore. ‘To avoid this ledge, go no nearer than 13 fathoms, or keep 
Moor-Mount, in sight above the land of Rattry-head. ‘This mountain is 
remarkably high, aud appears when seen between S, W. by W. and W. 
by N. like a saddle, It stands inland from Peter-head, and, in cleat 
weather, it may be seen 10 or 11 leagues off, 

From ‘Rite -Brigs, the course aud distance to Kinnaird’s-head, on which 

is a lighthouse, are N. by W. } W.and W. N. W. 8 miles. 
If bound from Bucnan-ness through PENTLAND-FRitH, and you are 
3 or A miles off Peter-head, steer N. N. E. 9 miles, or till Kinnaird’s-head. 
light bears westward of N. W. in order to clear Ratter-Brigs. The 
« course 


* 


at 


~ course is'then N. by 


BUCHAN-NESS TO 


W. 25 leagues to Duncansby-head. Should the wind 
be-scant, steer a little more northward; and,,with it easterly, and a sea 
with it, you may steer nearly north ; as ships, sometimes, when bound to 
the westward through -Pentland-frith, after falling to leeward with 
easterly winds, are obliged to bear away for Cromarty, and so lose a fair 
wind. But i by steering north, you are so far to the eastward as to 
fetch the Pentland-Skerries, you will, if the weather be not very thick; 
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see the Jight-houses upon them, or geen ead, from which they are | 
‘ | by W. 2 


ut’ 3 8 or: 4-miles distant. 


|. When bound from Peter-lead® “upto ‘the’ Mw'ray yfrith, steer N. or NEN. 
cus and keep Buchan-ness in ‘sight, withont the ‘outermost houses of 


Peter-head. ‘Then you may steer N. by W. 2 W. until you open Troup- 
head without Kinnaird’s-head; or until Kinnaird’s-castle appears westward 
of W. N. W. which will clear Carnbulg-Brigs, a reef of rocks reaching 
three-quarters of a mile from the point, at the side of Carnbulg-town, 
lying 5 miles N.N. W. from Rattry-head. In the night steer N. N. E. 
from Peter-head, until the light on Kinnaird’s-head bears N. W. then steer 
N. by W.2 W. until the light i is westward of W. N W.; ; you may then 
haul to the westwar d, but approach no nearer to the shore than 16 fathoms, 

About N. W. by W. 16 leagues fron Kinnaird’s- head, is Burgh-head. 
There are several rocks between Kinnaird’s-head - ‘aad Burgh-head, 


but Halliman’s Scars are ‘the principal: they lie 6 miles eastof Borst, 
head, and have 8 fatiioms close to them. In raring up the Frith, give the 
shore a good berth, and go no nearer to it than 20 fathoms in the night. | 
From ee to Fort George, at the entrance of Inverness, the | 
leagues; between is the small tide-haven of - 


coast lies about W. by N. 6} 
Findhorn, which lies about 44 miles W, from Burgh-head; S. £ W. 44 
leagues from Tabertness, and.S. E, -by E. 3 leagues from Cromarty, If 
bound for Inverness, and nog well acquainted with it, take a pilot, 


DUNCANSBY HEAD. 


CROMARTY lies about 2 leagues N. Es by E. 2 E.-from Fort 
George, and has an exceilent harbour: its entrance is nearly a mile wide, 
the water is from 30 to 22 fathoms deep, and the shores, excepting the 
south point, are clean. Close to the south point lies a'small rock, called 
the Shur, the only danger in the entrance. .When in the harbour, you 


| may shoalen your water to what depth you please on either side ; but the 


best anchorage is on the south side, just within the entry, in 7 or 8 
fathoms, From this anchorage up to Inverbreclty is ‘about 5 miles N. W. 
I W.; here are 12 fathoms water; iv the next 5 miles the water 
sliaben gradually to no more than 5 fathouel Cromarty is on the south. 
side about 2 miles within the W. Suter, at the entrance of the harbour. 

E. N. E. 3 E. 6 miles from the entrance of Cromarty, lie the Three 
Kings, anvil rocks, about a mile from shore, which appear at the last 
quarter ebb. The mark for going clear of them is, Captain M‘Kenzie’s 
house, which-stands.on a rising ground to the southward of Cromarty, 
open of the point on the east side of the entrance. From the Three 
Kings to Tabert-ness is N. E, } E. 8 miles. Excepting the Three Kings 
the coast from Cromarty to Tabert-ness is clean. Off Tabert-ness there 
are some rocks. ‘The Culloden-rock lies a mile east frem the ness, with 
only 9 feet on it at low water. 

The Frith of Tain kes to the north-westward of Tabert-ness: there is 
good anchorage in it with all winds bunt those from E. and N. E. North- 
west 7 miles from Tabert-ness is the Tain-bar, on which are only 4 feet at 
low water: this being a very indifferent place, it is necessary for those 
bound up to Tain or Dornoch to take a pilot. 

‘Courses, §c. From Tabert-ness to Ordhead, the course is N. E. a 
little easterly, 17 miles ; from Ordliead to Clyth-ness ,E, N. E.2 E. 5 
leagues ; from Clyth-ness to Noss-head, N, N, E. 4 E. 9 miles. 

Duncensby-Head lies 35 leagues N, N. E. } KE. from Noss-head; between. 

td is 


PENTLAND FRITH, &e; 


is Sinclair-bay, where ships, waitimg for an ebb-tide to go through Pent- 
land Frith, may anchor in clean ground. 
TIDES. The tide of flood, which sets from the northward, diminishes 
in strength as it runs to the southward. Off Clyth-ness, it rans at the 
rate of only 3: knots in spring-tides, and 14 in neaps. Off the entrance of 
Cromarty, it runs 55 or 4 knots im springs and 2 in neaps. At Fort 
George it runs very strongly. The stream off Kinnaird’s-head rans about 
2 knots in springs; and, increasing as it passes round till off Peter-head, 
runs there at the rate 4 knots on spring, and 24 on neap, tides. But. 
observey, that here the flood without sets partly on the shore; whieh, if 
not attended to; in little winds and a heavy sea, will be dangerous. 

PENTLAND-FRITH and ISLANDS of ORKNEY and SHET- 
LAND. The Pentland-Frith is that passage, or strait, whicl: forms a 
communication between the North Sea and Western Ocean, lying be- 
tween the north part of Caith-ness in Scotland, and the Orkney-isiands, 
through which rans the most rapid tide, and with the greatest diversity, 
ef any stream upon the coast of Great Britain, The most common 
passage through the Frith for ships coming from or going to the westward 
is between the islands Stroma and Swona, and between Duncansby-head 
and the Pentland Skerries. If you are_to the southward,. and bound 
through the Pentland-fiith, be careful not to mistake Noss-head, which 
is on the south side of Sinclair-bay, for Duncansby-head (as it. has a very 
similar appearance,) and thereby get imbayed on the east coast of Caith- 
ness. But, if yon are at a distance from the land, Duncansby-head is 
easily known by a largé rock, about a mile to the southward of the Head, 
commonly called Johnny Groat’s House, or the Castle of Duncansby. 
The rock appears over the land like a house upon the hill, and may be 
seen in clear weather, 5 leagues off. 

The Tide, upon a spring, runs with the yelocity of 9 miles an hour; but, 


from each other, near a league distant. 


£69 
upon a neap, scarcely 3. In the midile of the Frith the flood runs, full. 
and change, until 114, bt the slack.continues about ba!f an hour ; ; but,. 


upon the south side of the Frith, in Gill's Bay and at Duncansby head, it 


runs until 82 only. 
SAILING WESTWARD THROUGH PENTLAND- FRITH, with 


-an ebb-tide, keep nearer to Duncansby-head and the island Strona: than 


the Pentland-Skerries and Swona; but, with a flood-tide, coming trom 
the westward, the contrary is to ie observed; the food setting to the 


F southward, and the ebb to the northward; but, if the wind be secant 


‘southerly, then, with a flood, keep close to Stroma; by which you will 


‘avoid the danger of the. Pentland-Skerries and the foul ground. between 
‘them. 


The Pentlard-Skeries lie from Duncansby-head’ E, by N. 33 miles ; 
‘and the islands Stroma and Swona lie N. E. by E. and S, W. by W. 
From the entrance of the Frith, 
between Duncansby-head and the Skerries, to tle north end of Stroma, 
is 5.or 6 miles N.N. W. 4 W.; then your course to the westernmost part 
of the Frith, between Dunnet-head, on the coast of Caith-ness, and Thur-. 
ness, upon Hoy-island, is W..N. W. and N, W. by SV. 8 or 9 miles. 

The coast from the N. E, part of Duncansby-head to St. John’s-head,. 
runs somewhat in a circular direetion, these two points bearing from each- 
other N. W. by Wand S. E. by E., distant 53 miles: to the north of St. 


_Jobn’s-head is a reef of rocks, called the Men of Mey. From thence to 
.to Dunnet-head is 
|miles from Dunnet-head is Holburn-island, the space between forming 
»Thurso-bay and Scrabster-road. W.N. W..4 miles ftom Holburn-island’ 


5 miles, nearly in the same direction; W. 2 N. 5 


is Brimness, from which a rocky reef runs ont fullhalfa mile. The coast - 
is all rocky, and there are several rocks above water, reaching from the* 


Clett-rocks towards-the Ness) W.N.W. % W. 3 leagues from Briumess- 
ie 
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is Strathy-head, off which are some rocks above water; several small 
bays lie between, and the shore is generally high and rocky. W. by N. 
8 miles from Strathy-head is Comb-island, having anchorage between it 
and the shore; but it is by no means a place of safety: 

W.N. W.2N., 2 leagues from Comb-island, is Whiten-head, and 
between them are the Roan-islands and Kinloch-water: from Whiten- 
head the land turns south-westerly towards Loch-eribol. 


LOCH-ERIBOL isa wide and extensive branch of the sea, running in , 


aS. W. by S. direction 7 or 8 miles. In it is good anchorage, free from 
rocks or dangers. ._N. W. by W. 7 miles from Whiten-head is Farout- 
head, surrounded by rocks, and W. N. W. 2 W. 52 miles from Faront- 
head is Cape Wrath, between them is a loch called Durness Kyle, running 
upa considerable way inland; within this space, and near Cape-Wrath is 
is Garron-island. Cape Wrath is a high and rocky point, having several 
rocks under water about it, the outermost of which is called the Stags, 
lying a full mile off ; vessels passing Cape Wrath must always be certain 
of giving it a wide berth. 

N. N. E. 3 E. about 15 miles from Cape Wrath, is a dangerous 
rock under water ; this rock also bears N. by W, 20 miles from Whiten- 
head, and N. 3 E. 141 miles from Farout-head: about half a mile to the 
southward of the shoal forming part of the danger, are 40 fathoms fine 
sand, and to the east, west, or north, if you fall in with 23 fathoms coarse 
gravel and black stones, you will be close to the rock. See page 198. 

N. 3 E. 25 miles from Strathy-head, and N. W. a little westerly, 26 
miles from Hoy-head in the Orkneys, lies a rock above water, called the 
Stack; and E. by N. from the Stack 9! miles, is a similar one called the 

Sule Skerry, the adjacent part is all rocky ground, with from 20 to 50 
fathoms water. 

Two light-houses are erected on the paitiand Beedle: which lies in 58° 
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43’ north latitude, and 5° 9! west longitude from Greenwich. They 
stand by compass N. N. E. and 8S. S. W. with each other, 60 feet distant. 
The high light is 60 feet in height, and the low light is 48 feet. They are 
now exhibited on the improved principle, with Argand lamps and reflec- 
tors, which produce a very bright and ccnspicuous light, visibie at a much 
greater distance than the light formerly exhibited. 

The magnetic Bearings «nd the Distances of the most conspicuous liead- 
lands from the above lights are as follow, viz. The island of Copinsha 
N.E. by E. 2 E. 153 miles; Roscness-head, which forms the oh! side of 
Holm-sound, N E.iN.11 miles: the S. E. end ee N.E.2N, 10 
miles ; Halcrow- hana; in South Ronaldsha, N. N. E, : Be 4 midds and 
Barth-head (the westernmost head of the island,) N. zt W. 32 eye 
(between this head and the light lies the Loather rock, ok miles fy om the 
light, and a little more westerly than the head,) fie S. end of the 
island of Swona bears N. N.-W. 2 W. distant-5 miles; Brimness-head, 
or 8S. W. point of Hoy-waes, N. W. + W. 11 miles; North end of the 


island Stroma, N. W. 3 W. 6 miles; Duncansby-head bears W. by S. 3% 


miles; Noss-head, in ditto, 8. W. 2S. 12 miles; the Little Pentland- 
Skerry bears south, one mile ; and the outermost rock of the foul ground, 
S. E. by E. 13 mile.” 
In coming yun the eastrrard to the southward, the high light may be seen 
8 or 9 leagues off; as can the light of the Start Point; and perhaps Kin- 
naird’s-head light may be seen at this distance, whieh is the only danger 
for shipping when falling in with Pentland-Skerry lights. But, to make 
sure, approach till you are within three or four leagues of the light, so as 
you can raise the low light; as you camot depend upon seeing it ata 
greater distance. Observe that, if you have the Skerry-lights bearing 
nearly on, you will be longer in distinguishing them, owing to the distance 
being so small between ae that. the reflection of the high light falls 
= upon 
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wpon the lewer, and appears like one, till perhaps you may be within 
three or four miles of them. In this case, you may form an angle in the 
course, either towards the right or left, till you make a difference in the 
bearing of about two points, and both lights will be seen. 

In coming from the westward, through the Pentland-frith, the lights can 
serve no other purpose thaa, when a ship.is in the fair-way, to keep, them 
on the larboard bow, which leads clear to sea, and is not such an intricate 
passage for shipping as going to the north-eastward of the lights: how- 
ever, there is plenty of water and room through it; exeepting that, 
in a calm, the Loather-rock, off the south end of South Ronaldsha, be- 
comes dangerous, particularly with an ebb tide, in coming from the 
eastward. 

Observations on the Tides in the Pentland-Frith and 
Orkney Islands. 


N the Pentiand-frith, and Orkney-isles, the water flews about 8 feet 
with an ordinary spring-tide, and about 3% upon a neap: though 
sometimes by the winds blowing hard from the W. or S. W. spring-tides 
will risc 14 feet, and neaps 6, or 63. N. E. East, and S, E. winds, which 
cause lower tides, may sometimes occasion the Sq not ‘to rise above 
6 feet, and the neap-tides 2 feet.. The greatest tides are generally on 
the fourth day after full and change, and the smallest at the same time 
‘after quarter day. 
The velocity of spring-tides in the Orkneys, among the southern islands, 


in the narrow sounds, is about 8 miles an hour, and the neap 2, or 23;_ 


but, athongst the northern islands, the springs run in different places, from 
4 to 6 miles an hour, and the neaps in proportion ; but, in the Pentland- 
frith, the springs run 9, though the neaps ran hardly 3 miles an hour, The 


some distance from it. 


Cae | 
slacks continue upon.a spring half an hour; and, upon neap-tides, one. 


hour and a half, 
The body of the floed comes from the N. W. throngh the Orkneys and 


_| Pentland-frith; but, upon the coast of Caith-ness, it sets along shore ; 


although, at the distance of a league and a half, or two ieagues from the 
land, the stream of the tide is scareely sensible, unless it be obstructed by 
rocks or shoals that lie not many fathoms under the surface., During the 
time tle flood runs, the stream gradually aiters its direction from the E. 
towards the S. and the ebbs the contrary. W.and S. W. winds make 
high tides, and contrary winds the reverse. 

If an isiand or rock lie directly in the tide-way, the stream will divide 
some time before it comes to it, and ove~ part set reund one side or end 
of thc island or roek, and the other part round the opposite side or end, 
and will set the ship off in such a manner, that she will not come near it 5. 
so that, in a calm, a ship, whieh is apparently driving on a rock or island, 
will be set off in such a manner as not to be in the least danger. If the 
island be*clean round, with a sufficient depth ef water, the stronger the 
tide the less danger. 

* = This remark is not moré particularly adapted io these places than'to 
all others where a rapid stream runs, as at Guernsey, Jersey. and the islands 
in their vicinity, as well as among the Milford-islands in St. George's 
Channel. 

After the two tides have passed the island or rock, they meet again at 
The larger the island, and the stronger the tide, 
the longer will be the eddy caused by the interruption of the course of 
the stream. Those under Stroma and Swona are the largest in the Pent- 
land Frith. But the eddy caused by the Pentland-Skerries, with a flood- 
tide, gradually loses itself in the North Sea; as the tide, which is parted 
by them, never meets or unites together again, 

These 
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These eddies and the edge of the proper stream near the islands cause _ 


whirlpools, or wells, in form of a bell with the mouth upward. With a 
spring tide and calm weather, the wells will draw in and swallow up a 
boat, and will turn round, but not, injure, a vessel. After these whirl- 
pools are formed, they set with the tide, and diminish gradually till they 
quite disappear. In blowing weather, or when the sea breaks, there are 
no whirlpools. 

In strong springs, during the last hour or last half hour of the tide, in 
mid-channel, and sometimes at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
shore, the water will appear as if it ran over shoal-ground, and as break- 
ers, where there is no danger. The like appears in other places, where 
the tide runs strongly, and begins to run narrow. 

‘But, where the tide sets directly over a rock steep-to, that lies under 

water, and then falls immediately to the bottom, swelling and agitated 
like boiling water, it brings up with it sand, shells, and other loose bodies; 
and, at some distance from the rock, it acquires a circular motion, and a 
whirlpool begins, which is carried away by the tide till quite extinguished : 
another then begins, which continues till the tide ceases, or the water rises 
or falls so far above or below the surface of the rock, that the cause ceases. 
There are several other places on the coast of Orkney, called Rosts ; upon 
which, during the tide of ebb only, the sea breaks with great violence and 
height, even’in calm weather, but they are not in the least dangerous upon 
a flood. They rage most upon a spring-tide, and with westerly winds, 
' From Duncansby-head, at two hours flood over towards Stroma, is a 
very hot tide, called the Boar of Duncausby, which, with an easterly 
wind and Spring-tide, breaks very much. This is occasioned by a ledge 
of rocks in ‘that a which lie about eight fathoms below the 
surface. ~ 

Hell-ebb is another violent breaking-tide, which tuns from Duncans- 


by-head, but more tothe eastward. This breaks most with an ebb and 
westerly winds. 

There is a small ledge of rocks, some of which appear at low water, 
lying off from St. John’s-Head, dalled the Men of May; from which, 
towards Waes, or Walls, at lialf-ebb, a very strong tide sets over, being 
joined by another, which rans from the north end of Stroma: these two 
united are joined by two others off Redhead, the one from Swona, and the 
other from Cantac-head, upon South Waes. When these are united upon 
a spring-tide, and strong westerly winds, it is nearly impossible to pass ° 
them. They then set into the N. W. 

PENTLAND-FRITH. The best passage through Pentland- frith, 
with the flood-tide against you, is between Duncansby-liead and the south » 
side of the isle of Stroma, or otherwise between Pentland-Skerries and 
the north side of that island. From Duncansby-head, the Great Skerry 
lies E. by N. 3% miles; the north end of Stroma, N. by W. 2 W. 4 miles: 
and the south end of Swona, N. by E. i E. 5 miles. From the south end 
of Swona, the north end of Stroma is S. W. by W.4 W. 23 miles; and 
the Skerries S;S, E. 54 miles —The course from the entrance of the « 
Frith to a fair berth between Stroma and Swona, is N.N. W.2W. 5 
miles ; and thence to the westernmost patt of the Frith, between Dunnet- _ 
head, onthe coast of Caith-ness, and Thurness, on Hoy-island, is N. W. ‘g 
by W. 4 W. about 3 miles. 

With a neap-tide, the stream in Pentland-frith is generatly wea (less 
than 3 miles an hour); so that it cannot carry a vessel, much out of its 
direct course.. The spring-tides, which, when strongest, runabout 9 miles 
anshour, must be particularly observed. As the ebb-tide sets to the 
northward, and the flood-tide southward, in going to the westward with 
ebb, keep nearer to Duncansby and Stroma than to the Skerries and | 
Swona: and, in sailing eastward with the flood, keep nearer to Swona 

= 4 - ‘ than 
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than to Stroma, unless the wind be scant in the southern quarter; in 
which case, pass close by Stroma, in order to enable you to weather the 
Pentland-Skerries. 

The Tide runs nearly 3 hours longer in the middle of the Frith than 
near the sides: ships, in passing through, should avail themselves of the 
difference: if, when coming into the. Frith from the southward, the 
fiood-tide be against you, go between Caith-ness shore and Stroma-isle. 
In going through, be careful to avoid a small rock lying about a cable’s 
length 8. S. W. from the S. W. point af Stroma-isle, which appears about 
half ebb ; and also a flat that runs N. N, E. a quarter of a mile from St. 
John’s Head, in Caithness. Should the tide be unfavourable before you 
get through, you may anchor in Gill’s Bay, to the eastward of St. John’s 
Head, on clean ground, out of the tide way. 


The Tide, on coming within a quarter of a mile of the middle of Stroma’ 


and Swona, divides into two branches: which, after passing their north 
and sonth ends, run toa considerable distance before they join again ; 
ships; therefore, that do not get through the Frith before the tide runs 
against them, may be kept under weigh in the eddies; or may, witha 
flood-tide, anchor therein, on the east side of Stroma and of Swona. 
About half a mile off the middle of Stroma is good anchorage in 16 
fathoms, where the bottom is a mixture of sand and shells. The eddy 
here extends about a mile eastward of the island, where the two streams, 
which form it, again unite. A cable’s length off North-haven, on the east 
side of Swona, yon may anchor in from 16 to 20 fathoms, in an eddy 
which extends a mile and a half to the eastward, the bottom smooth and 
* rocky: hence the water deepens to the eastward. The North-haven is 
a narrow cove near the northernmost house on the east side of the island. 

Eddies are formed on the west sides of Stroma and Swona, with the 


ebb, as extensive as those on the east side with the flood, if not more so; _ 


Ad 
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but baa: is no anchoring on the west side of either island: Half a cable's 
length from the west-side of Swona, lies a rock, called aViSRSETDOW seen 
only at very low spring-ticles. 

Near the south end of Swona, with a flood-tide, and near the north end 
of Swona and Stroma, with an os are tlnentd but not so large as to 
prove dangerons to ships. From the north end ef Stroma, westward, 
there is, during the ebb-tide, a great swelling sea, and frequently breakers, 
even in the calmest w Gathers 3 this is called the Swelky of Stroma, and 

should be avoided, From the south end of Stroma, westward, there is 
also, with a flood-tide, a rough breaking sea. 

In approuching PENTLAND-FRITH from the northward, you must 
not approach Old-head, on its north side, within jess than haif a mile: 


| for, Old Skerry lies about a quarter of a mile E, S.E. trom the head. 


You will avoid this rock by keeping the North Kirk of South Ronaldsha 
in sight without Halecrow-head. The Loather is a rock which lies off the 
south west point of South Ronaldsha, and is never wholly covered but 
at high water. It may then be distinguished by the rippling of the tide, 
or the breakers on the middle of it. By keeping half a mile from the 
shore of South Ronaldsha, when going to the westward with the ebb, and 
amiie from the shore, when going to the eastward with the flood, the 
stream wiil carry you clear of it. If you be so near to fhe land tliat 
you cannot go to the southward of it, you may safely keep the middle 
of the channel, Between it and South Ronaldsha, the water, though 
always rough and breaking, even in the calmest weather, is deep enough 
for any vessel. 

The COURSE THROUGH ithe FRITH, between South Ronaldsha, 
Swona, and South Walls; on the north side, and Pentland-Skerries, 
Stroma, and Dinnet-head, on the south side, is W. N. W.iW.. Bat 


always allow for the tide. The flood sets to the southward, and the ebb 
to 
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to the northward. If you meet with the flood tide before you get so far 
to the westward as the eddy on the east side of Swona, you may keep 
under-way in Liddle’s Eddy, on the south side of South Ronaldsha; or, 


if the wind be not sufficient to work the ship, you may anchcr about half 


way between South Ronaldsha and the Great Pentland-Skerry, the west 
end of the Great Skerry bearing S. by W. in 17 or 18 fathoms; the 
bottom a mixture of sand and shells. In keeping under sail in this 
eddy, and in all the other eddies, be particularly careful not to go beyond 
its boundary, lest you should be hurried away by the rapidity of the tide, 
and be prevented from fetching into it again. The boundary is easily 
distinguished. ‘This eddy, or westward stream, begins before it is half- 
flood on the shore, and extends by degrees southward. About the fourth 
hour of flood, it spreads half way to the Great Pentland Skerry ; and, 
near to the latter end of the tide, approaches within a cable’s length of 
the Skerry. 

There is an Eddy also on the east side of Pentland-Skerries, in which 
you may anchor with a flood-tide. ‘The streams which form it do not 
join again, but open wider as they run, until they are lost in the sea. Half 
amile 8.8. E. from the Little Skerry, you may anchor in 14 fathoms, 
‘You may also anchor in this eddy with the following marks ; the middle 
of the Little Skerry on with the middle of the Great Skerry; or the east 
end of the Great Skerry on with Sandy-hill on South Ronaldsha; or the 

west end of the Little Skerry on with the hill of Hoy, and the east end of 
the Great Skerry on with the Wart-hill of Orfer. The ground isa mix- 
ture of sand and shells. There is also an eddy on the west side of the 
Skerries with the ebb ; but it does not extend above a quarter of a mile 
from the Great Sin: 

A mile 8S. E. from the east side of the Great Pentland Skerry, and 
three quarters of a mile E. N. E. 3 E. from the Little Skerry, lies Cleta- 
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Skerry ; its top is always above the water. About half way between 
Cleta-Skerry and the Little Skerry lies Lotha-Skerry, a very dangerous 
rock, which appears at half-ebb. ‘The water is shoal ail the way be- 
tween Clcta- ins and the Little- Skerry, though Lotha only appears 
above water. 

REMARK. In most of the eddies, especially those on the east side 
of Stroma and Swona isles, be sure, with a spring-tide, to have your 
anchor up before the ebb begins to run; otherwise, you will be obliged 
to cut or slip your cable, and afterwards find it very difficult to clear 
the land. 

If, from the southward, you are crossing the east end of Pentland- frith, 
for Orkney, with an ebb-tide, pass near the west side of Pentland-Skerry, 
to avoid being carried by the stream to the westward of Swona, as there 
the ebb would be against you. In crossing from north to south with a 
flood tide, pass as near to Swona.as you can, that the tide may afterwards 
be more in your favour. In exossing the east end of the Frith either way 
with a flood-tide, endeavour to get into the eddies of Stroma and Swona, 
in order to enable yon to make an advantageous use of the tide. If 
crossing Pentland-frith with the latter end of a tide, allow the stream to 
carry you as far as possible, as you will have the greater advantage from 
the succeeding tide. 

If becalmed in Pentland-frith, and you cannot come to an anchor in 
any of the eddies, there is little to fear from being carried backwards and 
forwards with the stream. It may carry you near tie islands,—it will 
also carry you past them. The stronger the stream is, and the longer the 
side of the island which deflects it, the greater will be your distance from 
it. Should you drive between the Great and Little Skerries with a flood 
tide, the stream, if you are nearer to the Great Skerry. than to the Little 


one, will carry “you er to the northward of all the shoals that are near. 
' them. 
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them. If vou are likely to drive near the Little Skerry with a flood tide, 
you should endeavour to avoid it by getting to the northward, not to the 
southward ; because the stream will assist you in the former, but hinder 
you in the latter, ease. If between Swona and Pentland-Skerries about 
the latter end of a flood-tide, and in so as to have the Little Skerry about 
a sail’s breadth open of the Great Skerry, the tide will carry you near to 
these islands, which you must avoid by towing to the northward, until 
you bring them on with each other, and then you will drive clear of 
them. 

The Course as before said, between Stroma and Swona to a Fatr-way between 


Dinnet-head, upon the coast of Caith-ness, and Thur-ness, upon Holy-island,. 


is N. W. by W.2 W. 8 or 9 miles, which wil bring you to the west 
entrance of the Frith. 

There are many Passages, sounds, &c. which go through the islands of 
Orkney, in which are a great number of excellent harbours; but, if you 
are not acquainted, it is best to take a pilot. In the Orkneys you may 
procure a pilot for the Highlands and Western islands of Scotland, to the 
Trish Sea, to Liverpool, Dublin, &c. 


EAST SEDE of the ORKNEYS. From the south-cast point of South . 


Ronaldsha, called Old-head, the course to Copinsha-island is N. E. by E. 
5 E. 15 miles ; and from Old-head to Grim-ness N. E, by N. about 5 
miles. Old Skerry extends, as before observed, one quarter of a mile E. 
5. E. from Old-head. You will avoid this rock by keeping the north 
kirk of South Ronaldsha in sight without Halerow-head. Halcrow-head 
lies 1 mile N. N. E. from Old-head. Between Halcrow-head and 
Grim-ness, off the middle of the Bays of Lyth and Windwick, you 
may anchor on clean ground, keeping Rose-ness in Holm on with, or 
rather a little without, Grim-ness, Between Halcrow-head and Grim- 
ness, the tide, during the first four hours of flood, runs to the northward ; 
T:2 
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aud from that time to the last of the ebb, the stream runs to the 
southward. 

N. E, 3 N. 5% miles’ from Grim-ness, is Rose-ness ; between, lie the 
entrance of Water-sound and Holni-sound, both of which are dangerous in 
a gale of wind from seaward, and a flood-tide, but particularly Water 
sound, Water-sound lies between Grim-ness and Burra-isle; and Holm. ~ 
sound between the north-east point of the island Burra and Rose-ness. 
Between Grim-ness and the entrance of Water-sound is good anchorage, 
en clean ground halfa mile from shore. 

IF WHEN A VESSEL IS COMING FROM THE SOUTH FOR COPINSHA,, 
there is high-land a-head, it is to the north-castward of her; and, if 5 
leagues to the south-westward of this island, land cannot be seen farther, 
on the starboard hand, until she approaches nearer to it, when she will 
raise the island of Stronsa, &c. .'This remark is made, because Duncansby 
head is frequently mistaken for this island, owing to a low neck of land 
behind the head, making its shape similar to Copinsha; but then you have 
all the south isles upon your starboard-bow, and a-head, which distin- 
guishes one from the other. The flood here on the east coast, sets south- 
ward, and the ebb the contrary. On the west of Orkney, the tides are 
not so regular or sensible; but observe, that the tide is two heurs at least 
longer in the offing than on the shore. With a flood-tide here, and a gale 
of wind out from sea, it is scarcely possible for any ship to endure on the 
east side of Orkney, so that an ebb-tide must be taken in coming in with 
the islands. Between Copinsha and the main, is a tolerable passage of 34 
fathoms. ‘The fair-way is one-third from the little island on the northwest 
end of Copinsha. When this passage is used by a large ship, it must be 
with a leading wind, . 

Copinsha Island extends about a mile N, E. and S. W. and is half a mile 
broad : on the south side a vessel may stop a tide about half amile from. 
the. 
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the shore. About half-way, between Copinsha and the Horse, is a small 
sunken rock, on which are only 9 feet at low water, spring-tides. To 
avoid it, when going through this channel, keep on either side, but rather 
towards the Horse; because there is deep water within 20 yards of that 
island, A flat extends about a cable’s length to the westward, from the 
westernmosf of the Holms of Copinsha, and a rock lies nearly one quarter 
of a mile eastward of the Point of Air, visible only at low water, spring- 
tides. Ships will avoid the shoals, on each side, by keeping a third of the 
distance from the Holms, and two-thirds from the Point of Air. dn this 
passage are 3 fathoms at low water. 

When sailing along the East Side of Dear-ness, be sure to keep more 
than half a mile from shore, as a flat runs off from the kirk of Dear-ness, 
about:halfa mile E. S. E. which is almost dry at spring-tides. A little to 
the northward of the outer end of this flat, and S S. E. trom Sand-side; lies 
a'‘rock which is dry at half-ebb. 

Mout-head, on the east side of the entrance of Dear Sound, lies 44 miles 

~N. 4 W. from Copinsha-island; Auskery-island bears N. E. } N. from it, 
62 miles; and Fair-isle bears N. E. } E. about 15 leagues. 

A quarter.of a mile E. N. E. from the northernmost part of Anskery- 
isle, lies a sunken rock of 6 feet at low water ; and, about a cable’s lengtir 
from the N. W. part-of the island, are three small rocks, two of which are 
always visible. About a mile N. E. by N. from the N. W. part of 
Auskery, and three-quarters of a mile from shore, lies a rocky shoal, 
ealled Ingal, which appears at 2 hours ebb: between the west end of this 
shoal and the shore, it almost dries with low spring-ebbs. By keeping in 
the middle of the passage, those whe go through between Auskery and 
Stronsa will avoid the dangers on both sides. 

Rousholm Bay, onthe south side of Strensa-island, is clean ground, and 

convenient place to anchor in;*the west side of the bay is the safest in 
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winter. Miln-bay, on the east side of Stronsa, is also clean ground, and 
convenient to stop a tide in. Off Rousholm-bay, and between Auskery 
aud Stronsa islands, the stream; during the first three hours of flood, runs 
to the eastward ; and, from that time until Jow water, it runs to the 
westward. 

About two miles and a quarter N. E. by E. 1 E. from the S. E. part of 
Auskery, is Lamb-head, or 8. E. point of Stronsa-isiand. From Lamb- 
head, the Start, or N. E, point of Sanda-island, bears N. E. > E. 14 miles. 
Odnes-ness is about 2 miles N. N. E. 2 E. from Lamb-head. 

Above haif a mile N. N. E. from Odnes-ness lies a rock called the Hea; . 
it appears only at spring-tides. By keeping Burrow head without Odnes: 
ness, you will go clear of it on the east side; and, to go clear of it on the 
north side, when going into Miin-bay, keep about half way between 
Odnes:ness aud Griceness: then steer to the westward, aud anchor in 4x 
or 4 fathoms water; the bottom is sand and shells. 

About N. E. by N. 6 miles from Odnes-ness, is, Tres-ness, the 8. FE. point 
of Sanda; N. E. 3 E. from this point lie some rocky shoals, whic extend — 
amiie and a half from the end of Tres-nees; some parts appear at low 
water, spring-tides, To go clear of them on the east side, in sailing north- 
wards or southwards, approach no nearer to Tres-ness than till the 
easternmost houses of Newark comes on with the chapel of Arstas, 

The Start-point of Sanda, upon which a light-house now stands, lies 5 
miles E. N. E. } E. from Tres-ness; between, lies Newark-bay, in 
which you may anchor on clean ground, within half a mile of the shore; 
avoid the east and west sides of the bay. ‘The most convenient part for 
anchoring, is off the sand, with the house of Newark bearing W. N. W. 
PhO erates of a mile distant. 

* Brides-ness, or 5.E. point of North Ronaldsha, lies N. by E. 2E, 33. miles 
from Start-point; between, is the east entrance of North Reualdsha-frith. 

About 
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About a mile and a quarter S. E. 1 E. from Brides-ness, and 4% miles N. 
E. by N. from the Start, lies the outer edge of the middle of the Reef- 
dike, which thence extends N. N, E. and 8.8. W. about three quarters of 
a mile each way; and is, at its middle, or broadest part, nearly half a 
mile across.—'This is a sunken rock, and has on its shoalest part, which is 
that next to Brides-ness, ouly 5 feet at low water, spring-tides. ‘There 
are always breakers on it With an ebb, and often with a flood-tide ; open 
vessels cannot ge over it without danger. When the water is smoothest, 
the rocks may easily be distinguistied by a dark coloured rippling tide run- 
ning along it; the water gradaally shoalens towards it. 

NORTH RONALDSHA FRITH. In sailing westward, between Sanda 
and North Ronaldsha, with a flood-tide, proceed through the middle of ihe 
Frith, and the tide, if the wind fails, will carry you southward of the 
Reefdike. If an ebb tide be against you in going through from the 
westward, keep as close to the shore of Sanda as the flats will permit ; 
for there the stream is weakest, and may be more easily thwarted when 
occasion require. If you happen to be near the soutii side of North 
Renaldsha, and find that you cannot go to the sonthward of the Reef-dike, 
you may safely go through between Brides-ness and the rock, by keeping 
about 2 cavles’ length from the Ness in passing. If, when between the 
Reef-dike and North Ronaldsia, it he doubtful whether you can clear 
Dennis-ness, especially with a flood-tide, you may tack, or come to au 
anchor in Lineelot-bay, om clean ground, rather than attempt going to the 
southward of the island, because there the ficod runs directly towards and 
aud ever the shoal. 

Dennis-ness lies N. E. 25 miles from Brides-ness, and N. N. E. 2 E, 83 
miles from the Start. About halfamile to the northward of Dennis-ness, 
lies arock, cailed Selch-Skerry; a small part of it always above water ; 
between this rock and the shore it is almost dry with spring tides. The 
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Altars of Linay extend above a quarter of a mile to the northward from. 
the shore of the north-west part of the island. Ships, in passing by the 
south-east part of Dennis-ness, should give it a berth of about a cable’s 
length. Off Dennis-ness, and thence southward, without the north end of. 
the Reef-dike, the stream during the first three hours of the fidod, runs 8, 
S. W.; and, from that time until low water, it runs N. N.E. 

About amie northward from Dennis-ness, there is, even in the calmest 
weather, a rough breaking sea with the ebb; which, with spring-tides and 
westerly winds, is exceedingly violent. Between this roughsea and the 
shore there is an eddy, during the tlood-tide, in which a vessel may some- 
times continue tacking until the tide is done. 


Observations on meking SANDA and NORTH 
RONALDSHA. 


RHE islands of Sanda and North Ronaldsha are extremely low, and the 
land is almost iraperceptible when at a few miles distance from them, 
Even in sunmner a clear atmosphere is uncommon.—Hence mariners have. 
frequently been inextricably involved within the land. So violent and. 
tempestuous indeed are the gales of wind common at Orkney in winter, 
that those situated ia better climes may reasonably deem the report of them. 
incredible. 

The Island of Stronsa bears two remarkable high heads, the one to the 
southward, called Lamb-head, the other to the northward, next to Sanda, 
called Burrow-head, North Ronalsha lies N. E. about 6 leagues from this 
head ; the south part of Sanda, north-westerly, about 2 leagues ; and the 
north and east end, called the Start, about 4 leagues. 

Between this Point and Tres-ness, the southern point of Sanda, is a deep 
bay, where the land cannot be seen when 2 leagues off, in the clearest 
weather ; it is therefore often mistaken for the opening betwixt Sanda and 

North 
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~ North Ronaldsha, called North Ronaldsha-frith ; but, if the Burrow-head 
of Stronsa appear bold, assure yourself that you are in this bay, instead of 
North Ronaldsha-frith ; because, when in the Frith, or the opening of it, 
the head is sunk, unless in very clear weather, when it is seen dipping 
equal with the horizon. This can only serve in the day. Should you be 
obliged to pass through North Ronaldsha-frith, in coming from the east- 
ward, keep mid-channel between Toftness and North Ronaldsha, till you 
are fairly past it; then steer N. W. by N. northerly, which will lead you 
north-eastward of a rock called Runna-Brake, when you can shape any 
other course. 

The Light-house upon the Start Point of Sanda, was first lighted under 
the direction of the commissioners of the Northern Lights, on the ist of 
January, 1806. From this light-house Dennis-ness bears N. N. E. 8 miles 
distant, and the Lamb-head of Stronsa, S. W.1 W. 13 miles. 

The light is from oil, with reflectors, visible from every point of the 


compass, and elevated above the level of the sea, at high water spring-' 


tides, 100 feet ; of which height the building forms 90 feet: and, that it 
may be distinguished from all others on the coast, the reflectors are made 
to revolve once in every two minutes, exhibiting light one ninnte and dis- 
appearing the next, an effect fully sufficient for ‘ighe purpose ; as the light 
increases from darkness to full strength dtring one minute; and, during 
the next, declines in strength to total darkness. 

Dennis-ness, on which the light was formerly kept, is the N. E. point of 
North Ronaldsha. The light was elevated 80 feet above the level of the 
sea, but has been discontinued since the first of June 1809, the revolving 
light on the Start point of Sanda, having been considered snfficient for 
both Islands. The lantern has therefore been taken away, and the old 
‘tower converted into a beacon with a round ball at its top. 

The centre of the rock called the Reef-dike, before mentioned, lies 24 
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miles from the point of Dennis-ness, the beatings from which ave, 4 
follow; viz. Moul-head of Papa-Westra, W. N. W. one quarter north- 
erly, distant 15 miles; east end of the rock called Reef-dike 5. by W. and 
west end of the same, S. W. is S. distance to the centre 24 miles; Starts 
point of the island of Sanda, S. S. W.6 miles; south end of Fair-island 
I. and the north end of the same nearly E. } N. distant about 26 miles. 

If mariners happen to fall in with Burrow ov Lamb-head of Stronsa, with 
an ebb-tide, aad want te steer northward, they should steer N. E. by 
£. at least, supposing the wind, to be out frem sea, until Dennis-ness 
bears upon the lee-quarter, whea they may vary their course as con= 
venient. 

Steering from the sight of Dennis-ness, be careful to allow for the tides, 
because tlie tide of ebb sets directly upon the island of Papa- Westra, and 
the flood to the contrary. In either sailing te the eastward or westward, 


half a point at Jeast is necessary- to be allowed for the offing. 


The S. and E. parts of Sanda are low necks of land, and the only 
net for shipping on this coasi. The house of Newark stands near the 
south end of thislow land, close by the sea-side, and is the only remarks 
able large house thereabout. As you approach the Start-point, you raise 
another remarkable house cailed Lop-ness, which is next to the Starts 
coming round which te the northward, you raise the whole island of 
North Ronaldsha. é 

TIDES. On the east afttes of Stronsa, Sanda, and North Ronaldsha, 
the stream of flood, as on the other parts of Orkney, comes from the 
N. W.and rons E. between Sanda and North Ronaldsha; south along 
the west side of Sanda, and between the Red-head af Eda and the Calf of 
Eda ; and continues its progress through Stronsa-frith, until it loses itself 
in the open sea. That part of the flood which sets on north Ronaldsha 
divides opposite to the Kirk, about one quarter of a mile from the shore; 

Ons 
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éne branch of it rons northward té the Selch-Skerry, and thence east- 
ward to the sea; the other rans close along the south side of North Ro- 
naldsha, over thé Reef-dike rock, and thence to the north-eastward, The 
stream, near the north side of Sanda, runs along Ire and Riv to Tafts-ness, 
from Taftsness to the Start, and from the Start to Tres-ness, beyond 
which it is scarcely perceptible. On the east side of North Ronaldsha, 
the stream runs mostly northward, Along the east side of Stronsa, the 
flood runs 8. E.; along the west side, S.; from Rousholm-lead to Lamb- 
head, the stream, for the first three hours of flood, runs N. E.; and, from 
that time until it is low water, it rans 8.W. When the S.-westward streain 
of flood has got to the S. W. part of Rousholm-head, it meets the stream 
of flood from Stronsa-frith, and is thereby turned 8S. E, towards Copinsha. 

The stream in Stronsa-frith runs about four miles in an hour, with 
spring-tides; and, with neap-tides, one of 14. On the north aod east 
sides of Stronsa, the stream is scarcely perceivable, except near Bur- 
row-head and Lamb-head, where it runs almost 5 miles an hour when 
strongest. On the south side of Stronsa, spring-tides run about two miles 
an horr. 

fn North Ronaldsha-frith spring-tides, run about 5 miles an hour, neap- 
tides 14 mile. On the south side of Sanda, the stream is scarcely percep- 
tible, except from the Start to Tres-ness, where it runs about 3 miles an 
hour when strongest. 

FAIR-ISLE lies about 10 leagues E.S. E.2 E. from Dennis-ness, and E, 
a littlesoutherly 11 leagues from the Start lighthouse. -Itlies N.N.E. £E. 
and S$. 8. W. 2 W. about 2 miles, and is half a mile broad at the broadest 
part, which is near its north end. The land of this island is very high ; 
and the water, within half a cable’s length of the shore all round, is deep. 
The only place where a vessel can moor, and that only insummer, is a small 
wove on the east side of the island, called North-haven; it is capable of 


containing only one or two small vessels at a time.—Neat to the north 
end of this cove is a rock above water, to which you must make fast. As 
there is arock on the larboard-side going in, which appears at low 
water, you must keep in the middle of the passage. The least water in 
this céve is 12 feet. 

The flood at Fair-isle, as at the isies of Orkney, sets in from the N.W.; 
it divides near to the shore on the north-west part of.the island; and,-run- 
ning along the north and south ends of it, forms a large eddy on the east 
side, The stream, when strongest, runs about 6 miles in an hour ; neap- 
tides not more than two. It fiows here, on the full and change dave of 
the moon, at 10 o’clock. Ordmary spring-tides rise 4 feet, extraordinary 
springs 6, and neap-tides seldom more than 2 feet. 

West side of ORKNEY. On the west side of these islands, mistakes 
cannot so readily happen in making the land as on the east; because 
Hoy-head, the first to be made coming from the westward is a remarkable 
high cape or promentory of land, and forms one side of Hoy-mouth, which 
leads into Strom-ness, a commodious and excellent harbour; the best for 
ships bound westward, and the place of greatest resort for all strangers, 

In sailing past Hoy towards the nortli-castward, the only danger is a 
rock, called North-shoal, which has 12 feet onits shoalest part. It lies 62 
miles N, = W. from Marwick-head, and 6 leagues N, by E. 2 E. from 
Hoyheids that part of it, where the depth is less than 4 fathoms, i is not 
above a cable’s length Holl; and the water shoalens gradually towards it 
on the E. and S. sides from half a mile distant. &eep within three 
or four miles of the land, and you will avoid it; The Brough of 
Birsa, may be passed at two cables’ Jength.» There is.a fair way. 
for ships through ENHALLOW-SOUND, formed betwixt the maiw 
and the island of Rousay, but takes its name from the island which lies 
in the middle, This island, in coming in, must always be kept on the 
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Jarboard-hand, and a pilot is highly necessary ; but, in case of emergency, 
keep-mid channel as near as possible, or rather to the island-side ; and, 
when within, a boat will not be wanting, if a signal be made. 

About 6 miles northward of Enhallow-sound, you open WESTRA-FRITH, 
an inlet for any ship, and plenty of room to work to windward.—There 
is a ridge of rocks, called the Skerries of Skea on the Westra side. To 
avoid them, strangers ought to tack ship by the time they guess themselves 
half over from the Rousay side, which forms the other side of this trith, 
and is quite bold; insomnch, that they have nothing to fear but what is 
visible. With the assistance of day-light and a good chart, they may 
come in from the westward through here, and ont to the eastward, as 
also from the eastward out westward, without the aid of a pilot, only 
attending to the tides. All ebbs set to the westward and northward 
through the isiands of Orkney, aud the flood contrary, 

SHETLAND. Sumborough or Snenburgh Head, the south point of 
Shetland, lies E. N. E. 74 leagues fiom Fair-Isle, and N. E. 3 N. 43 
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leagues from Kinnaird’s-Head. From Suenburgh Head, your course te 
Mousa-island is about N. E, 3 E. and the distance 11 miles: between are 
several inlets, which are only frequented by small vessels in the summer- 
lime: the first is East Voe, in which you may anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms 
water. About 3! leag wes to the north-castward, there is an inlet a mile 
wide, in which there are two bays, called’ Lewinwick and Sandwick, 
where vessels may ride in 7 or 8 fathoms water. Within Mousa-island 
there is a small inlet, called Aith’s Voe, but there is not more water 
in it than 10 or 12 feet. 

From Mousa-island to Brassa-head, the course and distance are N, E. } 
N. 6 miles. he entrance of Brassa-sound is easily known by the islands 
Brassa and Noss: the former is remarkably high in the middie, and goes ~ 
sloping to the westward; but, to the eastward, it ends with a perpendi- 
cular cliff. The isle of Noss. has an acclivity from the west towards the 
east, and terminates with a high cliif that hangs over the séa, and there- 
fore is called Hang-Cliff. Its latitude is 60° 8’ North. 


Brassa and Noss, bearing N. N. W. 4 N. by compass, 3 leagues distant. 


Brassa-[sland, 


ares == 


Hang-Cliff. 
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BRASSA, or BRESSAY SOUND, Being bound into Brassa-Sound, | fathoms, where you will be land-locked; you will then have a little island 


you may run, without fear, round the west side of Brassa-island iuto the 
. sound; and run in N. E, by E. till you open Lerwick, then N. by E.; 
aster which, ran up and come to an anchor off the old fort, in 8, 9, or 10, 


called the Holm of Cruester N. or N. by E. and the old platform, or 
fort, W. N.W. or W. by N. This sound is three miles in length. The er 


trance is a quarter ofa mile broad, deep water and clean, without Pane 
; ‘bis 
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—This is a harbour of the greatest resort in Shetland,’ as being well 
sheltered from all winds, having good anchorage, and being sniliciently 
large to contain a fleet of ships of war. It has been the resort of the 
English and Dutch white herring-fishery. But here, as in the Orkney- 
isles, is little to be purchased, except poultry, eggs, milk, and fish, which 
are in great plenty. Many of the intabitants speak Dutch. 

NORTH-SOUND. If you are bound ont to the northward, through 
the North-sound, (which will not be prudent to attempt with a ship of 
above 16 feet water, and then not without an inhabitant asa pilot,) keep 
the main land on-board, which is bold, till you have passed the small 
island or holm, called Cruester: fer, mid-chanuel from that holm lies 
the Loofabar, a sunken rock ; after you bad passed this rocky you will 
observe, that, in the first narrows, whichis a little more than a quar- 
ter of a mile over, is a middle ground of 15 feet water, though on each 
side are nearly 3 fathoms; but it is best to keep towards the main, it 
being steep-to. After you have passed this narrow, you open a bay on 
either side, and have another strait to pass, little more than two cables’ 
lengik over; keep close to the westward, and very near the small island 
valied Scotland, to avoid a ledge of rocks that runs out from Brassa, haif- 
channel over. Here are about 3 fathoms atlow water. After you are 
clear of these dangers, steer E. by N. or E.N,E. to sea, leaving the Boe- 
sters to the southward, and Green-holm to the northward of you. ‘This 
passage is not to be attempted without a breeze and a leading wind. 

The Sound of Bressuy, or Lewick Harbour, has been surveyed by an 
officer of the Royal Navy; from whose survey published by the pro- 
prictors of this work, we have copied the following directions. 

“The south entrance is bold; the only dangers known are laid down 
in the Chart, with the mark to lead clear of them. You pass the shoal on 
your larboard side, with the leading mark on, in 8 fathoms water, You 
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may anchor any where before the town in 8 or 10 fathoms, or run past 
Northness and anchor westward of the Loofabar, in 5, 6, or 7, fathoms, 
fine clear ground, and good for holding. ' 

“To sail from Lerwick, through the North Sound, keep nearest to the 
main, till you have passed the Holm of Cruester, to avoid the Loofabar. 
Off the point of Hogan the water is shoaler than on the main side : this is 
the $.E. point of the narrows. When through, sail out between the Islands 
Boester and Greenliolm, leaving the sunken rocks which lie off the latter 
onthe larboard side. 

“ Tt is high water, on-the fall and change, at three quarters past nine 
o'clock ; spring-tides flow 10 feet, and ncap-tides only 5 or 6 feet, The 
stream runs very slowly in the barbour.” 

CATERITH VOX, is the general name for the entrance to four places 
of good anchorage, on the N.E. part of Shetland, called the Four Voes: 
they lie between the Isle of Brassa, and the Mull of Eswick. Deal’s Voe 
is the southernmost; then Laxfrith Voe, Wadbester’s Voe, and Cattrith 
Voe. Coming from the northward, and having passed the Out-skerries, 
haul inS. W. by W. 9 or 10 miles for the Rumble; then W. S. W. 7 
miles towards Eswick-Muil, which will lead you between the House-stack 
a high round rock, and the Greenholm. (These are about 14 mile distant 
from each other, and between them are 40 fathoms water, clear on either’ 
side.) Then haul up W. N. W. for an island lying near the main, and 
seemingly joined, called Gilt-ness, by which you will avoid a rock, called 
the 'Toagrode, a half-tide rock, which lies N. by E. three-quarters of a mile 
from Kibester’s Point, which is the south point into the four Voes, as 
Gilt-ness island is the northernmost. These voes are all clean, and good 
anchoring ground. Deal's: Voe lies in S. W. by W. one mile and a half; 
and you may anchor in from 10 to 5 fathoms water, mid-channel: the 
higher up, the less water.—Laxfrith-Voe lies W.S, W. or 8. W. by W. 

the 
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the anchorage, &c. is the same.—You may anchor in Wadbester’s Voe in 
7, 5, or 3, fathoms; this vee lies W.—But Catfrith Voeis the best by far, 
and will contain upwards of 100 sail. You may anchor in any part of this 
voe, in 7, 6, or 5, fathoms. The course in will be from N. toN.N.W. 

OTHER HARBOURS. . Besides these harbours upon the main island 
of Shetland, to the eastward are several others, upon the island of Yell, 
two upon the island of Unst (the north-easternmost of Shetland), and in 

‘the Out-skerries is a good harbour for small vessels. 

N. E. 20 miles from Noss-island, or Hang-cliff, lies the outermost of the 
Skerries ; and, from the Out Skerries to Clibberstak-isle, off the N. E. 
point of the island Unst, is N. £ E. and the distance 19 miles. The water, 
on the east side of the Shetland-isles, is very deep, from 120 to 150 fathoms, 
within 2 leagues of the shore: in 35 or 40 fathoms you will not be more 
than one league from the shore. 

The Tide flows, on the change and fuil days of the moon, at half past 9 
o’clock. Spring-tides rise 6 or 7 feet, and neap-tides rise $ or 4 feet. 

WEST SIDE OF SHETLAND. ‘To the N. W. of Sumborough-bead 
lies Fithill-head, which is a very high land, as are most. parts of Shetland. 
Between is an anchoring place, called Quenda*bay, before which “lies 
Cross-island ; yor runin N. E, between. this island and Fitfill-head, and 
anchor in Bye fathoms on the west side, sheltered from ail but S.S. W., S.W. 
and W.S8. W. winds. To the eastward of this, and between Bite! -ness 
and ae is another small place, called West Voe, where you may 
aachor in7 or 8 fathoms. ‘The entrance of Cliff-sound is 8 or 9 miles to 
the northward of Fitfill-head; go in between the islands of St. Ranan and 
Havery, This sonnd lies N. E. 7 or 8 miles in length. Having House- 
island to’ the westward, and Cliff-hills upon Main-land to the eastward, 
there is good anchering, in from 15 to 5 fathoms water, over towards 
House-island. ‘Through this sound is a passage for small vesseis to Scallo- 
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way, but for no other, as there is a bar between Tondra-island and Maia. 
land of 2 fathoms water. 

The best channel into Seatldwayy is between Burra-island and Oxna ‘ait 
Papa-islands. The course and distance from Fitfill-head to Oxna-island 
ave N.N.E.{ E. 13 miles. Bring Scalloway-castie E. by N.4N. and 
it will then be just open to the southward of Green-island, which is 
high and round: keeping it thus will lead you between Green-island and 
the small island called Merry-holm, which you must leave on the starboard 
side. There are 4 fathoms water between these islands, whieh lie near 
together. After yOu have passed them, run in and anchor before the town, 
in 4 or 5 fathoms water. You may also go in to the northward of Oxna 
and Chanes islands, between them and the island ef Heldazoo, which you 
must leave to the northward, as well as the island Longa. After you have 
passed Longa and Papa, which must be left to the southward, steer east, 
and leave three island-rocks on the starboard hand, which lie to the 
northward of Green-island. After yon are past these rocks, stand to 
the southward till you open the castle; then run in and anchor as before. 
You may also go to the northward of Heldazoo-island, leaving the 
Sandistura-rocks to the northward. These island-rocks lie N. N. W. 
nearly one mile from Heldazoo. ‘Then leave Longa-island to the south 
ward, and proceed as before. 

VALEY-ISLAND SOUND. Valey-island Sound bears from the en- 
trance of Scalloway N. W. 9 miles; it is a good harbour, and has two 
entrances into it. The West sound is difficult to strangers, as a rock lies 
in the middle; therefore, it is best to go into the East sound, Steer in 
for the S. E. of Valey-island, which is high and bold; and, upon the ~ 
main land, about a mile to the eastward, stand the ruins of an old reund 
castle: this éastle stands ver'y high, and is an excellent mark to know the 
land by, In sailing in, leave Valey-island to the westward, atid the feta 
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‘alled Flass-island, to the vastwatd; then steer N,N. W.into Valey- 
‘sound; in which you will observe that Longa-island must be left on the 
starboard side: then haul to the northward of the island, and anchor in 9, 
‘Y, or 6, fathoms. But do not anchor too near the nerth shore, by which 
‘you will avoid a sunken rock that lies there. 

GRUETING-VOE. Jnst to the eastward of Valey-island lies Gruet- 
ing-voe, anotker excellent harbour, where you may anchor, land-locked, 
an from 14. to 5 fathoms water. If you are bound in, steer as before 
between Valey-island and Flass-island towards Green-head, wiich, with 
Valey-sound, you must leave to the larboard, and the old castle upon the 
starboard, side. When yeu are the length of Green-head, you will see 
the harbour open ; the entrance is deep water, 2@ or 18 fathoms. After 
yon are in, ran up N. FE. or N. E. by N. and anchor where you please. 

If, with a westerly wind, you should be imbayed in St. Magnus’s Bay, 
and ‘cannot get out, the only resource you have to savea ship is, to run 
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in between Muckle-Roe island and Vamantree-island, through Swarbuck’s 
Mine, which is an inlet to several harbours ; and you may anchor any 
where within those islands, in from 20 to 15, 9, or 8 fathoms. 

FOUL-ISLAND. N. W.by N. from Fitfill-head. about 22 miles, lies 
Fula ov Foul-island.—This island is 3-miles in length N. E. by N. and 
S. W. by S. and 13 mile broad; it is very high, and foul round about, 
especially the northend, where a reef of rocks runs off full a mile, called 
the Priests’ Stacks. §. E.4 miles from it, lies a led ge of sunken rocks, 
(called Haverdegrind,) which has but 4 feet water. These rocks lie N. 
N. W. 6 leagues from Fitfill-head, and W. by N. from the southern 
entrance into Scalloway, 6 leagues. 

The Tides flow Age full and change, 9 hours, or 92; and rise upon 
the springs, 6 or 7 feet; and, upon the neaps,4or 5. On the east coast, is 
very deep water, 120, 140, and 150, fathoms, within 2 leagues of the shore, 
and you will not be above a league from tlie shore in 35 or 40 fathoms, 


SAILING DIRECTIONS for the COASTS of FRANCK, FLANDERS, H Obes ND, and JUTLAND, 
from CALAIS to the SCAW. 


FROM CALAIS TO THE TEXEL. 


ENERAL REMARKS.—The appearance of the land from Calais, 
eastward, is low and flat, skirted all along witlrsmall sand hills and 
rising with a gentle and gradual acclivity inland. The churches and large 
buildings form distinct and conspicuous objects, and may be seen by the 
mariner at a considerable distance ; Holland is of a similar description, 
_ and somewhat still lower, broken in various parts by the openings of the 
rivers Scheld, Maas, &c.; the shores are lined with numerous shoals and 
sand banks, having channels between them, some of which are both intri- 
cate and dangerous. 


FROM CALAIS TO OSTEND.—Calais lies to the N.-eastward of 
Cape Grisnez, 114 miles; Cape Grisnez is of white appearance, and has 
a battery upon it ; the coast bends from it toward Blanenez, nearly E. by 
N. 52 miles; about j of a mile N. E. by N. from Grisnez, is the west end 
of the Ligne-bank, which runs in the direction of the coast about 2k 
miles, becoming broader to the eastward ; this shoal must always be care- 
fully avoided, for on its shoalest part there are not more than 3 or 4 feet 
water; on its west end are 37 fathoms, on its outer, or N. E. end, 6 
Fathains 5 but its inner part is more shallow; there is a narrow passage 

between 
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between it and the shore, with 2,3, and 4 fathoms. Vessels may stop a 
tide on the outside of the bank in from 10 to 17 fathoms, good ground. 
Between the eastera end of the Ligne-bank and Blancnez, about midway, 
and near the shore, are two small sandy spots, called Les Gardeés, which 
dry at low water. 

Les Quenoes are two patches of shoal water, on one of which are 
2 fathoms, and on the ether 5 fathoms, with 10,8, 6, and 9 fathoms 
round them; they He directly N. by W. from Blancnez, the inner being 
distant 3 of a mile, the outer 14 mile; from these a Jong strip of sand 
extends to the N. eastward, with 9, 10, 9, 8, 5, 6, and 8 fathoms, the lat- 
ter depth being yight abreast of Calais ; there is a good passage between 
them and the shore. It is reported there are some sunken rocks within 
pistol-shot of Calais-clifts, which care must be taken to avoid. 

Caluis-Bunk, very improperly called in the different Charts a con- 
tinnation of the Dyck, may with more justness be considered a 
branch of the Outer Ruytinge, to which it is partly connected by a line 
of shailow soundings, ranning from the latter a considerable way in the 
direction of the Calais-bank ; both banks however lose themselves in deep 
water, of trom 15 to 20 fathoms, and therefore for all nautical purposes 
they may be treated as distinct sands. ‘The western end of Calais Bank 
in 10 fathoms, begins nearly north from Calais, distant 53 miles; from 
thence it rons inan E. by N. direction 6 miles, gradually decreasing to 
5, 4, and 3 fathoms 3 the latter depth will be found when Calais bears 
S. W.2 5S. distant 9 miles ; thence to the eastward the depth increases to 
6, 8, and 9 fathonts, and Toses itself in deep water, as before observed, 

fo the year 1797, his Majesty’s ship Glatton grounded on this bank, 
nearly at low water, with Gravelines steeple bearing S. S. E. i E,; 
Calais, 8. W. > W. ; the outer part of Calais-cliff, 8S. W. by W. 2 W.; and 
the South Foreland, N. W. by W.in 20} feet water.—Just before the ship 
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touched, there were from 17 to 8 fathoms water ; and, so soon as it had 
passed over the bank to the northward, the water deepened from 7 to 18 
fathoms; then tie ciilfs of Calais appeared with the westernmost part 
open to the westward of the high-land thus: 


frigate touched the ground. 
to the S. W. 

The Valons-bank lies directly abreast of Point d’Oye, and is 2 miles 
from the shore: upon it are 6 and 7 fathoms water, 

CALAIS lies S. E. i S, distant 92 miles from Dover, and 8. E. 2S. 
204 miles from the South Foreland. There several forts situated about 
its environs, and as you approach from the sea, it wears the appearance of 
an island ; you will observe three steeples, one of them much larger than 
the others; there are also several windmills about it. 

Five miles eastward of Calais, is Waldon,. having a fiat church witha 
small spire steeple; on each side of it appears a windmill and several 
houses; 24 miles beyond it is Oye-chureh, with a large spire steeple, anda 
mill to the westward of it ; 3£ miles beyond the church of Oye, is Grave- 
lines ; the land between is all low, the small sand-hills making in hum- 
mocks: about midway beiween Calais and Gravelines, the land projects, 
and-is called Point d’Oye, to the eastward of which is a tower and fort. 

GRAVELINES.—The entrance to Gravelines is 10 miles E. 2 S. 
from Calais; the church has a tall spire-steeple, and the place is dis- 
tinguished by two windinills, one of which stands on the east, and the other 
on the west side of the town. This town, when viewed at i 

; rom 


The ebb-tide sets rapidly towards the cliff 
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from the sea, appears also like an island; the land on each side being low, 
and full of hammocks. A little to the castward of the town stands an 
old monastery. As Grayelines-harbour falls dry, it cannot be entered 
but when the tide is high; there are two beacons, which being bronght on 
with each other, willlead you to the Jetties, between which is the passage ia. 

Five miles aud a half to the eastward of Gravelines is Mardick, a mile 
hefore you come to which is the entrance to Mardick-canal; inland you 
will perceive the spire steeple cf Loon, with a mill on each side; 
several other mills are visible hereabout, together with the steeples of 
Great and Little Synthe, the former being thick and flat, the latter small 
and sharp pointed. 

Port Marilick lies 22 miles beyond Mardick, and 2% miles . beyond 
Mardick is the entrance to Dunkirk. 

DUNKIRA hes about 101 miles E. 2 S. from Gravelines, and 201 
miles from Calais , it may awit be me by ifs square steeple, which 
is the highest of the kind on this part of the coast, and may he seen in 
clear weather 5 or 6 leagues off. The Stadt-heuse is a large square build- 
ing with a smail spire, and stands near the church steeple, being visible 
12 miles off. 

Between Calais and Dunkirk there is sonie high land in the conntry, 
called Mount Cassel; in clear weather this land may be seen from sea, 
serving to distinguish this part of the coast. 

About the vicinity of Dunkirk are several fortresses, and behind it, 
inland, is the town and steeples of Bergues. From Dunkirk the land 
extends E. tN. towards Nieuport, ail low, with hillocks of sand froni- 
ing the sea. Within this space are the churches of Lafrenouck, Zuyt- 
covte, Adinkirk, Furnes, and Wulpen; about 11 miles from Dunkirk is a 
long white sand hill, called Broers-duyn, or the Brother’s-land-bank, 
which is somewhat mere elevated than the adjacent sand hills; Farnes 
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steeple also stands back, and furnishes a good object to know this part of _ 
the coast by ; the Broers-duyn has a barren appearance, differing from all 
the other hills, which are verdant; and it lies N, distant 92 miles trom 
Furnes. Inland are canals which commmunicate from Calas to Grave. 
lines, Dunkirk, Furnes, Nieuport, Ostend, &c. 

NIEUPORT is 15 miles from Dunkirk, 95 from Gravelines, and 35 
from Calais, ; it is at presént only fit for small vessels which are able to 
lie dry on a hard sand; the channel in is about 12 mile long, lying ina 
S. 8. E. direction, very narrow, unsheltered on its western side, aud not 
safe with strong winds. Nieuport has several steeples and mills, which 
appear from a distance like a fleet of ships; but there is one square 
church steeple with a turret which is very conspicuous, acd larger than 
the rest; there is also a beacon and castle by which it will readily be 
Lisineinbed. 

From Nieuport the shore continues to run N. easterly, having the 
churches of Lombarzyde, which is situated about a mile to the eastward, 
and has a high fiat steeple ; Westhende, nearly a mile farther, with a spire 
steeple; Middiekirk, four miles distant from Nieuport, and 5 from 
Ostend, with a high spire steeple; Raversyde, 14 mile from Middlekirk, 
with a sqnare flat steeple, and Mariakerque, 2} miles beyond Raversyde, 
with a small spire steeple, about 12 mile from Raversyde is Ostend. 

OSTEND bears from Nieuport E. by N. distant 9 miles; from Dun- 
kirk, E. 2 Ni 24 miles; and from Calais East 44 miles. Ostend appears, 
when at a distance, like an island; it has a church with a iarge spire stee- 
ple, a town-lionse with a square tower on it, a high light-house like 
a stoné-beacon, and 3 windmills ; two of the mills may be seen very 
plainly, one at each end of the town, but the third seems to stand in the 
middle of the town, and tierefore cannot be easily discerned. Ostend 
Light-house is situated near the end of the Westernjetty; the lantern 


has’ 
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has three reflectors fixed on the tep of the column, which is 80 feet above 
the high water mark; i€ continues burning from sun-set to sun-rise, and is 
visible 3 leagues; a Heaces has also been lately erected to the S. eastwar d 
of this light, at the eastern end of the harbour, which was first lighted in 
June, 1817 ; these lights brought in one will then lead to the entrance of 
the-port. 


THE FLEMISH BANKS. 


HE, western part of these banks lie opposite to Dunkirk, and are 

generally known by the title of the Dunkirk-Banks ; they are nine 

in number, and namedas follow—the Cliff Bank, the Outer Ruytinge, the 

Inner Ruytinge, the Dyck, the Imer Ratel, the Outer Ratel, the Breedt 

Bank, the Smali Bank, and that long narrow sand which bounds the road 

of Dunkirk to the northward, and is divided into the Snouw, the Braeck 
Bank, the Hills Bank, and.the Traepegeer. 

THE CLIFF BANK, or outermost of these shoals, is Lapeat 6 miles 
long, and divided into two parts, that to the southward is called the 
Pollaert, or Pollard, about a mile in diameter, and very dangerous, having 
only 10 feet water over it; its southern extremity bears N. N. W. 7 W, 
from Dunkirk, distant 14 miles. 

Four miles E, N. E. from this end of the Pollaert is another shoal, 
forming the eastern end of the Cliff Bank, over which are 25 feet water, 
the N. E. end of which bears from Dunkirk N. + W. 15 miles; between 
these shoals the Cliff Bank has from 6 to 7 fathoms over it. The Spire of 
Dunkirk is the only object, even in clear weather, which is visible from 


the Cliff Bank, and the almost impossibility of discovering your approach | 


to the Pollaert by your soundings, renders that shoal more dangerous than 
any other on the coast. To prevent your mistaking the Pollaert for the 
‘Outer Ruytinge, you need ouly observe, that close to the S. W. end of the 


on the shallowest of which are not more than 8 feet water ; 
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former are 19 and 20 fathoms water, while near the western end of the. 
Outer Ruytinge there are only 6 or 7 fathoms, which depth will continue 
toward the Calais Bank ; between the Cliff Bank and the Outer Ruytinge 
are from 16 to 18 Eres, the bottom being sand, shells, and coarse gravel. 

THE OUTER RUYTINGE is the second bank, you will meet with 
as you come from the northward, and has a most dangerous shoal upon it ;. 
this is about half a mile in length, and divided into several small spots, 
this part bears. 
from Dunkirk N. N. W. 1 N. distant 122 miles, and from Gravelines. 
N.N. E. 4 E. 123 miles, The westernmost part of the Quter Ruytinge 
has 4fathoms water over it, whieh depth you will have when Watlen and 
Graveline spires are on with each other, bearing S. a little westerly ;. 
Dunkirk §, E, distant 153 miles, and Calais 8. W. by W. } W. 121 miles ; 
from henee it deepens t6 the westward to 6 and 7 fathoms, and gradually 
increases in depth in a‘direction toward the Calais Bank. ‘The Outer 
Ruytinge is about 8 gic long, extending ©. N. Easterly from its western. 
extremity, having 3 and 4 fathoms all the way, except at the shallow 
spets above mentioned ; its eastern end bears from Dankirk N. 4 W. 12% 
miles, and from Gravelines N. N, E. 2 E. distant 14 miles. 

THE INNER RUYTINGE is an irregulax bank ef uneven soundings, 
over which the sea is always bad, and therefore should be avoided ; its. 
western fae lies about N. by W.2 W. from Dunkirk, and its eastern part 
N. by E. £ E. from Dunkirk, its direction is E. N. E, and W.S. W. its. 
shoalest part, over which are only 12 feet, bears from Dunkirk N. 2 W. 
distant about 10 miles, and from Gravelines N. E. a little eupherua 12 
miles . the depth of from 25 to 45 feet, which may properly be considered 
the extent of the bank, lies from Dunkirk between N. N, W. iN. and 
N. N. E.2N. 

Between 
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Between the Onter and Inner Ruytinge the depth of water-is from 9 to 
-44 fathoms, the bottom being of sand, shells and coarse gravel. 
' The DYCK isa long narrow bank, formed in three divisions, the Orteil 
‘or Western Dyck, the Middle-Dyck, and the Eastern-Dyck. 

The Western end of the Ortcil lies from the Church of Oye N. by. E. 
distant nearly 6 miles, from Dunkirk W. N. W. 2 N. and from 
Gravelines N. N. W.4N. its breadth is not more than 2 eables’ 
length ; its eastern end lies N. W. | W. from Dunkirk, distant 93 miles, 


and N. N. E. 3 N. from Gravelines, distant 7 miles; the least water over ' 


the Orteil is 16 feet, this part lying with Watlen-church-tower on with 
Gravelines. 

Between the Outer Ruytinge and the Orteil are 14, 15, 16, and-17 
fathoms water, the bottom being sand, small shells, and gravel. 

The Middle Dyck, properly called, the Dyck, is separated from 
the Orteil by a narrow channel of 4 and 5 fathoms; the western end of the 
mide Dyck lies N. W. from Dunkirk, distant 92 miles, and N. N. E. 

1 E. from Gravelines, distant 6 miles, it thence Berets easterly 64 miles, 
fe eastern extremity lying from Dunkirk nearly north, distant 74 wiles, 
and from Gravelines N. E. 3 E, 112 miles; the depths over the Dyck 
vary from 4 feet to 3 fathoms; its shoalest part begins about 1 mile from 
its eastern end, and continues about 23 miles to the westward ; the west 
end of the shoal part bears from Dunkirk N. N.W.2W. distant 71 miles, 
and from Gravelines N. E. £ N, distant 83 miles; the greatest breadth of 
the Dyck is one mile. 

THE EASTERN DYKE is separated from the Middle Dyck bya 
channe! a mile broad, having from 4 to 9 fathoms ; the mark for this Chan- 
nel is the Chureh at Dunkirk, exactly midway between Bergues and 
Cassel, but the mariner must be very careful of rnnuning on in this direc- 
tion, since the same mark will lead directly upon the shoal part of the 


nner Rnytinge. 


eur 


The S, W. end of the Eastern Dyck bears N. 1 E. from 
Dunkirk, distant 8 miles, and N. E. 2 E. from Gravelines, distant 19% 
miles, Cassel appearing 1° open to the westward of Dunkirk ; the general 
direction of the bank is N. E. by E. 11 or 12 miles, it eduterees exceed- 
ingly dangerous full 10 niiles from its south-western me or until you 
bring Dunkirk to bear S.W. 2S. and Furness 8. .; its shallow. 
est part is near the 8. W. Shei by? where there are bhty ‘a 5to 9 feet 
water, and this extends until you bring Dunkirk to bear S. by W. 2 W.; 
the breadth of the eastern Dyck is about 2 ofa mile, and over it to the 
northward of the shoal part already mentioned are from 2 to 4 fathoms, 
until you have passed the marks above given, to the northward of which 
it loses itself gradually in 10, 12, and 14 fathoms. Vessels in approaching 
this Bank should carefully keep the lead constantly going. 

THE INNER-RATEL lies to the southward of the Middle Dyck, its 
northern part being only separated by a narrow channel, but with 12 
fathoms between them ;-its western end is distant about a 1 ofa mile from 
the Dyck, having from 4 to 5 fathoms in it, and lying from Dunkirk N, 
N. W. 2 W. distant 7Z miles, and from Gravelines nearly N. E. distant 8 
miles; its eastern end bears froin Dunkirk N.N.E. a little easterly, distant 
7% miles, and from Furnes N.W. — N. 112 miles; the shoalest part of this 
Bank is about the middle, extending more than 2 miles in the direction ef 
the Bank, and being almost a mile broad; the western extremity bears 
from Dunkirk-church N,N. W. 4 N. and the eastern part N. 1 E., or 
with Dunkirk and Cassel in one; there are from 10 to 3 feet over this 
bank, and only 2 feet in one part, whieh lies with Bergues and Dunkirke. 
steeples in one. 

CHE OUTER RATEL lies to the S. eastward of the Eastern Dyck, 
from which it is separated about 3 miles ; between them are from 7 to 12 
fathoms ; itsS. W, endis to the northward of the N. E. end of the Breedt 
Bank. 
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Bank, the channel between being about one mile broad, with from 6 to 9 
fathoms in it; at this end of the Outer Ratel is a danatons Knowl, with — 
only 8 feet water over it; cs bears from Dunkirk N. E.2N. distant 
40 miles; and N.N. W. iN. from Furnes, 10! miles; from hence 
the Outer Ratel extends 8 miles in the direction of E. N.E,iN. being 
about a mile broad, having many dangerous shallows upon it, and should 
therefore be always crossed with the greatest attention to the lead; the 
eastern-end of the Outer Ratel bears from Furnes N. by E. distant 15 miles, 
and from Nicuport N. by W. 11 miles; near the N. E, end of the Onter 
Ratel are some small knowls of 3 and 4 fathoms water, with 5, 6, and 
7 fathoms round them; the furthermost of these bas 4 fathoms, and is 
a full mile off; there is also a narrow shoal of 4 fathoms to the northward 
of the north-east end of the Ratel, distant 2 miles, the middie of which 
lies from Nieuport N. 3 W. distant 13 miles, and from Furnes N. 3 E. 
151 miles; this shoal lies midway between the Outer Ratel and Eastern 
Dyel Ke 
“THE BREEDT or Broad Bank, is the largest of the Dunkirk Banks, 
and divided into two distinct parts, full 5 miies asunder; the westernmost 
3reedt occupies a space of 14 miles in length, and has 3 shoals upen it, 
with passages between them; the western end of the Breedt-bank bears 
from Dunkirk N. W. 2 W. distant 81 miles, and from Gravelines N. N. 
FE. 3 E. 55 miles; on this part are 3 fathoms water; 14 mile from the 
western ee of the bank, begins a narrow shoal 12 mile lone, and about 
a mile broad, on the Prac part. of which are only 2 and 3 feet, but at 
each end are 8 and 9 feet; the west end of this shoal lies from Dunkirk 
N. W.4N; its eastern end N. W. by N.; 2 miles from this is the west 
end of the middie shoal, which is somewhat ef an oval form, being gL 
miles long, and 14 mile broad ; its western end lies from Dunkirk N.N.JW. 
and its eastern end N. by E.; the mark for the middle of this shoal, is 
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Dunkirk and Bergues Churches in one, you will.then have only 3 feet 
water ; there are from 2 to 10 feet water on different parts of this shoal. 
The third shoal is about 14 mile distant from the middle one, and is a 
narrow stripe, running in an-E, N. Easterly direction 43 miles, having 
from 5 to 9 feet over it; its western end bears from Dunkirk-church N. 
N. E. £ E. and its Bacon end N. E. distant 9 miles ; between the West- 
erm a Middle-shoals are from 12 to 15 feet, and between the Middle 
and Eastern-shoals from 11 to i3 fect. The m ae for passing Sv the west- 
ward of the westernmost shoal is Gravelines-church, 8S. W..28. The 
mark for passing between the Middle and Eastern-shoal is Gest Synthe- 
steeple, S. W. The Breedt Bank is separated from the Inner Ratel by 
a narrow channel of 26 feet water ; but in the broader parts are from 7 to 
12 fathoms. The eastern end of the Breedt Bank bears from Dunkirk . 
N.E.4 E, distant nearly 10 miles, and from Farnes N. N. W.4 W. 95 
miles ; but a continuation of-soundings of 5 and 6 fathoms extends from 
this end in an E. N. Easterly direction, all the way to the eastern Breedt 
Bank: and when Furnes bears fram you S. by W. you will get into 4 
tathoms, and be on the western end of the Eastern Breedt. 

THE EASTERN BREEDT is, at.its western en’, 7 of a mile broad, 
and becomes narrower toward the north-east. The mark for its western 
end is Furnes-steeple, a little open to the eastward of Broers-duayn ; from 


| thence the direction of the bank is about N. E. by E. 4 miles, indeed it 


may be said to extend further; for about 1 mile N. E. 3 E, from it is a 
shoal spot of 4 fathoms, and from the bank to that are 5 and 6 fathoms, 
beyond that spot you fall into 7 fathoms and still deeper water ; there is 
also a patch of 32 fathoms, lying E. 8S. E. 2S. from the N. E. end of the 
bank, distant about La mile. This shoal of 4 fathoms bears from Farnes- 
steeple N. N. E, 4 E. distant 142 miles, and from Nieuport N. 2 E.; this 
latter is also the direction of the patch of 34 fathoms, Upon the Eastern. 


Breedt 


bearing from Dunkirk N, 4 
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Breedt are fiom 3 to 4 fathoms, except toward its western end, where 
are two small spots of 14 and 16 feet only; these bear N. by W. from 
Nieuport-church. 

THE SMALL BANK lies within the Breedt Banks, its western end 
W. distant 31 miles, and from Zuaytcoote 
N. W. by W. nearly 6 miles. At this part are 16 feet water, the mark 
being Dunkirk in one with Cassel ; but as this is not a mile from a dan- 


_ gerous and shoal part of the Small-bank, Dunkirk should never be brought 


to the westward of Cassel. From its western point the bank stretches 
about 6 miles E. 4 N., then E. N. E. 82 miles. 

The shoal part of this bank is of great length, its western extreme com- 
mencing 3} miles N. by E. from Danke) and continuing until its eastern 
end bears from Dunkirk N. E. by E. £ E. distant 103 miles, and from 
Furnes N. N.W.3N.7i miles. Part of this dries at low water to about 


- the extent of 14 mile; the west and east ends bearing from Dunkirk from 


N.E.}N.to N. E.3 E. distant 5% miles; the other part of this shoal 
has from 1 to 10 feet over it, and is in general dangerous. The N. E. 
end of the Small Bank bears from Furnes N. N. E. 2 N., distant 94 miles, 
and from Nieuport N.N.W.iN. Between the eastern end of the shoal 
and the N. E. end of the bank are some narrow patches of from 10 to 
44 feet water; these will be noticed hereafter. 

At about the distance of 64 miles north from Furnes, the Small Bank 
unites with the Bank of Nieuport, by means of a narrow shoal of from 
18 to 24 feet water ; ave thus forms the northern boundary of Nieuport 
Road. 

THE INNER BANK, which stretches along the coast from Point 
Gravelines to Nieuport, and forms the northern and eastern boundaries 
of Dunkirk Road, is divided into 4 parts, and distinguished by the names 
of the Snouw, Braeck Bank, Hills Bank, and Traepegeers 
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THE SNOUW is the westernmost of these. Its western end bears 
from Gravelines N. E. } N. 44 miles, from Dunkirk N. W. 2 W. 72 miles, 
and from Gravelines-peint N. E. 2 miles. On it is placed a red buoy, 
intended to point out the western entrance to Dunkirk Roads; from this 
buoy the Snouw runs E. by S. about 3 miles, then E. 8, E. 2 E. 12 mile. 
There are 4 and 3 fathoms over the west end of the Snouw, for the length 
of 14 mile eastward of the buoy, and vessels may cross it, with Mardick- 
church bearing S. S. E. 3 S.; but farther east than that it is only passable 
for boats, its shoal part commencing N. by W. from Mardick, and 
N. E. } E. from Gravelines. A small part of the Snouw dries at low 
water to the extent of | of a mile; this part bears N. W.2.N. from Dun- 
kirk, and N. E. 3 N. from Mardick-spire, distant from it 3% miles. The 
S. E. part which dries lies with Little Synthe and Cassel in one; 4 of a 
mile from this is the eastern end of the Snouw. 

THE BRAECK-BANK is only divided from the Snouw by a narrow 
channel of 9 feet water: this passage bears from Dunkirk N. W. 2N,, 
distant 32 miles, and from Mardick, N. E. 4 E., about the same distance ; 
it thence extends E.S. E.i E. for 2% miles, and nearly east 21 miles, 
where it joins the Hills Bank. The breadth of the Braeck, at its western 
end, is not more than a } of amile, which continues until it changes its 
direction to east, when it suddenly becomes 3 of a mile wide; the greatest 
depths upon it are only 9 feet water, and there are some places where it 
becomes dry at low spring-tides; these will be found to bear from Dun- 
kirk from North to N. N, E.3E. Small vessels may pass over that part 


| of this bank which lies between Dunkirk on with Bergues, .and Little 


Synthe in one with Cassel-mount; but from the unevenness of the sound- 
ings not more than 4 or 5 feet can be depended upon; ‘the bank lies a full 
mile from the low water mark on shore, 

HILL’S-BANK, as kas been observed, is joined to the Braeck, and. 


lunits, 
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limits the boundary of the eastern part of Dunkirk Road. It is very 
dangerous, not only on account of its shallowness and extent, but from 
the great depth of water close to its southern edge; its general direction 
is east, and its N. E. point, over which are 16 feet water, having a 
black buoy marking its extremity, bears from Dunkirk N. E. by E. 3 E, 
distant 5¢ miles, and from Zuytcoote N. by-E. distant 23 miles. S.W. of 
this, 3 of amile, is another black buoy; E. 28. of the N. E, black 
buoy is a white buoy, lying in 17 feet water. Between the buoys of the 
Hills Bank and this buoy is the Zuytcoote, or eastern channel into Dankirk 
Road. The Hills Bank is joined to the Small Bank by a swashway of 92 feet, 
at that part which bears from Dunkirk N.E. and from Zayteoote N.W.2N. 

THE TRAEPEGEER is separated from the Hills Bank by the 
Zuytcoote-passage, in which are only from 17 to 24 feet, and therefure 
may properly be considered a continuation of the Snoww, Braeck, and 
Hills Banks; it forms the eastern boundary of Dunkirk Road, and extends 
along shore to the eastward, as faras the jetty of Nieuport. 

The S. W. end of the Traépegeer hears from Zuytcoote N. N. E. iN. 
‘distant 2 miles, and from the 8, E. end of Hills Bank E.N. E. 2 E. dis- 
tant } of a mile, There is in the middle of the Zuytcoote-channel a 
knowl, with only 13 feet over it, which must be carefully avoided ; it lies 
“between the 8S, E. point of Hills'Bank sand the S. W. point of the ‘Tra- 
-epegeer, and is very dangerous fo large vessels. 

The N. W. point of the Traepegeer, on which are 16 feet, bears 
N.N. E. 2 E. from Zuytcoote, distant 3 miles; in this direction lies the 
shoal of 9 feet, upon which is placed a white buoy. ‘he west point 
‘of the Traepegeer-shoal bears from Znytcoote N. E. 2 E. distant 34 miles ; 
thence it takes an East 2 Southerly direction, yntil Furnes comes $.i W, 
it then unités with the bank along shore, its breadth being about haif a 
‘mile, and the least water 3 feet. The northern edge of the Traepegeer 
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forms the southern boundary of Nieuport Road, continuing along shore a? 
| the distance ef 2 miles from the Zuytcoote-passage, as far as Nieuport ; 
the soundings will readily mark out its edge, and you may sail on until 

Broers Dayn comes in a line with Furnes-steeple;:bat when Furnes ap- 
; pears to the eastward of Broers Duyn you must then be carefal to avoid 
| a littie detached shoal, of from 9 to 12 feet, called the Broers Bank, bear- 
ing from Fornes N. 3 E, distant 5 miles; it is separated from the 'Tra- 

epegeer by a depth of only 12 and 13 feet. The N.E. part of the 

Tracpegeer-shoal bears N..N. E. $ N. from Fuenes, distant 5° miles: 

haviog cleared this shoal, if bound’ to the eastward, you may proceed 

along shore, at the distance of halfa mile, where, between Furnes and 

Westhende, yon will not have less than 20 feet water. There is no passage 

between the Traepegeer ‘and the shore for shipping, for whea Furnes 

bears 5, > E. the channel is not the breadth of a cable’s length, and has 


only 7,8, and 9 feet water. 
” 


NIEUPORT AND OSTEND BANKS. 


| ‘PNHESE are the Middlekirk, Nienport, Ostend, Stroom, and Wendune 

Banks. The MIDDLEKIRK BANK is situated almost 2 miles 
eastward of the Eastern Breedt, lying nearly N. E. and.S. W. extending 6 
miles, and eomposed of a great number of patches of sand, on the shai- 
lowest of which are never less than 15 feet; its southern part lies north, 
a little easterly, from Nierport-church, distant 72 miles; its northern 
extremity bears from Nieuport N. N. E. distant 12 miles ; but its shoalest 
part of 15 feet bears from Nieuport N. 2 E. distant 8 miles, and from 
Ostend N. W. 2 W. distant 8 miles: this is the ouly isolated bank be- 
tween the Dunkirk Banks and the entrance to the Inner Wielinge, the 
others are all connected to each other by a depth of from.17 to 26 feet; 
the 
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the irregularity Of soundings always occasions a heavy sea upon the 
Middickirk Bank. 

The NIEUPORT BANK is 1 mile to the southward of the Middle- 
kirk and joined to the Small Bank by a depth of from 18 to 94 feet; it 
also connects itself with the Stroom Bank, when bearing from Ostend 
W.N.W. 1 W. bya depth of from 17 to 24 feet, and also to the Ostend 
Bank when bearing from Ostend E.iN. by a depth of from 25 to. 26 
feet. .The western part of the Nieuport Bank, bears N. W. 1 N. from 
Nieuport, and N.4E. 64 miles from Furnes; over this part are 16 feet 
water, Furnes-steeple appeariug from ita little to the eastward of Broevs- 
duyn: between this point and the Sma!l Bank isa bar, in length one 
mile and a quarter, and 3 cables’ length in breadth, which joins the 
Nieuport to the Small by a depth of from 18 to 24 feet. Vessels must 
cross this bar to enter Nieuport Road by the norihern chaumel, and also 
in leaving it, when they are unable to get inte Dunkirk Road. 

Nieuport Bank extends from the western end E. N. E. 1 E. 91 miles, 
its eastern end bearing from Ostend N. W. distant 42 mites, ar from 
Nieuport N. E. 2 N. distant 8% miles; on it are 4 fathoms at only the 
distance of a cable’s’ length from Ostend Bank ; 
Nieuport Bank may be three- Spheres ofa mile, pre the shoal part of the 
bank lies hetween N. N. E. 4 N.and N, by W. 2 W. from Nieuport, the 
least soundings on it being 5 foot? 

OSTEND BANS is situated about 14 mile to the eastward of Mid- 
dlekirk Bank; its 8. W. end bears from Ostend N. W. 2 W, distant 65 
miles, and from Midigart NN. E. 82 miles, thence eeieiting ENG gE 
i N. 6] miles; its N. E. end hears from Ostend N. 2 E, distant 7 miles, 
and from Nieuport N. E. 2 N. distant 14 miles, 
this bank is very narrow, with 3 and 4 fathows over it, but between its 
$. W. end and that part bearing N. N. W. 2 W. fram Ostend, it be- 

U2 


the broadest part of 


dangerons part of the Stroom-shoal begins N. N. E, 4 E 


The northern end of 
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comes broad, and there are several spots with only 13, 14, and 15 feet; 
to the’S. Westward, as before observed, it approaches within a cables? 
length of the Niexport Bank, having 24 feet over it, and 98 feet be- 
tween them; it then stretches to the eastward, and joins the Wendune 
Bank by a swashway of from 22 to 24 feet, N. N. W. about 5 miles from 
Ostend. . The sounding being so irregular on this bank, causes, as on the 
Middlekirk, a great sea, and althongh not less than 43 feet has yet been 
discovered upon it, yet very probably, there may be other patees of 
less water, and the heavy sea which, when the wind is from the north- 
ward, rolls over these banks with such violence, may cause them to shift 
their position, increasing and decreasing their depths alternately. 

The STROOM is a dangerous bank, stretching along the shore frem 
Nieuport to Ostend, and separates the Littie from the Great Road of 
Ostend, joining the banks on the shore at the distance of 14 mile from 
Ostend bya depth of 15,16, and 17 feet ; the western ae of this bank 
has @4 feet water, avd bears from Nieuport N,N. W.4N. distant 4% 
miles, and 24 miles from the beacon; the mark for thus end is Nieuport- 
beacon and spive in one: this may ue vonsidered the eastern boundary 
of Nieuport-Road; it is halfa mile distant from Niewport Bank, and 
separated by a depth of 5 and 6 fathoms, and three-quarters of a mile 
from the bank which lines the shore; between these are 5 fathoms, on 
the edge of the bank 4, decreasing toward Nienport to 3, 2, and i fathom: 
the general direction of the Stroom Bank is E. 4 N. its southern edge | 
approaching within three-quarters of a mile.of the jetty. at Ostend; the 
2. 44 miles front 
Nieuport, and 1 mile from the shore; it then rans on in nearly the 
ait, of the coast until it bears from Ostend N. N.E. 2 E, distant~ 

mile from the Steeple, but only 2 of a mile from the coast; the shale 


fre, part of the shoal lies between N.N.E. and N.N.W. ¢ W. fro 
Osteady 
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Ostend, over some parts having only 3 feet, but to the westward of this, 
there are 6, 8, and.9 feet, and in some places more. 

Vessels working along shore within the Stroom must be very careful, 
for its southern edge is steep and dangerous, suddenly decreasing its depth, 
while the soundings towards the coast are regular. 

Little Ostend Roud lies to the southward of the Stroom Bank; Great 
Ostend Road is between the Stroom and Ostend Banks. 

The WENDUNE BANK, called by some the Witter, or Paerde- 
marckt, is situated in that space between Ostend and Wendune ; its 
‘western end bears N. by E. 4 miles from Ostend, and has 16 feet water 
over it; thence it extends E.a little northerly 84 miles, and - termi- 
nates 23 miles from Blankenberg, Blankenberg then being in one with 
Bruges; the shoal part of the Wendune Bank, is very narrow, and runs 
parallel to the coast, extending 2 miles, and having 9 feet water over it; 
‘its western end bears from Ostend N. E. 3 .N. distant 5 miles, and from 
Blankenberg W.N. W. | W. distant 63 miles; its eastern end from 
Ostend N. E. 7 E. 63 miles, and from Blankenberg N. W. by W. 2 W. 
51 miles, 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing between CALAIS and OSTEND. 


HE mariner who comes from the northward or westward with a 

large ship should endeavour to make the land a little to the west- 
ward of Calais, abuut Cape Grisnez, or Cape Biancnez, that part being 
elevated, and more readily to be distingnished; and when proceeding 
towards Dunkirk, he may sail along shore from Cape Grisnez as far as 
Oye, in from 10 to 16 fathoms water, by which he will avoid the Ligne, 
Quknois, Riden, and Valons Banks, and leave on the larboard side that 
‘shoal which is improperly called a continuation of the Dyck, but which 
should be-named-the Calais Bank; this is steep-to, and has 15 feet water 
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over its shoalest part, which bears from Calais N. E. 7 N. distant 9 mifes 
from the shore; in working between it and:the shore, care must be taken 
to avoid it, and when Oye-bears S. 8. E. } E. you may stand in nearer 
to the land, without fearing the Valons Bank; proceed on that course, 
but not more southerly, until you are within 1% mile of the shore, run 
along at that distance until you reach the red buoy on the wester? end 
of the Snouw ; your soundings will shew your approach to the coast be- 
tween Oye and Gravelines. 

If, with a ship of great draught of water, you are obliged to work into 
the read between Oye and Gravelines, be careful to avoid the Orteil, 
or Western Dyck, over which are only 17 feet water; it lies 42 miles 
from the coast and is steep to, having, close to its edge, from 13 to 15 
fathoms, and between it and the shore from 9 to 15 fathoms, the ground 
rocky with shells; midway of this space, “when sailing to the eastward, 
you will find a depth of 6% fathoms, this being the continuation of the 
Breedt Bank ; as you approach the entrance to the road, your soundings 
will change te sand and oaze. 

Wheu desirous of passing to the westward of Calais Bank, get in the 
parallel of Cape Grisnez, at the distance of about 5 miles, steer E, N. EY 
£N. 24 miles, until you are in the latitude of 51° 9’, Calais then bearing 
3 8. W. 2S. and the bank south, a little easterly, distant 4 miles; then 
sail E, 8. E. 2S. in order to double the bank, which having done, 
change your course to the southward, and pass between it and the Outer 
Ruytinge. : 

if you have been obliged.to pass to the northward and westward of 
Calais Bank, or if coming from the northward, and yeu are not able to 
go to the westward of it, in order to anchor between Cape Blancnez and 
Calais, you may sail between the Calais Bank and Onter Ruytinge, 
keeping between N.2 W. and N.N. W. 3 N. from Grayelines, ina depth 

of 
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of from 30 to 45 feet; you slrould go to the westward of the Orteil, in 
from 30 to 40 feet, steering so that Gravelines comes not to the south- 
wardof E.S. E.2S., nor Calais to the westward of S. 8. W. } S. the 
soundings will be from 13 to 16 fathoms, rocky bottom with shells: when 
you get to the southward of the Orteil, steer toward Gravelines, until you 
approach near the flat which encircles the coast, then sail for the entrance 
of Dankirk Road. 

There is a nearer channel running between the Orteil and the Middle 
Dyck, bearing nearly N. N. E. from Gravelines, with from 25 to 27 feet; 
but with the flood tide it will be difficult for you to clear the west end of 
the Breedt Bank. A frigate coming from the northward may with 
safety cross the Orteil and Outer Ruytinge, ifshe keep to the westward 
of Gravelines, and does not bring Calais to the southward of S. W. 

All vessels desirous of entering the Dunkirk Roads from the north- 
westward, must be careful to avoid the Pollaert of the Cliff Bank, which 
is dangerous and lies about N. N. W. 1 W. 14 miles from Dunkirk. 

The port of Gravelines is only capable of accommodating very small 
vessels; and the channel to Mardick is stopped up. 

DUNKIRK-ROAD is bounded by the Snouw, Braeck, Hills, and 
Traepegeer Banks, and the bank which lines the shore, its length being 
about 12 miles; from the buoy at the western end of the Snouw to Dun- 
kirk is 74 miles, the road running E. by S. and W. by N.; it thence con- 
tinnes nearly east and west 41 miles forther, or as far as Zuytcoote Chan- 
nel; its breadth from northward to southward is not more than 44 cables’ 
length, in some places not so broad, that is, with a depth of 24 feet; the 
soundings are from 40 to 50 feet, sir th a hotter of mud and sand, which 
holds well. This road, however, is only sheltered by the swrounding- 
banks, which are bveays under water, and is, as has been shewn, very 
Barrow, therefore fit only for vessels bound to that port; but as it is the 
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nearest shelter for vessels coming from the British Channel, in cases of 
necessity, to resort to, we shall describe the track, which may be taken 
in going there. The bank to the northward is steep throughout, and so is 
the inshore one from Gravelines to Dunkirk, to the eastward, the sounde 
ings will indicate your approach to them. 

THE WESTERN PASSAGE is pointed out by 5 haere The first, 
or western one, lies at the western end of the Snouw ; 2 black ones lie on 
the southern edge of the same sand; on the pene side are two white 
ones, placed on the northern edge of the inshore sand, which here takes 
the name of the Polder, A vessel should first make for the red buoy, as 
already directed, which lies in 29 feet water, 43 miles N. E. 1 N. from 
Gravelines-spire, and 2 miles from the Downs at Gravelines-point, you are to 
leave this buoy to the larboard; being about 22 cables’ length to the south- 
ward of this red buoy, and in trom 8 to 9 ates water, Gravelines bearing 
S. W. and Dunkirk E. S. E. 3.S., steer E.S. E., passing between the black 
buoy No. 1. of the Snouw ond the white buoy No. 1. ofthe Polder. This 
white buoy is so placed to shew the boundary of the channel to the south. 
ward, and the old entrance to Mardick; but. this channel, to Mardick 
will always be hazardous, although there are from 28 to 30 feet in it. 
When you have advanced so far as to bring Gravelinesspoint to bear S.S. 
W. 1S. take great care to avoid going to the southward of the 2 white 
buoys, for by so doing you. may run upon the west end of the Polder, 
which has over it from 3 to 6 feet ; this end bears from Mardick N. N. W; 


ZN. and from Gravelines-spire E. N. E.3.N.: being 1a mile distant to 


the eastward of the white buoy No.1. When in mid-channel between 
these 2 buoys, if with a ship of the line, the course should be E, by S. one 
mile or 14 mile, or until you come. equidistant between the two buoys ; 
you will then perceive the black buoy No. 2, and the white buoy No. 2. 


and can steer directly between them. 
A 


A frigate which has arrived between the white and black baoys Nos. 1. 
can proceed eastward withont danger, but a ship of the line must wait 
until half food. 

Having advanced to betwéen the black and White buoys, numbered 2, 
you will have passed a sandy bar, over which are from 30 to 32 feet, be- 
tween the eastern part of the Snouw and Poulder; you will then be in 
the read, and may ancher. 
cables’ lengih to the eastward of that part of the Snouw which dries ; this 
will point out the dangerous part and.southern edge of the bank, shewing 
also the anchorage, and where a vessel may go. over the Braeck Bank in 
4 and 5 feet water. In coming from the westward, the red and 2. biack 
buoys must be left to your larboartl, and the 2 white buoys to your star- 
board ; and in crossing the Braeck, with afair wind, the buoy Ne. 3. must 
be left to the larboard. Between ihe red buoy and the bank which joins 
the shore are from 7 to 8 fathoms water; from thence easterly the depth 
encreases to 10 fathoms, and decreases again till you have passed the bar, 
which begins at the blaek’ buoy No. 2. anti joins the Polder about 2 
cables’ length tothe westward of the white buoy No.2. W.N.W.iW. 
from the black buoy No. 2. is a sail patch, with only 19 feet over it; to 
the northward of this it is dangerous to pass, although there is a depth of 
40 feet: having crossed the bar, yon will find your .soundings encrease ; 
and when abreast of the black buoy No. 3. there are from 38 to 45 feei. 
The customary anchorage is between the beacons of Dunkirk and the 
black buoy No. 3. fine sand and oaze, holding well; here you can take 
the advantage of flood to enter the port, and the cemmmnication to the 
shore is easy. ‘Fo the eastward of the jetties there is more mud, but 
vessels seldom anchor there, although the shelter from the N. and N. W. 
winds is greater, and the ground must hold well; but it is advisable for 
ships in strong northerly gales, when unable to get intu the port, to 


There is a black buoy marked No. 3. two_ 
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anchor between Dunkirk and Zuytcoote, because, in cases of emergéncy 
it will be less dangerous to run on shore there than to the westward. 
Vessels drawing 13, 14, or 15 feet, may ran into the port at high waters 
the entrance drying at low water spring-tide; but those of greater 
draught must discharge-their cargoes in the road; the jetties ran out N. 
N.W.iN. To the eastward of the jetty, the bank which joins the shore 
rises graduaily, so that the soundings will sufficiently poiat out your ap- 
proach toward it, When the wind blows from the nexthward or west- 
ward, it generaly occasions a heavy sea in Dunkirk:Roads, | 

THE EASTERN, or ZUYTCOOTE-CHANNEL lies between the 
Hills and Traepegeer Banks, and is distinguished by 2 black buoys and 
one white; a biack buoy being placed at the N. E, end, and another on 
the S. E, edge of the Hills Bank; the white buoy lies on the N. W. end — 
ofthe Traepegeer. In sailing from Dunkirk Read to Nieuport, Ostend, 
or Viushing, you will proceed through the Zayteoote-channel, leaving 
these 2 black buoys on your larboard side, and taking care to have the 
white buoy to the starboard: here your depth will be from 18 to 24 feet ; 
but you should endeaveur te pass nearer the black buoys, on account of 
tue small knowl of 13 feet, which bas already been noticed, and which | 
bears from the S, E. point of Hills Bank E,N.E, 2? E, distant 3 cables 
length; being nearly midway between the 2 black buoys; you will clear, 
this shoal, and stecring toward the white buoy, will pass to the noriliward, 
at the distance of 2 or 3 cables’ length. 

The Zuyteoote-chanvei lies in a N. E. 2 N.and S. W.2 Southerly direes 
tion, but large vessels should not attenipt going through without a fair wind 
and at high water ; small ships drawing less than 13 feet may ren through 
with safety, even should the lg be removed, by bringing Lafre- 
nouck-steeple as much open to the eastward of the great tower of Bergues, 
as that tower will be to the eastward of the little tower; orif the weather 

should 
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Should be hazy and the towers cannot be seen, then the steeple of Zuyt- 
coote, bearing S. S. W. a little southerly, will carry you through: at high 
water a frigate may pass with the above marks, only taking care not to 
bring Lafrenouck-steeple to the westward of the little tewer of Bergues ; 
by so doing they will avoid the shoal.of 9 feet, which bears N. N. E. 

distant 23 miles from Zuytcocte. ‘hus having passed safely through 
the Vecicouie-chanwls you will reach the western end of Nieuport 
Roads, and have from 30 to 50 feet water; but as the Small Bank is steep 
to and dangerous, and not above 4 a mile distant from the black buoy, as 
Soon as you find your soundings decrease to 40 feet, it will be proper to 
steer E,N.E. 3 E. 

Vessels drawing Jess than 11 feet water, when entering the Zuytcoote- 
channel, if unable to distinguish the colour of the first buoy they mect with, 
shou:d endeavour to pass to the eastward of it; for if it should be the 
white buoy, there will be sufficient water for them 4 cables’ length to the 

eastward of it; but if the black buoy, it will direet them to the middle of 
the channel. Strangers may always obtain a pilot, who will conduct them 
to an anchorage. 

NIEUPORT-ROAD is bounded to the northward by the eastern part 
of the Small Bank and western end of the Nieuport Bank, to the eastward 
by the Stroom, and to the southward by the Traepegeer. It is 8 miles 
long, running E. 3 N.; its breadth at the eastern part, and from thence to 
within 2 miles of Zuytcoote-channel, is about 14 mile; in it is a depth of 
from 40 to 6@ feet, the ground being sand and mud, and holding well. ‘To 
the northward of Zuytcoote-channel the breadth of the road is not more 
than a mile; and, as before observed, you must be cautious how you 
approach the Small Bank, close to the edge of which are 50 feet water. 
The road may be said to go still more to the westward, as far as the place 
where the Hills and Small Banks unite at the depth of 24 feet water; and 
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{ it would be possible to enter Nieuport between the Small and Hills Banks, 
but the attempt would be highly hazardous. ‘The mark for the eastern 
part of the road is‘Nieuport-tower, in a line with the beacon at the en- 
trance of the port; here also the Stroom Bank begins‘ im short Nieuport 
Road is completely enclosed by the banks; and there is no passage into 
it for large vessels at low water. 

The Northward Channel, or Passage out to seaward, is between the Small 
and Nieuport Banks, the Eastern Breedt and Banks of Middlekirk, lying 
in the direction of N.E, 1 E.and 8. W. £ W., being 10 miles long and 
one mile broad. This extends ont too far from the shore for any object 
on land to be visible ; and would be very difficult to enter Nieuport Road 
by, without either leading mark or buoys; it is therefore very little fre- 
quented, unless in leaving the port, and them you must have fair weather 
and a spring-tide. In adopting this passage, bring Furnes on with the west 
side of Broers-duyn; keep it thus until you have crossed the bar whicty 
joins Nieuport aud the Small-Banks together: this you will find 1} mile 
long and 3 cables’ lengths broad, with a depth of from 18 to 24 feet. 
Immediately when you deepen your water to 25 or 26 feet, make gooda 
N. E, 2 Easterly course, and run on for 12 or 13 miles, which will carry 
you clear to the northward of all the banks. 

Between the N. E. part of the Small Bank and the S, W. part of the 
Nieuport Bank, you will have from 5 to 6 fathoms; between the Eastern 
Breedt and Middlekirk Banks from 6 to 10 fathoms ; and beyond these 
banks the soundings become singularly variable, changing suddenly, and fre- 
quently from 6 to 10 fathoms. 

Vessels drawing only 12 feet water may go over the western part of the 
Nieuport Bank, until Nicuport-steeple comes 8.8. E. 3 S. buat not far. 
ther to the eastward, they may then stretch over to the northward, not 
regarding the Middlekirk Bank, 
The 
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The North-east Passage lies between the Nieuport and Stroom Banks. 
"This channel is 5 miles leng, lies in an E. by N. direction, is about ta 
mile broad, and the only conmunication between Nieuport and Ostend 
Roads. Vessels drawing 12 or 15 feet may work through, only avoiding 
the shoal part of the Nieuport Bank; but larger ships must not attempt it, 
until the sea is elevated some feet, and they. obtain a leading wind: 
ring the spire and beacon of Nieuport in one, sail on thus, until Middle- 
kirk comes E.S, E. 15S. aud Furnes 8S. 8. W.2 W., you will then be in 
from 30 te 35 feet, and at the entrance to the channel, the bottem sand 
and mud; then steer E. by N. abont 5 miles, and you will bein Ostend 
Road. In sailing thus you will have from 25 to 30 feet tor the distance 
of 3 miles, and then from 18 to 24 feet; this latter depth will be when 
you are crossing that part age: unites the Stroom and Nieuport Banks, 
Ostend then bearing W.N.W.2 W, 

Merchant vessels and even igeres may sail from Nieuport to the 
Scheld, either by passing through the above channel, or through Little 
Ostend Road, between the Stroom Bank and the shore. 

Yo sail from Ostend Road to Nieuport Road, by the N. E. passage, 
bring Ostend to bear E,S. E.2S., Nieuport S. W. by S., and Middle- 
kirk 8. a little easterly ; and steer W. by S, until you bring Nieuport-spire 
and beacon in one. 

Eastern Channel.—To sail out of Nieuport Road by the Eastern-chan- 
nel, you must pass between the Stroom Bank and the shore, through 
Little Ostend Road; be careful to avoid the shoal part of the Stroom 
Bank, which is steep-to, and, working along, your soundings will point 
ont your too near approach to the coast; when you have got the beacon 
aud steeple of Nieuport in one, Furnes bearing S, 8. W. 2 W. and Mid- 
diekirk E. S. EK. 2 E. you will have 29 feet water, and be at the entrance 


ef the Eastern-channe}, then steer E.£.N. 7 miles, and you will pass 
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near the Jetties ; but in this passage, when Mariakerque bears 8. var yot 
will not have 24 feet water, for there the Stroom Bank joins the shore ; 
then if desirous of passing Ostend, you must steer out 4 cables’ length 
from the shore. 

NIEUPORT, we have already mentioned, is fit only for very small 
vessels, aud the mariner who is not acquainted with the channel, ouglit 
not to attempt an entrance ; the jetty may be approached to a quarter of 
a mile’s distance, where ‘there are from 18 to 20 feet water, but on 
approaching the bar this depth rapidly decreases ; his course in will be, 
to leave the jetty to the larboard, follow its various windings, and if no 
pilot is ready to conduct'him to the town, when he arrives at the remains 
of an ancient boom, he must run on the sands to the westward. 

ROADS OF OSTEND.—There is a Great and a Little Road, the 
former is situated between the Nieuport, Ostend, Wendune, and Stroom 
Banks, it lies E. N. E, i E. and W. S. W. 2 W. being 7 miles long and 
1 mile broad, with a depth of from 30 to 35 ; feet, sand and oazy srodnidis 
it is here, about 3 miles off shore, large ships Henne to Ostend generally 
anchor-and wait a wind or tide to enter the port. 

In coming from the Northward for the GREAT ROAD OF OSTEND 
you must, witha large vessel, cross the Ostend Banks. We have already 
noticed the extraordinary irregularity of the soundings to the westward, 
about the Middlekirk and Breedt Banks; it is adviseable for ships of 
great draught of water, when they have made the light, at night, to 
stand off and on, till day, or to anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms to the eastward 
of Ostend; the soundings will then shew the approach to the Wendung 
Bank, and this light can be seen full 3 leagues off, a distance sufficient fos 
them ‘6 gnard sreaiuikt their too near approach to the banks, as well as to 
those, who, bound to Ostend, are desirous of anchoring in the Great 
Road; but small vessels, drawing less that 15 feet, may safely rim yn 

the 
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&he Great Road by keeping between N. by W. and N. N. W. 2 W. from 
the light-house ; in no part of their progress will they have less than 16 
feet, unless the Ostend Bank should shift its present position, a circum- 
stance by no means unlikely ; vessels drawing not more than 9 or 10 feet, 
need only keep between N. E. } N. and W.N. W. iN. from the light- 
house; if in the Great Road you are caught by a gale of wind from the 
westward, immediately regain the offing: if from between N. and W. 
then run for the Scheid: should a large vessel, at anchor in the middle 
of the Great Road, he obliged to run for the Scheld, she should steer FE, 
% N. until between Wendune and Blankenberg, then a little northward 
to getinto the West-deep, thus she will pass to the southward of the Wen- 
dune Bank. It is highly prudent to guard against westerly winds, but 
those from the eastward are seldom dangerous. A pilot is commonly 
taken here, or at Blankenberg, for the port of Ostend. 

LITTLE OSTEND ROAD, as before described, lies to the south- 
ward of the Stroom Bank, and between that and the bank which lines the 
shore+ its ground is bad, particularly near the port, and vessels should 
not run for it in bad weather, except when driven by necessity ; but in 
fair weather when coming from the northward or from the Great Road 
you must enter it from the westward, in order to take advantage of the 
flood in entering the port; to do this you must cross the western end of 
the Stroom in 10 or 12 feet, observing to keep to the westward of the 
meridian of Westhende, and if obliged to work to the westward, great 
-eare must be taken to avoid the shoal parts of the Nieuport and Stroom 
Banks ; vessels drawing more than ra fest zauee beware of the flat, of 14 
15, aid 16 feet, which extends Ni N. > E from Westhende tower-stee- 
ple, full one mile out ; this flat aorta ache along toward the shore, 
narrowing its limits unti] it reaches Ostend-jetty; between Westhende and 
Rayeisyde aré from 20 to 23 feet, somewhat nearer the shore, but these 
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depths coutinue no further than Mariakerque ; opposite Ostend are not 
more than 20 feet water, and still less to the eastward, where the Stroom 
Banks unite with the shore about 13 mile from the jetty, there being only 
15 or 16 feet; sailing beyond this to the eastward you will find 20 and 2% 
feet one mile off the shore, keeping on that distance until you are between 
‘Wendune and Blankenberg ; a frigate having reached here should. turn to 
the northward and get into the West-deep, or Blankenberg Flat, leading 
to the Weilinge. Merchant vessels, drawing 12 or 13 feet water, may 
come as near as 6 miles from the shore, any where between Nieuport and 
Blankenberg, without any danger, for the banks of Ostend and Middle- 
kirk have sufficient water for them to pass sa‘ely over, and the Nieuport 
and Wendune Banks will be to the southward of them. - 

THE PORT OF OSTEND.—Vessels intending to enter the Port of 
Ostend, should keep to the westward, until it makes high water, because 


after full sea in this port the flood runs a long time to the eastward; when 


high water on the bar in day time, a blue flag is hoisted on the rampart to 
the westward of the light-house, and at night, 2 hours before full sea, 2 
lanterns are placed there, as a signal to vessels in the Little Road, who 
should then steer in the direction of these lights, unti! they see the Jetty ; 
these lights continue burning until 2 hours after high water, but they will 
not be scen in the offing, and consequently cannot be mistaken for the 
light-house ; like all the ports on this coast, there is a bar at the entrance, 
which Becomes almost dry at low water. 

An additional light is now erected on the Downs, to the east of this port, 
ina S. eastern direction from that which already exists on the point of 
the jetty. These lights, when ina line, are meant to point out the best 
channel for entering the harbour, but are to be kept barning only during. 
the period that the harbour is practicable. 

Subsequently to the preceding notice, a series of gales appear to have 

changed 
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changed the channels to the harbour, and a notification, dated Port of | which they pass to the northward of Calais Bank, and get into the lati- 
Ostend, 16th of October, 1816, is as follows :—The new channel formed | tude of 51° 9’; Calais will then bear S. S. W. 2S, and the middle of 
by the late south-west gales has a direction almost north and south by | Calais Bank §. a little easterly, distant 4 miles, from thence an E. N. E. 
compass, and runs close to the point of the eastern jetty. The thwart | course for 23 miles, will bring them into latitude 51° 29’, and to the 
mark, coming from sea, isa large house covered with red tiles; standing | northward of all the banks; keep in this latitude until you arrive on the 
springs as just open of the eastern jetty-head. The leading mark, the béa- | meridian of Ostend. Or perhaps from abreast of Grisnez, it will be as 
con, on the flat at the westside of the harbour, aback of the western | prudent to ran N. E. by E. 4 E, 40 miles, or into the latitude of 51° 297 
jetty, kept in the middle of the aforesaid red-tiled house. at once, yon will then not be drawn by the flood toward the Eastern- 
The depths at tow water, at spring-tides, are on the bar, 32 Flemish | dyck, then steering on that parallel about 30 miles, you will be in 6 or 7 
feet, (of 11 inches English,) proceeding along inwards, 4, 44, 5, 6, 7, | fathoms, and abont 8 miles frem the land; Ostend bearing S. 8. W. = S. 
Blankenberg 8S. E, 4 E.; but as you may not be certain of your true 

sounding. latitude, within 2 or 3 miles, and'as such an error might here, with a 
At night, bring the light on the eastern jetty-head not more easterly | large ship or man of war, prove fatal, it will be more adviseable to run 
than south by east before you bear up; then keep it a point on the 51° 25’ and you will find yourself opposite to Ostend , where the 
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within the jetty 6} by the mark-board, but a couple of feet more by 


jarboard side until you @n make out the jetty-head; avoid the westward ; banks are less dangerous; when coming from the northward for Ostend 
as much as possible; do not mind the light on the Downs, nor ky day the | or the Scheld, through West-deep, run not to the southward of 51° 99° 
buoy, for by the late shitting of the sands it lies too far inward, until you haave seen Ostend, Wendune, or Blankenberg, and do not 

The former channel used to run N. W.. and N. W. by W. There is | attempt making tlie land to the westward of Blankenberg. If before 
every hope that, by continued scouring and a strong easterly wind, it will | you reach the latitude of 51° 22’ you should perceive your water shoalen 
be restored, which is to be wished, as the present chammel, with westerly | you probably may be getting on the banks at the ertrance of the Scheld, 
winds, is too much to leeward, and the tide setting easterly, as it always | in which case, steer’ westward until you obtain sight of Ostend-town 


does at the moment for making the harbour, there is a chance of falling to | or light-house, the latter, as before observed, being visible 3 leagues fons 
leeward of it. the land. 


It must be observed, that the tide still sets to the eastward 2 hours 
after high water in the harbour. 

It is indispensably necessary that all vessels take pilots. 

Ships coming from the westward, and bound to Ostend or the Scheld, 
who may be desirous of passing on the outside of the banks should, when 
Cape Grisnez is distant 5 miles, steer N. E. by E, } E- 24 miles, by 


FROM OSTEND TO ROTTERDAM. 


ROM Ostend to Blankenberg and the Sluys the coast is generally 
low with small sand hills, but about 1 mile to the eastward there are 
some hummocks more elevated than the rest, these are named the Spa- 
nish Sand-hills; another hill also appears conspicuous about midway 
‘: betweea 
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between the “panish-hills and Wendune ; Wendune-church, with a square 
Steeple, is nearly 7 miles to the eastward of Ostend, and beyond Wen- 
dnne 23 miles is Blankenberg; from Ostend to Blankenberg, and 24 
miles beyond, the land rens nearly E. 1 N. it then turns little to the 
southerly of east for 6 miles, or as far as the entrance to the Swin of 
Sluys. Blankenberg Charch has a square steeple, with a mill to the 


westward and a beacon to the eastward; in making this piace from sea- | 


ward you generally perceive a number of boats hauled up en the beach, 
and the steeples of Bruges appear conspicuous up the cammtry. Between 
Blankenberg and Sluys are several bluff topped churches, and one with 
aspire steeple. Sluys is to be distinguished by its grove of trees and two 
remarkable bluff steeples; the channel leading to Sluys is called the Swin. 
Sluys is 3 miles up the Swin, and is a fortified place; on the opposite side 
‘of the Swin is Cassandria, situated on the western side of the island of 
Cadsand. 

CADSAN Dis low, nearly 12 miles long and about 5 broad, having 
several churches upon it, and one, near the middle of the island, witha 
spire steeple. 

WALCHEREN is to the nerth-eastward of Cadsand, about 16 miles 
jong, and of similar breadth. 
high, large sand hills appearing, when viewed at a distance, in bummocks: 
that on the north side is not so high, but the whole coast is full of white 
sand hills. On the west part of the island stands West Cappel, witha 

luff steeple and short turret ; ; a little to the westward is a windmill, 
and to the northward of the mill there was a tall beacon, but cs 
the last war this was removed; we know not whether it has been 
reinstated. E, N. E.2 E. from West Cappel is Domburgh, with a 
high spire steeple, and to the eastward of Domburgh is East Cappel, 
qith a square steeple and smali spire. Middieburglisteeple is high 


‘The land on the west part of this island is 
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and may be easily seen. when coming in from sea, althongh it is situated 
considerably inland, 

FLUSHING is about S. 8. E. 2 } S. 1% miles from West Cappel and 3} 
miles from Middleburg; this is a Well fortified place, and may be known 
by its lofty spire steeple, its prison, and stadthouse, the latter being an 
extensive edifice ; here are two excellent harbours, the entrances to which 
are formed by jetties, both dry at low water, but to the eastern one is a 
basin, in which ships of war are usually laid up; between the island of 
Cadsand and Flushing rolls the Hondt, or West Scheld, the principal 
branch of which rans up to Antwerp; the breadth of the river opposite 
Flushing is at least 24 miles wide, 

SCHOWEN lies to the eastward of Walcheren, its northern and west- 
erm parts having also many sand-hills cn them; some of these are long 
and white, and called the Woolpacks; others appear in hummocks. 
Zirkzee-church, which stands inthe interior of this island, appears like 
St. Paul’s in London. — 

GOEREE ISLAND lies to the north-e.stward of Schowen, and ap- 
pears, when viewed at a distance, in hummocks; the land at the west end 
is highest, and hasa white appearance, On this island yon will see, 
when you are approaching it from the sea, a square sieeple and_large 
beacon, built with bricks and appearing like‘a spire; aud as you proceed 
along the shore towards. Goeree-gat, yon will see a square steeple to 
the eastward of the beacon, calied Outdorp, and also a mill standing 
near Goeree-church,. which serves asa mark to lead you to Hellevoet 
Slays. 

VOORN ISLAND lies to the eastward of Goeree, and also appears 
in small sandy hiils; near the N. E. part of the island is the Briel, ro- 
markable for its larze square steeple; one mile and half to the neg 
ward of the island of Voorn is the Hook of Holland, within which, in- 
land, 
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land, is Gravesandt, and between the island Voorn and the Hook of 
Holland is the entrance to the river Maas, which runs to Rotterdam, &c. 


Descri iption of the BANKS, &c. from OSTEND to the 
HOOK of HOLLAND. 


HE HINDER is the ontermost bank lying to the eastward of those 

we have already described, being directly in the way of vessels 
bound for the Scheld; it isa narrow bank, lying in an E. N, E, direc- 
tion, about 10 miles long, having shoal water at both ends; over its 
western shoal part are 2% fathoms; this lies N..E. by E,  E. 16 miles 
from the Eastern Dyck, N. 4 E. 184 miles from Ostend, and N. N. W. 
“£ W.192 miles from Blankenberg ; its eastern part has only 9 or 10 feet 
over, and lies N. 2 W. from Leiswegan-church, distant 222 miles, and 
N. W. 2 W. from West Cappel, 214 miles; between these shoal parts are 
from 4 to 7 fathoms, near it are 9 fathoms, but it is said to shoalen rather 
gradually, and may be approached by the lead ; when on it you are too 
distant from the shore to perceive land, and therefore no marks can be 
given for this danger ; there is, however a narrow stripe of sand about 2 
miles within the west end of the Hinder, called by some the Tail of the 
Dyck, over which are 11,12, and 13 fathoms, shoaling gradually to the 
southward and eastward, within which and the west bank is 22 fathoms; 
this may be some indication whereabout the Hinder is situated. 

THE WEST BANK runs almost in the same direction as the Hinder, 
bunt is 4 miles within it, not less than 8 and 9 fathoms have been found 
upon it; it is about 4 a mile wide, and its N. eastern extremity lies 
nearly N. W. by W. from East Cappel, over this part are 9 fathoms; 
its eastern end gradually sinks into deep water about the meridian of 
Ostend. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BANKS BETWEEN OSTEND AND WEST CAPPEL. 


THE WHITE BANK rns parallel to the West Bank, at 12 mile 
distance, its western part being sunk in soundings of 9 and 10 fathoms, 
about the same direction with the West Bank, its eastern part loses itself 
in 8 and 9 fathoms, rough broken ground, from whence runs a flat of. 
10, 11, and 12 fathoms; the broken end ofthis bank lies 14% miles, 
N. W. by W. 4 W. from West Cappel; the general depth of water on 
this bank is 6 and 7 fathoms; but on its inner or southern side lies 
THORNTON’S-RIDGE, a spot of shoal water one mile in extent, over 
the middle of which. are only 13 feet at low water; its east end deepens 
gradually to 4 and 5 fathoms, but its western side more rapidly to 3 and 
5 fathoms; itis very narrow, and deepens to the northward to 6 and 7 
fathoms regularly, but to the sonthward, from ¢% to 7 and 18 fathoms 
suddenly ; when on the Ridge, Bruges-steeples shew nearly midway be- 
tween Blankenberg and Leiswegan, the latter place bearing S. } E. and 
West Cappel E. S. E. each about 16 miles distant. To the westward of 
Leiswegan is a hummock on the sand-hills; Bruges brought on with this 
hummock, carries you close to the eastward of the Ridge; to the east- 
ward of Blankenberg is a small remarkable nob of land, which brought on 
with Bruges-steeple will take you clear to the westward of it, but the 
land is so low and so distant, that these marks will seldom be. seen from 
the deck of a low vessel. — 

THE WASCALL’s RABS are some irregular ridges of rough ground, 
extending N. N. W. and S.S. E, full 2 miles; they begin nearly in the 
stream of the White Bank, and not far from the N. E. end of the West 
Bank ; here the soundings are uncommonly irregular, suddenly changing 
from 4 to 10 fathoms, being unlike any other soundings hereabout, the” 
end of the White Bank, excepted, but that is too narrow to be mistaken 
for them at any time; in some spots are scarce 17 feet at low tide; these 
are about 4 leagues from West Cappel, which steeple on with Middle- 

burgh, 
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bargh, eating’S. E. 2 E. leads you on their south end; Bruges-steeples 
will then be just open to the east of Leiswegan, ieantas about 8. by W. 
but this is so long a mark, it will be seen only in very clear weather; the 
rippling of the tide and the lead will however point it out with sufficient 
certainty. 

‘Outside the Rabs, at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues from West Cappel, 
the groundis equally rough, though not so shoal, having uneven ground 
from 12 to 16 fathoms, 

The bank on the east side of these Rabs is a long flat of 7 fathoms, 
apparently formed against them by the accumulation of sand washed 
through the Gully of the Stone-banks by the strong ebb-tides ; it is deep 
on the northern and southern sides, when West Cappel bears 8. E. 25S 
Middleburgh willebe nearly on with the western part of the Black Land 
to the eastward of it; or about as wide east, as the windmill will be to 
the west. of West Cappel, which mark carries you on the bank. 

THE RIDGE appe:rs to be a continuation of the Stone Banks, and 
lies in a W.S. Westerly direction, somewhiat bending out centrally towards 
the north; its western end begins S. W. by S. 4 miies from Thornton’s 
Ridge, and has over its western part 5 fathoms water, deepening to 7, 8, 
9, and 10 fathoms as it runs toward the east, losing itself in the rough 
ground between it and the Stone Banks; on each side of the Ridge is 
deep water. 

THE SMALL BANK lies within the Ridge, from the western end of 
which it is distant 2 miles; its eastern end bears from West Cappel W. 

-~by’ N. distant 114 miles, and from Blankenberg N. N. E. 1 E. 11 miles; 
it thence extends W.S. W. 10 miles, and probably joins the banks of 
Ostend, or the Rypt Hart Sand; it is narrow, and has 5, 6, and 7 fathoms 
over it, deepening to the westward. The soundings to the Small Bank 
areregular, and with the lead going is an execllent warning, when stand- 


“swashways between them until it joins the Elboog, 
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ing in by night or thick weather ; it should not however be crossed, when 
you are doubtful of your situation, lest the tide should have carried you 
farther eastward, and instead of the Small Bank you should find yourself 
on the Droog Raen, or Vlaake Raen. 

THE RYPT HART SAND is very long and narrow, extending front 
the Wendune Banks all the way to the Elboog Sand near Flushing, run- 
ning in nearly a parallel direction to the shore, from which it is generally 
distant 5 miles, forms the Weilinge Channel. You may cross this sand 
any where from the westward, in from 22 to 6 fathoms, over a bottom of 
mud, until Leiswegan Church comes S. 8. W. I W.; thereabout is shoal 
water, and farther on is the English Poel: shoal spots still continue with 
which is a dry sand; 
but these parts are not correctly known. 

The ELBOOG dries at low-water, and divides the Weilinge from the 
Deurloo. It is about 2 miles long, extending S. E.4 E. and N. W.£ W.; 
its inner point lying from the W. pier-head of Flushing N. W. by W. 
2 W. distant 21 miles ; the channel between it and shore is about a mile wide. 

The HART, or Hard, is another narrow ridge, stretching from abreast — 
of the W Bidune Bank all the way to Cadsand. On this Ridge opposite 
to the entrance to the Sluys lies the French Poel; this divides the Inner 
from the Outer Weilinge, the Inner being much the narrowest, and cal- 
culated for small vessels, which run along shore from Ostend and Blan- 
kenberg ; in this they work along, nearing both the Sand and shore, the 
water gradually shoaling on each side. Over the Hart are from 9 to 12 
feet. The Outer Weilinge is broad, with good depth of water, and ap-~ 
pears to have good anchorage ; but not well known to the English. : 

THE PREDERM: ARK isa shoal which stretches westward from the 
Island of Cadsand, nearly across the entrance to Sluys. On its extremity 
is a buoy, which marks the east side of the channel, ‘ 
: The 


\ 
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THE DROOG RAEN isa large bank which forms the south side of 
the Deurloo, or principal channel to Flushing. Itis nearly dry in some 
places, and steep-to on the northern and eastern sides, 

THE VLAAKE RAEN is to the westward ofthe Droog Raen. Upon 
this, bank are from 3 to 5 fathoms at low water, with regular soundings, 
gradually shoaling on all sides. On the Viaake Raen tie following sound- 
ings were taken at about three-quarters flood, on the neap-tides; viz. 
with West Cappel E. by S. and Leiswegan 8. by W. 3 W. 53, 5%, and 5 
fathoms; then steering in a S. by W. direction, till West Cappel bore 
E. 3 S. and Leiswegan S. 8. W. 43 fathoms, until East Cappel was 
brought midway between Domburg and the highest sand-hiil to the west- 
ward of West Cappel, bearmg E.$.N. The water then deepening ona 
S: S. W. course to 5 and 5} iene until West Cappel bore east, and 
the south part of the Isle of Wwalclerea S.E. by E. 3 E. and to 52 fathoms, 
when West Cappel bore E. | N., Leiswegan 8.8. W., and the south 
point of Walcheren S. E, by E. 2 E, To this bank the lead is much the 
best guide, the soundings being regular. When to the westward of the 
Droogen, you may stand to the Vlaake,, till Middleburgh-steeple is on 
with Souteland Signal-house. 

BLANKENBURG FLAT extends from the Vlaake Raen westward 
beyond Blankenburg, and into the main, and includes the West Deep and 
the banks within. ‘The soundings in the West Deep are regularly 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 fathoms. 

THE RASSENS.—The Rassens are to the westward of Walcleren, 
and fornr the east side of the Deurloo Channel; there is a swashway or 
passage over their middle, dividing their north and south ends, with 8 
and 9 feet water. Upon some parts of these banks the sea breaks at 
low water. They shoalen gradually to, and may be approached by the 
Jead both on the north and west sides, The south side is more steep; 
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their western edge is hard sand. Ships may tack on the N. W. edge, in 
4 fathoms, at two-thirds flood, with Souteland Signal-post E..S, E, East. 
Cappel Church E. 2 S., and on with a little rough-topped land, about 
half a point or more, open to the southward of Domburg, bearing nearly 
east. The end has been crossed in 51 fathoms at two-thirds flood, with 
East Cappel and Domburg Churches, in one, bearing E, by S. southerly. 

Between the Rassens and the shore lie the Souteland Flat and Geet, 
running paraliel to the land, stretching along from almost abreast of West 
Cappel southward for 5 miles; between it and the shore there isa narrow 
passage for boats, &c., but between it and the Rassens is a wider channel, 
with from 2 to 5 Gatos) init. The inner edge of the flat almost dries at 
low water, and towards the S. W., or Geer, are from 2 to 3 fathoms, 

THE. DEURLOO CHANNEL, which lies between the Drooge Raen, 
to the south-wesiward, and the Rassens to the north-eastward, is, in 
time of peace, reguiarly buoyed; but durmg war the buoys are generally 
taken up. Three cuter buoys lie transversely at the entrance, in the line 
of E.N. E.and W. 8. W. Ofthese buoys, that on the N. E. side is 
white, and lies in 6 fathoms; that onthe S. W. side red, aud lies ind 
fathoms, off the Drooge Raen; and the middle er Fairway Buoy is black, 
with No. 7. on its end, and lies in 44 fathoms at luw water; with the» 
steeple of Heyste im Flanders, about a ship’s lenath open to the eastward 
of Bruges Steeples, and West Cappel Church bearing E.S. E, 8. distant 
62 miles. From the Fairway Buoy six others are placed to the eastward, 
in mid-chamnel, so that vessels may sail on either side of them: all these- 
are black, and regularly numbered from 7 to 4. 

These were the regular situations of the buoys before the last war; but 
during the war other buoys were placed and these removed ; we presume 
they are now reinstated. Should that not be the case, we here deseribe 
those laid down during the war, as follow: A fairway ved, buoy at the 

entrance, 


. 
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entrance, 5 Black o ones on the edge of the Rassens and Geer, a red buoy 
on the east end of the Geer, and 6 white buoys on the edges of the Droog 
Raen and Elboog. Toward the Rassens and Geer the soundings are 
hard sand; toward the Droog Raen the ground is softer, but both sides 


" -are steep-to. 


THE CALOO is a bank of sand, about £1 mile long, and 2 ofa mile 
broad, lying ina N. E. and 8S. W. direction, and nearly central between 
the North Rassen and Querons, formiag a channel on each side: that 
between the Rassens and Caloo is named the Botkil, and is above 3 a 
mile broad; that between the Caloo and Querons is a braoder channel, 
‘and called the East Gat. ‘The Caloo lies fill 1£ from the land, 

THE QUERONS isa bank lying to the eastward of the Caloo;; its 
southern edge ranning parallel to the coast, and forming a narrow channel 
for small vessels, called the Land Deep. The Querons is 24 fen long, 
and about 14 mile broad. 

THE BANJART i is a great flat lying off the mouth of the East Scheld, 
and to the westward of the west. point of the Island of Schenwen. Part 
nearly dries at low water, but there are several swashways through it, as 
well as a chaunel of 5 fathoms between it and Schouwen. Off its S. W. 
point is the buoy of the Risgens, which lies with Middleburg Steeple open, 
a ship’s length to the westward of East Cappel Charch; the west point of 
Schonwen bearing E, .S., the N. E. point of Walcheren S. E., and West 
Cappel 8. W. by S. The buoy is painted black and white; the black on 
its head is in form of asand-glass, the rest of the head is white; the white 
parts on the bilge are in the form of diamonds. It lies in 3 fathoms, 21 
miles from Walcheren, ‘To the southward of the bank lies the Veer Gat, 
or channel to the port of Terveer or Campveer. Within the bucy above- 
mentioned, are generally several white buoys placed on the south side of 
the sand, and black buoys on the Onrust Sand opposite, pointing out the 
main eutrance to the East Scheld. 
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THE NEW SAND lies to the north-eastward of the Banjart, ina dis 


‘tion of N. by W. and S. by E.; it is 32 miles Jong, and about one.mile 


across its broadest part. Some part of this sand is said nearly to become 
cry at low water, and over other parts are 6 and 9 feet; its southern point 


| is 1; mile from the west point of Schouwen, and its northern end 43 miles. 
"There is a pasage between it and the Banjart 2 ofa mile wide, wath 3 and 
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4 fathoms water in it, called the Velt. 

THE HIDE runs in a similar direction to the New Sand. Its south- 
ern extremity lies about N. by W. ap the high sand hill on Schowen, 
distant 1 mile; it thence extends N. 2 VW. 2y miles, becoming broader 
as it advances to the northward. it neat dries, and has between it and 
the New Sand a channel called the New Deep, in which are from 2 to 4_ 
fathoms : the course through it is about S. &. E.2 E. There is a passage ~ 
to the southward of these sands between them and the shere, with'from 
2% to 5 fathoms water. 

THE OOSTER, or East Bank. The outermost point of this bank lies 
to the E. N. Eastward of the northern part of ths Hide Sand; fromowhich 
itis distant one mile, with 2 fathoms upon it: it thence extends, some- 
what in a Circular direction, toward the Island of Goeree, becoming 
broader and shallower as it approaches the Springer, a aia y sand, which it 
joins. The general direction of the Ooster is about E. by S, ; its length, 
from the point to where it unites with the Springer, is 5 miles.. 

The Springer xuns in a N. N. Westerly direction above two miles, 
and forms the boundary of a channel, which runs between it and the 
western end of Goeree; from which island a shoal runs full 3 miles, 
ending in a point to the northward of the Springer. ‘This channel. is 2a 
mile wide, and called the Kivitsen, used only by small vessels on account 
of its shallow water, there being in some places only 8 or 9 feet. 

Between the Hide and Qoster is the main entrance to Browershaven, 

and, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BANKS FROM WEST CAPPEL TO THE HOOK OF HOLLAND. 3 


and called the Keel, within which are from_3 to 9 fathoms. 3 buoys are | between the Scheld and the Maas. We now proceed to notice the one 


generally placed in the Keel, to mark ‘the channel; they lie nearly E. 
and W. from each other, the western one being near the Hide Sand, the 
eastern one on the edge of the Ooster, and the fair way buoy nearly mid- 
way between them. 

THE HINDER is a long bank lying to the northward of the island of 
Goeree, and dividing the channel to Hellevoet Sluys into two parts, that 
to ,the southward being called Goeree Gat, that to the northward Quax 
Deep ; at the entrance to the former is a bar which runs quite across 
from the sand to the island, over which are 14 or 15 feet water; but 
inside the water becomes much deeper; the water shoals gradually 
toward the Hinder ;, the direction of the Hinder is about E. by S., its 
length 8 miles, its breath increasing to the eastward toward Voorn 
Island; its western point bears from the N. W. point of Goeree about N, 
ZW. distant 2 miles, and its eastern part approaches within } of a mile 
of Voorn. 

THE QUAX DEEP is generally frequented by small vessels ; it runs 
in between the West Poel, a sand which stretches out N. W. 4 W. above. 
2 miles from the N. W. part of Voorn Island, and the Hinder; in this 
channel are 2 fathoms. On the West Poel are from 2 fathoms to 2 feet, 
it regularly becoming shallow as it nears the island Voorn; the northern 
edge of the West Poel runs along E.3S., and forms the southern limits 
of the entrance to the Maas River; its: northern entrance, or Hook of 
Holland, is a mile and quarter from the opposite Jand; the Hondt 
Plaat is a bar which ruins across the entrance, part of which dries at low 
water; the river is narrow and intricate, and not to be ventured into 
without a pilot; there are several buoys which mark out the passage ; the 
situations of which are frequently changed, as the bar shifts. 

These comprehend al! the inner shoals or banks, which are distributed 


or north-east banks, which are, the North Bree, the Schar, the Bree, the 
Middle, and the Stone Bank. ss 

THE NORTH BREE, is a narrow bank of 9 or 10 fathoms water; 
lying ina N. E. by E. aad S. W. by W. direction, about 6 miles; its 
N.E. end lies directly N. N. W. from the high sand hill on Schowen 
nearly 16 miles; its S. W. extremity N. W.2.N. from the same place 
distant 152 ee there are 16,17, and 18 fathoms on each side. 

THE SCHAR isa bank, apparently a kind of continuation of the 
the North Bree, and lying s a direction between that and the Hinder, 
but its extent has not been ascertained; at that part of it which lies N« 
N. W. from West Cappel, distant 17 miles, there are 11 fathoms over it, 
just within that are 13 fathoms, and a little way to the northward are 15 . 
fathoms, deepening as you get farther to the northward to 2% and 23 
fathoms. 

THE BREE, by some called the Outer Stone Bank, is 33 miles to the 

southward of the Schar, and is a narrow bank of from 6 to 8 fathoms 
water, running in a N. N. E. and 8. S. W. direction, its length being 
about 5 miles ; the middle of it, in 6 fathoms water, lies N. by W. from 
West Cappel, distant 131 miles: from this, in a north-westerly direction, 
toward the Schar, will be found 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 15, and 13 fathoms, 
- THE MIDDLE BANK is also a narrow ridge, whose western extre- 
mity bears directly north from West Cappel distant 11 miles, it thence 
extends in a circular form to the north-eastward about 11 miles, and has 
7 and 8 fathoms over it; near its edges are 12, 13, 15, and 16 fathoms, 94 
miles inside the Bree* Bank, and nearly midway between the Bree and 
North Stone Banks, 

THE STONE BANKS are two ridges, divided into the North and 
South Stone Banks, lying in the direction of E, iat N. and W. by S.; the 

northern 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM OSTEND TO FLUSHING. 


worthern extremity of the North Stone lies with Middleburgh-steeple just 
open to to the eastward of East Cappel, distant from the latter 84 miles 
bearing 5.4 E.; the southern end bears from East Cappel N. N. W. 

W. distant 9 miles; this bank is no where above 4a mile wide, 2 rile 
from its northern point 3 and 4 fathoms will be rpg to the westward 
of this is a shallow part of not more than 12 or 14 feet, it then deepens 
again to three fathoms ; the northern end of the South Stone Bank is dis- 
tant 2 miles from the southern end of the North Stone Bank, between 
them are from 4 to 7 fathoms, through which the largest ships may pass, 
the ieading mark being Middleburgh tall round steeple on with the first 
black hillock to the northward of Domburgh, bearing S.S. E.; or East 
Cappel 8. 8S. E. 2 E.; or West Cappel directly south; these marks lead 
about 1 a mile from the end of the North Stone Bank in 6 and 7 fathoms. 

The South Stone Bank is 14 mile long, its northern end lies N. N: W. 4 
N. trom West Cappel, distant 8 miles, and its southern end N. N. W.2 
W. about the same distance ; over this bank are from 1: to 3 fathoms. 
The windmill which stands to the westward of West Cappel, just touching 
the eastern part of the sand bill, which forms the west face of the island 
of Walcheren, then appearing in one, bearing S. S, E. 4 E. will carry you 
clear to the southward of this shoal in 7 fathoms water. Walcheren Road 
is formed by the Stone Banks to the northward, and the Banjart, Que- 
rons, and Caloo to the southward ; it is sometimes called the Stone Deep, 
and has good anchorage, with a bottom of sand and muda, in from 8 to 12 
fathoms. 

The space between the Querons and Banjart is commonly named the 
Domburgh Fiats, and has from 5 to 7 fathoms, clay and sand; the Scone- 
véelde is the deep water between the Raens and small Banks, and the 
White Bank and Wascall’s Rabs, having very regular soundings, deepen- 
ing gradually from the Southern Bank to 16, 17, and 18 fathoms, and as 
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regularly decreasing to 10 and 8 fathoms, toward the ten-fathom ridge, 
from whence it again deepens to 19 and 17 fathoms, in which latter depth 
you will be near the White Bank; the Blankenberg Flats is that space 
extending from the Wendune Bank to the entrance of the Swin of Sluys, — 
and is ‘bounded by the Rypt Hart Sand; this comprehends the West 
Deep in which the soundings are very reguiar, and from 4 to 7 fathoms) 
generally mud. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from OSTEND to the 
RIVERS SCHELD, MAAS, &c. 

STEND TO SLUYS.—In proceeding from Ostend for the Swin of 
Sluys, keep along shore, within the Hart Sand, in 4 or 5 fathoms, 

until you come near to Blankenburg, then stand off to the north eastward, 
and when you find yourself to the eastward of Blankenberg, you may 
keep more in shore agam, and proceed near it, in 5, 4, or 3 fathoms, 
until you come to the buoy of the Predermark, which, in going into the 
Swin, must be left on the larboard side. Between Ostend aud Sluys 
there is but one spire-steeple, which stands near the latter place, witha 
square steeple betwixt them, when the spire steeple comes between two 
sand hills, and the square steeple on with a large saad hill, which lies te 
the eastward of the others, with a windmill standing between, you will be 
abreast of the buoy on the Predermark ; the town of Sluys bears from the 
buoy S. by E.; from the buay you must steer right in fer the bluff part of 
Cadsand, your course in being nearly S. E. and then along shore to the 

southward : from the buoy to the town of Sluys are nearly 4 miles, 

WIELINGE CHANNEL TO FLUSHING,—If coming from Ostend 
Road to the northward of the Wendune Banks, endeavour to bring 
Blankenberg-steeple to bear about S. E. steer with it in that direction, 
until you are 4 or 5 miles off; if the latter distance, ap E. ¢ S. course 
wilt 
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will take you direct over Blankenberg Flats, and through the Wielinge 
to Flushing ; but great caution will be requisite, on account of the 2 
shoals, the French and English Poels, which lie in this track, and whose 
exact positions we are not well acquainted with. 

The present leacing mark through the Wielinge for Flashing is the high 
spire steeple of Flnshing on with a new erected beacon, bearing E. 3 S, 
with this mark, you may safely proceed until you are abreast of the west- 
ern part of Cadsand, in trem 44 to 7 fathoms, then open the beacon either 
to the northward or southward of the steeple to avoid the Ridge or Mid- 
dle-ground, which stretches from that part of the island, over which are 
only 23 fathoms, and having cleared it, edge to the southward to avoid 
the Elboog which dries at low water, and steering on toward the town, 
yon may anchor in 9, 10, or 12 fathoms water. 

ff sailing from eave or through the Inner Wielinge, bring Flushing 
Steepie to bear E.} 8. it will then be open to the southward of the 
beacon, and’ will lead between the Predermark ard the French Poel : 
you will thus cross a flat of 2f and 3 fathoms. 

THE DEURLOO CHANNEL TO FLUSHING.—The fair way for 
coming in from sea to the Denrloo Channel lies between the shoal, ealled 
Thornton’s Ridge on the White Bank, and Wascall’s Rabs, with West 
Cappel bearing 8. E. by E.; Middleburgh Steeples being. midway be. 
tween West Cappel Church and the Sand hills. In this track, after cross. 
ing the West Bank in 8 or 9 fathoms, you will not have less than 12 
fathoms, till you reach the ‘Yen-fathom Ridge in the Schonévelde, within 
which, in the deep gully, vessels may anchor in a convenient berth for 
watching the road, petting underway, or for communicating with the 
cruizers, having 14 fathoms, with East Cappel just open to the northward 
of Domburgh, Middleburgh Steeples in the hollow of the two first white 
aand bills, west of West Cappel ; and Bruges Steeples two-thirds, or not 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE DEURLOO CHANNEL 
quite so much, from Leiswegan to Heyste, West Cappel bearing E, S. EF. . 


and Leiswegan S.S. W. 

In coming to the Deurloo Channel, between the Droog Raen and Rassens, 
you may, so soon as you make Walclieren, bring West Cappel a sail’s 
breadth open to the northward of the high sand hills, bearing 8. E. by E 
= E. proceed in that direction until Heyste and Bruges-steeples come in 
brie. the buoys will then be your best guide. IF the buoys, which were 
laid down on each side during the war, should continue, they will suffici- 
ently mark out the course you are to pursue, witich should be about mid- 
channel; but if these should be removed, proceed as before directed, 
toward West Cappel, until the steeples ak Bruges appear 4-5ths of the 
distance from Leiswegan towards Heyste ; then making proper allowance 
for the tide, steer S. by E, 2 E, until the S. E, mill at Elushing comes on 
with the small steeple, which is to the southward of the large steeple, and 
bears S. E. 3 E.; keep it in this direction, which will lead abreast of 
Dyckshocks Signal-post, then steer direct for Flushing, and anchor as be- 
fore directed, taking care to avoid the western end of Callot, where a 
buoy is piateln about 4 a mile to the southward of the jetties. 

In working in, you gould tack on the North side of the channel, wher 
the above mill becomes twice its apparent breadth open to the south- 
ward of the great steeple, and on the South side, when the mill appears 
midway between the small steeple above mentioned, and another small 
steeple to the southward of it, (these little steeples being but little above 
the tops ef the houses) it will then be on with a white mark in the wall 
of the town. 

If coming from the southward for the Deurloo Channel, and the wea- 
ther is clear, you may run along the Vlaake Raen in 6,7, andl 8 fathoms, 
keeping Bruges Steeples full two-thirds from Heyste exe Leiswegan, 
until West Cappel Church appears a sail’s breadth open to the north 

ward 


THE BOTKIL CHANNEL, EAST GAT, LAND DEEP, AND VEER GAT. 


ward of the high sand hills, bearing nearly S. E. by E. 2 E. then steer 
toward it in any direction, and proceed to the anchorage as before directed. 
There is ahbuoy on each end of the Calot Bank. 

If desirous of going up the Scheld,-you must procure a pilot for that 
river. 

THE BOTKIL.—To sail for Flushing through the Botkil Channel, 
you may steer with West Cappel between the S. E. by E. and S.E, accord- 
ing as you have the wind and tide, and when you make the island plain, keep 
a large beacon (the southernmost that stands withm West Cappel) open and 
shut within the high sand hill, steering thus between the Rassens and the 
Caloo-sands, until you get close in with the shore ; in the outer part of the 
_ channel are 15 or 16 feet; you must then steer along shore, within a 

cabie’s length of it ;. the shore is steep, and the north side of the Rassens 
is flat ; in the inner payt of the channel there are 5 and 6 fathoms; you 
must continue fo steer close along the shore, to avoid Souteland-fiats and 
the Geer, which has a black buoy on its extremity, and almost dries. It 
begins near the mill, and ruvs along parallel to the land almost as far as 
Dyckhocks Signal ; when you liave advanced thus far, and are to the 
eastward of the Geer, you may run on to the southward near the shore for 
-Flushiag Road. 

THE EAST GAT.—Coming from the northward for Wlushing, and 
intending to ge through the East Gat, you must bring West Cappel to 
bear 8. 2 E.; by steering for tho steeple in this direction, you will see 
West Cappel-beacon* in one with the steeple, before you get the length 
of the Stone Bank; sheuld the steeple be open of the beacon when they 
are first seen, they must be brought on with each other as soon as possible. 


* During the late war this Beacon was taken down, but it either is or 
will be re-erected. 
X2 
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With these marks on, you will go over the Stone Bank in 5 fathoms; 
witi the steeple open of the beacon either way, you will have less water ; 
being over tlis bank you will immediately deepen your water to 12 or 14 
fathoms, and by continuing to steer in with the aforesaid marks on, you 
will pass through the East Gat, between the Caloo and the Querons 
Banks in 33 and 4 fathoms ; when you have got close in with the shore, | 
you may steer along it to Flushing, agreeable to the former directions. 
THE LAND DEEP isa narrow channel formed between the Querons 
and tlie shore, through which small vessels frequently pass to and from the 
Veer Gat; it is about 3 of a mile wide, and has two fathoms water in it. 
THE VEER GAT.—Vessels coming from sea and bound for Camp- 
veer, should, to avoid the east end of the Stone Bank, bring West Cappel 
Steeple on with the S. W. part of the Table Sand-hill, bearing S.S. W. 
and keep it so nntil the spire steeple of Middleburgh appears midway be- . 
tween those of Domburgh and fast Cappel, which wil! lead between the’ 
Banjart and Querons; in this direction you will ‘proceed over the Dom- 
burgh Flats, leaving the buoy of the Kisgens and Banjart Inoys on the 
larboard side, until you get into 6 ana 7 fathoms water; proceed in that 
depth till you reach the black buey of the Onrust, which lies at the point 
of the sand in 2 fathoms water, leave this to the larboard; there isa kind 
of hogshead buoy placed on a sand which runs cif the island; this you 
will pass om yeus starboard, and take great caré the ficod tide does not 
sect you over to the Room Pot; when you have passed the hogshead buoy 
turn toward the shore, by which you wiil avoid the Rom Pell, a small 
sandy knowi, about 2 cables’ length from the shore. ‘Phe long-mark for 
the Veer Gat is the old church of Campveer, which has a flat tower, just 
open of Sconce Point; the thwart mark is Middieburgh-steeple on with 
Sconce Point. The three buoys in the Veer Gat lie in the middle of the 
channel, but the best passage is between them'and the island; between — 


the’ 
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the first and second buoys are 2 and 24 fathoms; between the second and 
third bnoys, 4, 5,.and 6 fathoms, and. between the third. buoy and the 
heads, 6 and 7 fathoms. 

The Scotsman is a sand bank lying between the Onrust and’ the Island, 

with two black buoys upon.it ; the leading mark between the Onrust and’ 
the Scotsman is, the prisoner’s steeple or the mill, on with the tower on 
the pier head; the long-mark for the north end of the Scotsman is East 
Cappel Steeple on with the third jetty, from Sconce Point, and the thwart 
mark is Middleburgh Steeple on with the Farmhouse which stands below. 
the town. There isa black buey.on each end of this sand, which must 
he left-on the starboard side ; when you have passed the seeond buoy, 
you may steer for Campveer, and anchor. off the town in 8, 64, or 5 fa-~ 
thoms ; the leading marks, after you have passed the 2 black bnoys 
which lie on the bar, are the two steeples which beleng to the fortifica- 
tion, on with each other, or keep the southernmost one, which has a round 
top, alittle open tothe eastward of the other, which has a square one ; 
either of these marks will lead you clear of the south-east end of the 
‘Scotsman, and up to Campveer. 
_ In order to direct ships up to Sconce Point in the night time, there isa 
light placed below the Point, with a blind fixed before it in such a man- 
ner as to prevent your seeing it when you are in the proper channel; if 
you have a turning wind, you. must observe, thaf, as soonas the light 
appears, when you are standing either way, you must tack ; at the upper 
buoy,the channel is very narrow, and only 12 feet in it. 

If you intend, when at sea, to go through the Room Pot for Zirezee, 
you may either pass through the Velt, at the back of the Banjart or over, 
the Domburgh Flats; the Velt is a channel 3 a mile wide, and formed by 
the Banjart and New Sand, in it are 21, 3, and 4 fathoms, the mark 


“0p if 
throngh it bemg the west point of Schowen, S. 8..E. 4S. and. having 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO CAMPVEER, AND BROWERS HAVEN. bye 


come near to the west point, proceed in 4 and 3 fathoms, and passing~ 


~ the buoy on the tail of the Banjart, you will be in Room Pot. 


In going over the flats of Domburgh you must, when you have passed’ 
the buoy on the Risgens or the Banjart, steer about E.S. E. for the buoy 


/ on the Pole of the Onrust, then leaving all the black buoys at a distance- 


on the larboard@ side, proceed about ¥ a mile distant from the land’ of 
Schowen; but the sands are here frequently shifting, and render it 
indispensably necessary to take a pilot. 

BROWERS HAVEN.—There are three passages or entranees. to 
Browers Haven; namely, the New Deep, the Keel, and Kivitsen. ‘The 
New Deep is the southern channel, and its least depth is 21 fathoms, but: 
in the Keel, which is the principal’ channel, there are 3} and 4 fathoms. 
To run into. the New Deep, the course is nearly $8.8. E.3 E. in whiclt 
direction, having got to the southward of the Hide Sand, you may turn. 
north-easterly and run along shore by the lead. 

To sail. through the Keel, bring Reniste Steeple nearly S. E. and on, 
with the-easterumost of the high sand hills, keep this mark on until the 
steeple of Outdorp, which is a white spire standing on the island of: 
Goeree, comes on with ithe steeple of Goeree-Church. ‘The latter mark 
will lead you in, until you come near to the second buoy, or should there. 
be no buoys, until Bommene comes a; little open to the northward of 
Oxtail or Ostesteers, a point of Schowen, which lies a little fo the west- 
ward of Browers Haven ;. this mark will. lead you all the way to Browers. 
Haven. The channel is wide, deep,and convenient for large ships; if you 
have occasion to turn to windward in it, stand a considerable way on eacli. 
side of the outermost and second buoys, but to the southward of them is 
the deepest and best channel. The third buoy, which has a tail on it, lies 
on the point of a sand which runs off from the Kast Bank, and therefore 
you must go to the southward of it;, the Schowen shore is alf along very 

. : steep :. 


‘“GOEREE GAT, QUAX DEEP,.AND ENTRANCE TO THE MAAS, 


northward of Goeree Steeple ; in turning ever the bar, you may stand to 
the northward till Outdorp Church just touches the beacon, and to the 


“steep: in the shoalest part, which is in the Gat, between the west end of 
‘the East Bank and the Hide Sand, there are 3} fathoms ; 
parts there are from 4 to '10 fathoms. 

The third or most northerly channel is the Kivitsen, which runs‘in he- 

’ tween the Springer and West Head, in it are from'9 to 5 fathoms.; it is 
chiefly used by small vessels; to the southward of the Springer, and in 
‘the fair way of this channel, isa shoal of two fathoms. 

HELLEVOET SLUYS has two entrances, the southern one running 
along the side of the island of Goeree, and thence named Goeree Gat, the 
-northern one between the Hinder Sand and the ae Poel of Voorn, and 
‘ealled Quax Deep. 

_ GOEREE GAT.—Vessels coming from‘the westward or northward for 
Hellevoet Sluys, may endeavour to bring the square steeple of the Briel 
4E, 2S. or the steeple of Geeree Church S.-E. by E.; either of these will 
‘earry them up to‘the bar. 

The bar of Goeree Gat stretches ‘right across the ‘entrance, from the 
island to the Hinder, over which at low water are only 14 and 15 feet, the 
water being deeper near the island than the Hinder, where it shoals gra- 
dually.; Zirczee Church en with the west part of Schowen Island, is the 
‘mark for the western part :of the bar, and:when Reniste Church comes on 
“with the west part of the above island, you will be within it. 

To sail in, bring Goeree Church on_ with the beacon, bearing S. E. 
-by E, this will lead you over the bar; observe thata light is exhibited 
in the night time -on the steeple of this church; when over the bar, 
your depth of water will encrease to 3, 4,6, and 7 fathoms, continue 
‘to run along shore about E,S. E. 3 E, and take care to avoid a spit which 
stretches from the shore, called Slim Hook; from thence to Hellevoet 
‘Sluys the course is S. E. } E. about 4 miles; in this passage you must 
ebserve, with flood tide, to keep the mill a sail’s breadth open to the 
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southward until you have brought Goeree-steeple about half a cable’s 
leagth open to the soutuward of the beacon, or until Goeree-steeple comes 
on with the farm house which stands to the southward of the beacon. 
There is anchorage off Goeree Town in from 4 to 6 fathoms water. 
QUAX DEEP.—This channel is sheal, and frequently by small vessels 
from Hellevoet Sluys to the Maas, the leading mark through, is the clump 


-of trees which stands to the northward of Hellevoet Heads, just open to 


the northward of Quax Farm in running through, as soon as you draw 
near the land, run along the shore antil you reach Hellevoet Pinay where 
you may George in 42, 5, or 6 fathoms, muddy ground. 

THE ENTRANCE TO THE RIVER MAAS which ans to Rot- 
terdam, lies in latitude 51° 55’ N. and has a bar across; ruaning from the 
West Poel of Voorn to the Hook of Holland, there are ‘several buoys 
placed to mark its channel, the outermost of wkich lies in 3 fathoms, with 


Goeree Steepie S. W.i W., the Briel Steeple S. E. by E. Gravesande 
‘Church E, N. E. 2 E 


. and the northern end of the North Stone Bank 
W.1N. distant 241 miles, Vessels bound up the Maas, must take a pilot. 
‘TIDES. The Times of High Water, at the full and change of: the 
moon, are as follow : s 
At Calais. 11h. 30m.; Gravelines 11h. 45m.; Dunkirk 11h. 45m. ; 
Nieuport 12h. i5m.; Ostend 12h. 20m.; Flushing 1h. 0.; Ternguse 2h, 
15m.;, Bathz 3h. 15.; Antwerp 4. 25m.; Campveer ih. 30m.; the 
Keel 2h-0m.; Browershayen 2h. 50m ; Hellevoet Sluys 2h. 40m. Briel 
3h. Om. ‘ 
The rise of the tides on the eoast of Flanders is very irregular, and 
much dependant upon the moon's age, and the strength and direction of 
gales of wind; thus with easterly winds they will rise and fall 3 or 4 feet 
more ~ 
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more than with westerly winds; in general they wilbat the end of 3 hours 
flood have riser one-third; that is, if the tide commonly rises 13 feet at 
hight water; at half flood it will only have risen 4 feet above the low 
water mar k; between the third and fifth hour the rise becomes very con- 
siderable, and from the sixth hour it gradually diminishes. 

The eb) tide fallshalf its quantity between 3 and 34 hours after high 
water; it then falls gradually to the fifth hour, and during the last hour 
of ebb its decrease will scarcely be perceptible. 

With spring tides the stream, runs from 31 to 42 knots, and with 
neaps from ¢ to 3 knots; the general direction of the stream is cast 


and west, the first of the flood inclining toward the shore, and the first of 


the ebb towards the offing. 

At the entrance of the Scheld the current runs in the direction of the 
warious channels, except where there is deep water over the banks. Both 
flood and eb will continue ranning in the offing full 2 or 3 hours after it 
is high or low watcr on the shore, a circumstance, which, in crossing the 
banks, should be particularly atteaded to; therefore the time of high 
water must be calculated without attending to the currents, or you may 
mistake for the time ef higl water the period when it has fallen 4, 5, or 6 
, feet on the banks. 

At the Botkil and East Gat of West Cappel the first of the flood sets to 
the southward, and the middle and after parts right inwards, through the 
East Gat; the first of the ebb sets vei'y strongly to the northward, and the 
middle and after parts set right out through the east entrance. When 
‘the flood begins to run at sea, it is the first of the ebb in the East Gat ; 
and when the ebb begins to run at sea, it is the first of the flood in the 
east entrance, 
the flood sets strongly to the southward, the middle part S. E., and the 
latter part right in, through the channel; the ebb setsin contrary directions, 


At the outer buoys of the Deurloo Channel the first of 


TIDES ON THE COASTS OF FLANDERS AND HOLLAND. 


In the Keel and off Goeree Gat the stream continues to run in the ofing 
until halfpast four; soon after the flood has begun to run without the 
Gat, it begins to run in to the same, 

Before the Banks of Schowen and Goeree the tide turns about with the 
sun. ‘The after flood sets into the channels, and then bends to the south- 
ward till the running ef the ebb. But the ebb runs right out to sea, and 
the first flood sets a short time to the northward. 

By attending to the current, when off the coast of Holland in calm 
weather, and ont of sight of land, it may easily be perceived, whether you 
are to the northward or southward of the Maas; for to the northward of 
the Maas the stream of flood turns about with the sun, but to the south- 
ward against the sun, till the last quarter tide, and then sets in towards 
the land, 


From the MAAS to the TEXEL. 


ESCRIPTON OF THE COAST.—From the Hook of Holland to 
the Texel the land is level and low, but abounding every where with 
small white sand hills, and the coast is so clear, that you may run along it 
ail the way in 5 or 4 fathoms; -the land contiguous to the coast is distin- 
guished by the following towers, churches, lights, and beacons. 
Gravesunde lies about N. £. from the Hook of Holland, and formerly 
hada spiral'steeple, which is now pulled down; near Gravesande is 
Hogewoerd, Monster, and Ter Heide; 4 miles to the N. Eastward of 
Gravesande you will see, abont 14 mile inland, the square steeple of Loos- 
duyen, having a small turret upon it, and near the shore a white sand hill, 
rathet more elevated than the others ; almost 4 miles from the Loosduy- 
nen, but near the shore, is Sehbvehiigen: a small town with one church 
and little spire steeple, the land about it appearing in little hummocks ; 3 
this place may readily be known by the steeples of the Hague, which vi 
situate 


situated 21 iin in Tand, one of them is large and square, with a spire on 
its top ; 7} miles beyond Scheveningen is Katwyk-aau-Zee, lying on the 
edge of the shore, distinguished by one large church, with a small spire 
steeple ; a little to the soutiiward is a fire-beacon, appearing at sea like a 
steeple; between Scheveningen and Katwyk, the steeples of Wasfenaar, 
Valkenburg, and Katwyk Binnen will be seen; a little to the northward 
of Katwyck-aan-Zee is tie entrance of the canal which runs to Leyden; 
nearly 3 miles beyond Katwyk is Neordwyk-aan-Zee, having a square 
steeple and small spire; just to the southward of Noordwyk is a fire- 
beacon ; about a mile in laad is Noordwyk. Binnen, having a church with 
a square steeple and a beacon uponit, there is also a small tower appa- 
rently standing on the middle of the church; 22 miles to the N. Eastward 
is Noordwykerout, situated 12 mile in land; there is also a small place 
farther northward, but nearer the coast, called Langevelder, Kapel; 
Zandvoort is about $4 miles from Noordwyk, and has a tall spire steeple 
and fire-beacon near it; when yon are opposite this place you, will see a 
Jarge house with a barn close to it, and to the southward a hiummock, 
appearing somewhat like a beacon; sand bills continne all along the shore. 
Abort 8 miles beyond Zandvoort is Wyck-aan-Zee, having a church with 
a square steeple, and a sand hill is close by the shore, which appears 
higher than any of the other land thereabout. When tlic steeple and this 
sand hill are in a line with each other, the former seems to stand on the 
Jatter like a light-house ; the land here appears double, with white sand 
hills somewhat higher than the land to the southward ; it is distinguishable 
when coming in from the sea, by Haarlem Church, which stands at some 
distance inland, with a spire steeple in the middle of it; also by Bever- 
wyck, which standé 6 miles to the northward of Haarlem, with a spire 
steeple, high and somewhat bluff, 

Seven miles and % from Wyck-aan-Zee is Egmond-aan-Zee, the land 


THE COAST FROM THE HOOK, OF HOLLAND TO THE TEXEL. 


Sil 


between bending in a little circularly; Wyck-aan-Zee has a bluff square 


steeple and two fire-beacons or lighthouses by it : the adjacent land is low, 
with some scattered sand hills; inland you will perceive the 3 churches of 
Egmond Binnen, Egmond op-de-Hoef, and Hyloo, one of these being 
large ; 4} miles inland, stands the city af Alkmaar. 

About 2 leagues to the northward of Egmond-aan, Zee, | is Camperdown 
or Schoorldown, the highest land on the Datch coast, it being a large sand 
down iu latitude 52° 44’ which at a distance appears in hummocks, and 
may be seen in clear weather when in 14 fathoms water, at the distance 
of 20 miles, 

The churches of Schrool, Groet, and Kamp lie adjacent, and to the 
northward, $ miles from Egmond, is the town of Petten, whose church 
exhibits the appearance cf a barn, when viewed from either the southward 
or northward, but when abreast ef it, the steeple is pointed, and seems 
to be built in the middie of the church; Petten appears in hummocks, and 
has-several mills about it. Close to the town is a sand-hill, upon which 
you will see a Jarge building like a light-honse ; 3% miles to the northward 
of Petten is a knoll witha buoy upon it, lying near the shore, and called _ 
the Polder: it has two fathoms on it; 4 leagues to the northward of 
Petten is Kyckdnyn, which is a high white sand hiil, near it is a fort and 
light-house ; the land between Petten and Kyckduyn is composed of small 
sand hills, appearing at a distance like detached hummocks ; inland is the 
church of Calandscog. ; 

Abeut 1 mile beyond Kyckdayn is a point of land, upon which stands 
a small battery, from tlience the coast turns directly eastward to the 
Helder; between this battery and the town stands a large fortress. 

The Texel Island lies to the northward of the Heider, its southern part 
being distant 3 miles; it has a low appearance, and like the coast we have 
described, abounds with sand hillocks; on it are 4 churches, three of these 

have 
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have steeples, the fourth is without one, and roofed with blue slates. The 
‘Texel Island is about 11 miles long, its southern part 43 miles broad, but 
towards its northern extremity it becomes narrower; between the Hel- 
der and this island is the great and much-frequented channel leading to 
the Zuyder Zee; before its entrance lie the extensive and dangerous 
sands called the Haaks, which divide it into several channels, of these the 
southern ones are the most frequented, and the only ones fit for large ships. 

The entrance to the Texel bears from Orfordness E. $ N. distant 42 
leagues, from Yarmouth E. by S. 36 leagues, and from the Hook of 
Holland N, E. 1 N, 29 leagues. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS fro om the MAAS tothe TEX EL, 


N sailing from the southward for the Texel, yon may keep along shore 
in 4,5, 6, and 8 fathoms, or deeper water regulated by your distance; 
there is no danger ip your way until you reach the Polder, which lies so 
near the shore that it may easily be avoided : a N.E. course will bring you 
to the entrance of the Helder; but vessels coming from seaward or the 
English shore, should endeavour to fall in with the Camperdown Hills, 
which, as before observed, is the highest part of the whole coast, and 
strangers should be particularly carefnl not to mistake Kyckduyn for 
Camperdown, lest they should fall in with the Haak Banks before they 
are aware of them, for these are steep to and dangerous ; having therefore 
made sure of Camperdown, they may safely stand in toward the land, 
and run on in 7, 6, and 5 fathoms, only steering clear.on_ the outside of the 
Polder, which is situated between Petten and Calandsoog, and as they 
approach Kyckduyn they will see 2 small beacons which are erected on 
the sand-downs, these brought in one serve as a leading mark to the outer 
~buoy, or by night, keep the light at Kyckduyn about N, E. and it will run 
you in, mid-channel, between the buoy and the shore. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE MAAS TO THE TEXEL, 


In approaching the Haaks from the westward, great care is Ranney ‘te 
avoid coming too near them, for they are steep to, shifting suddenly from 
deep to shallow water, and many vessels have been wrecked for want of 
proper precaution; it is therefore adviscable not to get into less than 11 
or 12 fathoms water, and when in that depth, endeavour to round the 
sands either to the northward or southward. 

The Haaks are very dangerous sands, composed of many patches, which 
are frequently shifting, and have several channels between them; the 
southern chaanels now in use are the Schulpe Gat or Inner Channel, and 
LandDeep. | 

THE SCHULPE, or SOUTH GAT, lies along the shore ; its entrance 
opposite the outer buoy being not less than 14 mile wide, but becomes 
very narrow as it approaches the Helder, where it takes the name of the . 
Drempel; the larboard side of this channel is pointed out by 6 black 


buoys, all lying on the inner edge of the South Haaks ; the outer buoy lies 


in 24 fathoms, with the Vour Plat, or look-out of Kyckduyn, N. E, by E.. 
31 miles; the second buoy bears from the first N. E. 4 N. 3 of a mile; 
the third from, the second N, E. 3 N. a little more than that distance; 
the fourth from ne third N. E, iE. 1 mile; the fifth from the fourth 
N.E. by E, 3 E, 2 of a mile; and the sixth from the fifth E, N.E, at 
nearly 3 of a, mie there is ils a white buoy at Ouster Hooft, which 
lies E. ty N.iof a mile fromthe sixth black buoy; these buoys will 
direct yon through the Schulpe Gat; but supposing them removed from 
their stations, the mariner must take good care to round to the southward 
of the Haaks bringing. the south point of the Sand Dyck* about E. S, E. 
and when the Klyne Kaap, or Lower Beacon, appears at the foot of the 
oo 
* The Bollen of the Sand Dyck is high, and from the sea very cons 
spicuous. 
Kyckdaya. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING INTO THE TEXEL ROAD. 


Kyckduyn Light, or about a handspike’s ] length open to the northward of 
the light, you will then be near enough to the shore, and may sail with 
this mark on past the outer buoy ; but if you are from the northward, you 
must take care to avoid the southern end of that part of the Haaks called 
the Middle Rug, which you wil! readily effect, by getting the houses of 
Groete Keet south of Nol, to the southward of Keeter Flakte, keeping 
this mark on until you are near enough to the shore to clear the South 
Haaks ; the southern part of the Haaks is very flat, with from 19 to 27 
feet over it: having cleared the southern point of the Haaks, steer 
NN. E. until the steeple of Huisduyn appears to the northward of 
Kyckduyn, then N. BE. by N., taking care to double the point at Kyck- 
duyn, at 2a cable’s length distance, by which you will avoid the Zwem- 
mer ; then steer about E. N. E. toward the Drempel, keeping mid- 
ehannel, and clear of the 2 stony points as well as of the sand, which you 
will do by bringing the Horntje open of the stones at the battery point. 
At the point of Ouster Hooft lies a white buoy, which you leave on 
- your starboard side, The passage of the Drempel has 4 fathoms water 
in it; it is bounded on the castern side by the inshore sand, and to the 
westward by the Droge Bol, over.which are from 16 to 20 feet water. 
‘To the westward of that, and between the Droge Bol and Zwemmer, is 
a passage with from 21 to 26. feet; the mark through it is the eastern 
part of the Schouten Kaap, or Beacon, eastern part, just touching the 
western part of the Kleine Kaap, or Lower Beacon. In the Drempel 
the bottom is shells, which in the deepest places appear of a smaller size. 
THE LAND DEEP, or South West Gat, divides the southern Haaks 
into two parts, and is somewhat circuitous. The eastern part of the bank 
is named the South Haak, the outer or western part the Middle Rug; 
the passage between is from 4 to 3 of a mile wide, and was formerly 
smuch frequented by large ships, but the Schulpe Gat is now preferred. 
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This channei was pointed out by the foHowing buoys, but we have reason 
to believe they are now removed: 3 black buoys to be left to the larboard, 
the white buoy of the fairway to the starboard, the white buoy on the 
south end of the middle ov the starboard’ side, and’ the fourth and fifth 
black buoys on the Haaks on the larboard side; then the white buoy on 
the west side of the middle on the starboard; the sixth black buoy on 
the Haaks on the larboard side, and the white buoy on the north side of 
the middle on the starboard side: from abreast of the first black buoy to 
the third black buoy the course being about N. E, by NS then north, 
N. E., and E. by S., to the road. 
To Riabded itd this channel, should the buoys be gone, you will, 
as in approaching the Schulpe Gat, get the Sand Dyck to bear E. S. E., 
bringing the Westen on the Texel in one with Jan Stines Nol, steering 
N. Easterly, by which you will get the Westen round till it appears be- 
lind the Lootsman’s Duyn; still proceeding till the mill and steeple of 
Huisduyn come ia one, then sail E. N. E. till the mill appears between 
the steeple and the Kleine Kaap, when you may safely enter for the road. 
DUINKERS GAT.—There is a channel which separates the North 
from the South Haaks,. called Duinkers Gat; it is narrow, known and 
used’ only by the native fishermen, yet there appears not to be less water 
in it than 32 fathoms,. which is hear the middle of the passage. In order 
to enter the Duinkers Gat with the flood-tide, you should bring the steeple 


‘of the Hoorn Church;to the westward of Jonge Pieters Duyn, first steer- 


ing to the eastward, that you may not be driven, by-the northerly flodd, 
below: the ‘channel; then so as to get Huisduynen Mills next to the 
steeple, until the Hoorn Church is past, so far that it shews itself to the 
northward of Heuveltje, but take care that it does not come to the south- 
ward; then steer N. E. and E.N.E., bringing the Hoorn again slowly 
toward, and Jastly in a direct line with, the Heuveltje, so as to appear ou 

with 
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with the middle of it; keep it thus until Huisduynen Mill comes just 

' between the Kleine Kaap and the steeple, then steer S. E.and ELS. E. 
passing Huisduynen Mill until it appears twice as near to the Kleine Kaap 
as ta the Huisduynen Steeple; proceed thus till the Westen shews itself in 
the Heuveltje north of Lootsman’s Duyn, when you may safely enter 
without renning foul of the Middle Rug; keep the Huisduynen Marks on 
until the Steeple of the Helder appears over the battery. 

“The sonth side of the Duinker’s Gat is quite clear, but the northern 
side has many projecting points. The channel is narrowest where Huis- 
duynen Mill comes opposite to the steeple, until the Schouten Kaap comes 
abreast and to the northward of the lighthouse, where it begins to widen. 
By bringing a very conspicuous house at the New Deep to the northward 
of the town of Helder, you will go quite clear of the southerly part of 
the Northern Haak. 

To the northward of Duinker’s Gat isa swashway of 2 and 22 fathoms, 
used also by small vessels and fishermen; the leading mark through it is 
the Steeple of the Hoorn on with the Kuiveltje, and to the northward of 
Lootsmans Duyn. The northern part of the North Haak is called the 
Ezels, and has from 3 to 8 feet water over it. 

THE NORTH, or NEW GAT, is a narrow channel running along 
parallel to the Texel Island, bounded on-tle eastern side by the sandy flat 
called the Horse, and to the westward by the Ezels and North Haak ; it 
is buoyed on the Haak side, from its entrance to its southern part, with 
8 buoys; there isalso an outer buoy, which at present lies with the follow- 
ing marks: the Hoorn Church, full ia mile open to the northward of 
the Kaap; the Helder Mill, seen a little over the Downs; and the 
Schouten Kaap, a little open to the eastward of the Kleine Kaap: but 


as these buoys are frequently removed,. in consequence of the shifting of. 


the channel, to give a farther description of them will be useless. 


. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING INTO THE TEXEL ROAD. 


If desirous of going through the New, or Norih Gat, you shonld wait 


the coming up of the tide; then get the Steeple of the Hoorn Church a 
considerable way to the northward of the Texel Kaap, the former bear- 
ing S. E. by S.; and if the buoy should be removed from its present 
situation, you will readily pass to the northward of the Ezels, or northern- 
most part of the Haak: in this direction sail on towards the land, until 


you bring the Schouten.Kaap well open to the eastward of the Kleine 


Kaap, or until the Helder Mill disappears behind the Downs of the 
Texel; then steer S, S. W. keeping a little westerly, and not letting the 
Schouten Kaap come on with the Kleine Kaaps steer round to the west- 
ward, so that the’ Kaap shall appear 2 beams’ length farther from the 
Huisduynea’ Steeple, you will then have advanced so far that the Texel 
Kaap. begins to draw nearer to the east: but before the steeple comes in 
aline with the Kaap, the course must be directed 8, 4 E. keeping the 
Huisdiynen Marks on until de Westen appears just to ‘the northward of 
Lootsman’s Duyn; then steer 8. E. £ E. until Huisdeynen Mill comes 
opposite the flag-beain of the battery, altering your course to 8. E. by E. 
by which you will have the deepest water; take care not to bring the 
Westen to the eastward of Hoorn, or the second Duikdalf of the Stone 
Point in the New Deep beyond the Seaweed Head: -by these marks you 
may run along the Horse and over the Laan, never haying less than 16 feet 
water, The Laan isa long narrow bank, which runs across the channel 
from the Horse toward the Northern Haak. The passage nearest the 
Horse is nearly 3 of a mile wide, with 16 and 18 feet water; the bottom 
is composed of one and shells, of larger quality than those found in the 
Drempel, but in a less quantity. The Laan is above one mile in length, 
and has from 5 to 10 feet over it ; near its western end are 11, 15, and 20 
feet; in the North Channel are ae 4 to 6 fathoms ; in the Helder Road 
are 30 and 40 fathoms and upwards; the channel between the Texel and 
the Helder is nearly a mile broad. The 


* 


TIDES ON THE COAST OF HOLLAND. 


The Horse is along sandy beach, which lines the W. and S. W. part of 
the Texel, and forms one side of the New Deep; at its south-east end it 
bends inward to a kind of shallow bay of clay and mud, where beats and 


sloops may ran in, on the N. Eastern side of which is a good landing-~ 


~place.. About 2 miles from the Helder Pointis the New Deep. The 
course from Helder Road up the Texel Stroomis E. N. E.4 E.; and 
vessels frequently run to the anchorage to the eastward of Schans, 

With the wind strong to the W. or W. N. W. there is always a heavy 
and broken sea in the Texel Road ; andas the ground is exceedingly bad 
to hold an anchor, it is better to come to in deep water before you get 
upon the bank, in 10 or 12 fathoms, as here the ground is better, and you 
have to drag up the bank ; bat if you come to on the height of the ground, 
which is loose, you will drive off again inte deep water, and on shore upon 
the sand, before it is possible to bring wp, even with four anchors a-head 
the ground being nothing but soft nud. 

Large slfips cannot leave the ‘Texel by the Schulpe Gat, unless the wind 
blows from between the N. and E. by S.; but asit will always be found 
requisite to obtain a pilot, a farther description will be unnecessary. 

TIDES,—It is high water, full and change, at the Schulpe Gat and in 
the Texel Road at 8 o’clock,; in the Land Deep 81; Duainkers Gat 81; 
Koop-vaaerders Road 9 ; Oude Schild 97; Westereind 10; North Deep 8; 
to the northward of the ‘Haaks 9, 

The tides in the Texel usually rise four feet ; flood-tides generally 
run in the Schulpe Gat N,N. E., or inclined more to] N. E.; in the 
Land Deep they run first N. E. along the South Haaks as far as the 
Bree Wyd, aad from the Bree Wyd to the Helder East, through the 

- Texel Stroom N. E., through the Duinkers Gat, and as far as the eastern 
end of the Middle Rug N. N. E., where it joins the Land Deep in the 
Bree Wyd, and, as before observed, takes an east direction, In the 
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North Gat the flood comes up 3 hours later than in the Schulpe Gat, follow; 
ing the channel between the banks, till having passed the Laan, it joins 


the general stream and runs up castward to the Hoorntje ; this tide then 


turns N.N. E.and follows the course of the roads, while the flood at the 
New Deep turns to the south-eastward, through the Weiringer Balg. The 
ebb is commonly in the opposite direction to the flood, and runs with 
great force upon the Helder, although the flood still runs out of the North 
Gat, and is in direct opposition toit. The course of the curfents, and 
their different directions they take from the beginning to the end of the 
flood and ebb-tides, require the greatest attention, and cannot be attained 
witbout much practical knowledge ; in general the stream of tide follows 
the course of the banks, and is both strongest and longest where the 
water is deepest. At the Drempel the water never stands still, the flood 
and ebb succeeding each other immediately without intermission. These 
are all the gencral rules which can be given for the tides here, as the' pre- 
vailing winds and other local causes continue to influence their infux and 
atl and can be no way ascertained without absolute practice, 

Tn the offing, a little before half-flood, the stream sets directly into the 
Texel, and from about half-ebb to half-flood it se vba: Ras but the 
first of the flood, with the latter part of the ebb, sets nearly N. N. E. over 
the banks and out of the North Gat, and the latter part of - flood, with 
the first part of the ebb, sets nearly 8. S. E. over the South Bank, til 
nearly half-ebb. 

Along the coast of Holland, with the wind to the southward of west, 
there is no assistance from the ebb, in turning towards the Maas or beat- 
ing to windward, because, with such winds, these is ne ebb running by 
the shore. 
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From the TEXEL ‘to the SCAW. 


ESCRIPTION OF THE LAND.—The land to the N.-ward of the 
. Texel is low, and fronted by numerous small islands, whichin clear 
-weather are visible 4 or 5 leagues off at sea. 


upon the coast. Within this space-are the large rivers of the Ems, Jade, 
Weser, Elbe, and Eider; the last communicating by the Canal of Rends- 
burgh with the East Sea. Numerous sand banks surround the shores, some 
ef which ave particularly dangerous, and will be described hereafter, . 


From the TEXEL to the ELBE and WESER. 


HERE is a small and narrow passage close to the north end of the 
Texel Island for small craft, running between it and Vlieland, but 

‘by no means calculated for shipping. 
Viieland is a long narrow island running in an E. by S. direction nearly 8 
miles, on which are 2 beacons and a lig Ripe diy intended to direct vessels 

‘into the Vlie Stream. 

THE VLIE is encumbered with several sand banks at ‘its entrance, 
which divides it into 3 distinct channels, two being te the westward, and 


one toward the north-east ; the two former are the Stortemeike Gat, which 


runs in along the sifore, and the Hollepoort, which hes on the outside-of 


the Stortemelke, being divided from it by a long narrow saad, whose edge - 


is buoyed, and the extensive sand to the northward. This is the chief 
and best entran e tothe Wlie. The northern'passage is between the be- 


fore-mentioned sand and the banks to the eastward, called the Horse, : 


which stretches off the Isle of Schelling. 
To sail into the Vlie by the Hollepoort, yon should steer N. 


Between them and the main 
are various passages and channels leading to the different towns situated — 


E. by E, | from which the course into the road is S. S. W. . 4 


and E.N, E. keeping in from 8 to 9 fathoms water, until you get the mill . 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR THE VLIE: STREAM. 


between the 2 beacons on Vlieland, or Brandaris Tower and Lighthouse 
between the 2-beacons on Schelling Island, when you will be abreast of 
the ontermost buoy-of the Hollepoort ; but as these buoys were removed 
during the late war, we are uncertain whether they are yet replaced or 
retain their former situations: if this should be the case, you will leave all 
the black buoys to the-larboard and the white buoys to the starboard. 
Having gained the above situation, you are to take a §. E. by E. course 
with the first of the flood, but an E. S. E. with ¢ flood, as far as the white 
or fourth buoy ;~then steer $. E. and 8, E. by S. until you are within 1 of 
a cable's length of the beacon-on the starboard side, whichis erected upon 
the Karmelks Shoal, from whence a S. 8. W. direction will carry you to 
the road ; in this passage are never less, than 3 fathoms, which is between 
the 2d black-and ist white buoys. Give the 2d buoy a berth in passing, 
and observe that the flood drives directly toward the Schelling Island, and 
ebb the contrary. 

THE STORTEMLEKE GAT has but 15 feet.on the bar at low wa- 
ter. Vessels coming in-here from. sea‘should keep the smail beacon that 
stands near the shore, about two miles anda half to the westward of the 
lower beacon upon the Vlie, between the Lighthouse Down and the 
White Down to the westward of it, till close under the Jand. this brings 
them to 'the first swinging beacon, which is to the Jeft on the larboard side, 
The small beacon on the coast stands S. W. from this swinging beacon, 
and on with the west end of the White Down. 

When over the bar steer along shore, leaving the two swinging beacons 
and four black buoys on the larboard, and two white buoys on the star- . 
board side. Tie course up from the entrance to the first white buoy is 
nearly east 4 miles; then S. E. by E. halfa mile into the Viie Stream, 
Within the bar are 3 fathoms, and abreast. of the second beacon 5 

fathoms 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR THE RUSSIAN AND AMELANDER GATS: 


fattioms water; athwart the first black buoy are 6 fathoms, and the same 

depth to between the fourth black and second white baoys, where there 

are but 18 feet, although not far from thence are 9 and 10 fathoms: 
Between the two white buoys lies the entrance into the MONNEKE. 


| 
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SLOTE; to go into which, so soon as-you are past the first white buoy, | 


run close alongside the east end of the Wie Island, between it and the: 
Riggle Sand, upon the- north end of- which lies-the second white buoy.- 
After you have passed the end of the island, haul close round the point: 
W.and W, by S. till you eome before the town.. 

Almost abreast of this channel, but rather above it, upomthe east wall,. 
lie three black buoys,. just to the southward of Schelling Channel. The- 
northernmost: is called. the Riggle’s Buoy, the middle one the Kaper’s 
Buoy, and the southern one Caap and Mall Buoy.; this lies wita the: 
beacon and mill upon the Vlie im one. 

N.B. Be eareful, to avoid the Yzer (or Tron) Gat, whtich runs in be- 
tween the Hellepoort and Stortemelke Gat, as there is not any passage 
through. At the entrance of this gat is placeda swinging beacon witha 
eross upon it. J 

THE RUSSIAN GAT.—The: outermost’ buoy of! this gat lies in 8 fa-. 
thoms water; the thwart: mark is. Brandaris,.a handspike’s length to the 
southward of the northernmost beacon upon the Schelling; and the long 
mark is the upper beacon upon the Vlic between the mill and lower beacon. 

This buoy and the other must be left to the eastward; they lie upon the 
north side, 

Upon the west side are two beacons which lie upon the north grounds 
of the Hollepoort. The outermost has for a thwart mark, Brandaris, be- 
tween the two beacons midway ; and the long mark is, the upper beacon 
upon the Vlie, just open to the eastward of the lower beacon. This bea- 
eon lies in 20 feet water. The course from the outermost buoy till you 
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enter the Hollepoort, between the fourth and fifth black buoys, is S.. Wai 
one mile anda half, At the entrance are 17 feet; after which you have: 
3, and then 4, till you come in 6 and7 fathoms in the Hollepoort. 

Der Schelling is 6% miles long, and 13 broad, running in an E. 2S, and; 
W. £ Northerly direction, it is surrounded by a sand bank of. shallow 
water ; on its western, end are two beacons.already noticed, Brandaris: 
‘Bower and Lighthouse, and the Church of West Schelling. 

Toward the middle of the island is Midland Church, and farther east,. 
the. church of Hoorn; 5.miles to: the eastward of the east end of Schelling,. 
is the Island of Ameland, and between them a channel, called the Ame-. 
lander Gat ; it: is encumbered: with sands, the outermost. of. which is: 
called the Brow Reef: its inner side is buoyed. 

AMELAN DER GAT.—Vessels from the westward will-keep in 7 and’ 
8 fathonis water, taking care not to bring the Church of Hoorn to the 
westward of S. W. by W. distant 6 or 7 miles, for then they will be near 
the outermost buoy in 8 fathoms.. The course from this buoy is E. by S. 
and E. S..E.as far as the Tobacco Plaat shoal, from whence you are to 
pass two. buoys: on the starboard side, steering S..E. by S. as far as the 
road, where you anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms water. The best anchoring 
ground is when the west end of Ameland bears N.W. 

But if bound from the Elbe to this entrance, you are to sail along the 
shore in 12 fathoms water, until you have passed the Borkum Reef, from 
whence you proceed in 8 or 9 fathoms, till having reached the west end 
of Der Schelling; bring that to bear S. by W. and then steer towards the 
Rottum Sand, in 4 or 5- fathoms water; when the steeple on the east end 
of Der Schelling is brought to bear S. W. by S. and the steeple of Ame- 
land appears in the valley, then you are come to this sand, as wellas to 
the outermost buoy of Ameland entrance; this buoy lies in 8 fathoms water, 

Ameland Island ligs in a similar diregtion to, Der Schelling, and has twe 
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beacons on its western end, a beacon on its northern shore, and a light at 
its eastern extremity ; on it ave the Churches of Hollum, Slot, Ballum 
and Ness ; like the other islands it is surrounded with a sand which to 
the eastward projects a great way out; 34 miles from its eastern point. is 
the Island of Schiermonikoog ; having a good channel between called 
Schiermonik Gat, leading to the Wadt or Wadden. Sehiermonik Gat is 
divided at its entrance bya sand bank, about two miles long and one mile 
broad ; the channel between this ‘sand and Ameland is called the N. W. 
Gat, that between the eastern end of the sand and Schiermonikoog is 
ealled the N. E. Gat. To sail through the N. W. Gat, which has from 23 
to 5 fathoms init, bring the 2 beacons on the west end of Schiermonik 
Island in one, bearing S. E.: nearly ; this will bring you toared buoy 
which lies with Bollum Church bearing 8. W. 2S. and Slot W. S. W. 3 
S. from whence keeping the beacons in the above direction, and steering 
on, you will pass between the Ameland Fiat, and the outer sand, gradu- 
ally lessening your water from 5 to 21 fathoms, you will then be at the 
entrance, and will deepen your water again as you approach toward 
Schiermonik-oog to 4, 5, arid Gfathoms,in which latter depth you will bring 
the two beacons erected on asand to the southward in one, when the 
channel will be quite open ; this mark also leads to the buoy of the N. E. 
Gat. The N.E, Gat has but 7 feet in it, and is fit only for small vessels ; 
but neither the Viie, Amelander Gat, nor the Schiermonik passage 
_ should be attempted withont a pilot. 

E. | N. 9 miles from Skiermonikoog lies the island of Rottum, a small 
island lying on the starboard side of the entrance to the Western Ems ; 
between is a sandy fiat of Bosch with small channels through running into 
tae Wadt, and toward Dokkum, &c. : 

THE EMS.—There are three entrances to the River Ems leading to 
Emden, the Western Ems, the Eastern Ems, and the Homme Gat, 
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these two latter being only separated at the beginning by the Juist Reef. 

The Western Ems has on its starboard side the Istand of Rottum, 
Hubert’s Plaat, and_other adjacent sands, and on its larboard side, the 
Borkum Reef and Island, &c. / ; 

Rottum is a smail island 32 miles in length, and 12 mile broad, on it are 
two beacons anda house. Borkum is 5} miles in length, lying E,2S. 
and W. 3 N.and about 2% broad, having 4 beacons, a lighthonse, and a 
church upon it; this light was formerly a coal fire, but now is erected 
with lamps, being 150 feet above the surface of. the sea: from Borkum 
runs au extensive reef full 10 miles to the N. Westward ; this divides the 
Western from the Eastern Ems. Hubert’s Plaat is a shiftiag sand, which 
must be left on the starboard side ; Ruyt Sand hes alittle beyond Hubert’s 
Plaat, and extends westward towards the Wadt. The Ransel is a large 
bank to the south-eastward of Borkum, forming the northern boundary 
of the Western Ems, as weillas the part of the western and southern 
limits of the Eastern Ems; the channel is buoyed on both sides, the east- 
ern end is bounded onthe starboard by the Borkum Reef, Brower’s Plaat, 
and Ransels, and on the larboard by the Juist, Memmert, Koper Hom- 
borg, and Schuite sands, and is aiso buoyed thronghout ; the Homme Gat, 
as before observed, is only divided from the Eastern Ems by the Juist 
Reef. 

The WESTERN EMS.—Vessels bound from the westward to the 
Western Ems, should not approach nearer to the Schill Grounds, or banks 
to the westward of the Western Ems Channel than 6 or7 fathoms, by 
which they will avoid getting to the southward of the outer buoy. 

If in thick or rough weather, or by accident, you should overshoot the 
entrance, steer E. N. E, and you will find a hole of 13 or 14 fathoms 
water ; having discovered this steer into less water, and go over the’ 
Borkum Reef in 9 or 10 fathoms, until the great beacon and light appear 


a handspike’s 
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a handspike’s length to the eastward of the steeple, you will there find the 
first black buoy in 6 fathoms water. 

The leading mark to the buoy is the 2 beacons anda house on the island 
of Rottum ; bring these objects to the S$. S. E. and the southernmost or 
large fedetit will be midway between the house to the westward and the 


_ small beacon to the eastward ; and when the little or southernmost beacon 


of Borkum comes on with the steeple, they will bear S. E. by E. 14 E.; this 
is the mark for the outer buoy. Ifupward bound, leave this bucy on the 
starboard side, as also all the other black buoys in the channel, and the 
white buoys on the larboard side. 

From the outer black buoy steer 8. E. by E.4 E. keeping the above 
mark on, and it will carry you to a white buoy upon the flat, called Gel- 
drak’s Piaat, on the larboard side; opposite this buoy is the shoalest part 
of the Ems, but not less than 31 fathoms at low water; by continuing on 
the same course, with the beacon and steeple in one, you will go safely, 
only observing not to get to the southward of the shoal, called Hubert’s 
Plaat, which has a black buoy upon it, and should be left on the starboard 
side. 

To the sonthward of Hubert’s Plaat there is more water than in the 
fair way to the Emis, but no passage through, for which reason keep nearer 
to Borkum Reef. 

When arrived at the white buoy on Geldrak’s Plaat, the beacons on 


Rottum will appear on with each other; by these marks and bearings , 


vessels may safely sail into the Western Ems, to 5,6, and 7 fathoms; 
then, by steering a little more southerly, until the small beacon upon 
Borkum comes open to the northward of the steeple, they will avoid 
getting too near the Isie of Borkum and the reef; for in this part it is 
steep-to, and they should not go into less than 10 fathoms. 

From the bight of Borkum steer south, until the white buoy on the lar- 
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board side, upon the Nieuve Steert comes in sight; be careful not.to get 
to the eastward of this buoy, as the tide of flood sets strongly upon the 
sand ; go no farther to the eastward than by these marks ; viz. keep the 
great beacon and light-house just open to the westward of the steeple 
upon Borkum, but if the weather be thick or hazy, so that the marks 
cannot be seen, yon may keep the south side on board , by the lead, in 6 
or 7 fathoms water. 
There is another white buoy upon the S. E. end of the Nieuve Steert, 
after passing which, you may sail along the eastern side in 6, 5, or 4 
ithdles to the Ems Horn, upon which is a black buoy; be careful to 
avoid this sand, as it is steep-to, and has eight fathoms close to it to the 
eastward. Approach no nearer than 5 fathoms; here the Eastern and 
Western Ems join, and make this place very dangerous, so that in case, 
a vessel were to get on shore here, it is most probable she would be lost. 
The EASTERN EMS.—In making for the Eastern Ems, bring the 
great beacen upon Borkum, a handspike’s length to the eastward of the 
steeple, keep them thus until in 8 or 7 fathoms, where you will find the 
outer black buoy upon Borkum Reef, the steeple and beacon bearing S, 
S. E. from you ; then sail in S. E, is E. and you will find two black 
buoys on the starboard side, and one white buoy on the larboard side, 
which is the outer buoy upon Juist Reef, the light-house heing then one- 
third of the apparent distance between the great beacon and steeple, 
bearing S. 4 E.; here you will be in 4 fathoms; when farther in, steer 
S.E.1E. (as the first of the flocd sets off from the Borkum Reef,) and 
continue this course until the two beacons upon the eastern part of Bore 
kum are abreast of the 5th black and 3rd white buoy; then sail a point 
more to the southward, to the Koning Ton or King’s Buoy, which is the 
tenth black buoy, where there is a roadstead for large ships of 10 and 14 
fathoms, From the King’s Buoy steer S. by E. to the Kaap Ton or Bea- 
con 
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con Buoy, where there is shoaler water, and the entrance into the Wes- 
‘ter Balg ; the best road is in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms. 
Above the 7th black buoy the tide of flood sets strongly upon ‘the Ran- 
' sel, as high as the King’s Buoy, and the tide of ebb ea ae the sixth black 
buoy, which lies upon the Brouwer’s Plaat. 
From the Kaap Buoy, throtgh the Wester Balg, the course to the Ems 
Horn is 8. W. by 8. A good "Waele to runin by is, the high spire-steeple 


of Holwryde upon the Groningen shore, by a wood called the Wood of 


Watrum; with the steepie-on the west side, just touching the wood, you 
will pass through the Wester Balg to the Ems Horn, and in going up will 
find a black buoy and some brush beacons on the Ransel, on the starboard 
side; and two white buoys on the larboard side, which lie near the Schuite 
Sand; here the eastern side is flat, and vessels may sail near its edge in 4, 
8, and 2 fathoms. 

The HOMME GAT.—For the Homme Gat, bring the beacons on thie 
east end of Borkum on-with each other, bearing S. by W. 2 LW. ,and the 
steeple upon Borkum on with the west side of Kat Dynan 4 around 
rugged down, bearing S. W. by S.; with these marks the outer buoy, 
which is red, lies in6 fathoms. Continue to keep the two beacons in one, 
allowing for the wind and tide, the flood setting over this Gat to the S.E., 
sailing thus you will not find less than 15 feet at low water, but this depth 
continues only to a ‘small distance ; as thence there are from 5 to 7 fathoms 
thronghout into the Eastern Ems. 

Upon sailing into this Gat, you will find on the er hoard side a white 
buoy, with a flag upon it, and upon the starboard side a swinging beacon, 
with an osier-basket for its head; from this beacon you may steer S. with 
the beacon open to the southward; but observe, that as the Memmert 
Sand on the eastern side is steep to to approaclr no nearer to it than 9 or 
-40 fathoms ; you will now have entered into the channel of the Eastern 
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Ems, and may proceed ona S, Easterly course to the King’s Buoy, as 
before directed. P - 
Vessels from the eastward, upon entering the Homme Gat, must not 
approach nearer to Juist than 10 fathoms, for in that depth they may with 
safety sail to the outer buoy of the Homme Gat. Vessels from the west- 
ward or the entrance of the Western Ems, should keep along to the north- 
ward of. Juist Reef in 7 and 8 fathoms, according to the wind, &c. till 
they bring the steeple on Borkum 8, W. by 8. on the west side of the 
round rugged down, ¢alled Katduyn, they will then be abreast of the 
Homme Gat, and near to the red buoy which lies in 6 fathoms water, 
If passing this Gat for the Eastern Ems, sai! along Juist Reef in 5, 6, or 
7 fathoms, until the steeple is at S. by W.; you may then pass over the 
Reef in 3 or 3} fathoms, uneven ground, aad when you fall off to 5, 6, or - 
7 fathoms, may shape a course up the Eastern Ems, asabove directed, = 
EMDEN.—A vessel having entered by either of these passages and 
advanced beyond the Ems Horn, should not go into less water upon the 
western side than 9 fathoms, nor to the eastward into less than 6 or 5 
fathoms. When the windmill to the southward of Delfzyl comes open of 
Delfzyl, keep it so, and it will lead you clear of the Paap or Houad Sand, 
upon which, on the larboard side, isa white buoy; having passed this 
buoy, you may keep in 5 fathoms, until you open the haven of Delfzyl, 
then stand over toward the eastern shore, in 6,7, or 5 fathoms; in the 
mid-channel there are 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, soft sticking ground. Now 
keep over E, S. E, to the point on the East Friesland side, called Batweer 
Knok, upon which is a single house; from the point a break-water jetty 
runs out with a swinging beacon, altogether about three cables’ length 
from shore. 
Steering hence along the East Friesland side, in 4 and 5 fathoms, will 
carry zon up to the road before Emden, whence any ship may at high 
water 
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water sail up to the city, where vessels, drawing 12 feet water, may con- 
veniently lie along near the houses, &c. The above instructions are to 
be used only in cases of necessity, for it will always be adviseable to take 
a pilot for the Ems; the buoys are also removed: during the winter, and 
tides run in with great velocity. 

There isa remarkable flat of soundings to the northward of Borkum 
Reef, which stretches: out full 7 leagues, and has 12 and 2 fathoms less: 
water over it than in the surrounding sea, the bottom being composed of 
red stones, and shells of a dark colour, between red and yellow; vessels 
bound to Heligoland wili do well to gain the above spot, by whieh they 
may ascertain their distance, which, from Heligoland, is 19 leagues. 

: To the eastward of the Ems, lie the islands Juist, Norderney, Baltrum, 
Langer Oog, Spiker Oog, and Wranger Oog, all low sandy islands front- 
ing the main, having channels both between each other and the shore. 
Wranger Oog lies near the entrance of the river Weser, and has a sandy 
shore so low, that the tide frequently overflows it; upon it is a ehurch 
and a lighthouse, which burns during the winter only. 

HELIGOLAND isa small island, flat, but elevated, lying directly in 
front of the rivers Jahde, Weser, and Elbe; it may be seen in clear wea- 
ther 6 or 7 leagues, and*hasa good lighthouse upon it, which is lighted 
constantly throughout the year; this is the object vessels generally make, 
when bound for the Elbe or Weser, and here pilots are to be found for 
both rivers. To the eastward of Heligoland'is.a small sandy island: Both 
these islands are surrounded with dangerous reefs, running chiefly to the 
northward; 8.. Eastward of Heligoland is the Klip, or Steen Rock, upon 
which a buoy is placed; and off the south end of the island isa remark- 
able sharp breken point of land, called’ the Monk. 
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Set 
Heligoland bearing’ East, 8 miles distané. 


Light- (so House. 


A. ‘The Monk-Rock. 
Heligoland lizhthouse isin latitude 54° 11’ 5”N., and longitude 7° 53’ 
19” E. from Greenwich ; it bears from Yarmouth E. 79 leagues. ° 
The RIVER JAHDE runs in between Wranger Oog and the Melliim 


_ Sand: it is buoyed throughout ; the sands which line the shore forming its — 


western boundary, while the extensive shoals of the Hohe Weg are to the 
eastward, and divide it from the Wescr; these sands have many swash- 
ways or channels througl: them, which can be passed’ by boats, but none 
for shipping ; the course’ of the Jahde is about S. by W.-and the passage 
is nearly % miles wide, but becomes narrew as you advance. 

The RIVER WESER is formed by the Mellum and Hohe Weg to the 
westward, and the Tegeler’s Plaat,; and numerous other sands to the 
eastward: 

The RIVER ELBE is to the eastward of the Weser, the outer black 
buoy of the Weser bearing from the red buoy of the Elbe E. ¥ N. 17 miles ; 
and the red buoy of the Elbe bearing from Heligoland E.S8.E.2E. dis- 
tant nearly 20 miles; the channel towards Cuxhaven is bounded by the 
Schaarhorn Sands and Newwork {sland to the sonthward, and by the Vogel 
Sands and North Grounds to the northward, forming a passage in some 
places scarce a mile wide; from Cuxhaven the river runs E. toward 
Gluckstadt, S, Easterly to Stade, and then easterly again toward Ham- 
burgh; from the red buoy to Cuxhaven being 16 miles, from Cuxhayen to 


Gluckstadt 28 miles, from Gluckstadt to Stade 9 miles, and from Stade to 


Hamburgk 
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Hamburgh 18 miles; the channel throughont is buoyed with black and 
white buoys: the black buoys are to be left in passing on your starboard 
side, and the white on your larboard side. On the Newwork Island are 2 
light-houses and two beacons; and.on the ‘Schaarhorn is anotiter beacon ; 
besides these, are other buildings on the Newwork, but only the above 
beacons and light-houses can be seen at sea.. 

The Admiralty Hoy, having pilots on board, is constantly stationed at 
the mouth of the Elbe, not only in fair weather, but also in the strongest 
gales, except when prevented by ice; in which case a boat is stationed 
there, with the Admiralty colours, to render assistance to ships and vessels. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS to the JAUDE, WESER, 
and ELBE. 


HIPS coming from the westward, and passing the Texel at the dis- 

tance of 4 or 5 leagues, will bave from 14 to 13 fathoms, sandy ground ; 
and steering E.  N. may proceed toward Heligoland, in 15, 16, or 17 fa- 
thoms, until yon have passed Borkum Reef. This reef may be known by 
the soundings off it, which, as before observed, are coarse sand, with small 
red stones, and shells of a dark red or yellowish colour. There will be 
found here about one fathom and a half less water than on either side of 
this fat. The soundings extend about 9 or 10 leagues toward the North 
and N. N. E., at the mean distance of 19 leaguesfrom Heligoland. They 
are very remarkable, there being no other such on any other part of the 
coast; hence every one ought to obtain them, in order to ascertain their 
distance from Heligoland when sailing for the Elbe. 

In hazy weather, or with northerly winds, vessels may keep farther from 
shore than above mentioned ; and if, in this case, it be supposed that the 
vessel is within 7 or 8 leagues of the island, when in 17 or 18 fathoms, 
with soft muddy ground, it is recommended not to steer for it, as the 
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reckoving may be deceptive ; and it ‘is likewise to be observed that 6 or _ 
7 leagues to the northward of the island, there are soundiags nearly simi- 
lar to those off the shore to the southward, and also soft ground in the 
parallel of it. It is therefore particularly requisite that navigators should 
be certain of having the soundings from the coast, or a good observation 
from the island; for it is known that the commanders of several vessels 
neglecting this precaution, have supposed themselves to be off the coast 
in 18 or 19 fathoms; and, having steered to the S.S. E., have gained 
14 or 15 fathoms, with coarse sand and ‘small stones; but, with these 
soundings, have found themselves several leagues to tle northward of the 
island. 

A proper allowance should therefore always be made for the operation 
of the tide, which otherwise will drive you considerably to the eastward of 
your reckoning. 

Vessels bound for either the Jahde, Weser, or the Elbe, commonly 
make for Heligoland, its lighthouse being a good and permanent mark, | 
burning all the year round; and if necessity requires, they may anchor 
between it and the small sandy island. ‘The riding on the east side of the 


| Downs is good, with from 7 to 10 fathoms. 


To the southward of the island, and near the shore, lies a reck called 
the Steen, or Stone, which dries at low water, with a black buoy close to 
its east side, with the following marks: viz. The lighthouse in one with 
the beacon on Heligoland, aud two beacons on Sandy Isle on with each 
other. 

In order to avoid the Steen, in proceeding for the haven from ‘the 
south-westward, care should be taken to keep the beacons on Sandy Isle 
open of each other, until the light-house comes open to the eastward of 
the beacon on Heligoland; you may then proceed for tue haven, and 
anchor in 3 or.4 fathoms water. 

When 
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When coming from the eastward, the light-house should not be brought 
on with the beacon on Heligoland. As soon as the northernmost beacon 
on Sandy Isle comes open to tle westward of the southernmost one, you 
will be within the Steen, and may proceed for the haven. 

In sailing along shore from the westward for either the Jade or Weser, 
an E. by S. course, making due allowance for the tide, will take a to 
the Schlussel, or outer buoy of the Weser, from whence aS S,E2E. course 
will carry you to the outer buoyof the Jade, distant 5 miles ; this lies in 92 
fathoms water. ‘Iwo miles farther on the same bearing lies the red buoy 
placed at the extremity of the Braeck Sands; nearly opposite to this isa 
black buoy placed on the edge of the Schmits Steert. There is also a 
buoy on the inside of the Mellum Sand, serving to mark out the boundary 
of the channel ; but as these buoys are frequently shifted, and the sands 
up the Jahde enien change their position, it will always be necessary to 
obtain a pilot. We have already noticed the light-house on Wranger 
Oog, which lies to the westward; but as this light cannot be-so well 
depended upon, nor is so je aa i as that of Heligoland, it is most 
common to run for the latter. There are no channels or harbours for 
ships between the. Ems and Wranger Oog; the different channels be- 
tween the islands being only fit for small craft. 

THE RIVER WESER.—Vessels from the East Ems should ren 
along shore, in the depth of 12 or 11 fathoms, until they descry the tower 


on Wranger Oog, when they may stretch along from that island in the 


depth of 14 or 15 fathoms across the entrance of the Jahde, till they come 
to the entrance of the Weser; then haul in to the soethward, tiil they 
shoalen their water to 12 fathoms, and Wranger Oog Steeple is bearing 
S. W.; on which bearing at the distance of 5 miles, lies the first black 
buoy, in 104 fathoms at low water, and has a gilt key on it, from which it 
is called the Key Buoy. 

Y 2 


‘observe to keep a good look out for the buoys; 
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But as it is customary to make Heligoland ih running for the Weser, 
and great attention 
should be paid ‘to your course in steering from Heligoland, either to the 
Weser or Elbe, as the tide is nearly on your broadside, both flood and 
ebb ; and you may have occasion to steer one and aa half or two points 
ou either side of the direct course, to hit the buoys, 

Tf bound from Heligoland to nie Weser with a northetly wind, steer to 
the southward until Wranger Oog comes in sight; then bringing the 
light-house a pierene s length to the castward of the tower, or bring the 
island to bear 8. W. + W. but no farther west, before you enter the 
river; with that mark you will run close to the white buoy.. 

Should it happen when between Heligoland and Wranger Oog, that 
the weather becomes thiek and hazy, so that land cannof be seen, steer 
no nearer to the coast than in 13 fathoms, clayey ground. Here, with a 
flood-tide and fair weather, yon may anehor; but with the ebb keep 
under sail; here the flood will drive to the southward, and the ebb to the 
contrary. | 

Having made the Schlussel, or Key Buoy, you should_steer E. S. EG + 
E. 14 mile to the second Blick buoy, remembering to leave all the black 
buoys to the starboard and the white buoys to the larboard. 

The black buoys are distinguished by letters marked with white paint, 
and the white buoys numbered in like manner with black paint. Vessels 
may run up to either of them, so as to see the marks and numbers. 

From the 2d to the 3d buoy the course is S, E. by E. 14 mile; from the 
3d to the 4th baoy S. E. 14 mile; and from the first or outermost white 
buoy to the 4th black the course is S, S. E, 3 E.: here, from the 1st.to 
the 4th buoy, the flood sets strongly into the Jahde, and the ebb cone 
trary. From hence you will proceed regularly mid-channel between the | 


white and black buoys ; and having arrived at the black buoy, marked Z, 
~ proceed 
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proceed along shore about S. E. 3.8. 5} miles to Blexen, where you must 
take a pilot, if you have not already obtained one, to take you to Bremen. 

THE RIVER ELBE.—From Heligoland the red buoy at the en- 
trance of the Elbe bears E. S. E, 4 E. distant 20 miles, but with a flood 
and southerly winds the course is S.S. E. and with an ebb and north- 
easterly winds S. E. In running in the fair-way for the red buoy, you 
will have 20, 17, 15, 14, 13, and 12 fathoms, soft clay ground of blueish 
colour, and at the red buoy in 10 fathoms, you will generally find fine 
yellow sand ; but if in the course from Heligoland to the Elbe, you hap- 
pen to find a hard sandy bottom of reddish colour, you may be sure you 
are to the northward out of the fair-way. 

Great part of the vessels coming from the westward, and not unac- 
‘qnainted with the Weser and Elbe, do not sail to Heligoland, particularly 
with southerly winds. In this case, being arrived between. Wranger Oog 
and Heligoland and having the one or the other of these islands in sight, 
they steer with an easterly course directly for the Elbe. 

The islands of Wranger Oog and Heligoland bear N. N. E. and S. S. 
W. from each other, distant nearly 8 leagues. When mid-way between 
these islands, the direct course for the red buoy is E. 8. E. distance 
5 leagues; but allowance must be made for the wind and tide, the 
course with flood being S. E. by E. and with ebb E. by 8. somewhat 
more southerly or easterly according to the wind, In so steering you 
will have 17, 15, 14, 13, and 12 fathoms, with soft blueish ground as 
before. When standing towards the S. shore, and coming into 10 fathoms 


or less, the bottom is hard fine white sand. But the sandy shore between . 


the river Jalide, Weser and Elbe, is very dangerous, because it is steep- 
to, from 10 to 9 and 7 fathoms, and then dry. 

If it should be dark or thick weather, you must be careful not to approach 
nearer than 15 fathoms, and then if it be flood-tide, come to an anchor ; 
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with an ebb, you may perhaps keep under weigh until day-light, or untii 
the weather becomes clearer. Great attention to the winds and tides is 
necessary, observing that the flood sets northward and eastward, and the 
ebb west and southward; and when near the entrance of the Jahde and 
Weser in 12 fathoms, the flood sets into these rivers ; but the ebb sets 
always to seaward. These currents are also stronger the nearer you are 
to these rivers, or to the passages between the sands. ; 

It being a rnle, that vessels should run into the Elbe with the tide, and 
always in the day time, observe to regulate your approach to the river 
accordingly. 

The mouth of the river or rather the entire channel, from the entrance 


of the Elbe to Cuxhaven, being bounded on the S. side by Schaarhorn, 


New-work, and Steilsand, and on the N. side by the northern grounds, 
Vogel-sand and its tail (the Steert), which sands, being for the greatest 
part overflowed by the tide, are then undistinguishable, it has therefore 
been necessary to point out the fair-way by buoys placed on each side of 
the channel; the black on the S. and the white on the N. side, which 
will be sufficient to shew the fair-way when you have once entered, 
These buoys, however, of which the outermost black and white determine | 
the entrance of the channel (the red buoy being farther ont), cannot be 
seen at great distances in stormy weather, nor readily when near, and 
not at allin the night. Moreover, these cask buoys, are taken away in 
the winter season, to prevent their being destroyed or driven away by 
the ice, and spar buoys still less visible, put in their places. The depth 
and quality of the ground, the currents and breakers along the edges of 
sands, are all too general and misleading, as you may thereby as well enter 
in the deep at the north of Vogel-sand, called the Falsche Tief, or . 
southerly in the Westerill, as into the true channel of the Elbe. To pre- 
vent which, high towers and beacons have been built on the island of New- 
work, 


‘one mile to the northward of the red buoy, in 11 fathor 
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work, by which the entrance of the Elbe will be known both by night 
and day, provided the weather will permit a clear sight of distant objects. 
The marks whereby the entrance of the Elbe is to be found in the day- 
time, are the Schaarhorn beacon in a line with the great tower or light- 
house, bearing S. E, by S. This leads to the red buoy, which lies nearly 4 
miles N. W. by N. from the Schaarhorn beacon. 'Yhe small tower which 
is also a lighthouse, and north beacon, will then appear open to the left of 
the greattower. If from sea you perceive the two towers or light-houses 
beween the two beacons, then you are directly before the entrance. of 
the Elbe. But as it often happens that these buildings are too distant, 
and not early enough distinguished ; the best guide for the entrance is the 
vessel for signals and pilots, which is stationed at. the mouth of the river, 
I _ water, and 
there moored with iron chains, not to leave her station in any stormy wea- 
ther whatsoever, except when forced by the ice in the winter season. 
This vessel most commonly leaves her station only in the months of 
January and February, but may be forced by the ice to leave sooner and 
return later; as on the contrary, she may sometimes, though seldom, hap- 
pen to keep that station uninterrupted all the winter season. By being 
at the outer entrance, and nearly 3 leagues to seaward from New-work, 
she will easily to be discovered by the approaching vessels, and dis 
tinguished by having two masts with broad red vanes on them, and a red 
flag with an anchor and Hamburgh weapon out. By night she will 
exhibit a lantern liyht 20 feet above deck; and ina fog er hazy weather, 
when commonly no wind blows, she will in every quarter of an hour, ring 
a bell during one minute ; or if vessels coming in and being already in 
sight, should by rain or snow disappear again, the pilot vessel will fire guns 
from time to time. A second pilot vessel is stationed at the Flugel-buoy 
near New-work, about 3 leagues within the first. In fine’ weather the 


< 
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second pilot-vessel may sometimes come nearer to the moutlr of the 
nel or even to the red-buoy ; in the case of both vessels being nearly toge- 
ther, she that has the flag displayed will give the pilots to the vessels 
coming in. 

To sail into the Elbe by day.—Having discovered the aforesaid vessel 


ontside the red buoy, bring her to bear S. E. from you; and steer up to 


her; having passed her to leeward, bring to, until they accommodate you 
itl a pilot. 

But #f no pilot should be on board the pilot-vessel, or, if it should be 
impossible to get one on board on accouwit of stormy weather and heavy 
sea, in this case, the buoys will be difficult to be seen, then the pilet-vessel 
will make a signal, by hoisting her colours ina waft. At the appearance of 
this, signal yon must not expect a pilot ; and if impossible to anchor, sail 
in by the courses and marks which follow :—Pass the pilot-vessel on either 
side and bring her to bear N. W. thensteer S.E. by E. about 44 miles 
until you bring the great tower and north beacon in one, or the low light- 
house to the westward, and clear of the great lighthouse ; you will then 
be eee the marks for the Schaar-buoy, and may steer S. E. by S. or 
S. E. 4 S. towards the Flugel-buoy, where, perceiving the second pilot 
vessel, and steering up to her, you may be certain of receiving a pilot to 
conduct you up the channel. Being without a pilot on the way from the 
first pilot-vessel to the second, a distance of about 3 leagues, attention 
must be paid to the set of the tide: in the beginning, the flood sets north- 
easterly against the tail of Vogel-sand; towards hualf-flood, the tide sets 
directly in the channel, until up abreast of the Hunds-ballje, where the 
current into this gat may attract the vessel somewhat southerly. Now 
and then a buoy may also be observed upon the pitch of the rolling waves 
when carefully attended to; and sometimes the fair way may be distin- 
guished by the breaking of the sea against the edges of the banks. With 

: s, 
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S. and S. W. winds, the breaking of the seas at Schaarhorn are short and 
irregular, like the surface of boiling water; when, on the contrary, the 
breakers at Vogel-sand are long, the fair way between these banks being 
smooth. During hard gales from N. by W, the breaking seas are general. 
Above all, care must be taken of the soundings; if for instance, the water 
shallows, in standing southerly to the sceond pilot-vessel, you may pos- 
sibly be out of the fair way behind the Sandrift; then bear away, except 
the pilot vessel come over to you; or if that should be impossible, bear up 
S. E. until the small house and the easterly hill of the bank appear in one; 
then standing toward the south shore, you will fallin again with the fair- 
way. ‘These sands change however, from time to time. If, therefore, a 
pilot is to be got at the first vessel, it will be better; if not, you must 
endeavour to keep the fair-way between the buoys. There will be no 
difficulty in so doing, if the weather is favourable enough for seeing them, 
since you only observe in going up the channel, that the black buoys are 
to be ieft on the starboard, and the white on the larboard side. 

But if the signal, or pilot vessel should not be en her post, outside the 
entrance, on account of the ice, or accident, and at the same time, all 
the cask buoys and spars, orice bnoys, should be driven away by the ice, 
vand you are, nevertheless, resolved on goizgin; then observe in this case, 
the wind must necessarily be to the southward and westward, it being 
impossible on account of the ice, with easterly and northerly winds to get 
to Cuxhaven. ; 

Being in about 12 fathoms water, and seeing the sea-marks on New- 
work distinctly, with favourable wind, bring Schaarhorn-beacon to bear 
S. S. E, from you, and to the westward of Newework, the north beacon 
to the eastward of both towers, the great tower between these beacons, 
but nearest to the north beacon, you will then be at the mooring-place of 
the pilot-vessel, and may proceed by the directions before given steering 


first S. FE. by 8.2 E. and afterwards more southerly toward the Flugcl- 

buoy, where, or power sooner, a boat with pilots from Cuxhaven will 

meet you, as the pilots in time of ice, with south-westerly winds, sail daily 
out and in, for the assistance of vessels going in, . 

When the great tower on New-work appears about midway between 
the north beacon-and Schaarhorn- beacon, you will, standing in with these 

narks, pass the red buoy on the east side, near enough to see it; or, if 
you should happen to see the honses at New-work before you see tlie red 
buoy, bring thé small house which appears to the right of the light towers, 
in the middle between the two beacons, and by sailing in on these marks, 
you will be sure to enter between the first black buoy and the first white 
buoy; and as you advance toward the south shore, you will see the biack 
buoys, or a ice baoys. In the meantime, nse your lead and the land- 
marks, and trast not too much to the buoys, which sometimes are driven 
out of their places. : 

Supposing no mark or land should be seen, except Schaarhorn-beacon, then 
bring this beacon to bear S. S. E. and in that direction stand towards it 
into 9 fathoms ; at this depth edge off, steering East or E.S. E. and having 
deepened your water to 11 or 12 fathoms, Inff to again, and in this man- 
nes you may proceed along Scaarhorn-sand, until near enough to discern 
the towers and houses ‘of New-work. When entering the Elbe in this 
manner, the lead should always be going, because the sand of Scaar- 
horn is all along shore very steep ; for the same reason, this way is only 
advisable in the supposed case of the wind being spuitli -westerly. With 
northerly and easterly winds, the side against Vogel-sand is preferable, 
although you should lose by it the sight ‘of Scaarhorn-beacon. Having 
the chart at hand, which'shews the depth of the channel and the position - 
of the sands, you may easily see the best course to be taken by the cir 
cumstances of wind and tides, from a present known place to any other 
higher up the channel, Generally 
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_ Generally, it may be observed, that the course from the entrance of 
the river to Cuxhaven changes four or five times: for instance, from the 
red buoy until upon the marks of the Schaar Buoy, the course is E.S. E, 
3 miles; from that to the Fiugel Buoy, which is black, with an iron vane 
on it, the course is S. E. by S. 32 miles; from the Flugel Buoy to the 


Béschen Buoy, 8. E. by E. 5 miles; from the latter buoy, S.E. 13 mile;_ 


and lastly, south,: 5 miles to Cuxhaven, allowing one point to the west- 
ward or eastward, according to the tide bemg flood cr ebb; for the said 
courses are the bearings of the channel, the course to be steered being 
always determinéd by the wind and tides. 

The following are the marks upon which the 
course changes, are laid: viz. The marks for 

The red buoy, in 10 fatlioms water, are Schaarhorn Beacon and the 
great tower, or lighthouse, in one, bearing 8. E. by S. . 

The Schaar Buoy, in 8 fathoms ; the north beacon and great tower on 
with each other. 

The Flugel Buoy, with vane, in 63 fathoms; the easternmost house and 
great tower in one. 


The Bosch Buoy, the lighthouse at Coxhaven, between the corner of 


the bank and the farm-house, and the hill of Sallenburg to the westward, 
close on with the village of Dubner. 

The outermost black buoy lies in 9 fathoms, with the Scaarhorn Beacon 
bearing S. 8. E, and the north beacon between-the middle and western- 
most houses, but three times nearer to the former. 

The outermost white buoy lies at the tail of the Vogel Sand in 6 
fathoms, with both lightheuses in one, bearing S. by E. } E. 

To sail into the Elbe at night.—Althongh it is generally admitted that 
vessels ought to sail in only in the day-time, and at night should not even 
approach the entrance nearer than twe or three leagues outside the red 


said buoys, where the’ 
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buoy, in 13 or 14 fathoms, yet different circnmstances may admit of 
exceptions to this rule: for instance, if a ship wants anchors and cables, 
or if forced by hard stormy weather to ranin, or having a dangerous 
leak, &c.; or, suppose it to happen after a warm sununer day, when, by 
the rising of vapours, the air becomes hazy near the horizon, and prevents 
a distinct sight of thesca-marks, then the commonly following fresh and 
clear night gives a good sight of the lights of New-work, by which a ship 
may sail in with more safety perhaps than at the ligh noon-day, when the 
hoyizon is so obscured by haze. 

Being therefore determined, either by necessity or choice, to sail in at 
night, and having arrived ina situation to have both lights in one, bearing 
S. by E.4 E, this being the mark for crossing the tail of the Vogel Sand 
in 5 fathoms, then you may, by the season of the year, either be sure of 
the signal and pilot vessel being at her assigned station, and in this case, 
steering S. by E. you will, at the distance of about half a league, more or 
less, see her lantern light, and steering towards her, receive a pilot; or, 
if you dare not trust the presence of the light-vessel, by reason of frost, 
then, having beth lights on New-work, es before, bearing S. by E. 2 E., 
and being in the depth of 11 or 12 fathoms, steer S, E. by S, 4° E. past 
the Schaar. Buoy, until the high light bears $.S.W. you will then be near 
the Flugel Buoy, and ina tolerable good roadstead; anchor there until 
daylight, when the buoys and marks will be seen, and the pilot-boat 
from Cuxhaven will meet you; but if this should not be the case, and 
the pilot-boat does not appear at its station at the entrance of the river, 
then the buoys will be your proper guide. 

But if, for want of anchors and cables, you would proceed in the night 
to Cuxhaven, keep your lead constantly going, and observe the lights of 
Cuxhaven and New-work, ‘The soundings towards the Vogei Sand are so 
regular that you may trust to them, and keep in 5or 6 fathoms. With 

. the 
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the high light of New-work bearing W. by N. and that of Guxhaven 8.S.E, 
you will be abreast of the buoy K, called the Besch Buoy ; from thence 
upward the channel grows wider and decper, and by the courses S. E., 
S. S. E., and lastly, South, you can hardly mistake falling in with the 
harbour, it being lighted by the contiguous lighthouse. 
If the winds should be too-.scant for sailing in with the lights of New- 
~ work, on with each other, bearing S. by E. } E. you may at the appear- 
ance of the high light, at the distance of about 3 or 4 leagues from New- 
work, steer one point more easterly, or, S.S.E.2 E. Having brought 
the fete to bear on that point of the compass, te high light will appear 
to the westward of the low light, about a handspike’s length; keep the 
lights in that position when proceeding towards them, which will be done 
either by the ship making leeway, or by bearing gradually a little to the 
eastward as you approach them. In this manner you will pass the tail of 
the Vogel Sand in 8 or 9 fathoms water, and find when in mid-channel 
and near Schaarhorn, 10, 12 to 13 fathoms ; then edge off, and steer E.S.E. 
until the low light comes open to the westward of the high light about 
haifa handspike’s length, when you will be on the marks of the Schaar 
Buoy, and mayrun up 8S. E. by 8.2 E. to the Flugel Buoy, as before 
directed. 
This last method of entering the Elbe, by keeping the lights a hand- 
‘spike’s length open of each other, is only advisable with southerly winds, 
when you may approach the Schaarhorn without danger, and take sound- 
ings there ; it is also, only in the case of a scant wind, when it is required. 
But with the wind large, the first method, of sailing in by keeping the 
lights close on with each other, is preferable, giving a more accurate mark 
of the course, and, at the same time, more difference of the soundings at 
the Vogel Sand and in the channel; consequently, more certainty of the 
-ship’s way and place. Be careful not to sail higher over the Vogel Sand 
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than here described, nor to bring the low light to the westward of the 
high, before you are sure of being in the channel, in about 9 or 10 fathoms 
water. The lights may sometimes dazzle the eye, and appear in one, 
though different in height’ and position; therefore should be observed 
with a telescope. 

The high light is elevated 128 feet above the surface of the sea, the 
lower one 64 feet; and they are 2100 feet distant from each other. The 
high light may be seen at the distance of 5 leagues by an eye 16 feet above 
the sea; therefore Heligoland Light and that may both be seen about the 
same time. : 

Ships having the misfortune to run aground on the Vogel Sand in stormy 
weather, with W. and N. W. winds, are generally lost with lives and 
cargo; whereas under the like unlucky circumstances at Schaarhorn Sand, 
the men retiring to the beacon are usually saved, and also some part of 
the cargo preserved. In all cases there is good anchoring ground every 
where, seaward, before the Elbe; and many a vessel, but scantily pro-- 
vided with-anchors and cables, has been saved in a‘heavy N. W. gale, by 
cutting away the iasts and riding out the storm, when others sailing in at 
the same time were unfortunately lost. 

The best time for going into the Elbe, wind and weather favourable, is 
about 12 or two hours after low water, when the tide begins to set right 
in; but in bad and stormy weather with westerly winds, it may be pre- 
ferable to run in, one hour after high water, since, by the extraordinary 
rise of the*tide, caused by the strong sea winds, the vessel may pass over 
many sands ad shoals without’ touching, which would be nearly dry at 
low water; besides, if unluckily running aground, she will not be exposed 
for along time to the violent shocks upon the ground by the high seas 
and breakers. As to the clearness of the sight of the sea-marks on New- 
work, the most suitable time for entering the Elbe in the summer season, 

is 


. 


' Elbe is now rendered easy, by the liberal establishment of sea marks, | 


HELIGOLAND TO THE RIVERS EYDER, HEVER, &c: 


is either early in the morning or in the afternoon, to avoid the beamy light 
which refieets from the air and water, and dazzles the eyes. 
In general we may remark that, with fair weather, the entrance of the 


signals, buoys, and pilot vessels, by the government of Hamburgh; but 
that under unfavourable circumstances there will always remain some diffi- 
culties, of such a nature however, that active seamen never can douht to 
overcome by cautiousness and attention, and to arrive safely at the end 
of their voyage. 

At Cuxhaven there is, in case of need, a harbour for ships to winter in, 
when the ice will net permit them-to go higher. Ships coming from the 
Straits must be first cleared here; and such as have lost their anchors or 
cables, or are in any distress, by firing a gun, or hoisting their colours ina 
watt, will be immediately supplied, by order of the Admiralty, with what 
they stand in need of. ‘The pilot vessel sails from this. port when not 
prevented by the ice. When this cannot go out, a smail fishing boat is 
kept to meet the ships coming into the Elbe, ‘The best harbour te save 
ships from the ice is Giuckstadt. 

TIDES.—It is high water at the full and change of the moon, at Hele- 
goland, at 11 hours; at Borkum, at 11h. 30m.; at Wranger Oog, Key- 
Buoy of the Weser; and Red Buoy of the Etbe, at 12h.; at Cuxhaven, at 
ah., and at Blexen, at ih. 30m. 

The stream of flood from the Texel toward the Elbe and Weser sets 
easterly ; off Borkum Reef E, alittle north, at Wranger Oog E. by S., 
at Heligoland E.S. E., the entrance of the Elbe S. E. by S., at Cux- 
hhayen S. S. E.,and atthe key buoy of the Weser S. E. by S. The flood 
vans six hours, and the ebb six hours and 25 minutes. The current is 
never quite at a stand, it ouly changes its direction and force. The ebb, 
at the red buoy, sets at first S. W., then W. and N. Wy and at last nor- 
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therly ; and in like manner the flood runs gradually rorth-easterly, E., and 
then S. E., directly into the channel 

_ At Cuxhaven the ebb begins one hour later than at the red buoy, con- 
tinues 6 hours afid 45 minutes, and is then foHowed by the flood daring 5 
hours and 40 minutes. In the road the current does not cease entirely ; 
the flood continues running in or four-fifths of an hour, after the water's 
falling on the south shore. Between Cuxhaven and the mouth of the 
river the velocity of the currentis greater than outward at sea; in the — 
channel, mid-tide ebb, when strongest, runs abort 3 to 4 miles an hour, 
and with flood 2 to 3 miles an hour, according to the moon’s age. On 


full and change days, the perpendicular rise of the tide ia 11 feet, and on ° 
quarter days 83 feet. 


HELIGOLAND io the Rivers EYDER, HEVER, 
WARDA, and the SCAW. 


HE RIVER EYDER lies to the northward of the Elbe, and, 

M like that river, is baoyed on both sides of the channel; but the 

sands so frequently shift their positions, that it will not be prudent to 

enter without a pilot. The outer black buoy of the Eyder lies E.S. E. 

LE. from the Heligoland Lighthouse, distant 25 miles; E. N. BE, iN. 

from the red buoy of the Elbe, distant 16 miles; and E. N. E. 7 E. from 
the Schlussel or outer buoy of the Weser, distant 52 miles. 

To enter the Eyder you should bring the Heligoland Island to bear WwW. 
N. W. 2 W. and steer E. S. E., making allowance for the tide, till the 
high pointed steeple of St. Peter's, on the north side of the Eyder, bears 
E.N.E, Near this steeple stand two beacons; and these beacons, 02 
with each other, are the marks to the first black buoy, lying in 42 fathoms 
at low water. Keeping this buoy on your starboard side, you should 

proceed 
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proceed E.S. E. aad S. E, toward the first white and the fonrth black 
buoy, teaving the latter on your starboard, and the white buoys on your 
larboard side ; .from this fourth black buoy unto the second white baoy 
your course should be S. E. by E. | About the fifth black buoy you meet 
a little brown cask buoy, with a flag, being as large as a ship’s buoy, lyimg 
in two fathoms at low water, which you must leave on the larboard ; here 
e flat or shoal extends across the channel, of which you must be very 
cautious. From this last-mentioned buoy to the sixth black and the 
third white buoys, the course is E. N. E. and N. E. then N.N.E, to the 
seventh black and-the fourth and fifth white buoys, youthen come toa 
beacon standing pen tie sand on the north side. Keeping this beacon 
on the larboard side, you steer N. E. towards the green shore or wall, 

alougthe beacons. ‘his reach runs circuifously, easterly and southerly. 

Sailing along the shore to the corner, you come to the beacons standing 
upon the sand on the south shore on the starpoard side. A white buoy, 
stretching from this corner, must be left en the larboard ; from thence the 
course is N. E. and somewhat more E. till you get into the bight, you 
will il 
which must be all kept on the larboard hand. his bight runs E, and 
3S. E. ‘Yo the last beacon there is fixed an arm, serving to shew that you 
must steer southward for the beacons, which stand on the south 
Shore npon the sand. This'is the. worst reachin the whole river; but 
when you come to the last-mentioned beacon with the arm, steer south- 
erly fowards the beacons upon the south shore, which must be left on the 
starboard side, be extremely careful not to.come too near these beacons. 
You tind there a white buoy, which must be left on the larboard side, it 
ies on the point of a steep reef that extends from the north shore. Upon 
this reef stand 2 or 3 beacons, to be left on the larboard side, proceed 
along the beacons on the south shore, Having passed the last white buoy, 


2en be near a church, and will find 6 or 7 beacons on the north shore, 
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ite course is S. E, and E., which will bring you before the city of Tonnin 
gen, Where you may anchor. At low water the beacons are dry, and at 
high water you must not approach them too near, ‘but pass at the distance 
of some ships’ lengths, and often use the lead: observe always to keep the 
black buoys on the starboard, and the white buoys on the larboard side. 
Riding at the first black baoy, you may med when the weather is clear, 
Heligoland Island W. N. W. 4 W. n : 

Bearings of the Black Buoys on the Starboard hand, in sailing for 
Tonningen. 

The First to the third buoy S. E.; Third to the fourth 8. E. be E.3 
Fourth to the sixth and pevouth, E.N. E.; Seventh to the eighth E. by 8.3 
Eighth to the ninth E. S, E.; Ninth to the tenth S. E.; Tenth to the 
eleventh N.E. 

CANAL.—For the purpose of facititating the commuication between 
the North Sea and Baitic, a Canal is cut across the Duchy of Holstein, 
from the river Eyder, which passes by Rendsburgh, to about 3 miles 
north of Kiel, at, the mouth of the river Lerwensawe. The Eyder is navi> 
gable more than 6. miles above Rendsburg, and the distance from the 
western sluice of the canal at Rendsburgh to its commencement near 
Kiel, is 201 English miles. The perpendicular fall of the canal towards 
the Baltic, is 25 feet 6 inches, that towards the North Sea 23, and vessels . 
passing through are raised or let down by means of six sluices. The 
breadth of the cut is 100 feet at the top, and 54 at the bottom; the 
sluices are 27 feet broad, and 100 feet long, and the lowest depth of 
water is 10 feet; merchant vessels: of 120 tons may therefore navigate 
the canal; the distance from Tonningen to where the canal joins the 
Baltic is 66 miles. 

The RIVER HEVER lies to the northward of the Eyder, its outer- 


most red buoy bearing from the outermost black buoy of the Eyder N. 
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N. E. distant nearly 10 miles; but there are so mauy inlets and, openings 
to go into along this coast, and the sand hills on the different islands are 
so much alike in appearance, that no description is sufficient to guide a 
stanger ; when therefore a ship is entangled and unable to clear the coast, 
ou mist trust to the Chart, wherein the several channels and sands are 
faithfully expressed. On secing the breaks on these sands you may form 
a good idea of their similarity, and knowing their situation, must steer 
accordingly, anchoring as soon as you think your ship can ride; but if you 
have got any sand without you, before you have touched the ground, or 
being leaky, you must push for smooth water, 

We have already stated that for all these places between the Eyder 
and Horn Point,.a pilot is indispensably necessary. 

AMRON BEACON.*—For the safety of vessels which are bound for 

_ the harbours or rivers in the neighbourhood of Heligoland, aud may be 

carried by accident or otherwise to the northward of that island, a beacon 
has been erected 01: the sand bank which lies one mile to the south of 
Amron, and to the west of fhe Isle of Pillworm, and which in ordinary 
fleods rises 5 feet above the surface ef the water; the height of this bea- 
con is 60 feet. It may be seen at the distance of 12 miles, appearing at 
first like a sloop with a tep-sail set. From the light on Heligoland, the 
beacon bears (by a compass deviating 21 degrees westerly) N. E. about 
one-third E, distant 25 miles. 

The advantages te be derived from this beacon are as follow :——ist. It 
serves te point out the sand banks in that part. As soon as it can be dis- 
tinctly seen from the deck, the vessel must not approach nearer ; for then 


* The description of this beacon is here given from the original notice 
as published by authority in Denmark. But it is to be observed, that it 
does not correspond, in s¢yeral particulars, with our charts. 
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the soundings will be from 6 to 5 fathoms, and. the distance 8 miles. 2d, 
The beacon serves also as an excellent mark for enabling vessels to regu- 
late their course. When it is scen at the distance of about 8 miles, 
and bearing nearly E. by compass, it gives the following magnetic 
courses and distances, regard being always had to the state and direction 
of the tide. 

To the Island of Heligoland S. W. £8 miles,: Cutermost red buoy of 
the Elbe S. | W. 50; Outermost black ues of the Eyder 8,8. E, 20; 
Outermost red buoy of the Hever S. E. by 5,12; Gatesnmost black buoy 
of the Aon Deep S. E. EE. 42; Lister Deep N. E. 2 E. 13. 

3d. The beacon ficthee serves as a principal nae, for Gmecang the 
navigation to these deeps and rivers 

To make the Sckmal Deep.—The bkae on must be brought to bear N. FE. 
2. from the vessel, and this course must be kept til within 4 miles of the 
eacaa where the Piliworm Old Tower, beariug E. by S., the outermost 
black buoy of the Schinal Deep will be found in 4} fathoms. In clear 
weather the beacon may be brought within an eighth of the compass to 
the east of the outermost corner of Amrou, and the Pillworm Old Tower 
between North and South Oog, (or Oye,) but nearer to the first, in» ‘the 
proportion of one to two. 

To make the Hever.—-Let the beacon be brought 8 miles to the east, then 
let the above-mentioned course, S.E. by S. be kept till the North Hoft (or 
Head,) that is, the N. W. of the land of Eydersted, is seen E. 8. E. or till 
the church and steeple of Wester Hever come clear of the Sand Downs; 
then the beacon, which can be distinctly seen, bearing north by compass, 
the outermost red buoy of the Hever will be discovered. 

To make the Eyder.—Let the beacon be bronght 8 miles to the E, and 
let the course be S.S. E. till the beacon disappears to the north. The 
Sand Down of Eydersted will then be discov. red, and the course must be 
continued 
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continued so long to the southward, in from 4 to 3! fatlioms, till the 2 bea- 
eons on Sud Hoft, or at St. Peter, appear in a straight line E. N. E. when 
the outermost buoy will be seen. 

LISTER DEEP.—-In the same manner the beacon is of advantage for 
making the Lister Deep for as soon as it disappears to the south, the 
sland of Sylt is discovered; and when the middle of the island, called 
Roth Cliff, appears in the E. the course may be directed northward, very 
near the coast, till the point of it is reached, then, hauling to the E, and 
S. E. good anchorage may he found behind the Leist. 

Directly opposite to Amron Island, and at about the distance of 10 or 
11 miles, lies a bank of 5 and 6 fathoms water, stretching N.N.E. and 
‘S$. S. W. 5 miles, it is commonly called Amron Bank; its outer edge is 
steep-to, with 10 and 11 fathoms close to it, and within it are 8 fathoms, 
the depth decreasing gradually toward the shore. 

WARDA.—The harbour of Warda lies to the S. E. of the Horn point; 
it bas upon the bar not less than i8 feet at Ingh water. There are 2 
‘buoys at the entrance, the first black, the second white; the former is to 
be left on the starboard and the latter on the larboard side. ‘The harbour 
may be known by a small white steeple on the north side, and the great 
steeple to the southward of it; but strangers should not venture in with- 
aut a pilot. ' 

THE HORN is asandy steep point of moderate height, bearing from 
‘Heligoland N. N, E.1E, distant about’ 27 leagues, from which extensive 
reefs and Shoals extend to the westward ; they are said to occupy a space 
of 60 miles in circumference, being detached from the Horn Reef about 
a mile, with 5 and 4 facie between; they are very dangerous, and nu- 
merous vessels have heretofore been wrecked upon them ; mariners gene- 
rally considered the whole shore hereabout to be shoal, and in distressful 
weather, were very often driven upon these sands and Jost; but their 
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extent having been lately examined, it appears there is good anchorage 
within them, even with on-shore winds. The land to the southward has a 
flat appearance ; in coming in from the southward of these sands, endea- 
vour to bring the great steeple of Warda to bear E.; you will perceive 
the breakers on the sands, especially should there be any swell of the sea, — 
by these you will steer and haul up inside of them, at about 2 or S miles _ 
from the land, Horn Point then bearing S.S. E.; outside of this you 
cannot see the land; you may work within the sands, standing in to 3 and 
off to 8 fathoms, anchoring on all sides of them, as most convenient, but if 
you get to the northward of these sands and are unable to clear them, you 
will not find the shetler so good there as to the southward, you had 
then better anchor before you see the land; the outer point of the 
sands is shoaler than fartlier in, being a long flat.of 6 or7 fathoms; but 
from Warda to’ Horn Point the riding will be found good, about 3 miles 
from land, with the S. end of the sand bearing from 8S. W. to 8. , 
Shoulda ship get among these sands, not understanding on which side 
of them her situation is, and being wnable to return the way she came in, 
slie will meet with Some places of 8 and 9 fathoms, where she should im- 
mediately anchor; for should she, in endeavouring to extricate herself, be 
obliged to drive from sand to sand, it willseldom fail terminating in a 
wreck, ‘The above are from the observations of an officer of the British 
Navy, and are confirmed by a late Danish survey, by which it appeatt 
that the Horn Reef Sands extend from Horn Point W. N. W, 4.N. full 
20 miles, terminating in a shoal, called the Vyt, of 2 fathoms, within whieh 
various shoal banks stretch S, E. by 8. 17 miles; between their eastern 
end and the shore are 2 channels of 4, 5, and 6 fathoms water; the outer 
one is called the Wetser Stuge, the inner one is called the Rinkiobing 
Deep ; this latter passage is bounded to the eastward by the in-shore sands, 


and to the westward by a bank about 4 miles long ; ; this chapuet has from 
3k 
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34 to 6 fathoms water in it, and vessels may ride there, having Horn 
Point bearing E. S.E. 3 E. distant 3 miles ; the outer passage is broader, 
and formed by the above banks and the Horn Reefs; in this are from 4 
to 12 fathoms, but there are 2 small knowls at the southern entrance of 
these chanuels,. called the Knob.and Cancer, which must be guarded 
against ; between these shoals are 4 fathoms, between the Cancer and the 
sand which stretches from Horn Point, 10 fathoms, and between the 
Knob and the Ujevm Bank 4 fathoms ; to the southward, between Horn 
Point and Syit Island, the soundings toward the shore gradually decrease 
from 10 fathoms, which depth will be found about 20 miles distant from 
Sylt Island, and bearing W. by S. from the entrance to Lister Deep, to 3 
and 2 fathoms at its entrance ; between Lister Deep and Horn Point lies 
a bank with 5 and 6 fathonis over it, and 6,7, and 8 fathoms all around it ;” 
the sonth end of this bank is distant from the north end of Sylt Island 
g miles, bearing N. by W.; its N. W. end lies S.S. W. 18 miles from 
Horn Point; between it and the shore, are 5 and 6 fathoms, between it 
and Horn Point 8 and 7 fathoms, and near the point 9 and 10 fathoms ; 
N. N. W. 2 W. from Horn Point, distant 11 miles, lies the Wejers Bank, 
having 5 and 6 fathoms over ; and in the same direction, 7% miles farther 
off, isa knowl of 7 fathoms; round these are 8 and 9 fathoms, and toward 
the coast 17 and 18 tathoms, with a few spots of 9 fathoms, then 10, 8, 
and 4 fathoms as you approach the land. 

From Horn Point the shore extends N. E. 4 N.15 miles to the entrance 
of Rinkiobing Fiord, whose channel is pointed out by 2 beacons ; a narrew 
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isthmus, or neck of land, separates the Fiord, which is very extensive 
from the sea. The land thence stretches N. £ E. 18 or 19 miles, and then 
turns N. E, 4. E, for seven leagues, to Bovenbergen, and thence continues 
in nearly the same direction for 5 leagues farther, where it bends more to 
the eastward towards Holmen, commonly called the Holmes; from Hol 
men its direction is E. by 8. to Bolbierg, and thence it forms a kind of 
circular bay toward Robsnout ; Robsnout bears E.4N. 43 miles from 
Holmen ; from Robsnout to Hartshalls the coast runs E. N. E. tN. 10% 
miles, and then turns more to the S. E. and N. Eastward to the Scaw ; 
the distance from Hartshalls to the Scaw being 25 miles. The coast from 
Horn Point to the Scaw. is generally low, and not to be seen above 4 or 
5 leagues off; but the following places will be visible at a greater dis- 
tance: viz. a round hill tothe northward of Horn Point, a white sand hily 
to the noithward of Rinkiobing, the high steeple cliffs of Bovenbergen, 
the Holmes or Holmen, Robsnout, and Hartshalls; Robsnout is a high 
bluff round hill, with a church at the top, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues ; 
Holmen makes like islands, and Hartshalls isa long smooth hiil, low in the 
centre and steep at the east end; in the bight, between Robsnont and 
Harthalls, is a remarkable church with a square steeple. The Scaw 
Point is very low, with a light-house upon it. which is lighted throughout 
the year; from off its point a rocky reef extends 23 miles; its north east 
extremity lies with the church and light in one, bearing W. by S.:; the 
north side of the reef is steep-to. 


Scaw’ 


/ 
/ 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM HELIGOLAND TO THE SCAW. 
Hartshalls. 


Four miles off the land, about Holmen, is a'sandy ridge of 11, 12, and 
13 fathows, while close inside its edge are 19 and 20 fathoms, and be- 
tween it and the shore 17, 16, 14, 7, and 6 fathoms, decreasing as you get 
nearer to the land. Off Bolhierg western point is a rocky reef stretching 
to the northward; N.E. from the same point, distant 83 miles, and E. by 
N. from Holmen Point, distant 17 miles, is a rock under water, called tie 
Vester Yder Hag, with deep waiter, 9 and 41 fathoms, close to it; E.N. 
E. 2 E. 20! miles from Holmen west point, and W.S.W. 4 W. 12 miles 

from Robsnout, lies the Lokken Rock, with 13 fathoms close to its inner 
side; W.N. W.1 N. 2 leagues from Robsnout, is the Bakken, another 
rock of a similar description; KE. N. E. 4 E. 3 miles from which is a rocky 
patch, called the Red Ground; and W. N. W. 2 leagues from Hartshalls is 
another spot of red ground ; S. W. 1 W. from this latter is a similar spot, 
distant 2 miles ; there are also sortie rocks under water about Hartshalis, 
with 10 and 12 Letina close to them. 


Sailing Directions fron HELIGOLAND to the SCAW. 


ESSELS bound from Heligoland to the Scaw should take a N. by E. 

course for 30 leagnes, by which they will be carried to the westward of 
all the dangerous sands about Horn Point, in from 12 to 20 fathoms water, 
all sandy ground ; having passed these reefs, they may proceed N.E. 32 
leagues; about the first part of this course they will cross the tail ofa 
bank of 9 fathoms, then drop into 12, 14, and 20 fathoms,’ dark sandy 
ground: the depth decreases all the way toward the shores of Jutland, 
put without any danger; when Holmen comes 8, E. by S. steer E. by N. 


18 leagues, and keep at least 10 miles from the land, for within this track, 
are several rocks under water, with deep water all round them; the situa- 
tion of these have already been accurately described ; give these a good 
berth, and when Hartshall Church bears S..8. E. prt you, an E. by S. 
course will take you clear to the Scaw. 

“When the Holmen bears S. 4 E. distant 10 or 12 cites it has the appear- 
ance of several detached jatdinds) with a church to the S. Westward, the 
surrounding land being too low to be seen. That extensive bank, impro- 
perly called the Jutland Reef, runs along shore all the way to the Seaw ; 
the depths over this part of it are various and irregular; abreast of the Naze 
of.Norway its boundary appears to be in latitude about 57° 16’, opposite 
to the Holmens it advances to the N. Eastward, and abreast of ‘the Scaw 
it reaches nearly to 58°; this will best he understood by a reference to 
the chart. 

As you advance you will eee discover the Scaw Light, and if 
bonnd into the Cattegat, can readily give that a sufficient berth in reund- 
ing it, on account of the reefs which run off it ; the light-house is 67 feet 
high, and is now lighted with lamps; the church is also a conspicuous 


‘pliject and when the weather is clear, they will be visible 3 and 4 


leagues; if desirous of anchoring on the south side of the Scaw, you may 
bring-to, with the light-house bearing N. by W. in 8 or 9 fathoms, aud 
here with westerly winds you will ride in safety. Pilots are always to 
be obtained from the Scaw to take you up the Cattegat. 

TIDES.—It is high water, full and change, at the mouth of the Eyder 


-and Horn Point at 12 o'clock; and in Rinkiobing Fiord at 20m, after 11. 


The 
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The tide rises at Heligoland about 9 feet; at Bovenbergen there is 
very little rise or fall, the water generally is governed by the- prevailing 
wind; between the Horn Point and the Elbe and Weser, there is com- 
moniy-an indranght to the S, Eastward ; to the Northward of Horn Reef, 


about Holmen, the current with westerly winds will run at the rate of 2 


miles an hour, and with strong S.S.W. gales it increases its rapidity to 3 
miles, a circumstance which should be particularly attended to, especially 
in dark weather, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS and DIRECTIONS for 
Sailing over the NORTH SEA, yrpan the THAMES 
to the CATTEG AT. 
HE BANKS IN THE NORTH SEA are large portions of ground 
*- somewhat shioaler in general than the ground iaahich surrounds them, 
and their depths when carefully observed, often tend to inform the ma- 
riner, when doubtful, of his situation; they are of irregular and undefined 
shapes, and commonly known by the names of the Brown Bank, thc 
Broad Fourteens, the Wells Bank, the White Bank, the Dogger Bank, 
the Great and Little, Fisher's Bank, the Jutland Bank or Reef, the Long 
Forties, and other small banks; these are neither dangerous nor steep-to, 
hut generally rise by a gradual elevation, and their boundaries will best 
be understood by the chart. @he Current over these banks is visibly 
atfected by the winds, but in genejal inclines toward the N. E. a circum- 
stance particularly necessary to be attended to, as tending to set the 
mariner, bound from the British shores toward the opposite coast, beyond 
his reckoning, and perhaps thereby endangering his vessel, by coming too 
soon upon those shoals which so generally line the shore: those therefore 
who sail from the westward, in order to make any part of the coast be- 
tween the Texel and the Scaw, should look out for land in time, for it is 


very common in making it to find the distance from 0 to 30 miles less, 

than when sailing the contrary way in making the British coast; this 
particularly happens with sonth-westerly winds, which, causing a constant 
current to the East and N. Eastward, generally sets across the Jutland 
Reef an‘ the south side of the Sleeve towards the Scaw Point, oY, Vary- 
ing its direction with the wind, bends to the westward towards ae coast 
of Norway. , 

It is therefore particularly necessary to be cautions that the northerly 
current does not drive the ship a-head of her reckoning to the northward 
of the Jutts Reef, especially with S. and S. S. E. winds. 

The eurrent along shore, above Bovenbergen we have before. noticed, 
sets will westerly winds, 2 miles an hour, and with strong S. 8, W. wales 
more than 3 miles. 

A fery deceiving current likewise sets between the Naze of Norway 
and the Orkney Islands, the knowledge of which is to the mariner the 
more important, some of the islands being, as before observed, very low, 
generally obscured from view by fog and mist in summer, and annoyed by 
the most powerful gales in winter. 

This current takes its course with the wind, particulatty when it blows 
from the southward’ or northward, but generally it runs strongest to the 
northward. As the wind continues the current increases, and sometimes 
runs upwards of 2 knots midway between the Naze and Orkneys, after 
long-continued south-westerly winds. 

Easterly or westerly winds, blowing athwart this current, sometimes 
render it almost insensible in the offing, and within 3 or 4 leagues of the 
islands, the tides take that regular course which they keep betweea 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

It has frequently been observed, in sailing from the Naze to Fair Island, 


the distance bas sometimes appeared from 5 to 10 leagues shorter than 
the 
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the distance shewn on the chart, which must be occasioned by currents 
setting to the north and to the west chiefly when the wind blows from 
the south or from the east. Between the Jutland Reef and the coast of 


* Norway, the current generally set8 to the westward, even with westerly 


winds, and at the same that time the current on the Jutland coast sets 
eastward towards the Scaw. 
There is also a current with northerly and north-westerly winds, which 


runs southward by the coast of Norway, across the Jutland Reef, and 


along the coast of Jutland towards Heligoland. This current, when it 
blows hard, rims at the rate of 12 or 2 knots, and requires particular 
attention by those who are navigating in these parts, during such gales. 
A ship bound from England to the Cattegat, with the windin N. W. 
quarter, should endeavour to get well to the northward, before she bears 
up for the Sleeve, in order to counteract the effects of this current! The 
same precaution is necessary when bound from the Cattegat to England 
with those winds; by keeping on the Norway coast, you will have the 
westerly current in your favour, until yon get so fae westward as the 
Naze, provided you do not stand. so far southward as the edge of the 
Jutland Reef; after passing the Naze you will soon feel the effects of the 
eurrent, and must jadge, from the direction and force of the wind, whether 


_it will be prudent to proceed. 


Directiéns from HOSLEY BAY to the NAZE of 
NORWAY, and the SCAW POINT. 


'F bound from Hosley Bay to Norway, er the Cattegat, haul round 
Orfordness, attending to the foregoing coasting directions, so as to 
elear the Onion, Nathanies Knowl, the Ridge, and Aldborongh Knaps ’ 
then steer away E.N. E. 15 jeapaéns which will carry you into deep 
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water, to 26, 27, or 28, fathoms, and a good berth without the south- 
eastern part of Smith’s Knowl. After you are in this part of the Deep 
water channel, which will be about 14 bee to the northward of the 
parallel of Yarmouth, you may steer N. E.2.N. 16 leagues, to the Well 
Bank. After you are to the northward of latitude 58° 8’, you shoal in 
your depth from 20 to 19, and 17 fathoms, dark coloured sand ; and upon 
the scuthern side of the Well Bank, you will have a, 18, or 19, olive 
coloured sand. . 

From the last mentioned spot, latitude 53° 27’, by steering a north 
course made good, that is N.N.E. alittle easterly, by compass, in a 
distance of 17 leagues, you will pass over the Well Bank, and the Great 
Silver Pits to the S. E. part of the Dogger Bank, im Jat 54° 18’ and long. 
2° 55'E. In this course, for the first.5 leagues, you will be on the body’ 
of the Well Bank in 17, 18, and 17, then (with the wind favourable, and 
reckoning trne) you will fall into deeper water between the two parts of 
that bank, from 24 to 27 fathoms ; again you will be on the northern 
arm of the Well Bank, 17 to 19 fathoms, coarse mixt sand and shells, with” 
some stones. Lastly, in the Silver Pits, you will have soft and oazy ground, 
changing towards the Dogger Bank to sandy ground. 

Having struck soundings upon the Dogger Bank, you will find the 
soundings variable and irregular, as 18, 15, 12, 17, 16, and 14 fathoms, 
mostly fine sand. 


The course across the Dogger Bank to tle south-eastern part of the 


‘ Great Fisher's or Long Bank, wilt now be N. E. i N. 97 mee te) and m 


the whole distance you will generally have fine sand! 

It will now be time to alter your course, and shape it for the Naze of 
Norway, or the Skaw, accordingly as you have the wind, either to the 
southward or westward. If in the lattcr board, steer N. E.. by E. about 

48 
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48 leagues; which course will carry you over the Juttish Reef; and hence 
aa E, or E. by S. course, will be a good course up the Sleeve.. When, 
after quitting the north part of the Dogger Bank, you have made from 
15 to 20 leagues towards the Jutland Reef, it is very necessary to sound 
frequently, and with all the exactness possible, in order to be sure of the 
last mentioned bank; without this precaution, you might pass over the 
latter without perceiving it: and as the currents run in general towards 
the north, especially when the wind blows from the S. W., South, or 
$. §. E, you might run on the fishing-bank, which is between the Jutland 
Reef, and the Lister Land, and might still suppose yourself on the former. 


Thus, in foggy weather, or at night, you would risk the danger of being 


seon carried upon the coast of Norway. 

Between the Dogger Bank and the Jutland Reef in the ordinary pas- 
sage, there are from 33 to 36 fathoms, the bottom of soft slime; but more 
to the east there is less water, and the bottom is sandy.—The soundings 
on some part of the Little Fisher's Bank appear like oatmeal; but in 
several places, especially on the northern side, they are of sand inter- 
mixed with small stones. 


FROM the NAZE to BERGEN, &c. 


ROM the Naze to Listerland the course is N.W., having several good 
harbonrs running in between them. — Listerland is a low sandy point, 
lying far off from the high land within it; off it are some round stones, 
ealled Lister Steene, which are very dangerons; as the high land all along 
the shore puts it qnite out of sight till you are close u>on it ; and indeed 
a ship might run on it in the night before she could perceive it. It lies 6 
leagues north-westward from the Naze. 

- About 9 leagues north-westward from Lister Steaua the harbour of 
Eggersund, to which there are 2 entrances, the southern one running in 
Z 
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between the east side of Egger Oe and the mai, the northern channe 
passing to the northward of Egger Oe. Between Listerland and Egger 


-Oe is a bank of from 16 to 50 fathoms, running along in the direction of 


the land 11 or 12 miles, and being at the distance of a league from the 
shore. Eight or nine miles beyond Egger Oc is the harbour of Sirevaag, 
which is also very good. In proceeding for this harbour, you steer to- 
wards the sandy bay on the south or starboard side of the entrance, till, 
being close to the shore, you have the port open; then sailing in for the 
norih or larboard shore, you run along by it to the southward, to’avoid a 
rock with only 12 feet water upon it, lying off the point on the west 
side. When you have got.to the southward of the west point, you may 
anchor in7 or 8 fathoms, and lie land-locked with all winds ; and may 
moor with a cable or hawser to the west shore. 

N. N. W.2 N., 10 miles from Egger Oe, is the land of Jedderen, 
which from thence runs north 14 miles to Jedderens Point and Reef, 
then bends N. E, by N. to extensive bays formed by the various islands 
which are situated between Jedderen and Carm Oe. On one of these, 
named Huiddings Oe, a lighthouse is erected, intended to guide the mari- 
ner into Carm Sound. : 

Carm Sound is situated between Carm Oe aad the main ; through which 
there is a passage along shore into Bommel Fiord, and thence between 
the islands to Bergen, Carm Oe lies ina N. N. E, and 8. S. W. direction, 
being 16 miles in length, ad about 44 miles broad at the southern end, 
but narrowing as it advances to the northward. Atits S. E. point, called 
Skudesness, is a light-house, which points out the western entiance to 
Carm Sound, N.N. W., 13 miles from the south-west end of Carm Oe, 
is the round island of Udsire, with some rocks lying off the south-westward, 
and a shoal of from 20 to 30 feet to the northward. Off the north-west 
end of Carm Oe are several small islands, on one of which, called Fee. 
Oe, is a light to guide the mariner through Qual Oe Fiord. 

Mariners- 
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Mariners who wish to enter Carm Sound may, with due attention, dis- 
tinguish the lights of Skudesness, and that of the Isle of Huidding. The 
latter, which is suspended between two poles, gives a blaze light, but the 
Jantern light on Skudesness gives a clear and steady light ; and besides, 
this light cannot be seen by those coming from the westward, ‘unless so 
much to the southward, that the cliff of Gicetongen does not interrupt 
the view of it, or that you have it bearing N. E. by E.; and in this point 
of the compass the navigation is clear from the Isles of Huidding: if 
such, therefore, as having gained sight of one light, and are in donbt 
which it is, will steer a little easterly, that doubt will be removed ; for if 
it be Skudesness Light that appears, the blaze of Huidding Isles will shortly 
be seen, unless in hazy weather or snow storm. If, by steering eastward, 
another light soon appears, it must be that on the Huidding Isles ; and a 
course may thence be set, by soundings, in order to take a view or the 
other, since if the light on Skudesness be hidden by the high land, anda 
light appears more to the eastward than due N.E. by E., it must be that 
on the Huidding Isles. Having ascertained this, a vessel may keep 


_ under Skudesness with safety, and seamen may’ know to a certainty by 


the light where the bight is, and accordingly run in under the land, and 
so into Carm Sound. When approaching the Smorstakken, they may 


_ expect to see all the three lights; and again, if the light of Skudesness is 


hidden by the high land, then the two others, particularly that close to 
Hoyvarden, will prove sufficient to direct to a good anchorage in the 
harbour. 

To persons unacquainted, who choose to run into Carm Sound without 


‘a pilot, or from other obstacles, the lights of Huidding and Skudesness 


are very useful, particularly to those who may be obliged to cruise there 
during the night ; in that case, it is absolutely necessary to be particularly 
attentive that the current does not drive the vessel on either side, for it 
sometimes is very strong, 


1 - 
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BERGEN.—Innumerable are the sands and channels leading to Ber- 
gen and its adjacent anchorages, which baffle description, and render a 
pilot indispensably necessary. It will be labour in yain to trace them 
with minute accuracy; we shall, therefore, content ourselves with ree 
marking the channels most commonly navigated. Vessels proceeding 
through the Carm Sound, will pass between the Skudesness and the 
Huiddings Lighthouses; and steering to the northward, between Carm 
Oe and Luden, they will perceive Hoyvarden Lighthpoees which is built 
upon a point oftaudl at the larboard side, on the island of Carm. This 
channel is narrow, and brings you out through Houge Sound, to the. 
northward of Carm Oe, where, proceeding along shore at a convenient 
distance, and in deep water, you enter what is called the Leedt, or 
channel of Bergen; the surrounding land@ is all highw About 10 miles 
to the northward of the northern end of Carm Oe is the southern ex- 
tremity of Bommel Oe, commonly calted Bommellmk. The channel 
between this and the main is 2 miles wide, and distinguished by the - 
name of the Bommel Fiord; the passage in is about N. E. as- far as 
Moster Oe, you then turn more easterly until you get abreast of Mos- 
terhaven, when taking a course due north, you enter Stok Sound; from 
thence, by various channels between the islands, you pass into Selb Oe 
Fiord. If you are passing on the outside or to the westward of Bommel 
Oe, it will always be advisable to keep 4 or 5 miles off the land at least, 
on account of the numerous rocks and shoals which are scattered about 
all this coast. Near the middle of Bommel Oe is the Siggen, a remark- 
able hill, which, in coming from the westward for Bergen, is frequently. 
the first land you will perceive; therefore, when making the land, it will 
be advisable to bring this hill about S. E. or S. E. by S., keeping rather 
to the southwardyon account of the northerly tide, until you obtain a 
good breeze to carry you to the northward, where you may stand in for 
the land, abaut Selb Oe, or Kors Fiord, Selb 
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Selb Oe Fiord is 26 miles to the northward of Bommel Fiord, being at 
its entrance 44 miles wide, running in E, by S.; on your starboard side, 
as you enter, is the Akleboen Shoal, with 4 fathoms or less water over it ; 
it lies in the fairway, and may be passed on either side. 

Kors Fiord is 11 miles to the northward of Selb Oe Fiord, and has from 
200 to 300 fathoms water within it; the passage in is between the Kalv 
Oe and Marsteen, or between the Marsteen and the Texlen Oe. W. 
N. W. i W., nearly one mile from Marsteen, is a rock under water, 
calied Marsteenboen. There are various good anchorages between the 
islands which line the coast, in from 15 to 20 fathoms water, particularly 
at Kalv Oe, and the S. E. part of Great Sartor. The pilots commonly 
take you into smail kinds of coves or harbours, where they fasten the 
vessels to the rocks, Sartor Qe is a large island running ina N } Wes- 
terly direction from Kors Fiord full 17 miles; on its outer or western side 
are innumerable islands and rocks, forming passages and harbonrs for 
shipping, with deep water all round; but many of them are of too in- 
tr'cate a nature for strangers to attempt. Within or to the eastward of 


Sartor Oe, are the customary channels to Bergen, which are various, as’ 


they pass between the is'ands Leer, Tos, Bior, and Little Sartor ; having 
arrived as far as the N. E. part of this latter island, tiie channel opens to 
the eastward and runs up to Bergen. Bergen is a large city and place 
of great trade; its castle lies in latitude 6C° 24' N. and longitude 5° 20 
E. from Greenwich. 

We have here described the entrances to Bergen from the southward, 
To the northward of Sartor Oe are various other passages, which run 
into the Gielte Fiord, too numerous to notice. 

TIDES. To the northward of Bergen the flood runs generally to the 
sonthward, and ebb to the northward; but in the Leedt, to the south- 
ward of Bergen, the flood runs to the northward, and ebb to the southward ; 
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off the land, the ebb, in good weather, will commonly set right across the 
islands, but the currents are always dependant on the prevailing winds, 
and are much stronger towards the south than towards the north. 

The tides rise and fall about 4, 5, and 6 feet, but to the southward 
about the Naze the rise is less, and materially influenced by the weather 
in the North Sea. - 


Directions for the South Coast of NORWAY, and 
ENTRANCE of the CATTEGAT. 
HE S. Coast of Norway is very high, and its harbours are innume- 
rable; their access is rendered extremely difficult by a multitude 
of small islands and sunken rocks off the whole of the toast. But the 
pilots here are some of the best in the world, and they come out in al} 
weathers. 

The Naze is the southernmost cape of Norway, and lies 23 leagues 
N.N.W. from the Holms the nearest part of Jutland; between is the 
Skager-rack. The Naze isa reddish bluff head-land ; a light tower stands 
on it which is always kept white. Over it, a little in-land, is the high 
land of Spangereid, generally capped in the spring with snow, and which, 
in clear weather, may be seen 12 leagues off. 

Upon the island called Mark-Oe to the westward of the Naze, there is 
also alight by night but no tower. ‘This light iserected upon the rock, 
and the island though of small extent, is so high, that the light is consi- © 
derably higher than that upon the Naze, it being about 450, and that upon 
the Naze about 340 English feet, above the level of the sea. 

Several miles westward from the Naze lies a cluster of rocks, called © 
the Bishop and his Clerks, 

About S. E. by E. distant 8 miles from Mark-Oe, and 5} miles from the ° 
Naae, is a very dangerous rock, called the Giestingene, or Swine rock. 
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From the Naze to Fickkeroe, an island at the entrance of Christian-sand, 
the courses are S. E. + E. 14 miles, and east, 91 miles. Flekkeroe-har- 
bour is spacious and good; a large fleet may ride securely in it near the 
castle, a round tower on the rock. This harbour has been freqnently 
made use of by large convoys from the Baltic. It has two entrances, 
one at each end of the island, which is one of the longest and most regular 
on this coast; they are called the East and West Gats. Whena remark- 
able hill, called the Boat-bottom-upwards bears N. N. W.-you are abreast 
of this harbour, 

Between Flekkeroe and the Naze are several harbours, the principal 
ef which is that of Moloe, about 5 leagues from the Naze. 

Mardoe isa port 11 leagues E. N. E, 2 E. from Flekkeroe, 
are several excellent harbours: the principal are, Repervig, 
Hellsound, Hammersound, and Hessness. 

Mardoe may be known by two remarkable marks. The first is three 
high mountains over it, at a distance, called the Drommels; they may be 
seen in clear weather, i2 leagues off the shore, to the eastward of them is 
another high mountain, called the Bommels.—The second mark is, a white 
church with a black roof and spire, which stands on Tromoe or Trom 
island; when this church bears’ N.N.W. it will be in a line with a hollow 
between the two easternmost Drommels. ‘The passage round Trom island 
leads into Mardoe, which is an excellent harbour. Higher up is Arendal, 
or Arundhal, a port where most of the norse-catts are built. 

Between Mardoe and Feerder-island are several good harbours; namely, 
Lodgoe, Oster-Risoer, Krageroe, Langesound, Porseground, Laurvig, and 
Sand-Fiord. . Krageroe and Porseground are leading-ports. 

From Mardoe to Feerder-island the course is E,by N. and distance 21 
leagues. Allow for the current, which mostly runs to the westward and in 
“general according to the strength of the wind 


Between 
W olfsound, 
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Feeder Island lies near the range of islands on the coast : it is remarkably- 
high and conical; a light-house is on it, on which a good fire is kept alf 
the year. You may passon both sides of Foerder; but on the east side is 
the best passage into the great Sound of Christiana, imto which falls the 
Drams-Fiord on the west shore. } 

When at Feerder-island, you must take a pilot,. if you want one for 
Christiana, or any of the adjacent ports, 

The nesting and distance from the NAZE to the SCAW is S. E. by E. 

EE. 37 leagues; the course is 8. S, E. having im the fair-way from 58 to 96 
fathoms, till you come to the bank: then 40. Farther to the eastward 
are from 160 to 90 fathoms, soft bottom.’ 

With a fair wind, the Course from the Coast of Norway to the Cattegat, 
and up the Sleeve, is E. by S. .S.; with the wind southerly, a S. E. ee 
E. course is the best; but, with the wind northerly, be sure to keep a 
good offing till the Cattegat be open. In coming from the Scaw, steering 
W. by S. will carry you close to the Jutland-coast. In the night keep 
your lead going, and edge away into deeper water. 


Observations concerning the Rates of Pilotage of Ships into ~ 
and out of the Ports and Harbours in Norway, trom the’ 
| Laws for Pilots throughout the Kingdom of Norway. 


RIGATES, brigs, snows, bilanders, schooners, catts, &¢, and all. 

sharp-built vessels whatever, shall pay for pilotage into or out of 
harbour when the distance does net exceed one Norske mile from the 
outer rock, the following sums sterling : 


Ships’ Sum Ships’ Sum. 
draught. ls. d. } draught. lS. 
4, 5, or 6 feet... S feet lf. ore meee 0) nee 


Oe ye Pew mn en ¢ owernbe 0. 8 8 
10 feet. 


0 4 8 
a feets scsucveas 0 6 0 
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But, if a ship draw more than 18 fect water, then, for every foot above 
‘you must pay one rix-dollar, or 4 shillings iets: but, if from the 
outer rocks it is more than one Norske mile, you are to pay extra pilo- 
tage, as follows : 


Table of Inland Pilotage of One Norske Mile within the Rocks : 


Ships’ per mile Ships’ per mile. 
draught. So. ds draught. eyes 
MS OROTOTECCL F b..5,0:0 Ai iS ROCCE, 55 cch,c die, cickens 420 2S 
S56 CSS Rene IF 3S tO DIOR COCO OOM Mr 224 
LSS ott Al SG ea £10 LOVEE AMEE) sfajness os ss 8) 0\6 3.0 
ono coy sg ROL aie ge sO BiGieg bi CORES TEINDIC.S Bia 
oO ots waleioce Raa ae bsea oe ECR Re isle fale’ e'el-elorate 3 4 
DUMB. ee Bete ter ela dae 22, ed LS Peamer eas tas dale: Sakae 5 6 
AEMPEEI AS atislete ins s\s. 20: Zaks 19 and above..........4 0 


Bat, if the distance exceeds 4 miles Norske, then to pay, for every 
mile above the 4 to 8 miles Norske, one-third less ; and, when the dis- 
tance exceeds 8 miles, then, for every mile above the 8 miles, one-fourth 
less than in this table of rates; the first or sea qaile to pay according to 
the rates of pilotage in the rst table. 

Flat-bottomed vessels, of whatever den dua adios that carry lée-boards, 
and are four times as long from stem to stern as they are broad in the 
mid-ships, from the outer part of the gunwale on one side to the outer 
_ part of the gunwale on the other side; also all clinker-built one-mast 

' galliots and galliseas, whose breadth as ahave are more than one-third of 
the length from stem to stern; shall, in the summer season, pay half as 


and out. 


S4t 
much more, when the distance docs not exceed one Norske ole than a 
ship of deep draught of water. 

N.B. The foregoing rates of inland-pilotage are for the summer half- 
year; in the winter half-year, all ships pay one-fourth more pilotage in 
The winter half-year begins on the first of October, and ends 
on the last day of March. 

If it should happen that, after you are piloted out of any harbour, and 
the wind shifts, so that you are obliged to go back again, the pilot, if on 
board, is'to conduct you into any port he can feteh, within his district, 
free of all charges ; but, if he have left the ship, and not out of sight, he 
is entitled to half pilotage ; and, in either case, he is entitled to half pilot- 
age out again: but, if he had quitted the ship, and out of sight, then, if 
he come on board again, he is entitled to whole pilotage, as above. Pilots 
when they remain on board, are to be dieted with the ship’s company ; 
and in case a pilot be carried to’sea by storm or accident, he is to be paid 
three marks Norway currency, that is, three shillings sterling, per day. 
When a pilot carrics a ship into harbour he is not to leave ber till her sails 
are furled, and the ship properly moored ; nor quit her, outward-bound, 
till she is without all danger of rocks, &c. Pilot-boats may be known by 
the middle cloth of the mainsail being painted red from head to foot; 
and, when they do not use a sail, they have a white flag on the top of a 
staff, It is not permitted to any other boats whatever to carry such sail, 
or signal, under the forfeiture, of four rix-dollars, and the loss of the sail. 

N.B. A rix-dellar is 4 shillings sterling, and a Norske pilot’s mile is 
equal to 4 miles English, or 4 Dutch. F 
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ie SCAW has already been described as a low sandy land; the light 
upon it is on a high square white tower, 67 feet high, painted white, | 
and - 
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and kept burning all the year. It can be seen when 4 leagues distant. 
Two or three houses are close to the light-bouse, and a sandy hill at some 
distance to the southward of it. When this hill and the light-house are in 
one, they bear S. by E. 4 E.; and when the light-house is between the 
sandy hill and the houses, it bearsS. About 92 miles westward of the 
Light-house, is Scaw-ehurch, with a square steeple; about one-third of the 
distance from the church to the light-honse is ‘a windmill ; and between the 
windmill and the lighthouse a long village stretches nearly from one to the 
ether, in the middie of which is a small space of ground without houses. 

A Reef stretches from the Scaw about 3 miles N. E. by E. Coming from 
the westward, and sailmg along shore near the reef, keep the lead going, 
and you may borrow to it in 7 or 8 fathoms with the wind off shore. When 
from the southward, and bound round the Scaw to the westward, you must 
steer no nearer to the reef than from 12 to 14 fathoms, and in dark wea- 
ther, than 18 or 20, the south side being steep. With the following 
marks, in coming from the westward, you are clear of the reef on both 
sides: when the old church and the light-house are in one, bearing W. by 
S. you are on the north side of it; and, coming from the southward, when 
the old church is brought to the south end of the village, you are on the 
» south end of the reef: with the steeple and light-house in one, you are 
abreast of the reef; and, when the steeple is bearing S. W. by W. you 
are without to the northward of it; when the light-house is west from 
you, you are within and to the southward of the reef. You may anchor 
on hoth sides of the Scaw in 8 or 9 fathoms, coarse sandy ground ; but in 
these depths you are near the shore, and of course not safe if caught with 
the wind.on shore. Merchant ships in general, with a southerly and S. 
E. wind, when the current sets down the Cattegat, keep plying off and 
on to the westward of the Scaw till the wind shifts. With the light-house 
hearing South, 5 or 6 miles distant, there are 49 fathoms water, with 
muddy ground, 
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When the Scaw bears W. by S. 4 or 5 miles, the courses thence to the 
Koll-point, on the Swedish coast, are S. E, by 8. 9 leagues, then S, 4 E. 
20 leagues, or upwards, 

From the Scaw to the Paternosters on the Coast of Sweden, the distance 
and course are 28 miles due East. To the S, E. of these islands lies that 
of Marstrand. On the great tower of Marstrand-castle is a light-housé 
with six reyerberators, 276 feet above the level of the sea, which, by turn- 
ing round every 5 minutes, giye alternately six strong and three faint 
lights, and burn every night from the first of August to the first of May of 
the ensuing year, as do all the other lights on the Swedish coast in the 
Cattegat. 

In entering Marstrand,) if you bring the castle or light E. ran boldly in ; 
leaving on your larboard side a sunken rock, called Kakelbaden, which 
has 13 or 14 feet water upon it, and lies from the lantern of the castle W. 
by 8.2 S. nearly 3 miles, You may go in at either end of the island, but 
the N. is the clearest. 

When sailing from the Scaw to Marstrand, keep the castle by day, and 
the lights by night, E.3 N. But, if you have a sight of the Paternosters, 
a long range of island-rocks lying N. E. and S. W. to the northward of the 
entrance into Marstrand, whose outer end lies 4 miles W. 4 N. from 
Marstrand-castle, you may pass them pretty close, as they are’ steep-to. 
When near these rocks, if there be little wind, or a calm, and the current 
sets you towards them, come to an anchor in 30 fathoms ; for it runs here’ 
sometimes at the rate of two miles an hour to the north-eastward, and 
directly among the rocks. In coming down, you will descry a ‘round: 
hill, called Little Bretto: bring it to the southward of the castle, and yov 
run clear of the Paternosters. Keep the Paternosters on the larboard 
side, and steer E, 1 N, for the castle, till you come near the island on 


which it stands, to which you may keep close, and leave on the is iin 
side: 
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side: keep your sails set till you haul to the southward; the entrance 
being very narrow, much depends on steering well. Should a’ vessel 
follow you, shoot your ship as far southward, as you dare, to give that 
vessel room ; forthe turn round the point being sudden, and the harbour 
very confined, it would be difficult, should many ships be following each 
- other, to avoid damage. As you haul up to the southward, you open the 
town and quay, and must drop your anchor as near the houses or ships 
there as you can; for, to the eastward, the water is shoal,, Be careful, if 
your ship take much cable in bringing up, that she shall not swing upon 
the ground: as the water, which rises considerably with strong westerly 
winds, falls quickly when they come eastward, and the weather fine, it may 
be troublesome and expensive to get afloat again. 
heave the ship round with her stern to the quay, and moor with a hawser 
to the shore. Rings are fixed on shore, near the houses for this purpose, 
and you will be directed by the harbour-master. 

In running over from the Scaw to this place, you will have from 30 to 45 
fathoms, clayey ground ; the nearer the Swedish shore the deeper water; 


for, abreast of the Paternosters, 5 miles,from them, you will have 50, 60° 


and 70 fathoms. 

If at any time, in little wind, you should be set near the Paternosters, 
you must come to an anchor in 30 fathoms water, as the current runs here 
sometimes at the rate of two knots, and upwards to tle north-eastward, 


and directly amongst them. From the Paternostets to Wingoe-island the 
distance is 16 bailes, nearly S. 


SCAW to GOTHENBURG. 
your course is S 
coast. To the south side of this island you may stand with great safety, 
it being steep, giving the west point a small berth. 

_ The islands of Wingoe are at the entrance of the channel leading to 


If bound from the Scaw to Gothenburg, 


running in for Wingoe. 


Having brought up,’ 


. E. by E. 103 leagues to Wingoe-island, on the Swedish 


Gothenburg, the port of the Swedish East-India Company. This island lies 
17 miles S.4 W. from the outermost Paternoster; like many other islands 
on this coast, it can scarcely be distinguished from the main land, when 
seen from the offing. Wingoe is low, and visible only 4 or 5 leagues off, 
Upon it is a square red pyramid, or beacon with a ball at top. Near the 
pyramid are huts for pilots, who are generally ready at sea, even in the 
worst weather. A flag at the fore-top mast-head is a signal for them when 
if this be not exhibited, they wiil not come off. 

When coming from the Northward to Gothenburg, or forced to anchor 
under Wingoe, you may go on either side of the island, but the southern 
channel is the safest, keeping Kloverskar, or the S. E. rocks, with the 
other rocks and breakers, on the larboard side; give the islands of Wingoe 
a berth of 2 miles in passing, haulround to the eastward, and keep at nearly 
the same distance from the rocks on the starboard side; and as you ad- 
vance be cautious, and keep the 8, FE, rocks near Wingoe, shut in with 
the Wingoe Isles, till Little Denmark Island (known by the green hum- 
mock at its S. E. end) comes open of the E. end of Buskar. Thus you 
will clear the western dangers. By keeping Little Denmark open, you 
avoid a shoal which lies about half a mile S. W. from Buskar; the mark 
for which is a remarkable round hill E, of Warholm on with the extreme 
end of the rocks E. of Buskar, and the S. E. rocks of Wingoe haifa sail’s 
breadth open of the S. side of Wingoe Islands. 

On Buskar you will see a beacon with an arm. You may go very 
near to the rocks at the E. end of Buskar, if requisite, without danger ;- 
but do not bring the eastern point of Buskar southward of S. by W. until 
Wingoe beacon is on with the E. end of Bird Island: this mark will lead 
clear of the 7 feet, 17 feet, and 18 feet shoals, which lie in Wingoe 
Sound: Anholt’s Berg with a dark top open of the eastern rocks of 
Buskar, also leads clear of all the western dangers. One and a half 


mile 
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mile N. E. of Buskar lies the rock Boltoe, or Bottoe, on which is fixed a 
pole. Between Buskar and Boltoe and Little Denmark is Wingoe Sound, 
an excellent road for large ships, the ground clear and the water deep ; 
and if you are provided with good anchors and cables, you may ride out 
_ astorm even with a westerly wind; small vessels will find the sweil too 
heavy, therefore they generally run over. to Tianso, where the shelter 
is better, and the harbour secure, having 7 and 8 fathoms water. The 
anchorage in Wingoe Sound is with Buskar Beacon S. W. or 8, W. by 
W.and Little Denmark N. E. by N. > To the eastward is Rifooe Gulf, 
with good anchorage, and from 8 to 9 fathoms. On the west side of 
Okaroe are two other anchorages in Great and Little Kalf Sound, also 
farther north, inside of Rozo. But pilots are necessary, these places not 
being well known. 

By those well acquainted the channels on the N. side of Wingoe Islands 
are some time used. Having advanced so far as Wingoe Sound it will be 
necessary to obtaina pilot to conduct you to Gothenburg. 

Or, having passed Boltoe-island, bring it on with the south part of 
Buskar-island ; steering with it so will lead you in, until you see the 
castle of New Elfsborg, 2 or 3 miles below which you may anchor in from 
6 to 4 fathoms, clear and good holding-ground; the nearer to the castle 
the less water. Inanchoring here observe not to come very near the 
south side. In the west part of the road are 9 fathoms water, and in the 
east but 7. : 

In the track from Boltoe-island to New Elfsborg castle, you will have 
20, 17, and 16, fathoms water; then 15 for 2 miles ; then 14, 10, 8,7, 6, 5, 
and 4, to the castle. 

‘Lhe rocks run outabreast of the castle, and narrow the passage. A 
brush is fixed upon them. You may ride, as soon yon have given the 
rocks a proper berth, in 5 fathoms, aad haye much room; or may go 
higher up, and anchor in 3% fathoms. 
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When coming from the sonthward to Wingoe Sound, bring Wingee- 
beacon north, in order to avoid the Tiskerne rocks, and keep no nearer 
the sonth shore, after passing Gantby-point, than one mile and a half. 

SCAW to the TRINDEL-ROCK, &c. The Trindel or Trindelen, 
a small but very dangerous rock, lies 8.5. E. 2 E. 84 leagues from the 
Scaw; S.W. by W. 4 W. 6 leagues from Wingoe-beacon; and N. E. by 
E. 10 miles from the easternmost point of Lesoe-island. In sailing from 
the Scaw, allow for the current, which generally runs very strongly to the 
N.E. | In the fair-way are e from 18 to 24 fathoms, with some small bits of 
shells 

Close to the Trindel are only 4 feet water: 15 fathoms are on the east 
side, 8 on the south, and 7 on the west and north sides. When on this — 
rock, the east end of Lesoe Island may be seen appearing like low sandy 
downs; and Wingoe-beacon, part of whey in clear weather, appears 
above the water, bearing N. E. by E.  E. The sea breaks upon the 
Trindel, when the wind blows fresh foe the northward and westward. 

To pass between the Trindelen and Wingoe-beacon, when the Scaw is 
11 or it league to the westward, you must run 8 or 9 leagues S. E. ¢ S.; 
or, if you have passed the Scaw witltin 4 leagues, run 7 or 8 leagues S.S.E, 
4 E,; then you will be 27 or 3 leagues eastward of the-Trindel ; the depth 
and quality of the ground may direct you between that rock and the 
beacon. ‘Toward the Trindel the bottom is sand or gravel, with at most 
25 fathoms water, sometimes less, and but 8 or 10 within i of a mile of 
the rock: in mid-channel are 35 fathoms, sandy ground; and, near Wingve- 
island, 35, 40, and 45, oazy bottom. When in less than 17 fathoms 1 
this course, you must steer more toward the Swedish coast. In the day- 
time, keep that coast in sight, especially when the Wingoe-beacon is Bpe- 
tween E. by S.and N. E, by E. 

About 14 mile N. by E. from the Trindelen is a small sandy banks by 

‘ some 
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some called the Grindstone, with 6 and 7 fathoms water, and 10 between 
it and the rock. 

The largest ships of War may always ride in a line between the Scaw 
and Trindelen. If, with northerly winds, they choose to go westward of 
Lesoe, they may always get pilots at the Greesholms, a cluster of small 
islands on the east coast of Jutland, the largest of which is inhabited by 
pilots and fishermen. At the Gremsholms, the Scaw is distant 42 leagues 
N.N.E. and the top of its light-honse is just seen. 

Lesoe is a low island, but is seen 5 leagues distant when the wea- 
ther is clear, and it serves te lead clear of Trindelen; Lesoe and 
Wingoe-beacon can be seen from mid-channel. ‘The former extends E 
and W. nearly 10 miles, is about 52 in breadth, and surrounded by reefs 

stretching from the middle of the island about 4 leagues to the southward. 
Nearly 4 miles from its west end, a reef stretches N. N. E. and E. circu- 
larly to within three quarters of a mile of the Trindelen, with 7 fathoms 
between it and the rock. On this reef are 4 and 5 fathoms water, 
except about 3 or'4 miles in its direction from the west end of the island, 
where there are 4 smail low islets, having shoal water round them. 

From the SCAW to NIDIGEN and. WARBERG. Nidigen-istand, 
on the Swedish coast, lies about 16 leagues S. E. 1 S, from the Scaw ; the 
course from Wingoe-beacon is S. 1 E.°74 leagues,—The Tislerne-rocks lie 
in the same direction, 3 leagues from the beacon, and must be carefully 
avoided. On the S. W. end of Nidigen are two swape fire-lights ; a bea- 
con, resembling that of Wingoe is erected in the middle of the island ; off 
the same end a ridge of foul ground stretches eastward a mile out, and 
another ruins off south-westerly some hundred yards, Nidigen-iskand, 
the coast, and the neighbouring islets, can be seen in clear weather from 
5 to 8 leagues off. 

Nidigen is about 2} miles south-westward from Malo-islaad,. between 
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which and the main is a good harbour called Malo-sound ; a good anchor- 
age is near the east end of the island in 12 fathoms, and in 6, 5, and 4, at 
the bottom of it, near the main land. 

Seven miles S. W. by W. from Nidigen lies a sand-bank named the 

Fladen ; it is about 4 miles long, 3 broad, and the least water upon it is 
6 fathonis. . 
* Warberg, on the coast of Sweden, is 14 miles to the S. E. of the Fladen, 
and 5 leagues nearly §. S. 2. from Nidigen.—The entrance of Warberg 
is about 4 miles from Klabock-outer-rocks, which lie S. E. by S. 34 
leagues from Nidigen. In going up to Warberg the castle must be 
brought to the north-westward of the church, and kept so until yeu are 
within Skiverklippen, which is always above water, and lies between 
Applewig’s-hill and Beacon. Keep about 2 from Skiverklippen, and 4 
from the castle, and run up abreast ef the town, and anchor in about 17 
feet water: farther in, the water shoalens gradually. 

A S.S. W. wind blows right into the harbour: but the bar, on the 
shallowest part of which is 4 fathoms water, prevents the sea from driving 
in. There is no danger in the passage into the harbour, but a small 
sunken rock, about a hawser’s length from the rock on which the castle 
stands, which must be left on the starboard side ; the sea generally breaks 
upon it, and there is good water to the northward. 

‘The passage into the harbour is between the castle and Skriven Rock, 
to the westward of it, where the pilots reside, If a flag be hoisted on 
this rock, you can have a pilot ; but, if it blows too hard for a-boat to 
come ont, a pilot either from a rock or a boat will waft you in by a 
small flag upon a boat-hook-staff, to which you must attend carefully. 
Ships of 14 or 15 feet water may ride with safety in the harbour; those 
drawing 18 feet and upwards, must anchor without the harbour, between 
the castle and Skriven Rock, 

Coming 
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Coming from the southward to Warberg, 
run along shore intv the harbour. 

The Beacons along the Swedish Coust are so placed, as that, by leaving 
either of them on the larboard side, you will find a harbour. 

The KNOBEN. S.S. W. 102 leagues from Nidigen, and 8.4 E. 15 
leagues from the Trindelen, lies the outer point of a reef, stretching from 
Anholt, called the Knoben: in steering to it from the Trindelen, the 
soundings are irregular, from 45 and 35 to 15 fathoms, and some banks of 
10 and 12fathoms. There will be generally 30 fathoms to the eastward 
of you; and, towards ‘the west, between the islands ofLesoe and An- 
pea only from 21 to 9 and 8 fathoms: go no farther west-westward ihan 

2 or 23 fathems. 

Eighteen miles E. N. E. from Anholt Light-house, and 13 miles W. S. 
W. from auiaee be is a small bank of 19 feet water, which lies nearly 
upon the middle of the broad part of the bank called the Little Middle 
Ground. The latter is about 7 miles in breadth, with 12, 10, 8, and 6 
fathoms water upon it. 

ANHOLT-ISLAND is low, bat in fine weather it may be seen 5 
leagues off; it extends E, S. E. and W. N. W. 5 miles: the east end is a 
long point, on which is a light-house, 112 feet high, which at night is seen 
4’or 5 leagues off. A very dangerous reef or spit extends 5 miles from 
the east end of the island. The outermost point of this reef is the Kno- 
bea, lying E. 2 N. above 6 miles from the light-house. There are 25 
and 23 fathoms water, soft ground, within a quarter of a mile of it; then 
20; the next cast you are aground.—To avoid it, you must be guided by 
the light-honse.~ In blowing weather the sea breaks over the Knoben, 
which appears above water. 

It having been found that the light upon Anholt, frequently deceived 
‘mariners by its height in point of distance, a lantern is now placed at 


the way is clear, and you may 
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about half the height above mentioned, on the east side of the light-house, 
facing the flat and point of the Knoben, which may also be seen from 
a southern and northern direction; but, to vessels sailing from the west- 
ward, it will not be visible, being obscured by the light-house. ‘This lan- 
tern was first lighted Jan. 1, 1800, and is continued @ in addition to the 
usual fire. . 

In sailing round the Knoben, you will have 20 fathoms, soft light- 
coloured mud, 1% mile from it; and 18 and 24 fathoms, 3 miles off. 

About 114 miles S. by E. fiom the Knoben, lies a small bank, with 53 
fathoms, shells and small stones. 

The Lyse-Ground is a bank of only 3 feet water, which bears from 
Anholt-light-honse S, 2 E. about 8 leagues. Heessel-Oe, or the little 
island Heessel, lies 5 miles S, W. from this bank, and the channel between 
has from 6 to 13 fathoms water. 3 

On SAILING UP the CATTEGAT from the SCAW, with the wind 
West, W.S.W. or S.W. being off the Scaw, haul away to the eastward of 
Trindelen, to which approach no nearer than 20 fathoms: if in less, steer 
off towards the Swedish shore, which. keep in sight, especially when 
Wingoe-beacon appears between E. by S.and N. E.by E. The course 
from the Trindelen to the Knoben is 8. 2 E. 16 leagues ; and thence to the 
Koll-point, at the entrance of the Sound, S. by E. 1 E. 11 leagues. 

When Anholt-light bears W. 4S. you will be abreast of the reef, and, 
when you bring it W. by N. or W. N. W. youare to the southward of it. 
In standing up, between Lesoe and Anholt, haul no farther to the west- 
ward than 20 or 19 fathoms; for 16 and 17 and less are to the westward 
of Anholt-reef, the outer part of which lies N. by W. = W. 113 leagues 
from the Koll, 

After you have passed Anholt-reef, do not haul up too far to windward, 
lest a current should set into-the Belt, by which means you get upon, the 

Lyse- 
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Lyse-Ground, which lies W.N. W. 2 W. 62 leagues from the Koll, and 
from Anholt-light, 8S. £ E. 8 leagues. 

When 23 leagues westward of Nidigen, you may sail in a direct course 
to the Sound, by steering S. } E. 21 leagues, which will carry yor a little 
to the westward of Koll-point ; but, if you wish in the night to see Anholt- 
light, first steer S. 1 W. 28 miles, and then S. 4 E. 36 miles, 

From Koll-point to the easternmost point of Zealand, in the Sound, on 
which Cronenburg-casile stands, the conrses are from §. to S. 7 E, and 
§. S. E. 17 miles. ‘ 

THE KOLL. The Kollspotnt ou the Swedish coast is about 16 
leagues 8. by W. from Warberg, and S,% W. 21 leagues from Nidigen- 
island. It appears, in clear weather, at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues, in 
three high broken hummocks, or like three islands. Upon the north- 
west point is a light-house, the only building there, which is lighted, from 
the ist August to the ist of the ensving May. The Koll is steep-to, having 
14 or 15 fathoms close to the land. Between it and the coast of Zealand 
are 13 and 14 fathoms, regular soundings. 

The high Land of Toreko, about 9 miles north-eastward of the Koll, is 
sometimes, by strangers, mistaken for the Koll, and is therefore called the 
False Koll: it is level, unbroken, and appears at about the same time 
asthe Koll. The land between the two points is low, and forms the 
great bight of Engelholm, which by those unacquainted may be taken 
for the Sound. In steering from Anholt to Koll-point, with strong west- 
erly winds, the currents often deceive the most experienced mariners: 
should a ship get too far to leeward, she must run the risk of riding in the 
bight of Engeliolm, or Skaldor Viig. 

- When sailing from Anholt, if the westerly wind blows so that you cannot 
weather the Koll, or get to windward by plying, you may find a good 
shelter under Vadero-island, which lies 21 miles off the False Koll, It is 
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a low island, about 2 miles long from N. by W. to S. by E. and above1 
mile broad. -When coming into the road from the southward, run in till 
you see the town of Toreko, wuich stands on Jow ground, and has a 
white church; bring that town N. E. by N. and proceed thus until a 
bare rock comes in view, on which is a beacon, in the form of a gibbet 
with one arm. Give that rock a berth of a cable’s length on the larboard 
side; then steer in N. by W. and N. N. W. toward another bare rock, 
distinguished by a beacon like the former. These rocks bear from each 
other N. 4 W.and 8,3 E.1 mile. About midway between them is the 
best anchorage, with the northernmost rock N. by W. 2 W.-and the 
other about S.in 6 and 7 fathoms water, fine sand, one quarter of a mile 
rom the island , and about 1} mile from Toreko-town, then bearing nearly 
E. S, E. and with a sandy beach before it. If coming into Vadero from 
the northward, give the north point of the island a berth of about three- 
quarters ofa mile, and steer from S. E. to S. S. E. till the northernmost 
beacon bears S.2 E.; then leave it on the starboard hand; and bring 
up in the same depth as before. Observe that, off the north point of the 


island, a reef stretches about half a mile, on which is only 8 feet water. 


From Vadero to Koll-point the course is S. W. £S., and the distance 9 
miles. 

CURRENTS. The currents in the Cattegat are various in their di- 
rection; but a general current, from the passages in the Sound and Belts, 
tends into the bight of the Scaw; repelled thence by the coast, it sets 
with great velocity in an eastern direction towards Marstrand, sometimes 
at the rate of 2 knots. But observe that, in going up the Cattegat with 
secant westerly winds, the general current, instead of tending towards 
the Scaw, generally inclines to the opposite shore. The swell of the 
sea and currents here, however, often deceive the most expences 
mariners, 
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a eee Koll-point to the easternmost point of Zealand, on which Cro- 
nenburg-castle stands, the courses, as already said, are from S. to 
S.S.E.; and the distance, in a right line, 17 miles. 


"With the Koil-light E. about 2 miles distant, you will have 16 fathoms 


‘water. 

Having passed the Koll, with the wind to the eastward, be careful of 
the Swine-bodens, eas are shoals and sunken rocks that lie S. S. E. 
and N, N. W. nearly 6 miles along the Swedish: shore, and stretching 14 
mile distant from it; the body of them lies W. 4 N. froma erp atecple, 


named Westbye-church (and, by some English mariners, Swynne); but if 


you keep the spire and some small part of the body of the steeple above 
the land withont it, yon will go without them in 10 or 11 fathoms; nearer 
to them than that depth you must not come. 

The Koll bearing N. N. E. leads into mid-channel, where the greatest 
depth isfrom 13 to 14 fathoms. With the wind at W. you may haul over 
to the coast of Zealand, which is bold, and proceed along it in 7, 8, 9, or 
10 fathoms, having 16, 17, and 18, as you come near it: 

There are two Lighi-houses upon a Headland, called Nakke-Hoved, a 
little eastward of Gilberg-head, the north point of Zealand, They are 
coal-lights, and that to the N. W. is the highest. When you have gotten 
the length of the Koll-light, steer into the channel until you bring the two 
lights on Nakke-hoved ina line bearing W. N. W. £ W.; but, observe not 
to come more to the westward than to have the Koll-light bearing N.N.E. 
when you will not have a less depth than 3 fathoms. 

Should you not happen to see the Koil-light, you must, by sounding, 

seek to get the lights of Nakke-hoved ina line; and, in such direetion, 
approach no nearer to the coast than 9 fathoms, 
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Should, however, the wind be easterly, care must be taken not to bring 
the lights exactly in a line, but to leave an epening to the northward, to 
avoid coming too near the coast of Zealand. 

After having brought the lights in one, steer with them in a: line, until 
you get a third light, which is the lantern, with lamps and reflectors, in 
the N. E, steeple of the castle of Cronenburg, bearing nearly S. by E. 
LE. when you will have soundings of 14 fathoms. Hence you will change 
your course, and steer S. S, E. 2 E, until the lamp-light at Cronenburg 
bears S. 1 W. and the two lights on Nakke-hoved N. W. by W. 3 W. 
Nowsteer.S. by E. 4 e until the lamp-light at Cronenburg bears W.5 N. 
then steer S. by Ww. 2 W.for Disken-road, or S. W.4 W. for that of 
Elsenure. ¥ 

It may also be observed, generally, that, by keeping these light-houses 
open, or, by taking care not to’ shut Gilberg-head within the Cliffland to 
the northward of the Hammer-mill, until you-can see Huen-island clear of 
Cronenburg-castle, you will avoid the Lap-sand, which is the E. 8, E. end 
of the sand running along the north coast of Zealand, and stretching above 
one mile to sea between the mill and the castle, with only 2 fathoms 
water on it. When the westernmost windmill is on with the King’s 
Palace, youare abreast of that part of the sand which has the least water, 
and extends farthest from shore. ‘Then edge farther from shore; and, if 
another mark should be requisite, keep the great spire of the castle to the 


, eastward of the small one, in from 8 to 7 fathoms along the land. 


The Lap Sand begins just above the Hammer-mills, and runs up nearly 
to the castle: it has gradual soundings, except abreast the shoalest part, 


r which lies the farthest out. 


With a scant wind, if the current he setting to the northward, you may 
come to an anchor under the Lap-sand, eal of a small thatched build- 
ing, in 7, 8, or 10 fathoms water: this house or barn stands among some 

trees 


oy 
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trees by the sea-side, and to the northward of the Hammer-mill. If the 
wind be free, you may coast it along the edge of the sand, and proceed to 
Cronenburg-castle. . Should you have occasion to stand over to the Swe- 
dish coast, from the shoalest part of the Lap-sand, and thé westernmost 
windmill on with the King’s Palace, you will have 12, 14, 16, 18, and 19, 
fathoms; so soon as you come into 18 or 19 fathoms, you must tack, for 
then you will be near the Hithter-up-reef, which extends nearly a mile 
from the Swedish shore. Here the channel is the narrowest, being. less 
than-1i mile in breadth between the sand and the reef, 

So soon as you are past Cronenburg-castle, give a small berth to the 
point on which it stands, gael to which large ships may approach very 
near; haulin S. W. or S. W. 4 W. for the road in Elsenure, where you 
may apciiari in 10 or 9 faihouss. 

Between Elsenute and the Swedish Coast is the north end of the Disken, 


_or Middle-ground ; it thence extends S. 3 E. 2 miles, and is three- -quar- 


ters of a mile across at the broadest part. Ships may anchor on this bank 
in 4 or fathoms water, but the ground, being hard sand, is not good for 
holding. Between this bank and the Zealand shore are 10 and 12 fathoms 
water, good clay ground; and, between it and the Swedish shore, 12, 14, 
and 16, fathoms. 

Through the Sound the current genenalatie sets northward into the Cat- 
tegat, at the rate of it or 2 knots, in fine weather; and in the narrowest 
part at the rate of about 3 3 knots. But, in strong niprtherly and. westerly 
winds, it sometimes changes its course; when they blow hard in’ the 
North Seas at N. W. the current runs in an opposite direction, and the 
water rises. | 

From Elsenure this. dariend inélines to the Swedish coast, as before 


‘observed, be the winds as they may ; but, if westerly, with greater force. 


ORDINANCE 
Respecting the Ceremony of Lowering in the Sound. 

N.B. When the blue flag is hoisted at the guardship’s fore- -topmast- 
head, ships are free from lowering. 

I. ALM ships sailing through the Sound, whether they come from the 
N. or S. must salute Cronenburg-castle, by lowering their sails as soon as 
the northernmost church in Elsenure begins to be concealed behind the 
castle. The lowering must not commence before the church goes in be- 
hind the castle, and must continue till the church opens itself without 
the castle again, or for the full space of five minutes. Every person neg- 
lecting this duty, must expect to be compelled, by cannon-shot, to the 
same, and to be fined for contumacy. 

Remarks on the above Article—When a ship lowers her sails on her first 
entrance into the marks, and keeps them lowered five minutes, though not 
come out of the marks, it is thought sufficient. 

II. The sails to be lowered are as follows: ships, carrying top-gallant 
sails, standing or flying, must lower the top-gallant sails entirely down 
on the cap; ships, having only one top-gallant sail, and, at the same time,, 
the fore-top sail, they must be lowered halfmast down ; ships, having no 
top-gallant sails, must lower both the top sails en half-inast: all other 
ships, be they galliots, smacks, ketches, brigantines, or of what denomi- 
nation soever, carrying only flying tep-sails, must lower-the top-sails en- 
tirely down: but those having no standing or flying top-sails, or which 
have all their reefs'in their top-sails,, areexempt from lowering. 

III. When ships cruise through the Sound with a contrary wind, or 
when (with a scant wind or small breeze) the current is so strong against 
them that it would set them astern, if they lowered their sails, then it 
shall be made known to them, by hoisting the colours at the castle, that 

’ ; nos 
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no salute is required, and that they make the best of their way without 
striking their sails. 

Remarks on the above Article——The colours are not hoisted at the 
castle (that ships may be free from lowering) but when the blue flag is 
hoisted at the guardship’s fore-topmast-head, as before observed, except 
when the guardship is not there. 

IV. When any vessel has been fired at, then the master or mate, with 
two of the ship’s crew, must go on shore, and make declaration on oath, 
before the court of inquest, why they have not lowered in the time, or 
in the manner prescribed. If it be deposed that thelowering was perform- 
ed in due time and manner, then the master will be free from paying for 
the shot fired at him; on the contrary, he must then pay, for each shot 
fired at him from the castle, 5 rix-dollars, 20 stivers current ; and one 
ducat for each shot from the guard-ship’s boat, when in pursuit of the 
ship. If the master of a vessel should sail away without acquitting him- 
self, when it is proved who the master or ship was, the fine will be de- 
manded of the person who clears himat the custom-house. 

No ship, except Swedish, is allowed to pass the Sound without clear- 
ing at Eisenure. If the master of any ship be detected in such an attempt 
he is fined according to the size of the slip and the value of the cargo. But, 
instormy weather, when aship cannot come to ananchor in Elsenure-road 
without much danger, or if the ship be leaky, or going to repair, or to de- 
liver, in such cases going to Copenhagen is not considered as afraué. At 
the same time it must be particularly observed, that the documents must 
be sent down to Elsenure the soonest possible, in order to clear the ship 
at the custom-house. 

When ships come into Elsenure-road, or lie wind-bound near the Lap, 
and hoist their colours, the watermen come on board, with their boats, to 
inquire if the master will be carried on shore to clear, &c.; the payment 
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for which is what may be agreedupon. The watermen here are also pilots, 
and go with ships either through the Grounds or to the Koll, as required. 
They have no tax, but are, paid by agreement. If inclined to take a 
Drago-pilot, for the Ground or Koil, the signal for them is a flag at the 
fore-top-mast head. | 

Ship-masters, when they first go on shore, must report their ships at the 
custom-house, give in such documents as Goncern their cargoes, and in- 
form the officers what person they mean to clear with; and they will re- 
ceive of the person who clears them, or acts as their broker, a portage or 
premium of 4 per cent. specie on the duties of their cargoes, which his 
Danish Majesty allows them for making a true entry. 

The GROUNDS. The Grounds are sand-banks lying before Copen- 
hagen, and southward of itsroad, between which are the usual channels 
for ships going to, or coming from, the Baltic; the weste rn and eastern 
banks are those which shelve off from the isles of Amag and Saltholm ; 
betweeu the north ends of these is a bank 3 miles long, called the Middle- 
ground, on the north extremify of which ave 3 fathoms, in the middle 27 
and thence to the south end from 12 to 10 feet water. The channel on 
the west side of this bank is called the King’s Channel; and that on the 
east side, the Eastern Gat, or Outer Deep. Gasper-channel is that be- 
tween Amag and Saltholm. The course through the three channels is in- 
dicated by buoys judiciously disposed, which are commonly taken away 
at the beginning of November, aud replaced about the latter end of 
March. ' 

From Elsenure-road to the first buoy of the Grounds, which is the north 
buoy of the Middle-ground, the course is 8. by W. 6 leagues. In this 
course you will pass to the westward of the small island called Huen, and 
have clear ground and good riding all the way in 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 
After the steeples of Copenhagen are plainly seen, proceed until the great 
. nortbernnacst 
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nothernmost crane is on with the southernmost steeple, which is of a spiral 
form, and has a statue on its top. Yon will then see the first buoy, and 
may take either the King’s Channel, or the Eastern Gat, according to the 

mds: ~/ * 

‘The leading mark to the first or north buoy is, if the weather be clear, 
a large house, which stands towards the east end of Huen- island, and a 
white part of the cliff, bearing about N. E. by E. { E. racer good 
mark is a gentleman’s house in a wood below Copenhagen ; in the wood is 
an avenue cut for a prospect ; when it appears open, keep it so, bearing 
N. W. and it will bring you directly to the buoy. 

To go through the Eastern Gat, you must borrow towards the Middle 
Ground, because the rocky side of Salthoim-ground is so steep, that, 
opposite the Middle-ground, between the first buoy and the second, or 
middle, buoy, you may be aground in 13 feet water, when 7 tinea, are 
under the stern of the ship. To the southward, Saltholm-groand is not 
quite so steep. 

The second, or middle, buoy, in the Eastern Gat, lies 14 mile to the 
southward of the first. The channel here is only three-quarters of a mile 
wide, between the buoy and the Glorieux-bank, a-steep rocky bank of 7 
feet water, near Saltholm West-ground.  _ 

The thisd, or south buoy, called the Gaspar-bnoy, lies on the south end 
of the Middle-ground, above 14 mile from the second buoy; the mark for 
it is, the two steeples of Copenhagen in one. Two beacc,s bearing S. by 
W.2W. which stand on the cliff, to the northward of Dragoe-pier, be- 
tween Drago, or Draker, town, and a single house, would carry you 
through the Eastern Gat; but, with this mark on, you will be in 15 feet 
- water, near the steep part of the Saltholm-ground ; keep, therefore, nearer 
to the Middle-ground, between the first and second buoys. In turning 
through, you may stand each way till one of the beacons just touches the 
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houses; but bring neither of them on with the houses on either side, 
especially when steering to the eastward, between the north and middle 
buoys. Ships drawing less than 14 feet water may atone across the Mid- 
dle-ground to the northward of the buoy. 

The King’s Channel appears to have become narrower than it formerly 
was; its extremity is pointed out by a white buoy. The 3-crown Battery 
is erected on the N. E. end of the bank, and there isa beacon on the S. 
W. edge of the Middle Ground; W.S., W. of which is the Magazine. A 
pilot is necessary in navigating this channel, the passage being narrow, — 
and the current variable and uncertain, frequently setting strongly north- 
ward: there are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water in it; the course through 
being S. then 8. by E. 4 E. into the Gaspar Channel. 

The Gaspar Channel lies N. by E. and S. by W. and is abont 2 mile 
broad. In the narrowest part, on its west side, is a black buoy, about 2 
miles S. by W. from the south buoy of the Middle-ground, and 2 miles 
nearly 8. E. by S. from the white buoy of the King’s Channel. The mark 
for it is, the church of Taarnbye, in the isle of Amag, on with the south 
end of a lime-kiln. The depths of water in the Gani Channel are 
regular 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, except a knowl lying on the eastern side 
after you have passed the ae before mentioned, which spot has only 14 
feet over it. Having reached the town of Toiieo: you approach a kind of 
bar, which joins the Amag and Saltholm Shoals together, it is a narrow 
‘sand over which thereis seldom more than 4 fathoms found, but when 
the winds have been southerly for any considerable time less water will be 
upon it. From the Gaspar buoy to this bar is about 5 miles, the shoals 
are all rocky, and in fine weather the water is: so clear that in 5 fathoms 
the bottom is perfectly visible. Drago town is on the S. E. point of the 
Island of Amag ; 13 mile to the southward of this town is the Drago 
north buoy, which is white, and lies with the lime-kiln open of Drago 
Jetty 
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Jetty head ; and as-a leading mark for it cohveying you clear from the 
southward through the Grounds, you will see two trees to the northward 
of Drago and right in the middle of the gap or opening of the town, which 
will appear when your ship is ina fair way; you may stand on each way 
till those trees touch each other, but never bring them in one with the 
houses. . 

S. W. by W. from the Drago white buoy, distant 3 of a spite: is the 
South or Black buoy, from the position of which Copenhagen highest stee- 
ple appears a sail’s breadth open of Drago wood, bearing N.} W. From 
hence the coast turns westerly into a deep bay, named Kioge, where with 
N. and westerly winds you may have good anchorage in 6, or 7 fathoms, 
bring Drago wood to bear about N. W. all along the northern shoie a flat 
‘extends with shallow water, and at a smali spot nearly in the centre of the 
Bay is a bank with only 54 ieee : on the southern side also is a shallow 
point stretching from the land nearly 14 mile almost opposite to the 
above shoal. 

STEFFEN’S HEAD is the southern point of Kioge buoy, and has 
lately had a light-house erected on it. As soon has you have passed 
‘Drago buoy, you will see two trees upon this Head, which will then bear 
nearly S. W.  W. about 52 leagues distant. From abreast of Drago 
buoy the course towards Falsterbo-recf is S.S.W. and 5. 8. W. 4 W. 
5 or 6 leagues. When the wind blows strongly from the north-westward, 
steer S.S. W. 4 W.; as then alee-current sets strongly in the direction of 
the wind, as it does also in all parts of the Baltic; then keep half a point 
to windward of your course, by the chart, with the wind quartering. 

Be careful, in the above course, to keep at a considerable distance 
from the Swedish coast, as it is bordered all the way to Falsterbo by steep 
ledges of rocks. The Brake, or Broad Ground, a dangerous shoal, lies 
about 4 miles §, S. E. £ E. from Drago-buoy: the highest steeple of Co- 
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penhagen on with Drago-town, leads directly on it ; by keeping the same 
steeple open to the westward Of Drago-wood, you will ran clear of it. 
A little to the northward of this shoal, and 8. E. 2% miles from the same 
white buoy on Drago-reef, lies a small rocky stone bank, of 2 fathoms, 
called the Lille or Little Groutd, The mark for this bank is, the stee- 
ples at Copenhagen and Drago-town nearly on, bearing about N. N? W. 
In coming down in the night, with Falsterbo-light bearing 8. by E. 
you are in a fair way for the Drago-buoy. 

Falsterbo Point is the, south-easternmost point of the Sound. A con- 
spicuons light-house is upon it. From this point two reefs stretch off 
more than a league, in the form of a crescent; when the light-honse 
appears on with the church, bearing E, N. E. northerly you are abreast 
of the northernmost reef, towards which, as there are gradual soundings, | 
aship may safely stand in 6 fathoms water. The southernmost reef is , 
very dangerous and steep ; within a cable’s length of it, ave 7 fathoms ; 
you are abreast of this reef when Old aud New Falsterbo-tewns bear 
N. N. E. a little easterly, and on with each other. 

In sailing round Falsterbo Reefs, keep well towards Steffens-land, or 
Steeden-point, which is very boid; the course round is 8. S. W. South, 
S.S. E. and S. E.; keeping along-side the reef in 6 fathoms, until you are 
at the pitch of it; that is, when the church bears N. E.3N. When the 
church bears N, N.,E. you are in the Baltic, In the middle, between 
Steffen’s-head andFalsterbo, are 10, 11, and 12, fathoms water. 

In going down to the Sound by night, if Speyl-cliff, on the east side 
of Moen-island, bears 8. S$. W. steering down N. by E. will carry you in 
a fair way clear of Falsterbo Reef. 

Witheasterly or S. E. winds, bring the church E,S, E, and then you 
may anchor under Falsterbo in 5 or 6 fathoms, clear ground, 
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ALSTERBO to BORNHOLM, &¢,——+_From Falsterho Reef to 
&  Gooseberry-reef, a rocky shoal lying 3 miles off the point eastward 
of Tralleborg, and a-breast of the high round hill on the Swedish main, 


~the course in a faiy-way is E. S. E. 2 E. 6 leagues; thence to Sandham- - 
Ms mer-point E. byS. 4S. 94 leagues; to the north end of Bornholm E. 1S. 


‘6 leagues ; the whole distance being about 23 leagues. From abreast of 
Falsterbo to the S. W. end of Bornholm, the course is E. S. E, 4 E. the 
distance being very nearly the same. 


Wheu coming from Falsterbo towards the round hill, do not approach. 


the coast nearer than 12 fathoms, to avoid the shoal off Tralleborg-point ; 
frem the round hill to Sandhammer, the shore is pretty clear, and in the 
fair-way are 18 fathoms, white and grey sand. 

BORNHOLM, belonging to Denmark, is a high island, 6 leagues, 
long-and abont 4 broad; it rises up from each shore, and a white ehurch 
which appears to be near the middle of the island, may be seen, in clear 
weather, 8 leagues off. 


Appearance of Boryholm, when the White Church in the middle of the Island 
bears E. by S. 6 Leagues distant. ? 


The north end of this island is bold, and so steep, that a first rate ship 
may go within a cable's length of it. On this end ts a beacon; and, above 
it, on the rising land, the ruins of a castle. 


2k 


Appearanee of the North End of Borsholm, wken if bears E. 3 leagues distant . 
Ruins. 6 


ey 
iy 


Beacon, 


Cy EE 

Under the north end you may anchor, half a mile from shore, in 14 
fathoms water, with the white church bearing W. by S. and the south 
ern extremity of tbe island N. W. ; 

‘Two or three’miles from it, on the west side, is Mollevig, a tolerabfe 
food anchorage, in 16 and 17 fathoms water, coarse sand. 

There is a watch-light on the nerthern coast of Bornholm upon the 
mountain called Steileberg, which is situated, by the compass, about a 
mile from the northernmost bay of Bornholm. In conseqnence of the 
height of this mountain, the lighthouse is 272 feet above the level of the 
water. ; 

In summer, that is, from Easter Day to Michaclmas Day, it is kept 
burning from an hour after sun-sét till sun-rise ; and, in winter, that 1s, 
from Michaelmas Day to Easter Day, from half an hour after sun-set till 
sun-rise. 

With westerly and N. W. winds, the best anchorage is on the east side 
of the island, abreast of Nexoe, a towmon a low ground. 

Bornholm has no harbour, excepting that of Ronne, on the S. W. side, 
which is only fit for vessels of 6 or 7 feet draught of water. At the 
southern part there is indeed a harbour at Arnager, which will admit of 
pretty large ships, but it is open to several winds, and the bottom is not 
safe, nor can any kind of supply be obtained here ; it is only in- case of 
distress that ships ought to anchor about the southern part of this island, 
the bottom being foul and unsafe: large ships, in general ovght to avoid 
a passage 
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a@ passage ere. ou aceount of the many dangerous grounds. If under 
the necessity of seeking a temporary shelter with contrary winds under 
the coast of Bornholm, there are several places where you may. anchor at : 
thus, for instance, with easterly winds.you may anchor at the western 
side at a distance of one or two miles from. the shore: with'the winds be- 
tween South and West, you may stand in and drop your anchor abreast 
of Sandvig, or rather of Allinge; but, if the wind should happen to shift 
to the N. W. or N. you ought direetly to proceed-to Frenne-road,. or 
even to Nexde. At the latter place, which has‘a blue spire steeple, the 
best anchorage is found when you bring the flag-staff at the harbour to 
bear with Bedel’s-church i 8 or 9 fathoms of water. On the northern 
side, from Allinge down to Svaneke, the bottom is not safe; and, besides, 
you must lie so close to the shore that it would be difficult to clear it, in 
ease the wind should suddenly shift. 

The S. E. end of Bornhoim, called Due-Odde, lies mearly 5 leagues 
from the S. W. end; a reef stretches from it about a mile;. close to this 
reef are 7 and 8 fathoms. Five miles S. S. W. from the: S. W. point, 
lies a sheal of only 10 feet water: and in the middle of the sea, between 
Bornholm and the isle of Rugen, on the south side of the Baltic, lies 
another of only 13 or 14 fect. 

From the 8. W. point of Bornholm to the entrance of Colberg, in Prus- 
sian Pomerania,the course is S. by E. 2 E. 21 leagues.. 

EARTHOLMS, About 5 leagues E. 2S. from the light-house on the 
north end of Bornholm, is the light-house on the Eartholms.—Christian’s 
Oc; the principal of the Eartholins, is on the east side, and is less.than a 
mile long, and halfa mile broad: it has a round. castle, garrisoned by a 
few soldiers, to defend the harbour, which lies between it and the west- 
ernmost isles, and is used by Danish ships of war. 

It is of the utmost importance that mariners in the Baltic should. be well 
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acquainted with the harbour at the island of Christian's Oe, as it affords 
a safe shelter with contrary winds; and ships in distress may here find 
the assistance required, In case of eae under the necessity of remaining 
here, for the winter, they may also be supplied with the most necessary 
provisions, besides refreshments frony the island of Bornholm, On ap- 


, plying to the: commandant of the castle, every kind of assistance, in his 


power, will be afforded. 

When you intend to-enter into this harbonr,. yon ought timely to hoist 
your colours from the fore-top, on which a flag will be directly hoisted 
from the fort, unless more than thirty or forty ships are there already, 


which are all the harbour can admit ; in case of admittance, the pilot will 


come out timely to conduct the vessel in. If, however, tle weather 
should prove so hard that the pilot cannot get out, the following direc 
tions ought to be observed. With the wind between N. and E.S. E. 


_ you ought to stand in at the southern passage; and, in ease you come to 
‘the eastward of the islaad, you must run elese round the southern point 
| of Christian’s Oe, and just as you open the mouth of the harbour haul up- 


to the wind, when the pilot will directly attend yow. Hf the wind proves 
so northerly, that you eamnot at once make the harbour, the pilot will 
furnish you with-a cable, one end of which must be quickly seized, the 
other being fastened a-shore ;. the: sails must be directly shortened, and. 
the ship towed farther in. 

If you come to the westward of the island, you ought to go close round: 
the shoal Snarken, on. which a sea-mark is placed, At the island of 


Christian’s Oe two beacons, consisting of white tuns, each erected ona ~ 


pole, are placed; when you bring these two in one direction, you will go 


clear of the shoal Snarken; and, having passed this, you“haul up at once~ 


into the harbour. As yet,. ships-of only 12 or 13 feet draught of water 
can enter into the harbour from this side ; the uorthera entrance, on the 
' contrary, 


contrary, will admit large ships and even frigates of war ; this entrance | 


is preferable when it blows a storm from S. E. or S. 

If you approach the east side of the island, you keep close te the point 
called Gyldenloveshoved ; and, when you have passed this, the pilot will 
attend you. The anchor must be dropt on the larboard side the moment 
you make the harbour. At the distance of about one-fifth part of a 
cable’s length to the north of the island lies a shoal called Kullen, on 


which a sea-mark is placed: you may pass between this and-the island. | 


Witi a west or southerly gale you ought to sail through Taarn-Renden, 
and, when you are abreast rae the shoal called Jonifrue-Ringen, drop your 
anchor on the larboard side, and pay away your cable until you are abreast 
of Spro-Ringen. When the ship is brought up, and afterwards towed i 1, 
the pilot will attend with cables. 

With the wind between W. and N. you ought to go to the eastward of 
the isles Tat and Graesholmen, and drop your anchor on the starboard, 
as you are just in the mouth of the harbour; when the pilot will attend 
with a cable to moor the ship on shore. 

_ It is necessary, in a hard northerly gale, to stand for the southern en- 
trance ; and, with a southern gale, to stand in for the northern passage ; 
that you may have it in your power to stop the rate of your ship, in order 
not to damage yourself or the other ships that may happen to be in the 
harbour. 

As the greater number of vessels bound through the Baltic pass the 
island of Christian’s Oe, they formerly ran great risk of being lost on this 
island, or on the isles and shoals surrounding it; but in order to prevent, 
this, and farther to guide the mariner, a new light was constructed in the 
year 1805, on the tower of Christian’s Oe, consisting of nine large rever- 
berating and reflecting lamps, which revolve in three minutes, during 
which time nine strong’ glances appear in every direction, when an inter val 
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of 20 seconds between each of these will follow; if the distance however 
be not too great, you will continually perceive a kind of light from the 
lamps ; the height of this light above the surface of the water is 92 Danish 
feet.. This particular construction has been adopted in order to distin. 
guish this light from that on the northern point of Bornholm, which is 


_still preserved, and burns with a steady uninterrupted fire. 


IN. 8 miles distant. 


Appearance of the Eartholns, bearing W. 4 


OELAND. From Eartholms to a reef which stretches ahout 3 miles 

S.W.4 W. off, from the south end of Oeland, is E. N, E. 1 N. about 2¢ 
leagues; and, from the north end of Bee to that reef, the direct 
course is N. E, 2 N. 25 leagues. But, when a ship is 2 or 3 miles off the 
north end of Bornholm, the course in a fair-way should first be E, by N. 
14 or 15 leagues; then E. N. E, 11 or 12 leagues, until abreast of Oeland ; 
and thus it would avoid sailing near the Ut-Klippers, or owter rocks, which 
lie off the S. E. point of the coast of Sweden. 

Oeland is a long island, lying parallel to the eastern coast of Sweden ; 
the channel between is 3 or 4 leagues broad at each end, and about 2 near 
the middle. The island is 23 leagues long, and from 1 to 3 leagues broad, 
On the pitch of the southern point, which is very low, is erected a light- 
house, on a high white tower, which may be seen 6 leagues off; a clump 
of trees will appear a mile or two to the northward of it. Close to the 
reef, which runs off to the southern point, are 5 fathoms water. 


CARLSCRONA. In sailing for Carlscrona, should you make the Outs 
clippers: 


poo 
clippers, a parcel of barren rocks above water, not much unlike the Earth- 
olms in appearance, though not so large, the course thence to the entrance 
of Carlserona is about N. by W. 11 or 12 miles. — This is between the isles 
of Aspo and Torko, on each of which is a strong fort. Between, in the 
channel, are trom 6% to 10 fathoms water: viz. Between the outermost 
beacons and the point of Aspo, which you must steer for, and between the 
forts, are from 8 to 13 fathoms, shoaling to 10 in the roads, In coming 
from sea, Carlscrona is readily known by a large church, on the highest 
part of the town, which is on an island. So soon as you see it, bring it to 
bear N. E. by N. andsteering so will bring you between four beacons ; 
two broom-beacons on sunken rocks on the East side, and two on the 
west side, the outermost of which is upon a rock above water, atid 
appears as in the margin. It is about one mile from the point of ; 
Aspo ;’ which, also, has a beacon on it, in the figure annexed, the 

top of which is painted white. Between the above-mentioned 
beacons, and in a line with them, is a broom-beacon on a sunken L 
rock, From the beacon on the point of Aspo to the fort, which 

‘is three-quarters of a mile, is all foul ground, for about a cable’s 

jJength from shore. When abreast of the point steer N. E. or N. E, by E 
for the east end of Carlserona, which will carry you into the Roads. 
These are very extensive ; as you may bring up in 10 or 11 fathoms, soft 
mud, with the church bearing upon any point from N.E.to West. After 
you have passed the above mentioned point, in steering for the Roads, you 
pas severa? small broom beacons on. your larboard side; upon the edge of 

a reef that runs along the east side of Aspo. 

The forts are about one mile distant from each other; and, in working 
in or out, yon may stand towards Torko to 8 fathoms, and to Aspo to 7 
or 64, but that is close-to. 
places 13. A little within the forts, the ground of Toko is all clean on 
‘the N. W. and west sides, no shoal being near it. 


In mid-chanuel are 12 fathoms, and in some > 
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There are two other entrances to Carlserona; one to the westward of 
Aspo, which has a red painted beacon appearing as annexed, and 
STOCKHOLM. Ships bound to Stockholm, having made | 
the light-house on the sonth end of Ocland, may sail up on either 
is very narrow in one of the passages, and has many dangers. It is safest 
to sail along the eastern side of the island, keeping more than 3 leagues 
the south reef of Ocland to Engerne-head, on the northernmost part of the 
island, is N. E. by N. 25 leagues. Six miles N.N. E. from this point, is « 
From abreast of Engerne-head to Land's Ort, is N. E. by N. 28 leagues : 
Land’s Ort is a small island witha white light-house upon it, where vessels 
the passage is very deep, has.no anchoring ground, and is full of dangers. 
Leave Land’s Ort elose on the larboard side, there being many shoals on 
signal for a pilot, who is always ready to come off from the light-house, is 
fininy a gun, or hoisting a flag at the fore-top-mast-head. 
to Stockholm, called Sandhamn. In steering for this place, the first object 
is to look out for two light-houses, one of which stands on a woody island 
stands 3 miles E.S. E.from the former, on a barren rock, called Granskar. 
In working in for the latter, bring it from N.N. E. to N. N. W. but not 
miles S. E. from Granskar. Ifit does not blow over hard, you will geta 
pilot there for Sandhamn, a small village, where there is a custom-house, 


the other to the eastward of Torko. 
side of that island; but observe, that the channei between it and the main 
distant, to avoid fon! grounds, which border the coast. The course from 
small shoal of only 12 feet water. 
bound up to Stockholm take a pilot, as pone venture withont; and, as 
the starboard; the passage is between the island and these shoals. The 
Fifteen or 16 leagues north-eastward of Land’s Ort is another channel 
called Kitso, and is a revolving light, The other, which is a coal-light, 
more westerly, as there is a sunken rock, with only 6 feet on it, 3 or 4 
whence 
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whence all vessels passing are visited. From Granskar to’Sandhamn the 
course is from West to N. W. about 4 miles, 

GOTTLAND, From off the south reef of Oeland to Hoborg, the S. 
W. point of the isle of Gottland, the course, in a fair-way, is N. E. by E. 
3 E. 25 leagues. Hoborg is rendered remarkable by a round hillock. The 
breadth of the S. W.end of Gottland is about 2 leagues, lying E, by N. 
% N.; then turning off 4 or 5 points towards the N. it extends nearly N. E. 
and S. W. about 24 leagues, including the island of Faro at the north end 
of it, from which it is separated by a channel 11 mile broad. 

With the S. W. end of Gottland from N, by W. to N.N.E, from 3 
miles to 7 leagues off is a bank, on which are from 10 to 17 fathoms, stony 
bottom. 

Twelve leagues from the $, E. extr emity of Gottland, is a low island 
called Ostergarnsholm, to which the course is N.E. From Ostergarns 
to abreast of the north end of Faro-island the course is N, E. 104 leagnes. 
_ Seven leagues N. 4 E. from Faro lies-a small island called Gotska-Sando: 
under this island is good anchorage with any wind, except om the S. W. 
side, off which runs a small ridge, From the north end of Faro to Land’s 
Ort, the course is nearly N. W. 23 leagues. 

DAGER-ORT. Dager-Ort, or the west end of Dago-island, at the 
‘entrance of the Gulf of Finland, bears from Ostergarns N. E. by E. LE.: 
the distance is 43 or 44 leagues. The courses are N. E. 35 or 36 leagues, 
and then E. N, E, 10 leagees, which will carry you near the point. 

The respective bearings of the S. W. end of Gottland and of Dager Ort, 
from land to land, are N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. about 56 leagues ; 
but, from the S. W. end of Gottland, 3 leagves off the shore, the fair course 
is N. E.} E, the same distance. 

If from Ostergarus you steer N. E. it will carry you.5 or 6 leagues to 
thenorthward of Dager Ort; the meridian distance, about 88 miles, and 


hy 
difference of latitude 96 miles. If the wind be scant to the northward, 
keep Gottland on board, as Qcsel is a dangerous island, and its broken 
grounds lie 3 or 4 leagues off shore. The ‘current here, for the most 
part, sets on Oesel-island. 

BORNHOLM to DANTZICK. From the north end of Bornholm, 
to Reserhooft, or Rose-liead, on the west side of the Gulf of Dantzick, thie 
course is E.S.E.48. 40 leagues. About a league from the head rans out 
a narrow neck of low sandy land, that extends to the point of Hella, or the 
Heel, on which is a small town and a light-house: being close to the 
light-house, in 30 or 35 fathoms water, you may see the steeples of Dant- 
zick. The course from Rosc-head to the Heel, is S. E, } S. 19 miles, and 
from thence to Dantzick-road isS. W. by $.1¢ miles. The water shoalens 
gradually all the way into the bight, from30 te 5 fathoms. The best anchor- 
age in Dantzick-road is, when the light-tower bears S. or S. by W.in 5 or 
4 fathoms. Here are two lights; one a light-tower, and near it another, 
in a lantern hanging from a pole.—These lights, and that at the Heel, 
burn, only in the latter part of the year and in the spring. 

Dantzick-road lies in the westernmost bight of the Gulf of Dantzick. 
The outer road and bar ef Pillan, whichis the port of Koningsberg, are 
situated on the east side of this gulf, 14 leagues E. from the former, there 
are deep soundings and clear ground all the way. 

PILLAU. From Rose-head to Pillau-bar, the course is E.S. E. 2S. 
and the distance about 16 leagues. Having ceasted it along the low neck 
of land already described, cross the gulf; the same kind of land appears 
to the southward, until you are within 4 or 5 leagues of Pillau, when it 
rises a little. Pillau, when seen at a distance, appears bluff, and a little 
higher than the rest. 

Ships coming from sea, which draw too much water, and therefore cane 
not run in the chagnel of Pillau, must, in order to come to an anchor Oa 
the 
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the proper road, off the entrance, bring the city and harbour of Pillan, 
south-east ; and, the castle of Lochstaedt, on the north side of the wood, 
for the most part close te the same, E. N. E. in 10 or 11 fathoms water, 
at this distance, and, in stormy weather, at a greater distance from the 
shore. 

Vessels will also meet the pilots at sea, with a boat like a Liverpool 
pilot-boat, either lying at anchor in the road, or under sail, with a red 
flag flying at the mast head. 

The outer buoy must be left on the starboard side. On the bar are 11 
feet water. ‘There are two beacons with triangular caps, which, in one, 
bear S. E.2 E. A low steeple serves as a leading-mark in going in: for, 
being in one with the two beacons, it directs you between two black 
bueys, which have no poles on them; the other black buoys must be left 
on the starboard, and the white buoys on the larboard, side, all the way in. 

The outer road lies about a mile without the bar, and with the two bea- 
cons in one, in 9 and 1@ fathoms water. ‘The inner road is nearly 4 miles 
E.'S. E. from the outer one, and has an achorage in 5 fathoms, sandy 
ground; hence you may proceed E. N. E, 2 N. 6 leagues, through the 
northernmost part of the inland bay called the Frische-Haff, to Konings- 
berg, the capital of Prussia, which is a large trading city, standing on, 
and about four miles from, the mouth of the river Pregel. » 

It is also to be observed, that there is a beacon on the shore at Pillau. 
which indicates, by means of a flag drawn up perpendicularly, that vessels 
are in the right channel. The direction of the flag v otherwise point 
out the course they ought to steer, | 

MEMEL, which is the next Prussian port, lies 27 27 leagues north-east- 
ward of Pillau. From Pillau-road to Memel, the course is first N. by E 
3 leagues, in order to give a good berth to the Bruster-Ort, the east Joint 
ef the Guif of Dantzick, which has two lantern-lights upon it, and off 
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which the rocky reef stretches to the northward above one league to sea, 
having 11 fathoms water.close to it. The course, from abreast of Bruster- 
Ort to Memel-bar, is N. E.} E. 20 leagues, ‘The coast is woody all the 
way from Bruster-Ort to Memel-bar ; but, when close in, the are appears 
sandy ; over it you can see into Memet haven, 

The distance from the north point of Bornholm to Memel is 68 leagues, 
and the best course, if the wind be westerly, is E. by S. 2 S. one half of 
the way, and E, 1S, the other; but, witha northerly wind, it must be so 
shaped as to fall to the northward of the Dutch Cap, a remarkable tuft 
of trees on a sandy hill northward of Memel-harbour, with a fine beach 
of white sand all the way to the southward of them.—There is one stee- 
ple at Memel, with several windmills, by which it may be distinguished, 
from Windau, In the road, which is 4 or 5 miles westward of the town 
are 6 and 7 fathoms, sandy ground ; over the bar are 15 feet water. 

There is a light-house on the N. E. or Courland side of the entrance to 
Memel-harbour: it stands on a round eminence, planted with shrubs, 
which is 80 feet high, and 500 paces from the sea. The light-house is 75 
feet in height, and its end fronis the N. W. When 4 miles distant, it 
appears like a coal-fire ; at 3 miles, like a rising full moon ; but, when two 
miles distant, the separate light of each reflector may be clearly distin- 
guished, At the latter distance, with the light 8. E. is good anchorage 
in 10 fathoms. 

If the wind be southerly, and blow strong, when you leave Bornholm, 
an E.S. E. course will hardly carry you far enough to the southward of 
Memel; with the wind southward, you will find, when drawing near the 
shore, a very strong current setting to the northward, which makes if 
adviseable to keep the ship southerly. 

LIBAU, in Courland, lies above 16 leagues to the northward of 


Memel-bar, and Windau lies 20 leagues to the morthward of Libau. 
BORNHOLM 


*- the course is N. E. 4 or 5 leagues. 


‘ 
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BORNHOLM to WINDAU and RIGA. From the north ‘end of 
Bornholm'to Windau is E. 3 S. 84 leagues. In clear weather, you will 


gee the ‘land westward of that town in 24 fathoms water, which gradually 
| middle of the gulf surrounded by a bank, on which are only from 2 to 4 


shoalens in sandy soundings to the shore. 
~ Windau is ‘very remarkable in having a spire-church with a great body 
‘that appears white ; a mill is to the westward of it, and several houses. 

From WINDAU to LYSER-ORT, or the west point of Courland, 
This is a low sandy point athwart of 
‘which, a reef stretches eff N. by W. about 3 or 4 miles, having 9 feet 
water on the “extreme end, and 5 fathoms close to it. There is also a 
-shoal in the offing, with Lyser-Ort, nearly S. S. E. and Windau, S.S. W. 
‘Some ships, drawing 17’or 18 feet water, have been aground on it. 

GULF of LIVONIA. From Lyser-Ort to Domes-ness-reef, off the 
N.E. ‘point of Courland, at the entrance of the Gulf of Livonia, your 
course is nearly E. 11 leagues. In the fair-vay are several broken grounds 
of 4, 44,.5, and 6 fathoms. Two good lights are kept on Domes-ness, in 
the-latter part of the year; but going round the point, you must take 
great'care, and give the shore a good berth, as a reef stretches from it 4 
miles to sea. When the two light-houses are in one, you will be athwart 
“of the pitch of the reef, close to which are 14 fathoms water. 

A light-house, is also kept on the opposite side of the entrance of the 
‘gulf, which stands on Suartver-Crt, the southernmost end of the Island 
Oesel, about 19 miles N. W. from Domes-ness.—This is called by the 
Russians the Zirlich Light, and is 1144 feet high: it exhibits 2 lights, the 
upper one enlightens the whole of the horizon towards the sea ; the lower 
one 50,feet high, is placed in such a manner, that vessels from the west- 
‘ward will see it when bearing N. E. and those from the eastward will 
see it when due north. With that light N.N. W. you may haul in for 
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the island, and anchor, if necessary, in 15, 13, 10, and 7, fathoms water. 
With it W. N. W. in 8 fathoms, is soft ground. 
Another light-house is on the north end of Runo, a small island in the 


fathoms water. Off each end is arock; that on the N. has 4 feet, and 
that on the S. 6 or 7 feet, water upon it. Ships, in thespring, sometimes 
run to the eastward of Runo, to avoid the ice, and from thence up to 
Pernau, in the N. E. part of the gulf, which, in mid-channel, is clear of 
danger. The island of Runo isabout 3 miles long, 14 broad, and its light- 
house lies 7 leagues East from Domes-ness. 

RIGA. From Domes-ness to Riga-road the course is S.S, E. 2 E. 26 
leagues, and clear ground all the way. Should the wind be to the west- 
ward, keep the west shore on board, that you may lay by, or come to 
auchor to heave your ballast. If the wind is to the northward, steer 
S.S. E.2E.andS. 4 E. till you get into 13 fathoms; in the night, or in 
thick weather, let go your anchor. The steeples of Riga may be seen in 
clear weather long before the land ; a ship of war always lies there, and, 
if you heave any ballast in her sight, you will be fined. 

About 30 miles to the northward of Zirlich light is the Fiizand Islands, 
lying off the coast of Oesel: here a new Ligut-House has been erected, 
110 feet above the level of the sea, the light is a revolving one, appearing 
every 2 minutes. It is distinguished from the Zirlich light-honse by a 
black painted band round its middle and also by its two wings, which will 
be visible at sea. It bears from the S. E. point of Gottland, 'N. E. by E. 
‘LE. distant 454 leagues: from the east end of Faro-Island, E. by N. dis- 
tant 26 leagues; from Gotska Sando, E. 3S, distant 25 leagues; and 
from the Zirlich-light, N. a little westerly 10 leagues. From Filzand- 
light the light on Dagerort bears N. E. by N, distant 11 leagues. 
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ENERAL REMARK.—In saiting up the Gulf of Finland mariners 
will observe to make proper allowance for the currents, which gene- 
rally incline with’ the wind; therefore, when a ship is close hauled, or 


when it blows strong on the beam, it will be necessary to allow half a 


point lee-way. 

DAGER-ORT is the westernmest point of Dago-island, and the south- 
westernmost point of tie entrance of the Gulf of Finland A conspicuous 
light-house 538 feet above the level of the sea, is erected 5 miles eastward 
of this point. This, and the other light-houses in the Gulf, are generally 
lighted from the 12th day of August to the month of May. 


S. S.E. 5 Leagues distant. 


Appearance of Deger-Ort, the Light-house bearing 


VESSELS BOUND TO PETERSBURG direct-will do well to bring the 
Dagerort Light due south, distant about 15 miles ; their course will then 
be E. by N. until Pakerort Light comes S. 4 W., then E. N. E. until 
Nargen Light bears S. by W. a distance of 13 miles; pursue the direc- 
tion of E. £ N. for 7 miles, and then direct east nearly 3 leagues, or until 
Kokscar Light beeomes S. by W., you will then be distant from the light 

2 leagues, and may steer E. £S. 23 miles, or until you see Ekholm Light- 
house bearing S. by W.; you wa then be 8 miles to the northward a it, 
and may pursue your Bence east 18 leagues, then E. N. E, 7 E. 5 leagues, 
by which you will bring yourself in sight and a-breast of the Hogland 
Lights, bearing from you about &. by N., distant 2 leagues; aN. E. by 
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IE. course for 4 miles, and then'#, NOR for 3 miles moxe, will take 
bit os the northward of Hogland; in from 26-to 32 fathoms water, 
bring the northern light south, and steer due east 9 miles, then an E.23S. 
course will carry you to the southward of the Sommers Island, upon - 
which a new light-house is erected, and when this light-house bears N . 
by E. from you, proceed E, by S. 11 miles; an E. 8. E. course will then 
take you to the northward of the Seaskar Light and the Diamond Stone, 


| when, having run about 8 leagues in this direction, and just lost sight ‘of 


the Seaskar Tight, change your course to E. by S., yon will tRen soon get 
within the extension of the Tolbeacon Light ; having sailed therefore on 
this tack about 2 leagues, an E. S. E. course will carry you directly 
between the Tolbeacon and the London Stone, in the fair way for Cron- 
stadt: the floating light which was placed at the London Stone is removed. 

But as there are numerous harbours and places of considerable trade 
on the different coasts we Bave passed, it will be necessary to return to 
Dagerort, particularizing them and the dangers to be met with more 
circumsiantially.——We have already described the light-house on Dager- 
ort’s Western Point, and advised the mariner to a wide berth from it in 
steering up the Gulf, on account of the shoals which lie off it. 

Of these the first we meet with is Neckman’s Ground, about 2 leagues 
in length, and one in breadth, having from 4 fathoms to 9 feet upon it,; 
on its norihern end is a white flag, bearing N.N. E. from the light, 
distant about 10 miles; between it and the shore is a passage, with 5, 6, 


and 7 fathoms, but too hazardous for a stranger to attempt—off its nor- 


thern edge are 7, 12, and farther oat 20 fathoms, but about 2 leagues 
N.E, by N. from the flag is a patch of broken ground, over which are 
only 4 fathoms, though 20, 40, and 70 fathoms are round about it, —” 

The next danger is the ‘Apo Shoal, having 3 fathopis over it; on its 


_ north aad south extremity is a flag, and the middle of it lies N. E. by E. 


1E, 


. 
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ZE, from Dagerort Light, distant 91 leagues. In clear weather the 
Qdensholm Light will just become visible at this shoal; 7 miles. to the 


southward is a small knowl, having a flag upon it; over this are 3 fathoms. 


also, and between it and the Apollon are 9 and 13 fathoms, 

Directly east from the north end of the Apollon Shoal, distant 16 miles 
is the Island of ODENSHOLM, upon which stands a Light, 111 feet 
above the sea, and may be seen 164 miles; between Odensholm and the 
main is a small and dangerous rocky shoal, with ouly 12 feet over it; it is 
called the Jundsteen, but near it are 20 fathoms, it ts not, therefore, 
advisable to pass to the southward of Odensholm, 

_ To the eastward of the island isa bank called the New Ground; at 
its northern extremity is a white flag, in7 feet water, bearing E. N. E. 
4, from the light; distant nearly 5 miles. E. by 8.3-8. about 7 miles 
from the New Ground, lies the, Grass Ground Bank; upon this also is a 
white flag. ‘The bank is small, having 2 fathoms over some part of it, 
but there are 2 spots or patches upon it generally above water ; between 
the New and, Grass Grounds are 30. fathoms ‘water, and between the 


latter and the Great Roge, which is somewhat less than a league to the’ 


eastward, are 26 and 27 fathoms. 
The Great and Little Roge are two islands lying parallel to each other, 
and encircled by a sandy bank, so that no_passage for ships is between 


them, but to the eastward is a spacious bay, called by some Rogerwiek 
Bay, or Port Baltic ; 


its shoalest part has 3 fathoms water over it. Vessels sailing for this port 


should bring Pakerort Light to bear about S. Ey distant 3 miles, and a 


the eastern or larboard_point of entrance has a “ 
light-house upon it, 146 feet above the sea, which, in clear weather, is 
visible at 18 miles distance: a reef runs off the light-house point, at the 
northern extremity of which a flag is placed, and to the northward of this 
is another flag placed, apon a bank of sand, and’called Rogerwick Bank; | 


#1 


S. by E. course will take them right in; this is an excellent place for’ 


shelter, the bottom, unless near the sides of the bay, remarkably soft, and 


the soundings gradually decrease as you advance, from 30 to 3 fathoms, 
the land all round being woody. 
At Rogerwyck Town is a mole, about a quarter of a mie above which 


-is asuuken rock, on which is a floating beacon. 


E. iN. from Pakerort Point is Surof Light, distant about 11 miles, 
and midway between these is another point, called Ragusa, having a reef 
running from it. 

To the N. E. is the Island of NARGEN, on the northern point of 


| which is built a new light-house, of the utmost importance to mariners 


navigating these seas; it is on a revolving pr inciple, and similar to that on 
Fiizand Island. 

DIRECTIONS FOR REVEL.————Vesséls bound to Revel ie 
be particularly benéfited by the above-mentioned light, as it' will guide 
them clear of the Revel Stone, and enable thei to steer in the fair way” 
for the Cutharinendal Light, ‘which is built on the barracks at the bottom: 
of Revel Bay, being placed in such a manner that it can only be seen | 
when steering between the Wolf Island Reef and the 18-feet shoal, ox 


| New Stone, to the westward. 


Vessels coming from the eastward with a fair wind, will, by the Kokskar 
Light, be enabled to run clear between the Revel Stone and Devil’s Bye, 
which having passed, take aS. W. course, and they wM avoid the Wolf 
Reef, taking care not to bring Kokskar Light to the northward of E:2N. 
for by so doing they will come too near that Reef; keep.on this course 
until you see the Catharinendal Light; this enlightens no more than the 
angle of the fair-way—it will first be seen bearing S. 2° E. but when it 
becomes S. 15° E.'the ight will not be visible; when 8S. 8° E. the light ’ 
becomes brightest, and you will be in the middle of the fair way; continue 

this 
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this course unto the anchorage. By attending to these directions, a ship 
may not only sail into this bay with a fair wind, but beat into the bay in 
bad weather and the darkest night, without the least danger. 

A ship coming from the eastward will, on approaching the Wolf Island, 
see the Surop Head Light bearing S.W.orS. W. by W., but hauling up 

to the southward they will lose sight of it: this is occasioned by some 
places on the Island of Nargen being cut and cleared purposely of trees, 
so that the light may beseen through them. Mariners:sailing with a S. E. 
wind for this place should be aware of this appearance, for their seeing the 
Surop Light does not denote that the flags of the Nargen-shoals are pander 
their lee, but that they are a-breast of them. 

The ahoat to the eastward of Nargen Island has 2 flags upon its north 
extremities, one being to the east, the other to the west end of the shoal ; 
farther on is the Lotti Ground, having 2 red flags on its southern end. 
There is also a small knowl near the:S.E. end of Nargen, with a‘broom 
beacon upon it; the southern extremity of the Nargen Shoal has also a‘flag 


upon it, and a broom beacon is placed upon a spit or reef at the west end ;| 
| from the Devil's Eye S. by W.and is distant from.it 24 miles; from the 


In coming from the westward, and intending to go into REVEL BAY, | Nargen Light E. IN. distant 103 miles; and from the while flag on 


‘you may go to the southward of Nargen Island, in which case we recom- ° 


of the island. 


mend vessels to bring Odensholm Light to bear S. by W. distant about 
6 miles ; a direct east course will then take you a-breast-of Surop Light, 
which you should also bring S. by W. distant nearly 4 miles; steer S. E. 
by S. 3 miles farther, or until the same light comes S. W. by W. an E, 


} 8. direction will then clear the flag on the south end of the Nargen Reef, . 


which having passed, steer E.N. E. until you come within the angle of the 
Catharinendal Light, or hoist your colours before you pass the south end 
of the island, and a pilot will come off to you. 


There are 2 islands sur- © 
reunded with a shoal, lying off the western point of Revel, called the - 
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Karles ; to the northward of these is the Middle Ground ; a flag on each end 
will point out the situation of this shoal, over which are 2 fathoms water. 

Ragnild’s Ground, or the New Stone, having over it 18 feet water, lies 
N. E, of Nargen Light, distant 4 miles, and has 2 flags upon it, a white one 
being at its northern end, and a red to the southward. The Revel Stone 
has also 2 flags, a white and red one; this is a very dangerous bank, with 
only 6 feet upon it—it lies E. N. E. nearly from Ragnild’s Ground, distant 
57 miles, or from Nargen Light N. E. by E, distant 93 miles, and from the 
Kokskar Light W. N. W.1 W. distant 81 miles. 

The Devii’s Eye is another dangerous shoal, with a white flag on its 
northern, and a red one or its southern-extremity—over this is 7 feet only; 
it bears from Kokskar Light W. by N. distant 4 miles; from the Reve 
Stone E. S, E. 2 S. distant 42 miles, and from Nargen Light E. by N.a 
little northerly, distant 113 miles. : 

The New Ground is a acy knowl, with 31 fathoms upon it; this also 
has two flags placed on its north and south pane ‘the white one being to 
the northward, and the red to the.southward :_ the’body of this shoal bears 


Wrangel Reef, W. % N. distant 21 miles. Between all these-shoals the 
water is deep—there are channels within and between the Wrangel 
Islands, with good anchorage, ‘but foreign vessels bound to Petersburgh 
seldom use them. . 

We shall therefore proceed :to Kokskar Light ; this is built on-a small 
rocky island, which is surrounded by a reef; it is 99 feet above the level. 
of the sea, and may be seen 16 miles ; at the extremity of its S.W. reef 
a red flag, and near it.8, 9, and 11 fathoms water; ‘the passage between it 
and Wrangel Island has from 49 to 47 fathoms within it, and to the north- 


ward also there.is-deep water. 
From 
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From Kokskur Light E.N. E. 2 N. distant near 8 leagues, lies the Cable 
Ground, on which is only 7 feet; it is pointed out by a red flag ; and on 
‘the same bearing, distant 4 miles from this red flag, is a white one, placed 
on the edge of a shoal with only 23 feet water; this latter flag is but a 
little way, about a mile and a half, from the Nanis or Nalis Rocks, where 
also is another flag. These are dangerous shoals, and not within the con- 
fines of any light-house ; it is therefore advisable, in navigating this, not 
to lose sight of the lights, and particularly to get and keep the Light of 
Ekholm in view; -by so doing, you wili have nothing to fear from any of 
‘them. The EKHOLM is a new Light-house, 75 feet above the sea, and 
must prove of great utility, not only enabling ships to avoid with certainty 
the above dangers of the Cabie Ground in their passage to Hogland, or of 
the Chalk Grounds in their passage to Narva, but also to sail into Kolka- 
wick, Paponwick Monkwick, and Gasperwick ;. more especially Monk- 
wick, where vessels frequently run for shelter, and where the anchorage 
is good : it is built upon’ the small Island of Ekholm, bearing from Kok- 
skar Light E. by S. 1 S. nearly distant 8 leagues, from the flag on the 
‘Cable Ground, S. 4 E. distant almost 6 leagues; from Hogland north end, 
W.S. W. early distant44 miles; and from the Light of Narva, Ww. N.W 

distant 72 miles, 

Due cast from Ekholm Light is the Chalk Grounds, distant 104 miles; this 
light will prove of singular service in directing you to avoid this. shoal, 
which is very dangerous, having no more than five feet over it in 
one part; by bringing the Light W. by S. you will go to the 
northward of it, and by bringing it W. by N. you will be carried 
to the southward; there is a white flag on its northern, and a red 
one on its southern extremity. The southern passage has several 
patches of broken ground, but none of known danger ; the northernchan- 
kel is deep water until you teach the Stoneskar; this lies E. N.E,2N 
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from the Chalk Ground, distant 101 miles; it is a small island, of bold 
appearance, and steep to the northward, but from its south end a reef 
runs off 2 miles, over which the water is very shallow. In clear weather 
the high light of Hogland may be~seen from the vicinity of Stoneskar 
bearing N. E. by E. distant 25 miles; in nearly the same direction lies 
the Rothskar Island, distant from the Stoneskar 14 miles, and from Hog- 
land High Light 11 miles; when to the northward of the Rothskar, and 
a-breast of it, you will first perceive the lower light, being then about 10 


miles off; but should you get to the southward of Rothskar, this light will 
' not be visible, continuing darkened until you get to the eastward of S. S. 


E, 1 E.; you will then be on the east side of Hogland: within this spaces 


‘and to the southward of Hogland, are several islands and dangers, whicla 


we shall proceed to describe. 

Rothskar, already mentioned, has a tower-beacon upon it, and is sure 
rounded with a reef extending to the east and southward about a mile: 
close to the west side are said to be only 4 fathoms, but at a little distance 
are 29 and 34 fathoms. E.S. E.1S. from Rothskar is the North Wirgen, 
or Wirigen Island ; this is joined to the Seuth Wirgen by a reef, which 
also extends north and south of the islands: west of the South Wirgen, 
above 2 miles, is a shoal, with only 2} fathoms over it; to the S. E-ward 
of these islands are 2 smaller ones, : veltiee @ reef encompassing them—they 
are called Wikala Islands, and are 44 miles from the Wirgens, Farther 
on, in nearly the same direction, is the Great Toutter, or Titter Island; 
about 22 miles long, aud nearly as broad; from its southern side a reef 
extends a considerable way. Great Toutter is 52 miles from Wikala, 7 
miles from Little Toutter, and 10 miles from the south end of Hogland. 
The Little Toutter is distant from Stone Skar 17 miles, and bears = by 
S. from it. 

Eight miles to the southward of Stone Skar is the Hofts, a dangerous 

sheal 
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shoal formed of 6 or 7 rocks above water, joined. by a reef extending from 
the Northern Rock 354 miles toward the main, there are however 15 fa- 
.thoms between it and the shore, and from 25 to 30 between it and Stone 
Skar.. E. by S. of the southern part of the Hofts is a small knowl with 3 
fathoms ; there are 6 and 7 near it, and farther out all deep water. ‘There 
is also a shoal lying S. S. E. from the Great, Toutter, distant 8 miles, hav- 
ing 2 flags upon it to point ont its situation, with only 5 feet upon it; it 
is called the Nyground. E. 4S. from hence, distant 81 miles, is the 
Namfi Shoal, with 10 feet water; upon its nortli-west end is a broom bea- 
con: to the eastward of this is the Vit Skars, being 4 rocks above water, 
enclosed by a reef stretching south-westward ; between the Namfi and the 
Vit Skars are 10, 12, and 14 fathoms, and between the Nawmfi and the 
Nyground 20 to 28 fathoms. There is also a passage to the eastward of 
the Vit Skar, between it and the main, with from 6 to 10 fathoms, but 
there are 3 knowls within it, having only 3 and 33 fathoms; itis therefore 
used only by small vessels whom that draught of water will not affect. 

The BAY of NARVA lies to the southward of these dangers, and is 
now distinguished by a light-kouse built on the starboard side of the Na- 
riva River : the entrance to this river is shallow, and vessels loading here 
with timber, are obliged to lie off the shore ; formerly boats employed in 
conveying the goods from the ships to the shore and vice versa, have been 
lost ; but the light, it is trusted, will now be a sufficient guide for them, 
_and effectually prevent any such accidents in future. The channel of the 
river is pointed out by a flag placed on the extremity of the southernmost 
sand, from which to the town is about 74 miles. 

Vessels bound for CRONSTADT, seldom take the southern channel, but 
goto the northward. of Hogland, for which purpose, having passed the 
Cable Grounds, described in page 363, they proceed with an E. by N. 
course until they are within sight of the Hogland High Light, then run- 
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ning on E, N. E, 2 E, until they can see both the lights, then bring the 
lower light-house E. by N. distant 2 leagues, and you will have passed a 
rocky bank to the larboard, having only 4 feet over it ; upon this bank is 
a flag, and to the nor divard are two other flags, donating other shoals and 
dangers : be careful there not to bring the light’ to the southward of the 
above bearing, lest you should get entangled among them, many of the 
rocks on the Swedish shore being extremely dangerous. 

Having therefore brought the lower light E, by N. distant 2 leagues, 
steer N. E. by E. 2 E. until the upper light comes E, by S.; then run on 
E..N. E. and.you will go midway between the north end of Hogland and 
a shoal distant from it about 2} miles, having 23 feet water, and a flag 
upon it; when you have brought the lights te bear about south, then an 
east course will take you within sight of the Sommer’s Light: thisis the 
customary passage, but some ships go to the southward of Hogland; it is . 
bold, steep at both ends, and the largest vessels may pass within a quarter 
of a mile of it. This channel lies between Rothskar, Wirgen, and 
Wikala, on the starboard, and Hogland on the larboard; it is nearly 2 
leagues wide, and has from 26 to 48 fathoms within it; but the nothern 
channel is preferred, on account of the lights, If desirous of/ anchoring 
at Hogland, bring’ the north point of the island to bear N, W. 4 W., the 
southern point south, and the Sandy Beach, which is south of the town, 
about west; aud you will have 20 fathoms water, being half a mile from 
the shore ; farther off the water deepens to 29 and 34 fathoms. . 

FROM HOGLAND TO WYBURG Your course will be 
E. by N.; this will carry you to the northward of Sommer’s Island, where 
a new light has been lately erected, which light is 84 feet above the sea, - 
and may be seen 15 miles off. Passing Itaki Rocks and =Shoals, and 
steering in the same direction, you will see to your larboard the Great 
Fisher Islands ; to the south-westward of these is the Cavyma Rock, with 

enly 
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enly 9 feet water over it; it is three- quarters of a mile from the Western | 


Fisher. One mile S. E. from the Canyma is the Kongolud Rock, with © 
| in 11, 7, 6, and 11 fathoms water ; you will have the latter depth close to 


only 2 feet water. To avoid the Canyma, do not bring the Western 
Island to the northward of N. E. until you are within half a. mile of its 
southern point; you may then steer along FE. and E. by N., pass’the 

Fishers within three-quarters of a mile distance, having 12 fathoms water; 
and when the Eastern Island comes N. W. you may steer N. E. 2 E. for 
the Little Fishers, in 18, 20, 22, 16, and 15 fathoms. There are passages 
to the northward of the Fishers up to Werolax, but they must not be 
attempted without proper pilots. 

To the eastward of the Little Fisher Island or Rock are two shoals, 
with two beacons on their north end. The beacon on the westernmost 
shoal stands about 1} mile E, 3S. from the south end of the rock: on 
this shoal there are only 5 feet water. In passing through between the 
rock and the beacons, you will have 8, 13,10, and 18 fathoms water. 
When the easternmost beacon bears S. by E. distance about half a mile, 
you avillsee two other beacons, the nearest of which will bear about 
E. N. E. $ E. distance 23 miles. Steer for this beacon in '13, 10, 9, 14, 
412,15, and 1i fathoms; you will have the latter depth abreast of the 
beacon, which stands in 6 fathoms water. In proceeding for this beacon, 
you will pass between the tail of a reef, which runs off from Kainami 
‘Point, and a shoal which lies about one mile E. S. E. = S. from it; the 
former bears west, distant 13 nrile from the beacon; and the ground near 
to it is so flat, that a quarter of a mile without, or to the southward of it, 


you will have only 4 fathoms water: the northernmost end of the latter © 


lies one mile W,S.W. from the beacon, with 32 fathoms water orrit, and 
so steep, that close to it are 14 fathoms. About a mile N. E.i E. from 


the beacon is another in 4 fathoms water: they both stand on the reef 


which runs off nearly a mile from Kroser Ovt, and therefore must be 
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left on your larboard side. As there are 5, 4,7, and 8 fathoms ‘within 
the line of the beacons, you may steer from the one beacon to the other, 


the easternmost beaton. 

The channel between those beacons and the Salvor Ground, is not 
above three-quarters of a mile wide. Salvor Ground extends 2? miles 
N.W. and S. E. ‘and that end which is next to the beacons, is abont 12 
mile broad ; the N. W. point of it bears E. S.E. about a mile from the 
westernmost beacon, and has only 6 feet water on it: the N. E. point of 
this shoal lies about east, 12 mile from the easternmost beacon, and has 
5 fathoms water on it.. On “the shoalest part of this ground are only 2 
feet water. From the easternmost beacon you steer N. E. by E. about 7 
miles to the northernmost of those islands which lie off Keyper Hoof; 
in proceeding upon this course, you will have 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 14 
fathoms water. ‘The first island is small, and lies about 13 mile N. N. W. 
from the point. About a mile E. S$. E. from the second small island, 
there stands a beacon onthe N. E. point of a shoal, on which are only 10 
feet water. Off the third small island you may anchor in 8 fathoms 
water ; and also off the beacon, in 13 fathoms. From this beacon the 
south point of Tejkasari Island lies N. by E. 2 E. distance one mile. In 
passing through between the islands and shoals off Keyper Hoof, and the 
south point of Tejkasari Island, you will have 13, 12, 10, 15, and 12 
fathoms water. 

MIDDLE CHANNEL TO WYBURG This is’ another 
soe through which ships may proceed to Wyburg. You may steer 

aN, font the north end of Hogland for the N. W. point of Tersari 
a until you are within 2 miles of it; the distance is about 16 _ 
leagues. In steering this course, you will pass to the northward of the 
small island Nerva, upon which stands atower or beacon 65 feet high, 
lately 
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lately erected; you will not have less than 13 or 10 fathoms water all 
the way. When the N. W. point of Torsari Island bears E. N, E, 1 E. 
from you, distance 2 miles, you will bea mile N. W. from the north end 
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will pass about a mile to the westward of a small island, called Pojankiyi, 
and about three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of Kitusatu; on the 
shoalest part there is only one foot water. The former lies 23 miles S, 


of a rocky shoa) which lies 12 mile S, W. from the N. W. point of {° by E. from Keyper Hoof, the easternmost part of the latter lies 1 mile 


Torsari Island; and about three-quarters of a mile N. N; E. from a small 
spot on which are 3 fathoms water; this knowl lies about 2; miles S. W. 
by W.i W. from the aforesaid point. From your before-mentioned 
situation, you will see a small island, called Rond, bearing about N. { E. 
distance 5 miles: steer N 1 E. for it; in your way you will have 16, 13, 
17, 20,19, 15, and 13 fathoms water; in this track is one small spot on 
which are only 6 fathoms. You will pass about three-quarters of a mile 
to the westward of a small spot on which are 3 fathoms water, and about 
1% mile to the eastward of another, which has only 4 feet on its shealest 
part: the former lies about west, 14 mile from the north-west point of 
Torsari Island; and the latter lies 3} miles W. N, W. from the said point. 
You will also pass about half a mile to the eastward. of a small spot on 
which are 3 fathoms; and above half a mile to the westward of the north 
end of a rocky shoal, on which are also 3 fathoms water; the former lies 
about 14 mile S.S. W. 3 W. from the south-east point of the island Rond, 
then steered for; and the latter lies one mile S. E. by S. from the said 
point; this shoal extends 1} mile N.-by W.3 W. and S. E. by E. 3 E. 
and is about a quarter of a mile broad.. On this shoal are from 6 to 3 
fathoms water: the shoalest part is on its north end: off the south end 
are 6 fathoms ; close to it, along the west side are 3,17, 18, and 15 fathoms ; 
and off the north end are 6 fathoms, In the fair way between the north 
end of this shoal and the island Rond, you will have 9 and 10 fathoms. 
When you are about half a mile east from Rond Island, steer N. N. E. 
towards Keyper,Hoof; the distance is about 6 miles. In this ‘track you 


will have 11, 16, 15, 16; 14, 15, 16, 12, and 14 fathoms water, You | 


W.N. W. from the former, and from Keyper Hoof it lies 2 miles S. W. 
%S. Near to the west side of Pojankivi Island are 5. fathoms; near to 
the easternmost part of Kitusatu Shoal are 8 fathoms; and in the mid- 
channel between them are 12 and 15 fathoms. When you are within a 
mile of Keyper Hoof, steer N. by W. about 2 miles, or until you are 
abreast of the northernmost of the small islands which lie to the north- 
ward of Keyper Hoof. You will have 13, 10, 12, 8, 12, and 14 fathoms 
water ; and pass nearly half a mile to the westward of a rocky shoal, 
which lies about a mile-N. N. W. 2 W. from Keyper Hoof, and about a 
quarter of a mile S.{ W. from the aforesaid smallisland. When yon are 
about half a mile west from this island, you will then be in the former 
track, and may proceed as before directed. 

But if entering to WYBURG through BJORKO SOUND, from the 
southward you will observe the Grecoba Rock, lying to the S. W. of the 
entrance, with only 3 fathoms over it, and having a red flag near it to 
point out its situation; itis about 4 miles from the south end of Bjorko 
Island, and on the west side of the channel is also a shoal, on which 
are only 4 feet water; it is small, has a white flag on it, and lies half 
a mile S. E. from the S. E. point of Bjorko Island. About 1i mile N.E. 
by E. from this flag, is the Island Zerpolo. From midway between them, 
steer 5 miles N. W. for Wertanemi Point; in your way you will have 
9, 12, 16, 17, 14, 15, 17, and 13 fathoms. When you are off the north- 
east part of the island Rapipa, steer in the mid-channel, between it and 
the main, towards the small island Mandarlo; in this part of the channel 
you will have 12, 9, and 10 fathoms: Of Wertunemi Point stands.a 

: beacon, 
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beacon, and about 12, mile N. N. W. 2 W. from it is another, in 5 fathoms 
water. After having passed in the mid-channel, between the first beacon 
and the small island, steer towards the second beacon, keeping it open 
on your starboard bow; between the beacons you will have 14, 10, and 
7 fathoms;.and off the second beacon you will have 12 or 15 Fathoris. 
From this beacon steer. N. + W. about 2 miles,.and pass ‘between the 
' island Pizpolade and the main, giving the main about two-thirds of the 


channel; you will have, from abreast of the beacon, 12; 7, 12, 14, 15, 


14, 12, and 14 fathoms. When Mannola Point bears E. S. E. distance 
about half a mile, you must steer N. W. by N. 5-miles; on this course 
you will have 15, 14, 15, 17, 12, 14, 16, 17, 16, and 17 fathoms water. 
¥ou will pass along the east side of the island Biskopson, at: the distance 
of half a mile, and about three-quarters of a mile from a rocky: shoal 


which runs off from the main three-quarters ‘of a mile :- close to the island. 


are 10-and 7 fathoms, and close to the shoal 8 fathoms. water... 

When the north point of Biskopson Island bears S, by W. distance one 
mile, the north end of a rocky shoal, called Gerelote, will bear N. E. 
by E. 2 E. distance nearly one mile: this end of the shoal lies almost a 
mile tom the nearest part of the shore. You may then steer about N. 
by W. between the little island Pojankivi and Kitusatu Shoal, for-the 
north-westernmost of the islands which lie to the northward of Keyper 
Hoof; your distance to abreast of the latter island will be about 5 miles ; 
and your depths of water will be 17, 15, 14,13, 14, 13, 11, 10, 8, 12, and 

44 fathoms. In this track you will pass Shout fie dearters of a mile to 
the westward of Pojankivi Island, and about the same distance to the 
eastward of Kitusatu Shoal, and when you are about halfa mile from the 
westernmost of the aforesaid islands, you will then be in the first-or 
north-westernmost track, and may proceed as before directed. There is 


apassage between Keyper. Hoof and the island that lies to. the northward 
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of it; but-it ts very narrow, and therefore not to be attempted without a 


FROM HOGLAND TO ST. PETERSBURGH. —We have 
already said, that when Hogland Low Light bears south, distant 2! miles, 
your course will be directly east for 9 or 40 miles, or until you see the 
new light on.Sommer’s Island; steer then E. by S. 4 E. until Sommer's 
Light comes N. by E, distant 2 miles; an E. by S. course will then take- 
you to the northward of the Store Ground of Lavenscar, and between. 
them and. the Nerva; this part was formeriy considered very dangerous, 
particularly to large ships that were obliged to beat about with foul winds 
and weather; but the Sommer’s Island Light, which is about half way be- 
tween the Seaskar and Hogland Lights, will now distinctly lead clear of 
every danger. Thus, before. the Lower Hogland Light is lost sight of, 
the Sommer’s: Light will become visible, and. while still the Sommer’s- 


-Light:is seen, you will perceive the Seaskar Light. - 


The Island of Sommers is steep-to, except to the eastward; there a 


- reef stretches out a considerable way. ‘Fhe Island of Nerva, upon which 


the’ tower has lately been erected, is bold and elear all round. The 

Stone Grounds of Lavenscar, have on their northern points 2 flags, both 

white, the western one being in 20 feet water, the eastern one in 19 feet ; 

the shoal then stretches away to the’ south-eastward, nearly $ miles, its- 
south-east point having 17 feet over it, and being not far distant from the: 
north end of the reef which stretches: from the point of. the island Peni ;- 
onthis.are 5 fathoms. 

Peni Island lies to the eastward-of Lavenskar Island, and is ‘surrounded 
with reefs; there are also some smaller-banks,.one of them having only 7° 
feet water over it, lying between the northern points of Peni-and Laven- 
skar ; to the southward of:these is anchorage in 15 fathoms water, but the: 


passage to the southward of these and the Seaskar Islands is very narrow, 
difficult 
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difficult, and dangerous, for the reefs which run out from Lavenskar South- 
ern Points, and the long spit which stretches from Kurgala Point, approach 


,.$0 near each other, and other reefs; lie so scattered about, one being 


directly midway, and others to the westward and southward, that the 
utmost caution, as well as a Knowledes of the navigation, is necessary to 
sail through this channel. 

The Seaskar is a low island, having mamy tall trees upon it; for- 
merly a light-house stoed on its N. E. point, but it has been lately taken 
down, and another built on the N. W. point; this new LicatT-Hovse is 
much higher than the former one was, being 88 feet above the sea, and 
visibie at the distanee of 15 miles. The Seaskar is surrounded by reefs, 
one stretching out N. W. about 3 miles fromthe light, on the point 
ef which are no more then g fathoms—here a flag is placed. -To the 
southward of the flag are 2 rocks or islets, called Kokare, the above reef 
inclosing them, and running out S. E. at least 2 miles from the south end 
of the island, having on its extremity about 5 fathoms: there is anchorage 
on the east side of Seaskar Island in from 8 to 16 fathoms; the former 
being proper for small vessels, the latter for men of war. South of the 
Seaskar is the Middle Ground, a dangerous shoal with only 2 feet 


‘water; to the westward of which is the West Ground, a long and narrow 


reef, stretching southerly as far as the Ingria shore; these tend to make 
the passage to the south of the Seaskar dangerous. Having therefore, as 
before directed, passed on an E. by S. course, the Stone Grounds nd 
Nerva Islands, and obtained-sight of the Seaskar Ligit, then sail on E. 
S. E. which will carry you clear of every danger, passing the light at 
about the distance of 7 miles, in 26, 20, 14, 18. and 20 fathoms, and leav- 
ing at a considerable distance on the larboard side the Grecoba Rock, 
on which is a red flag as mentioned before, near the entrance to Bjorka 
Sound, and the Daamond Stones on your starbaard. These latter are 3 


4 


| other, 
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shallow patches, small, but placed almost in a triangular form; they are 
distinguished by 3 boule the western patch are #7 feet, and a red flag ; 
on the eastern patch are 20 feet, and a white flag bearing E. S. E. from. 
thelight, distant 114 miles ; and on the southern patch otily 4 feet, and a 
red flag . this is properly the Diamond Stone, and vety dangerous—it 
bears E. S. E. 1S. from the light, and from Dolgoi-ness N. W. by W. 72 
miles. Having therefore proceeded in the forestite EVsr et: direetion, 
until you lose sight of the Seaskar Light, you may be assured you have 
passed the Diamond Stone; then alter your course to E. by S. and you 
will go mid-way between the Coasts of Carelia and Ingria ; the channel 
here considerably narrows, you will, however, have a clear passage and 
good depth of water, 17, 16, and 15 fathoms ; the shores on each side are. 
bold, and without danger. You will now perceive the Tolbaacon Light 
before you; this has also been lately. rebuilt, and, like the Seaskar, is 85 
feet high. We have already said, that when neither of these lights are 
visible, your sitnation must be to the eastward of the Diamond Stones ; 
therefore, having made the Tolbeacon Light, you course will be E.S. E. 
which will convey you clear ‘between the Tolbeacon and the London 
Chest Shoals—this latter is a bank stretching out 4 miles easterly from 
Krasnajagorka, with 1, 2, and 3 fathoms over it; at its extremity was 
formerly a floating light, but this being found inconvenient, is discow- 
tinued ; a white flag is now placed there, whose bearing from the Tolbea- 
con Light is S. by W. distant 3 miles ; itis in 6 feet water. A mile and 
a half S. E. from this is another flag, on the hook of the same shoal ; the 
sand thén bends in to the westward, and thence runs out to Cronstadt, 
making the channel at that place extremely narrow: there are two other 
flags on the edge of this sand, marking out its. boundary ; ‘this is called 
the Rees Bank—here stands a fortress, having two lights, one above the 
On your larboard side, you will also observe a red flag to the 
south verd 


REGULATIONS AND ORDERS. 
this is placed on a shoal of 13 feet water. 


southward of the Tol-beacon ; 
When yoti ate in the fair way for Cronstadt, and it bears E. by 8.458. 
run on in that direction unti} the high crane on Cronstadt Mole comes in 
one with the magazine in Cronstadt, or the Fortress standing in the 
water is Opposite to the entrance of the Merchant’s Mole, keep this 
eourse till you are a-breast of St. John’s Battery, about a mile below the 
town, then edge on to the northward until you open the Eastern Crane 
clear of Cronslot; keep mid-channel—the passage here is 150 fathoms 
wide. Three cables’ length from St. John’s Battery is a red flag, in 44 
fathoms; the shoal here has from 13 to 15 feet water, the sballowest 
part bearing N,N. W.1 W. from the flag. At the corner of Cronstadt 
Castle is a white flag, wiiin which are 3 fathoms, hard rocky ground, 
From Cronstadt to Petersburgh the course is E. by S. + S. distant 10 
miles. 


REGULATIONS AND ORDERS, 
Published by Order of the Russian Admiralty. 


ERCHANT Vessels going to Cronstadt at night must strictly ob- 
serve not to pass the guard-ship, but to anchor near to her ; this is 
always a frigate, lying at anchor in the fair-way, about 3 or 4 miles from 
Cronstadt, aud may be known by her carrying a light in the main-top. 
All foreign merchant ships, though well armed, passing by a Russian 
cruizer or castie, must strike their top-sails; and if any should refuse to do 
so, they are to fire a gun at him, for which shot such masters shall be eb- 
liged to pay a ducat; and if he should still offer to resist, then they shall 
fire at him again ; and for the second shot he shall be obliged to pay three 
times the value of the first. 
All foreign ships coming from sea must steer up directly to our cruizers, 


_and stop in order to receive from them these instructions, and must not 
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‘offer to pass by them, upon any pretence whatever ; if any should offer to 
pass by, our cruizers are fo fire at them; and for every shot they will 
be obliged to pay aducat. They must also receive on board a pilot frous 
the cruizers ; and, if any offer to sail without a pilot, they shall be com- 
pelled to pay 15 dollars. Ifany person should sail without a pilot, and 
chance to run upon any of his majesty’s ships, and damage the same, he will 
be obliged to make all the losses good, to the full value, unless it happer 
in time of storm, and not through the master’s negligence ; in such case, 
he shall be free from all penalty. 

As soon as the master comes to anehor, or fastens his ship at the ap. 
pointed place, he is immediately to deliver (if he has one) a list of the names 
of all his ship’s crew and passengers, as also an acceunt of the cargo, to 
the officers who shall come and require the same of him, without any con- 
cealment, upon penalty of a forfeit, according to the sca-laws of Russia. 

No foreign vessels shalt lie upon their own anchors in the Road of Crone 
stadt, but must be made fast to the anchors of one fluke, which are laid for 
that purpose, from St. John’s Battery for half a verst distance above the 
Man of War's Haven.—N.B. To act according to the above article whea 


. the anchors are Tfaid. 


The masters of merchant ships, before they come with their ships into 
the haven, must unload their powder and other combustible things at the 
place appointed for the same, whence they can take it on board again when. 
ready to depart. 

The vesse!s which are loaded with unslacked lime, must keep themselves 
at a great distance, from other ships; neither must they offer to approach, 
or come near, or fasten to, any of the ships, but must be unloaded in a safe 
and secure place, upon penalty of confiscation of the ship and goods, and 
corporal punishment of the master, according to the crime. 

Foreign ships must not lie between Cronslot and the Man of Wars 

Haven, 


sté 


Haven, without very great necessity; and if bya calm or contrary winds 
“they should be obliged to come to an anchor, they must stay no longer than 
they can, either by warping or sails, bring the ships a quarter of a mile or 
farther past the Man of War’s Haven, to the eastward or westward of 
Cronslot, as they shall find most convenient, but never to lie near the Man 
of War’s Haven. 

Foreigners must not offer to come near or enter our forts, store-houses, 
or the Man of War’s Haven, upon any pretence whatsoever, even of repair- 
ing their ships; but if any one shall have occasion for any thing, then 
such must apply to the commander-.in-chief, or to the captain of the port, 
who is to supply all foreigners with what they shall have occasion for, 
according to their desire, without any poe ance, they paying money for 


the same. 
Foreigners are forbidden (on this side the Birch Islands to Cronstadt 


and St. Petersburgh, as alsoin the river) to throw out their ballast, exeept | 


in places appointed for the same, whieh shall be shewn them by the cap- 
tain of the port. And masters are obliged to order their men to have 
always in readiness two tubs or baskets on board, wherein they must put 
all dirt and sweepings from the deck, between decks, and in the hold, in 
order to be carried ashore, and emptied in the places appointed for the 
same; and if any shall be found to act contrary to this, such masters shall 
be obliged to pay, for every shovel full thrown ont, 100 dollars for the first 
time ; aud, for the second time ; the ship will be confiscated. ‘The same 
is to be understood of all havens, rivers, reads, all the ports belonging to 
the empire of Russia. 

If any foreign master with his anchors should happen to draw out any 
anchors or cahles that have been lost by Russians or foreigners, he must 
mmediately acquaint the captain of the port of the same, for which he 
shall have the third-part of the value therof; and if it prove of no use, it 
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will be restored to him that fownd it; but if any should conceal the same, 
and afterwards be discovered, then he will not only be obliged to. restore 
the same, but likewise to pay double what it costs when new. 

All masters and other commanders of vessels, upon arrival in this port, 
are obliged to go to the captain of the port to get vessels tor the unloading 
of their ballast; and, for as many lasts of ballast as shall be unloaded out 
of the vessels, to pay half a dollar, or sixty-two anda half copecks, Russi 
money, for each last; that is to say, to pay for no more lasts than are isally 
found at unloadig of the vessels, and at the appointed places. 

Masters of ships must unload their ballast into the vessels appointed for 
that purpose with their own men, and must let down a sail-cloth into the 
vessel wherein they unload the same, that none of it may drop into. the 
water, upon penalty of paying 21 doltavs. When unloaded, the said ves~ 
sels, with the ballast, must be carried to the appointed ees by their own 
men, where it and the vesseis are to be received by the custem-house ser- 
vants, and by them to be unloaded, and neither the masters of ships, nor 
their men, are obliged te unload the ballast out of these vessels. 

It ts forbidden for masters of all sorts of vessels to unload ballast, with. 
eut notice being first given to the captain of the port, upon penalty of 10 
dollars ; but masters must first acquaint the captain of the port, whose 
duty it is to shew the place where the ballast must be unloaded ; and they 
must likewise be informed by the said captain, from what plaee they are 
to take their ballast when wanted. 

It is also forbidden to unload the ballast at night, under the Bens S of 
406 dollars. 

If the merchantmen should have occasion for vessels to unload their 
ballast, they must demand them from the captain of the port, who has or- 
ders to let them be hired to the merchants for half a dollar per last; 


and if any other particular persons are willing to undertake such a work 
with 
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with their own vessels, they are likewise to receive for their labour half a 
dollar per last. 

All masters of merchant vessels lying at_an anchor in the ports and 
roads where there are none of the one-fluked anchors, must have at their 
anchors buoys and buoy-tops ; and all masters not regarding this article 

must pay 20 dollars. 

Ships drawing above 8 feet of water, English measure, must not come 
up to St. Petersburgh, but lie at anchor in the Merchani’s Haven by 
Cronstadt, to unioad so much of their cargo till they be lightened to 
& feet water as above. 

When masters of ships are loading and unloading their cargo, at that 
time nobody must smoke tobacco, either above or below the decks, nor in 
the hold; no pitch or tar must be boiled in the cook-room; and in the 
evening, betwixt 8 and 9 o'clock, the fire must be extinguished. If the 
captain desires in the night-time to have a candle or lamp lighted in his 
cabin, he is to have it on a flat candieslick, filled up with water, that no 
bad accident may happen therefrom: as for pitch or tar, it must be beiled 
ashore in a boat or float. 

All commanders of foreign vessels coming into this port, having passen- 
gers on board, must give notice of the same to the Admiralty College, and 
in other ports they are to acquaint him who is appointed by the said Col- 
Jege: and if any passengers have a desire to be carried by them from 
Russia, they are not to be reccived on board for passage, without first 
acquainting the College of Admiralty, upon the penalty of 50 dollars 3 and 
if any should knowingly offer to carry away any malefactor, he is liable to 
suffer the same punishment as such malefactor did deserve, and the ship 
shall be confiscated ; asalso if any should offer to carry away any prisoner 
of war, his ship ine wies will be confiscated. 

Masters are obliged to give strict charge to their men, that every thing 
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appertaining to them may be duly performed iz their absence from theit 


| ships. because, by that they cannot excuse themselves, in case their men 


should do any thing contrary to these regulations, and must be answerable 
for all, as being commanders of the ships. 

When foreign sailors do any thing contrary to these regulations, without 
the knowledge of the said masters, and the said masters, by these regu- 
lations, being obliged to pay the penalty for the same, acquittances will be 
given for money received for an offence committed by their men, and not 
by the said masters, by which receipt they may be enabled to recover the 
same with satisfaction in their own country. 


Directions for Sailing from St. PETERSBURGH to the 
SOUND. 


N returning DIRECT from St. Petersburgh, the mariner need only 
attend to the directions given for sailing up the Gnif, reversing the 
courses regularly as he proceeds, and keeping always in mind, that the 
light-houses are now so judiciously placed, that he may go on safely, in 
the darkest night, by their direction, only keeping within the range of 
their illumination; but in crossing the Baltic from Dagerort toward 
Gottland, great care must be taken, and proper allowance made for the 
currents, which will otherwise render your courses irregular and uncer” 

tain. Steer from Dagerort for the south end of Gottland S. W. by W., 
or with a southerly wind, S.W.byS.; and be very cautious how ee 
approach that point of the island, on account of the bank which runs 
from it; give ita good berth, and when you have passed, a W. N. W. 
course will lead you clear of Oland, or aS. W. by W. 4 W. line of direc- 
tion will conduct you to the north point of Bornholm, Some navigators . 
have recommended going round the south end of Bornholm in preference ; 
but that passage is extremely unsafe, on account of the various danger, 
withia 


; 
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within it, while the northern channel is more certain, and now rendered 


more advantageous by the light-house built on the northern point of 
4z6orvholm; but should the southern passage be adopted, keep your lead 


going as you approach the island; give the point of the island a good 
berth, and be careful to avoid the dangers. In making for the Sound, 
should the weather be hazy and dark, you must be careful not to come 
too near the Swedish-shore, and also avoid the reefs which run off Fal- 
sterbo. Your eourses from the north end of Bornholm to Falsterbo will 
be W. 8. W. or W. by S. about 20 miles; then W. N. W. for 15 leagues 
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General Directions from the King’s Channel to Archangel 
and Onega. 


Sy et out of the King’s Channel, take your departure from the 
Gunfleet agreeably to the directions heretofore given, until you 
deepen your water to 16 fathoms, or until you clear the Shipwash. 
Your course from 16 fathoms without the Shipwash to go clear of Smith’s 
Knowl, will be E. N. E. Then steer for the north-east of Shetland or 
Unst-island, into latitude 60° 45’, and longitude 58’ W. The variation 
from your departure to latitude 63° is from 25° to 28°, The course 
from Shetland to the North Cape is winding, so that it is left to your 
own judgment; only observing, on your passage to the North Cape, that 
you will meet with a difference in your variation as follows :—From the 
latitude of 63° to that of 67°, 3 points is the greatest. From the 


latitude 67° 30’ to 69° isa fast reduction of the variation to that of 13 — 


point; from 69° to 70 it is 1 point: 70° to 74° 12’ is three- -quarters of a 


point, which is the exact latitude of the North Cape of Lapland, whose 
tongitude is 26° E, 
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farther will take you abreast of Falsterbo Light. In clear weather you 
will easily perceive Speyl Cliff on Moen Island, but in thick weather it 
will be difficult to distinguish it from Steffen’s Héad. 

It is only necessary to add, that throughout the whole of this naviga- 
tion, particular attention must be paid to the currents, which generally 
inclines with, and is governed by the wind; and in the Gulf of Finland, 
when it blows strong upon the beam, or the ship. is close hauled, half a 
point should be allowed for lee-way. 


Vessels bound to the White Sea must make for the North Cape, and . 
when abreast of this Cape, steer E. by S. 2S. 12 or 13 leagues for another 
projecting point of land, called the North Kyn, the variation being there 
about 3 point West: by giving these points a good berth of 3 or 4 leagues, 
aS. E. course will carry you to Cape Sweetnese, which lies in latitude 
68° 9’ N. and in long. 40° 2’ E. at a distance of 107 leagues. The nor- 
thern coast of Lapland has several large fiords, or branches of the sea, 
runniag inland to a considerable distance, but they are little frequented, 
In latitude 69° 12’ is Kildain Island, between which and the main is good 
riding in from 10.to 14 fathoms water, the anchorage being on the east 
side ef the bay and opposite to the-huts; there is also anchorage, in case 
of necessity, behind Nagel Island, at the entrance to the river Litza, 

CAPE SWEETN OSE i is the norikern extremity of a narrow isthmus, 
which runs out from the main, forming a kind of bay between, and shel 
tering it on the eastern side; within this bay the water is deep, and on 
its western side are several islands, behind which there is good anchorage, 


and at. the farther or soythern part of the bay are some settlements of 
the native Laplanders, The 
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The mariner, in advancing from the northward toward Cape Sweet- 
nose, should keep bis lead going, and when ina fair way for the Cape, at 
the distance of 3 or 4 leagues off, in clear weather, he will perceive the 
Cape, then bearing about S. W. or W.S. W. the soundings being from 
30 to 45 fathoms, stony bottom. Here the variation decreases to 1° W. 
From hence steer S. E. by S. about 8 leagues, which will carry you 
abreast of Lumbovsk Island, keeping 3 leagues off the land; continue this 
course for 7 leagues farther, until you get opposite to Panerilov Bay, then 
steer S. by E. or rather more southerly, for 8 leagues, or until you reach 
Orlogenose Point ; but if on reaching Cape Sweetnose the weather should 
be thick and hazy, you will be guided by your soundings, steering between 
the land and Knock John. 

The KNOCK JOHN is a long and narrow ridge of sand, beginning in 
a point somewhat to the northward of Cape Sweetnose, and stretching 
southward as far as the 67° of latitude ; it is of a circular and irregular 
shape, as shewn on the chart, with from 40 to 3 fathoms water over it; 
the deepest water being found on its northern extremity, and the least 
water aboutits southern part; therefore, in dark weather, when you are 
not able to see the land distinctly, you may stand off and on, from the 
shore to the Knock John, in from 15 to 10 fathoms, coming no nearer to 
the land than the former depth, nor approaching closer to the bank than 
the latter depth, thus proceeding until you reach Point Orlogenose. In 
your passage you will have from 40 to 20 fathoms water; midway between 
Cape Sweetnose and the Knock John are 45 fathoms, and between Orlo- 
genose Point and the bank, 34, 29, and 26 fathoms. 

Having arrived abreast of Point Orlogenose, bring it to bear about 
W.S. distant 5 or 6 miles, and proceed South, or S. } W.; you will 
thus pass the Three Islands, and open the mouth of the river Panoi, 
which has a remarkable appearance ; when.this opening bears N, W. by 
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W. from you, a S. W. course will carry you direct to Sosnovitz or Cross 
Island, the distance being 12 leagues. This island will be easily known 
by several wooden crosses upon it; there is a channel between Cross 
Island and the main, and vessels may find good anchorage there in from 5 
to 8 fathoms water, muddy ground; but if you should not be desirous of 
going there, then a more southerly course may be adopted; steer, there- 
fore, from the Panoi River, 8S. W. 4 S. which will carry you clear, and 
at a greater distance from the land; and when abreast of Cross Island, 
in 30 or 32 fathoms, run over S.S. W. for Cape Katness or Blue Nose, 
the distance being 22 leagues; but as the current frequently sets strong, 
particularly in the spring, for the Bay of Mesen, it will be advisable to 
steer first S. W. by S. 6 or 7 leagues, and then S. S. W. for Katness, 

In sailing to Archangel in the spring of the year, if you fall in with 
the ice, your best way will be to keep close to the Lapland shore, as you 
will then have a greater chance of getting through it. In beating up the 
White Sea, it isadvisable to keep on tle Lapland shore, as you will have 
a stronger flood and weaker ebb than on the opposite coast, and you will 
find good anchorage all along the coast as far as Cross Island; but beyond 
that the ground is bad; and as high up as Pelitza River yon must not 


approach the shore nearer than 21 miles, there being a number of snnken. 
rocks all along. 


Instructions for the Entrance of the RIVER DWINA te 
ARCHANGEL, 

sei’ coped up the White Sea towards Archangel, men of war and mer- 
chantmen, after passing the Winter Hills, or what is generally called 
Blue Nose Point, must shape their course parallel to the land, keeping 
near to it: and when they are off the middle of the projecting point, on 
the larboard hand, called Nicholas Point, at the entrance of what is 
r denominated 
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denominated the Dry Sea, they will observe a Tower, lately built, (A)* 
eighty-four English feet in height from the base, which is painted white, 
and at the bottom of this tower is the pilet’s house; when arrived abreast 
of this tower, they will be met by pilots, whose duty it is to convey them 
~ over the shallow parts of the bar, and up to the port of Archangel. 

Bat in case any ships or vessels, on account of the wind, current, or 
other civcumstances, should be driven from the coast to the westward, 
they must use their utmost endeavours to get sight of the above-men- 
tioned tower, and bring it to bear N. E. by N. keeping it in that 
direction until they get to bear S. E. a large floating cone buoy, painted 
red, witha flag-staff and vane, which was laid down in the summer of 
1818, (D) instead of. the common buoy formerly placed at the north 
end of the ontermost shoal; with these marks on, they will have good 
anchoring ground in 6 fathoms, (C) at the distance of five versts (nearly 
three nautical miles) from the shore, and six versts from the bar, where 
they must wait for pilots, who will come off to their assistance from their 
house. : 

But should it happen, that from stress of weather vessels cannot ap- 
proach near the tower, or from loss of anchors cannot wait for a pilot, 
aud should be obliged, as the last resource, to attempt passing the bar 
without a pilot, in this critical situation, to prevent danger as much as 
possible, the following instructions must be attended to: 

Brom the above-mentioned large red cone buoy, (D) red buoys are placed 
on the starboard, and black buoys on the larboard, of the proper channel ; 
if, therefore, merchant vessels are obliged to attempt this dangerous 


* The letters in the above instructions refer to the Plan of the Entrance 
of the River Dwina to the port of Archangel, included ina New Chart 


of the White Sea, published by J. W. Norie and Co. Leadenhall-stréet, > 


and presented to them -for publication by his pan ai A. De Du- 
batchefsky. 
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passage without a pilot, they must bring the cone buoy in a line with two 
masts on the shore, (F). which were erected about the latter end of June, 
1818; and leaving this buoy about 14 or 2 cables’ length to starboard, 
steer between the red and black buoys as far as the place pointed out by 
the letter G, where they may come to an anchor. But if they wish to 
continue their course between the beacons laid down to shew the ciannel, 
they may proceed till they come to H, where the guard-ship is moored, 

It is, however, recommended, if possible, not to attempt passing the 
bar without pilots, as it is attended with the utmost danger, not only from 
the bar, but other adjacent shoals. All vessels coming from sea ought to 
avoid passing the shoals without pilots; and if the number of ships should 
be so great that there are not sufficient pilots to attend them, those with-~ 
out pilots must come to an anchor, and wait till their retarn from other 
vessels ; likewise, if pilots cannot come off from the ‘Tower, (A) onaccount 
of gales of wind, the vessel or vessels ought to cast miglor, and wait for 
their arrival ; for if, on the contrary, they attempt passing the bar or shoals, 
and any accident should happen, they must take the consequences on 
themselves. 

REMARKS.--Tke depth is marked in English feet at low water. 
The rise of the tide is three feet on the Bar, and the time of high water, 
on full and change days, six hours. The ee at Archangel Bay is 
about haifa degree west. 

CROSS ISLAND TO ONEGA.—Vessels belt abreast of Cross 
Island, and bound to Onega, must steer for Cape Donega. This will 
require a 8. W. 4 W. course; but a proper allowance must be made for 
the current; and therefore you should rus’ somewhat more westerly, At 
a distance, Cape Donega will appear high, covered with tall trees, and 
having a white sandy shore. N.N. W. “from the point of the Cape lies 
the small island of Rovestra, of considerable elevation, and having a tower 

Bpon 
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tapon it} here the pilots for Onega commonly reside; there is a narrow 
channel between the Cape and Island, with 4 and 5 fathoms water in it ; 
but the N. E. side of Rovestra is foul, and so is the southern part; there- 
fore you must not ceme within 2 miles of the former, until you have 
brought the western point of the island to bear south; you may then 
approach nearer, or! within a mile of it; but vessels meeting contrary 
winds, and not obtaining a pilot, will do well to stand over to the west- 
ward for Anger Island, on the northern side of which they may ride-in 
safety ; here the best anchorage will be to bring the western end of the 
island to bear S. W. by W. and the Eastern Hummock S. by E. at about 
one mile distance from the shore. | 

ANGER ISLAND lies about twelve miles to the westward'of Rovestra 
Tsland ; its length from E. to W. is nine miles; its breadth is very narrow. 
Two and a half miles to the northward of Anger Islard is a sunken rock, 
called Troitze Otamick; it has deep water all around it, and must be 
carefully avoided. ‘To the westward of Anger is the large irregular island 
of Solovetski, on the S. E. side of which is Muskalma Island, having an 
extensive reef stretching from it to the S. Eastward. ‘These groups of 
islands lie directly in the middle of the entrance to the gulf of Onega. 
There is a chavnel between Solovetski and Muskalma Islands and Anger 
Island, in which are from 10 to 30 fathoms water. There is also a small 
Teck above water, named Kemskoi Stamick, bearing N. W. by W. distant 
5 miles from the N. western part of Solovetski Island. 

Having reached Rovestra Island, the customary passage to Onega is 
between that island and Anger; a S. W. by S. course will carry you right 
through this channel; on your larboard hand you will see the point of 
Orloff, which is high, and near it the Konkova Hills. To the southward 
of Orloff Point is the Bay of Pushlackta, which is both safe and com- 
modious, and to which all vessels arriving too late in the season, when it 
becomes dangerous to run for Archangel, should imamediately repair, 
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Directly opposite, and about 5 miles from the mouth of this bay, the - 
Russian charts exhibit a small sand bank, with 20 fathoms on its northern 
side, 10 toward the east, 6 on the west, and only 4 fathoms near its south- 
ernedge, About 43 miles to the southward of the entrance to Pushlacta 
is Point Kimenskoi; having passed which at a proper distance, a S. E, 
by S. course will carry you to the entrance to Onega. In this passage 
the old directions make mention of several overfalls, but the new Russian 
Survey does net authorise us to notice any. About 20 miles S. E. 1S, 
from Kimenskoi Point is Lointza Church, easily to be known by the white 
sandy hills about it. The mariner will be careful to avoid standing out 
too far to the westward, or getting entangled within the Ostrava Islands, 
which lie scattered about the western side of the Gulf of Onega, be- 
cause there are numerous patches of shoal water, and the setting of the 
tides are very uncertain. In sailing along the eastern shore, you should 
keep in 6, 7, 8, or 10 fathoms. Having passed 8 ur 9 miles to the south- 
ward of Lointza, the eastern shore bénds inward more easterly toward 
Parma Kanda, &c. The shote becoming shallow and sandy, to the 
northward you will see, over the bottom of a sandy bay, the Rucheyka 
Hills, and to the southward of Kanda, the Winter Hills. About 5 leagues 
S.S. E. from Lointza, and 6 leagues W., by S. from Kanda, lies the small 
island of Purr Luda, which you may pass on either side. Before the en- 
trance to Onega lies the island of Kio, and a little outside the bar are the 
Shakloni Islands, If you are going to the westward of Purr Luda, en- 
deavour to bring these islands in one, or nearly so, bearing $8. E. } E.; 
but if you sail to the eastward of Purr Luda, steer for Shakloni Island 
S. 8. E.; and giving it a berth on your larboard hand, you will arrive at 
the bar of Onega. 

THE GULF _OF KANDALAX is a large arm of. the sea, stretching 


to.the N. westward of the White Sea, Its entrance, betweenCancer, or 
Por 


/ 
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Purr Point, and Olonitza, is full 30 miles wide, with very deep water in 
it; but as you advance it becomes narrower and siallower. From abreast 
of Cancer Point it extends N. westerly ‘wil 23 leagnes, and contains seve- 
ral islands, towns, aid bays; but they are little frequented by strangers. 
The town and river of Kandaiax is ai the farther end of the gulf. From 
Rovesira Island a N. W. course will carry you direct to Kandalax; but, 
if you should take your departure from abreast of Cross Island, you should 
steer 5S, W.2 W.15 or 16 leagues ; and then a due westerly course will 
earry you to Cancer Point, whence you may proceed N. W. along the 
larboard side of the Gulf, until a-breast of, or rather beyond the island of 
Pustina. Here are some spots of shoal water, with from 46 to 105 fathoms 
about them ; having passed these, steer up midway of the Gulf; but there 
are in its upper part so many dangers, that a pilot will always be requisite- 

MESEN BAY AN) RIVER.—This bay lies on the eastern side of the 
White Sea, and is whoily out of the way of the passage to Archangel, 
Ouega, &c. Vessels bound to either of these piaces are commonly cau- 
tioned to shun Mesen Bay, on account of the number of shoals which lie 
about its entrance; and the indranght which, especially in the spring, 
wheu the snow melts and swells the rivers in the White Sea, occasions a 
strong ebp to set toward the bay. 

Mesen Bay may be considered to be bounded by Cape Voronon, or 
Good Fortune, on the westward, and Cape Michaelovskoi, on the east- 
ward: to the N. eastward of Cape Voronou 16 miles is the island of Mor- 
shovets, about the S. W. and S./eastern part of which are several dan- 
gerous shoals of 1} and 1 fathoms water, making the passage between the 
Island and Cape hazardous and unsafe; nearly N.W. from Cape Voronou, 
distant rather more than @ leagues, there is a small knowl of ¢ fathoms, 
thongh between it and the Cape are 10 and 14 fathoms; a still more dan- 
gerous shoal lies in the fair way of the channel, between Voronou and 
worshovet’s Island, with only three feet water on it; this bears E. 3S. 
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from the point of Cape Voronou, distant 22 miles, and §, E, a little south- 
erly from the sontiiern point of Morshovet’s Island, distant about 5 leagues. 
To the southward of this shoal the Bay of Mesen lies completely open and 
free from danger; its entrance abreast of Cape Abramovka is 9 leagues, 
and as it rnas into the southward it narrows rapidly, On the western 
side fs the river Kntoi, from the entrance of which the town of Mesen is 
39 miles distant ; in Mesen River and Bay are 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 12 fa- 
thoms water, the depth increasing as you get to the northward ; there is 
no other bay on the eastern shore between Mesen and Cape Candinose, 
but opposite to Cape Kapuchin, distant 90 miles, there appears to be a 
long narrow ridge of sand, which must be dangerous, having only 14 and 
2 fathoms over it; its length is about 7 leagues, and close to its western 
edge there are 8,16, and 20 fathoms, and on, its eastern side 12, 14, and i 
15 fathoms ; it seems to lose itself at both ends in deep water, suddenly 
dropping from 12 to 10 and 11 fathoms. 

The variation on the eastern side, from Mesen to Candinose appears 
to be somewhat easterly, while on the western coastit isa little to the west ; 
at Cape Candinose it is $° E, and at Cape Sweetnose 1° West. 

"THE TIDES.—The flood to the eastward of the North Cape sets from 
N.W.and N.N. W., and along the coast to Cape Orlogenose. At the 
island of Kilduin it flows at half-past 7 o’clock, and the water rises about 
12 feet; at Cape Sweetnose it flows at half-past 8, and the water rises 
from 12 to 17 feet; at the Three Islands it flows at a quarter past 2 o’clock, 
and the tide rises from 16 to 18 feet; at Cross Island it flows at a quarter 
past 4 o’clock; at Bluenose at half an hour past 5 ; between these places — 
the flood sets about S. W. by W. At the bar of Archangel it flows at 6 
hours; at Cape Donega at 6 ; and at Onega at half-past 7, Between Cape 
Donega and the Bar of Onega, the flood-tide sets S. E, by S. nearly along 
the land, at the rate of 2 Knots in spring-tides 3 and the water rises about 
6 feet. DIRECTIONS 
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_ DIRECTIONS for Ships returning from the NORTHWARD, towards, and up, the River* THAMES. 


For Observations on a Current between Norway and the Orkneys, see puge 335. 


Directions from the NAZE of NORWAY to the THAMES 
and BRITISH CHANNEL. 


EING off the Naze with a fair wind, and bound to London or the 
British Channel, if in the winter, steer W.S. W. 72 or 73 leagues, 
‘when you will come into shoal water upon the Dogger Bank, in 16, 17, 
or 13, fathoms water ; then you may be certain that you are on a meridian 
‘to the westward of the Texel; and acourse 8. W. by 8. by the compass, 
will carry you over the body of the Dogger Bank; crossing which, you 
“will have 16, 15, 13, 11, and then again 14 to 20 fathoms. After you have 
run this course for 20 leagues, yeu will fall into deep water in the Great 
Silver Pits, where you will have from 30 to near 40 fathoms. 

Having run 4 or 5 leagues from the southern side of the Dogger Bank, 
it will be time to sound for the Well Bank, upon the north side of which 
you will probably have in some parts from 24 to 36 fathoms, and in some 
parts coarse sand or stones. In the middle of this bank are 17 and 18 
fathoms, but the soundings are very irregular and variable. The S. W. 
side is the shoalest, having 10,11, 12, and 13, fathoms. Seme of the 
soundings are grey sand, coarse reddish sand, &c. and on the south side, 
in 18 fathoms, is olive coloured sand. This bank is 11 leagues over. 

After you come to the south side of the Well Bank, which lies in lati- 
tude 58° 22’, you may proceed ona S.S. W. course toward the Swart 
Bank and Brown Bank. 

From the Weil Bank toward the Black Bank to the S.S. E.—S. E. 
ang §. there are 18 to 20, and thence to 16, fathoms, on different bottoms, 


—On the Black Bank the bottom is of blackish sand.—Between the Well 
Bank and the Brown Bank, in the extent of about a mile, is a spot, 
having 9 or 10 fathoms, ona bottom as black as coal. 

If, as you go from the Well Bank to the southward, you find brown 
clear sand, and inequality in the soundings, it is a sign that you are to@ 
much to the west, and in great danger of the banks and shallows. 

But, if too far to the eastward, and upon the Brown Bank, you will 
have fine brown or dark-coloured sand ; after which, if the wind is nor- 
therly you must haul to the westward for Lowestoff, cr between that and 


_Orfordness; when after”yoa fall on the Brown Bank, you will have 24 or 


95 fathoms in the Deep Water Channel. 

LEMON and OWER. In coming off the Well Bank, should you get 
to the westward in 12 or 13 fathoms, and deepen your water gradually to 
15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, fathoms, you are near the Lemon and Ower; but 
without them: bat, if you deepen your water suddenly, into 17, 19, and 
93, fathoms, with ridges, (see page 228) you must steer out 8. E. 
or S. E. by E. to go clear of them. After you are clear of these sands 
in regular soundings, 30 or 22 fathoms, steer S. by W. 9 leagues, to clear 
Smith’s Knowl. ‘There are, as before observed, 27 fathoms dark sound- 
ings near the outer side of this knowl ; within, and between it and Lowes- 
toff, you will have 20, to 18, 14, and 10, fathoms in shore, to the southi- 
ward of Lowestoffness. 

Should you be to the eastward, or on the Brown Bank with an easterly 
wind, keep your course S, S. W. until you fall into 24 oF 25 crag 
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about 9 or 10 leagues S. E. or S. E. by S. from the shoal part of Smith's 
Knowl, or till Orfordness bears W. by S. 20 leagues, then, in steering for 
Orfordness, you will have 25 or 26 fathoms ; in the Deep Water Channel, 
the farther to the southward, the deeper the water: coarse ground, with 
stones, mixed with scollop-shells, are the soundings you will have above 
the Garbard. The west side of this deep water is about 7 leagues from, 
and parallel with, the coast of Suffolk, in every part between Lowestoff 
and Aldborough; from it you will have gradual soundings to the shore, 
24, 20, 18,16, 12, 10, 9, and 8, fathoms. 

If you are bound to the English Channel from the before-mentioned part 
of the Brown Bank, steer S. W. abont 35 Jeagues, and it will bring you 


into a fair berth between the Flemish Banks and the Goodwin Sands ; but, 


if you intend for the Downs, then 35 leagues S,W. 2 W. willbe a fair way 
between the Kentish Knock and Galloper, and thence S.W. 2 W. 7 leagues 
to the North Foreland ; or S.W. 8 leagues to the Guill-stream. 

Ships fer the Thames, particularly ships of the line, during winter, had 
better endeavour to make the land about Flamborough Head; it bears 
from the Naze of Norway, W.S. W.a little westerly, distant 111 leagues. 
"They then may shape a course to clear the Leman and Ower, or sail 
within the sands through Hasborongh Gat. Grimsby Road in the Hum- 
ber, isan excellent anchorage, if circumstances should make it necessary 
to take a harbour, 

In.winter the mariner should avoid going to the southward of Boven- 
bergen till he gets well to the westward, that he may have it in his power, 
in case of being dismasted, to hear up for the Sleeve, Norway, or the 
Sound. 

Turning out of the Sleeve with westerly winds, keep neat the Norway 
coast, and do not stand to the southward of the edge of the Jutland Reef, 
1 current always setting to the westward on that coast, but not extend- 
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ing far from the land; be particularly careful not to stand to the sonth- 
ward of Bovenbergen with a N. W. wind, for fear of getting embayed, 
and prevented from getting out. 

A ship of the line under lower sails, on the starboard tack, with the 
wind at N. W. by N, in the S. E. current, here would be looking right. 
for England, and going direct for Holland; for by allowing two points 
westerly variation, the set of the current and her lee-way, she will not- 
make better than a south course; therefore keep the Sleeve open, and the 
ship will be safe. 

It is strongly recommended to all commanders coming from the Cat- 
tegat in the winter time, to make the land, if they possibly can, on the 


| Yorkshire coast; then they will avoid the danger of coming in at the 


back of Yarmouth Sands, and have a good departure to shape a course 
clear of the Leman and’ Ower, which ships of the line must do, as it would 
be dangerous for them to take the coasters’ track. Small vessels may 
keep the coast. 

Commanders having the charge of convoy ships bound to the Cattegat, 
should be careful to get well to the northward, before they make miuch 
easting, for fear of being caught with a strong N. W. gale. 

Should you huppen to be off Hasborough, so that you cannot get through 
the Cockle-gat before dark, you may safely run through the Gat-way, by 
bringing Hasborough lights in one, then bearing N.W. £ W.; steer thence 
south-easterly, so as to keep the lights.on with each other, which will 
lead you a mile anda half to the N.E. of the floating-light, As the 
north end of the Newarp, in 4 fathoms water, bears S. by W. from the 
light-vessel, be careful, in rounding ‘her to the southward, not to bring 
her to the eastward of North until you have passed the light to the dis- 
tance of 4 miles; you may then steer S. S, W. which course will carry you 
without the Holm-sand, Ifa half fiood isin your favour, with a brisk 

breeze, 
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breeze, when you pass the floating-light, you may then steer 8.8, W.; for 
the flood-tide, by setting S.S. E. will keep you clear of the Newarp. 
Should you have an ebb tide, when passing the light-vessel, be sure not te 
haul up too soon ; for the ebb, by setting N.N.W. will sheer you towards 
the sand, aud may, without a fresh breeze, compel you to anchor. 

If off Hasborough with the wind from east-north-eastward, instead of 
proceeding through the Gat-way with the lights in one, endeavour to keep 
more to windward; and, as the south end of Hasborough-sand bears E, 
by S. 4 S. from Hasborough Great-light, you may, as soon as the light 
bears W. N. W. steer with it in that direction, by which you will with 
mote certainty pass to the windward of the light-vessel. Should the wind 
blow se hard from the eastward as to render weathering the light-vessel 
impracticable, and keeping clear of the shore until the morning unlikely, 
anchor off Hasborough, with the light bearing about W. by S. in 10 or 12 
fathoms water, about three miles from the shore, or nearly mid-way be- 
tween it and Hasborough-sand. Here you. will ride much better than 
you would off Winterton, being less exposed te the sea, which sets in 
through the Gat-way. 

For Directions for sailing into the Gat-way from Sea, and thence to Yar- 
mouth, see page 224, 

In sailing from Varmouth-Road to the southward through the New Gat- 
way, or the passage of the Stanford, observe the foregoing direetions for 
goingin, In sailing from Yarmouth-road, through the New Gat-way, you 
will leave on the starboard-side the 4 black buoys on the Corton and Holm- 
sands; and, on the larboard-side, the 4 buoys which lie on the eastern side 
of the Gat-way, heretofore described. With a fair wind, run so far as to 
bring the New Mill which stands a little to the west of Yarmouth, over 
the centre of the navy hospital bearing N. N. W.; or Gorleston church 
bearing N. W, by N. and with either of these marks run threugh the Gat- 
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way, taking care to make proper allowance for the tide which sets strongly: 
across. 
» After you are through the Gat, and fall into 16, 18, or, perhaps, 20, fa- 
thoms water, you may shape your course to the southward, till you are 
clear of the buoy on tle Holm-head ; then haul into 11, 10, or 9, ec 
and run up according to the fellswing directions : 

Between Lowestoff and Oxford-ness, approach no nearer to the shore than 
8 or 9 fathoms; for, in-shore, lies East-ness-sand, and the Barnard, Siz- 
well-bank, and Thorp-ness shoal, and the Ridge, Nathaniel’s Knowl and 
the Onion, under Orford-ness. 

The marks to go clear of the Barnard are, Lowestoft-church open of Pake- 
field-cliff, till Southwold-church comes open of Easton-houses. (These are 
two houses which stand to the northward of Southwold, upon the edge of 


‘the cliff.) Or bring Cothive-church, (which is in ruins,) on with the white 


house that stands upon East-ness ; then you may haul in for Sole-bay. Ge 
no nearer the Barnard than 9 fathoms water. 

The marks to run clear of Sizwell Bank are, Blythborough-lodge, open of 
Dunwich-church, till Orford-church and castle comes open of the south 
end of Aldborough ; you are then clear of Thorp-ness. Go no nearer to _ 
this bank thanin 8 fathoms. 

To keep clear of the Ridge, Nathaniel’s Knowl and the Onion, keep Dun- 
wich-cliff well orn of Thorp-ness or Aldborougl church bearing not to 
the eastward of N. 1 E. until Baudsey-cliff comes open of Orford-beach, 
you will then be teas of it, and may ‘haul in for Hollesley-bay. ; 

But, if it be night, and the wind to the northward with a flood-tide 
being in 9 fathoms water, and the lights bearing 8. W. by W. or W.S. 
W. haul in, but with caution; lest the tide, which sets strongly off the 
ness to tie southward, put you without the-stream of the buoy of the 
Whiting. : 

The 
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The course and distance from abreast of the Barnard to Orford-ness are 
S. W. 25, about 19 miles, 

ORFORD-NESS. In working up from Lowestoff to Orford-ness, 
stand off to 12 or 14 fathoms, but no farther; and, toward the shore, te 
6 or 8: the shoalings are very regular. But if in working or running, you 
have Orford-ness-lights to the westward of W. S. W. you are in danger of 
Aldborough-knaps, see page 221. With Orford-ness-lights to the southward 
of 5. W. you will be too near Thorp-ness. Orford-ness lights in one, as 
before mentioned, bearing S, W. by W. is the mark, for sailing in mid- 
channel, withia Aldborough-knaps. See page 229. 

For COMING IN from SEA for ORFORD-NESS. Should you be 


coming in from sea for Orford-ness, in the night, and bound to the west- | 


ward with the wind scant to the southward, you may after,you are to the 
westward of the Garbard, bring the low light N. by W. which will lead 
you clear of the north end of tlie ship-wash. If the wind be northward, 
the light must not be brought farther westward. than W. by N. until you 
are within Aldborough-knaps. Orford church and castle kept open a 
large sail’s breadth of each other, either way, will carry you clear of them, 
Or if when coming from Sea in the Night, you should make Orford-ness- 
high-light N. by W. 4 W. you may, without any danger, if to the north- 
ward and a scant-wind, bring it to bear W-; and, if to the southward, to 
bear N. W.by N. Thenorth end of the Shipwash lies with Orford-high 
light N. 7 W. and Baudsey-church W. N. W. 3 W. 
HOLLESLEY-BAY. But, running up along shore, as before directed, 
being past Orford-ness, the course into Hollesley-bay is W. by S. and W. 
S. W.; if the wind be scant northerly, you must haul a point more west- 
erly ; and if yeu have to work into the bay, go no nearer to the beach than 
in 9 fathoms, till you are nearly up to the N. E. buoy of the Whiting; for, 
from the ness upwards, about a quarter of a mile, is shoal water ; and 
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near two cables’ length from the shore, hard rocky ground. This place 
is grown up, and must be avoided: 6 fathoms are close to it. Here you 
may have 5 fathoms at one cast, and the next be aground. Go no nearer 
than 9 or 10 fathoms. Just above this is a strong contra-tide, which runs 
down with as great velocity as the tide of flood runs into the bay ; by 
which several ships have been lost, having gotten their bow into the eddy, 
and by that means missed stays and run on shore before the wind, not 
having time to wear ; the beach being very steep from the ness quite up 
to Orford-haven, ships heel off, and in that manner are commonly lost. 

For a description of the Whiting, and other dangers, see the directions here- 
tofore given, on pages 212, &c. 

In working up Hollesley-bay, stand to the beach in 6 or 5 fathoms, and 
off to 7 or 8, but no farther, especially near the Hook, which, as before 
observed, is steep-to, having 8 fathoms close to the sand; and, if you 
keep the great light E. N. E.-you will run ina fair berth within the 
Whiting inte Hollesley-Bay. 

To anchor in Hollesley-bay, run about a mile and a half above the house 
en the beach; thence up to Orford-haven is good anchorage in7 fathoms 
water; but, if you are high up, do not go too far in, as the ground is very 
loose inward, being only small stones, with soft mud. In 7 or 73 fathoms 
is good clay ground, and there you need not fear that your anchors should 
Start. 

If in want of fresh water, see “e page 215. 

The reason of being so explicit regarding Hollesiayetan is that ships 
sometimes, coming in from sea with strong gales at N. E. (when it has 
not been possible to float a boat to the northward of Orford-ness,) have 
gone to sea again, not being acquainted with the place, when they have 
had a good road under the lee. A boat can always float from Orford- 


beach with the wind at N. E. or N. E. by N.; and the ship, getting a 
pilot 
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pilot on hoard, may run up the river: when (as several instances have 
occurred in the winter season) ships that have gone to sea again have, by 
the shifting of the wind and blowing hard, being forced to some port in 
Norway. 

In proceeding for the Swin, having cleared the Whiting, steer about S.S. 
W. or according to the tide, for the red buoy on the Rough. Between 
Hollesley-bay and this buoy are 6,7, 8,9, and 5 fathoms at low water ; 
the latter depth is close to the buoy. The floating light of the Sunk bears 
from the buoy on the Rough, S.S. W.+ W.8 miles. Between are 5, 6, 
8, 10, 8, and 5, fathoms at low water. With a contrary wind, stand no 
nearer to Baudsey-sand than till the tree te the northward of Orford- 
church comes near the west side of that church ; nor to the Cork-ledge or 
Cork-sand than till Harwich-steeple comes on with the brewhouse, which 
stands a little to the northward of Landguard fort. In the night, stand 
no nearer than 5 fathoms. The channel between the Cork-ledge and 
Baudsey-sand is about 5 miles wide, and has from 3 to 9 fathoms in it at 
low water.—For a description of the dangers, see the foregoing directions, 
page 212, &c. 

Witha scant off-shore Wind, it is better to go without the Whiting than 
into Hollesley bay ; for, if obliged to put about, you willhardly stem the 
tide, especially with light winds ; so that ships, in such a case, would very 
probably be without the buoy of the Rough by the time they could have 
entered into a fair-way in Hollesley-bay. You must observe that, at 
Orfordness, the tide sets strongly off towards the back of the Whiting, 
and over the 8. W. end of the same shoal towards Bandsey-cliff. 

In turning out of the Sledway, you may stau towards the west end of 
the Shipwash into 7 or 8, and towards the West Rocks to 5 or 6 fathoms, 
or until Alderton and Baudsey churches nearly touch each other. 

In running out of the Sled to the westward, you will have very uncer- 
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tain soundings until you fall off the flats to the West Bocks, where you 
will have 7, 8, or 9, fathoms, soft ground; whereas most part of the Sled, 
unless you are well over to the eastward in deep water, is hard and rug- 
ged ground. You may know when you are without the rocks by having 
the tower upon the Naze W. N. W. or the westernmost tree upon the 
Naze open with the tower. Thence to the black buoy of the Gunfleet 
the course is S. W. by W. The tide of flood sets W.S. W. or W. by S. 
and the ebb the contrary. Tt Ae 

The Gunfleet-sand has been heretofore deseribed. (See page 211). 
The channel -between the Gunfleet and the Sunk is about 4 miles wide. 
In the middle of this channel, there are 12 and 14 fathoms, and close te 
the Sunk are 9 and 8 fathoms at low water. 

About 4 miies and a half south of the black buoy on the Gunfleet is the 
lower part of the Sunk. Off this end of the Sunk is the light vessel, of 
which a description is given in page 211. 

From the Sunk, to the buoy on the Heaps is a regular flat, having 


| from 9 to 8,7, 6, and 5, fathoms. 


The Buoy of the Gunfleet lies with Walton-hall, a white square house on 
the Naze, on with the tower, bearing N. W.2.N. and the’ other marks 
described on page 211. In coming out of the Sled, and having 9 or 10 
fathoms water, you are in the stream of the buoy; the course from the 
buoy to the beacon on the Hook of the Sand is W. S. W. distance 5 
miles. ‘The course from the Hook to the buoy of the Spitway is W. 2 
S. 74 miles. 

THE SWIN. Turning up the Swin towards the Whitaker : in standing 
out of tie Sled, you will have from 10 to 12 or 18 fathoms water. In work- 
ing up, stand no nearer the Gunfleet than 10 fathoms till you are above the 
Hook; but, after you get above the beacon, you may stand to 7 fathoms, 
and you will bave 7 or 6 fathom$ upon the middle ground. In the chan- 

nel, 
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nel, towards the Gun-fleet, you will have 9 or 10 fathoms; and, on the 
side towards the Middle and.Heaps, 10, 9, and 8, fathoms, in mid-channel. 

In working up in the Night, wheu near the Spitway, come to an anchor, 
which you may in 6 or 7 fathoms, very good clay ground. In working up 
and standing to the southward, tack when the Sunk light bears E.£S. 
or E. After you get up to the chequered black-and-white buoy of ‘de 
Heaps, 7 fathoms are near enough. Towards the lower end of the Mid- 
dle you will have 6 or 7 fathoms ; but, as you go up towards the buoy, it 
deepens to 7 and 8 fathoms, steep-to. - 

The Heaps and the Middle Sand, which are so joined as to make one 
sand, lie nearly W. ¢S. and E. } N. in length 6 miles. This sand is 
marked out by the three buoys heretofore described. 

The Marks for the buoy on the East End ef the Heaps are, the tower on 
the Naze N. N. E. £ E. and the Sunk light E.3.N. The buoy on the 
west end bears from the Whitaker spit buoy S. by W. = W. distance, 
about a mile. The passage here is not more than 3 of a mile wide, and 
has from 5 to 8 fathoms in it at low water. 

After you come up within about a mile of the Whitaker-spit buoy, 
stand not into less than 5 or 52 fathoms towards the Buxey, or spit of the 
Whitaker, as the tide runs very strongly into the Whitaker-swash. 

The course and distance from between the Whitaker-spit buoy and 
Middle buoy, to a fair berth off the Shoe-beacon, are S. W. 4 S. about 4 
miles. Between the Shoe beacon and the Mouse there is good anchorage. 
‘The Mouse-sand is so steep that you will have 9 fathoms close to it at 
low water. 

From half a mile above the buoy of the Middle, till you come within a 
mile and a half of the Shoe-beacon, is extraordinary good riding in 6 or 7 
fathoms water, 

The Buoy on the Mouse lies at the west end of the sand, and must be 
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| left on.the larboard side. 


The east end of the sand joins to the west end 
of the West Barrow, as described on page 210. | The buoy of the Mouse 
bears from the Shoe-beacon S. W. 4 W. 42 miles; the Blacktail-beacon 
bears from the buoy of the Mouse, W. by N.i 4 _N. distant 2% miles ; (see 
page 210.) Haviug rounded the point of the Maplin, on whieh the Map- 
lin-buoy lies, the course to the Nore-light will be W. by S, 1S. and W. 
distance 9 miles, making proper ailowance for wiud and tide. In the 
fair-way are 10, 11, 10, 12, and 9, fathoms, at low water. 

The Shoe is steep-to, having 10 fathoms close to the sand. In working 
up through the Shoe-hole, be eareful to put about on the first shoal-east 
on either side, as both are steep-to.—Mid-channel you will have 12 and 
10 fathoms water. 

From the Shoe to the Blusktail observe that, the flood sets upon the 
North-sand, and the ebb off. 

In poncug up from the Buoy of the Mouse to the Nore, when standing to 
the northward, put about the first shoal-cast of the lead, as the sand, up — 
towards the Blacktail aud Shoebury-ness, is steep-io, and the tide sets 
strongly over the sand. After you get to the lower end of the Warp, 
stand to the North-sand into 11 or 10 fathoms, and to the southward inte 
11 or 12, till you come up as high as the Nore light-vessel, or to the 
black buoy cff Shoebury-ness. 


Directions for the River THAMES from the NORE to 
LONDON. 
For more minute Directions for the River, Marks for iis ‘piles and 
Anchorages, Description of the Buoys, &c, see page 2, &c. 
a Be passage from the Nore to Holy-haven may be either to the north- 
ward or to the southward of the sand called thie Middle, described 


onpage 7. The most usual track being that in which there is most water, 
is 


< 
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is that on the north side, upon a course N. W. by W., and W.N.W. about 
42 miles from Shoebury-buoy, and thence along the {Chapman nearly 
W. N.W. iN. 44 miles to atliwart of Holy-haven. 

The channel to the northward of the Middle is steep, but that to the 
southward gradually flat from side to side, 5, 4, and 3, fathoms, and above 
the Middle-sand is deeper water, as 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms. 

Fromoff Shoebury-Ness-Buoy, the Course to Letgh-Road is about W.N.W. 
EN. 44 miles. The Middle-ground begins above the Ness-buoy, and 
thence it extends about 44 miles. As the north shoreis very steep, when 
standing over the Middle to the northward, with a contrary wind, tack so 
soon as the water deepens. The south shore is flat. 


In working up above Leigh-Road, stand to the south shore into 6 or 5 7 


fathonis, and to the northward to 9 or 10: the nearer the Chapman, which 
is steep-to the deeper the water; but, before, you are out of the tide 
(whieh you may know by the ripling it makes at the edge), you must put 
about. ‘Fhe thwart-mark for the Chapman, is Hadleigh-castle on with 
the middle of a square field ; and the long mark is, Fi bben-church, on with 
the lower marsh-house- upon Canvey-island. 

Holy-haven open carries you clear of the Scars, they begin at the Scar- 
houses, and run up to the haven, and are, as well as the Chapman, steep- 
to, having 10 fathoms close to them. 


- Opposite to the Scars lies the body of the Blythe-sand ; abreast of Holy- |} 


haven it extends more than half of the river ever from the south shore, 


water. The courses from Holy-haven to the lower part of the Hope, are 
W. by N.—W.and W. by S. The north shore from Holy-haven to Shell- 
haven, is steep; but the edge of Blythe-sand, from a little above Holy- 
haven to a little below the Lower Hope-point, is so flat that you may, 
with a turning wind, stand towards it in 5 or 4 fathoms water, 
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The HOPE. The course through the Hope is,S. W. by 8. until you 
open Gravesend-reach. In turning through this reach, make short boards, 
becanse Mucking-flat runs off a considerable way from the west shore in 
the bight; and, near the Upper Hope-point, lies the shelf called the Ovens,, 
extending neatly one-third part over from the shore, and dry at low water, 
As the flood-tide is slack on the east side of the Hope, and close to the 
shore, is no tide at all, be careful not to stand far over to the eastward ; 
for, the ship’s head getting into less tide than the stern, may occasion her 
missing stays, and driving on shore. 

GRAVESEND-REACH lies nearly E.S. E, and W. N. W. In this. 
reach is deep water and hard ground: the tide is rapid; therefore, if there- 
be many ships, and you intend to anchor, give your ship a good scope of 
cable, before you check her, lest your anchor come home, and by that 
means you get thwart-hawse. There is a shelf off the north shore in this, 
reach, on which are 12 or 13 feet. The mark for this shelf is, East Til- 


' bury-church on with the Coal-house; another shelf lies off the New- 


tavern, and runs down some way upon the south shore ; the mark for it is,, 
Gravesend-church on with the Block-house jetty. There is another shelf 
abreast the second Barways, below the Upper Point,closein. (For a 
description of the buoys in this.reach, sce page 6.. 

From Northfleet-hope the Course through Gray's Reach is north. As a 
flat runs off from the west shore, both. below and off the point, of only 
10 feet at low water, be careful to avoid coming too near the point, espe- 


and is dry at low water. In this part of the channel are 9 and 10 fathoms | Cially when the water is low. Opposite to this point, called Broadness,, 


lies Black-shelf,, which begins off the house above Gray’s, and extends up. 
nearly as high as the creek below St. Clement’s-church ; it is steep, and 


' dry at low water; the tide, both flood and ebb, sets strongly upon it, and 


therefore coming very near it must be attended with danger, The mark 


to go clear of this shelf is, West Tilbury-church on with a small red tiled 
house, 
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house, which stands near the eauseway at Gray’s. When in mid-channel, 
between Broad-ness and Black-shelf, which is bat narrow, keep as much 
as possible in the true tide, until you have passed the small creek below 
St. Clement’s-church; you are then above the shelf, and may steer off 
the west shore, until you get near to the point at the lower end of Long- 
reach. 

St. CLEMENT’s, or Fidler’s Reach. This reach lies from W. to S. 
W. by S. On the east side of it is a shelf, which extends from Broad- 
ness about half way up the reach, and has only 7 feet on it at low water ; 
the mark to go clear of it is, the town of Gray’s open of Broadness. The 
course up this reach is S. W. by 8. The tide in it runs very narrow, 
therefore you must not stand far over to the eastward: there is an eddy 
en the east side during the tide of flood. Asa shoal-ridge runs off from 
the point at the lower end of Long-reach, be careful, in passing, to give it 
a good berth. 

LONG-REACH. The course threugh Long-reach to Purfleet is nearly 
N. W. about 31 miles. You may anchor in any part of this reach, in 5, 
6, or7 fathoms water. Just above Dartford-creek, at the upper end of 
this reach, is ashoal called Dartford-sand: to go clear of i it, keep Dart- 
ford-creek open until you bring Erith-church open of the point. On the 
opposite side, below Purflect-creek, and abreast of the magazines, is a 
small shelf of 6 or 7 feet at low water. 


‘In sailing from Purfleet through Rand-Reach to Erith, steer over for. 
the point on the opposite shore, taking care to give it a fair berth: after- 


wards, keep near this shore, until the uppermost chalk-wharf at Purfleet 
is on with the point above Dartford-creek ; keep them so until you have 
passed the sand in mid-channel, called the Rands. In the passage to the 
northward is a depth of 9 and 10 feet at low water. 

If proceeding from Long-Reach, with a ship drawing 16 or 18 feet 
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water, stay there until near two hours flood, or till the water shall have 
flowed up to the foot of the wharfs at Purfleet. 

From Cold Harbour-point, epposite Erith, is a shelf whieh extends 
nearly a third over the river; a flat also extends off from the shore of 
Erith, 

Erith-Reach lies N. N.E. and S.S.W. In this reach are the too 
shelves above-mentioned, one running from off the point opposite to 
Erith, and the other (lying off Juliantree-ness) is called Juliah-tree-sand, 
which stretches near half over, and has a wreck upon it, nearly at that 
distance from the point. (See page 4.) 

To avoid these shelves, steer far enough into Erith-hole to get Rainbam- 
church just open to the westward of the Ferry-house, keeping these marks 
on till you get Barking-church within a sail’s breadth of the point below 
the Breach-house; then you may go for Halfway: reach, being clear of 
Juliantree sand. At four hours flood, ships of 10 or 12 feet may go be- 
tween the ness and the sand, giving the point a small bertli, as it spits off, - 
and is dry some way at law water. In Krith-hole is good anchorage in 4 
in 5 fathoms, the church bearing W. S. W.; but, after you get above this 
hole, it is proper to moor your ship, ifshe draw above 12 or 13 feet water. 

Having passed Juliantree- Ness, into Half-way-reach, the course up to the 
Halfway-house, or the Leather-Bottle-peint, is nearly N. W. Below 
the point a shelf stretches from tle south shore, which extends upwards 
above the point. Throughout this reach is good anchorage; but the best 
is towards the north shore, with Juliantree-point on with the point 
opposite to Erith, called Cold-Harbour Point, in 18 or 19 feet at low ~ 
water. ‘here is another good berth just above the Powder-house. Thwart 
of the breach is a shelf, one-third of the river over, to avuid which, keep 
to the southward. 

BARKING-REACH. Barking-reach lies nearly E. by S.7 S. and 

WwW. 


W. by N. 4 .N.: ia the middle of it lies avery bad shelf; to avoid it, 
observe the following directions. Coming out of Half-way Reach, you 
must give Leather Botile-point, a good berth, as.it is flat a considerable 
distance off; after you are past it, haul in for the south shore until you get 
thé Devil’s-house at Gallions, on, or rather shut, with Margaret’s-ness, or 
Tripcock-point. Steer with this mark on until Barking church steeple 
is open to the westward of the Powder-house flag-staff; you will then be. 
above Barking-shelf, and may steer more over to the northward. The 
lower end of tlhe shelf lies with the Powder-house, upon the south shore, 
on with a single tree on Lesson-heath ; and, when you get Barking.church 
on with the Powder-house, you are above the shelf. But, if you cannot 
sail within it, be sufe to ptt about in time, as the tide sets directly upon 
it.—There is also a good channel to the northward of it: the mark to run 
throngh is, the southernmost tree at the Devil’s house on with Margaret- 
ness; giving the point below Barking-creek, a berth, there is good anchor- 
__ age off Tripcock-trees for ships of 12 or 13 feet water; but, from Barking- 
creek, two or three cables’ length upwards, is very shoal one third of 
_the river over. 

GALLIONS lie nearly N. E.and 8. W. There is a shelf on the east 
side, which lies nearly half the river over; but, if you bring Woolwich- 
ebureh a sail’s breadth on the point, it will carry you clear of it. The 
best water to anchor in here is with the sluice dpen, and a berth below it, 
in 17 or 16 feet at low water. ‘The point above the Devil’s-house is flat, 
therefore you must give it a good berth before you haul in to Woolwich- 
reach. Opposite the point, aud above the shelf on the east shore, is 
good riding for ships of 12 or 14 feet water. 

WOOLWICH-REACH. Woolwich-reach lies E. by 8. and W. by N. 
There is a shelf on the north side, beginning with the Broad-street open, 
which runs Up as high as Ham-creek ; and another, at three-quarters of 
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the reach up, lying with Charlton-church on with the uppermost sand- 
wharf. There is also a shelf on the south side, just above the King’s 
moorings. But this reach is very shoal, after you have passed the moor- 
ings, till you get into Bugsby’s Hole. The best anchoring.is with the 
Broad-street open in 18 feet at low water; and there are several good 
berths, upwatds and downwards, as low as the point, in 14 or 16 feet at 
low water ; or you may stop a tide aleng-side the ships in ordinary. 

BUGSBY’S-REACH lies N. N. W. and 8.8. E. On the north side 
lies a shelf almost half over the river, which'begins jast below Bow-creek, 
and runs down almost as low as the point. You may anchor in Bugsby’s 
Hole, in 13 or 14 feet at low watef, and off the Orchard-house in 12 
or 14 feet. : 

BLACKWALL-REACH lies N. by E. and S. by W. There was fors 
merly, a large and dangerous rock lying just below Blackwail old dock- 
gates, but the greater part has lately been removed. The tide sets 
strongly upon it, especially the ebb. There is a shelf on the west side 
opposite the Folly-house : to go clear of it, keep Millington’s Clockhouse 
open of Saunders-ness. YOu may anchor on the west side, and moor at 
any of the posts, in 12, 13, or 14, feet water ; and, to the castward, in 16 
or 18 feet water: 

GREEN WICH-REACH lies in a weruitils from the W. by S. to the 
N.N. W. in which are two shelves. In going up, keep Blackwall-reach 
open till the clock on the storehouse in the King’s-yard at Deptford, be 
open with the Isle of Dogs. The uppermost shelf lies just below Dept- 
ford-creek, and stretches nearly one-third of the river over. You may 
anchor at the Isle at Dogs from below the house and upwards, in several 
berths, in 15, 16, or 17, feet at low water. 

LIMEHOUSE-REACH lies N. N. E. and 8. S, W. Be carer of 


| the shelf which runs off from the seeond sonthernmost mill and stone- 


wharf, 
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wharf, the passage between which and the ships lying at the Red-house, 
is sometimes extremely narrow, being scarcely a ship's length. Lime- 
house-rock lies at the upper part of the reach on the east side ; and ata 
mall distance from the shore opposite is a mud-bauk, aliold runs off 
Cuckold’s-point nearly. half way over the river ; the Beak to avoid it is, 
Deptford old steeple on with the-point at the stone- wharf upon the Isle 
of Dogs. The tide sets strongly into, Limehouse- hole. Fronr the moor- 


TIDE TABLE FOR THE NORTH AND WHITE SEAS, . t 


' to the northward. to avoid them. 


ings upwards to a berth above Greenland-dock,* you may anehor and~ 


moor with a kedge in12 or 11 feet at jow water. , 

The POOL. Inthe Poolare two shelves ;—the one off Pitcher’s Point, 
most part of which has been removed by the: ballast-lighters ef the corpo- 
ration of the Trinity-house; and the other off Fountain-stairs: keep over 
(See page 2.). 


A TIDE TABLE for the N sR eabipel h and WHITE SEAS, on the Days of | the Moon’s Full and Change. | 


Mer tical} Time of } 
Rise. High 

Places’ Names. Spr. Nps. Waiter, 

i ft:.. ft, bo om 

At THE, NORE. 0.6 ie eetpis eens os Sacks t4 9 12 30 
Five-Fathom Channel.......--- ees eee tage ne O 
Margate Roads ...... pobide Cecily nite Lic orien. Wp lag 440 45 
{n the Swin and King’s Channel, Bel inion a aeieg Gs ag 12 «OO 
At the Long-sand Hend ig. soos dee le ostdtnipts Sto LOLs, 41 5 
Harwich Harbour. co... .is RH AO gan Gane on 44.9 130 
Hollesley Bay..... ae vetl oie aes D sale ibaters decile teases 41 E tt 0 
Aldborough Bay ........-+: lies teins pape es hd. Oe 10 40 
Lowestoft on the shore ,.....¢cc cece es ee eeoee pair healt 9 O 
"Yarmouth on the shore... .0..005 a) cect eee eee 8S S45 
Without Yarmouth Sands, in Yarmouth Road and 2 40 30 

ini Masberowgh Gats. cdc, fig satelé och alates ohio fy aor HSE tram 

Hasborough on the slore ......s0.0+-eeeee depeche 10 diabe 6 15 
Foulness or Cromer, on shore....cc-eseee-es +s 16 10 On 6 
Blakeney Harbour, see page 243 Sabledins ccaieiie Lc TED rsa 0, 
Wells Tarbour sss tae ve oe se yece enc ccmcwece si: ide) Mike 6 0 
KLynp Well, pemetearsarerere revert renaeeeetenrere 24 14 6: 80 


~ 


Vertical Time of 
Rise. High 
Places’ Names. Spr. Nps. Water." 
ear ite h. m. 
At Gibraltar Point "A Se se: ee CO 6 6 
Within the Inner Do owsing ‘, upon the Lincola- a wees 
shire! coast!iine pu. elaine te dbAusel ania 18 20: or oe 
At the Dudgeon Shoal.......c.cdeeesceccecrermreerescseenen © 30 
At the Spurn Point ..... it tere o bye lhe eiee G's: tieieaate 23 10 5 15 
At Aull Roady so ei in <i sclera ses» mm sleisials Paseo 10 6 15 
Bridlington or Buriingtow Bay .........-006--. 13 & 4 30 
Scarborough,..........- Aah ap Sal SNE ees LSPS. VAL SNES 
b Wihitbyhat x otawda ays dada an begs seee 15-10 Bie 
Bait of the Pees cris wes oeca's o\ejalele e bieveleie ibe x er h6 ) 40 b eden 0 
Hartlepool ..... HOU Mpa, aR Ses 5 i eapeere rete CIE, 5. =O 
Sunderland 5. /ejer sieve eier=sicige i's Sc gRPIRER Bue 08 occ, pL ED 3: 0 
Tynemouth Bar... desce oes ge 8 3 Sarre 2 IS Ne 20850: 
Biytheyi. 5). cto: visa OM ee SORE 42 Sar 2 45. 
Coquet isin ck Chi opnieie im 1 15~ OF 2.45 
Holy Island Harbour .......08.+.+05 eds cideied yACKDTE 23 
Berwick and Eyemouth.....cercesecssseevens 16 10 oy eat BO 
‘Dunbar 


RS 


Vertical 
: : Rise. 
Placés’ Names. Spr. Nps. . 
ft. ft.” 

Diinhar..:..+.. UU roomaeses LS o 
In the Frith of Forth, Leith, and the other Pier d 1d 

Havensts tc dial xi ewe. 00), aVafefoloyeiasc\Sahate te » : 
Fifeness, by the Oe ie 06d Paiste. pielelasteter tte 
te ANGIEW’Ss. bi. 46s 0033 era isc leiereleclerstetetere sta,2 6 | 1 WO 
BATE tc ain eee Motels leiele ciel oatolcta erate! 16 10 
EE AN SER ANER Estate. -.s Sete ey 0-0id 0 0 5,6 0 0'e i veeite ss 16° 10 
Montroseand Stone-Haven........e00000. 3 cade 8 bale Ait} 
PENI os Sale 5 cov se wveysyeecens ances 14a 9 
IN GRRES Volar s sio.cie 208 Sys. aie cieia dels attests ee 13 11S 
Buchanness. . Perse t-te A0 eon Bic DIPS Bae. oe 13. 8 

Frasersburgh, Banff, and along Mord: to Cowsy 15° gt 

UREN a eae «a's 2a vie ves diye nee poe s'd 2 
Fort George (entrance to Inverness)...........- oy 149 
DTM ARUN ike <i 5)s:o, cies Saal ve care siclerets Mate roe hate 
ROW LAIN foes clase MEMO NS rises Sea Es ZN ty 
IER AY ENG sitesi... SS ee le eee es Ouse 
Duncansby Head and North Shore of Caithness. Pea eS a i 2 

Pentland Frith (in the middle)..............- ase 8¢ Bt 

Orkney Islands, generally (West side)............ 8 34 
Faris\and si seers: s Merete, ¢choveyateletclersie otras 4° 2 

Shetland—Hanecliff. oo. /§RBenpEDHee sco See Ft ORE 
— Bressay Sound or Lerwick............ Owes 
Catfrith Voe and Out Skerries......... 7 4 

— Foul Island....... go tcteeese Aodosac 7 4 

PA a Ong. aa aid eee MEAG! ETS 
Gravelines and Dunkirk . MsaInieisicls =o 9,0 cles) s}e tie --18 15 
Nieuport,......-...... Sb bc ~ AaCODUBEROeCp oe aioe i ¥s5 
LOSIG on? > SUES 17 14 
Droog Raen, off the Western Scheld. _gdongagaer vals = ae: 
PUUSHIDg .+ ss erereeeseseeeceereressceseeeeees 16 d1 

2C 2 


Time of 
High 
Water. 
h. m. 
1 30 

"24 205 
alas 8) 
2 O 
27:15 
1 45 
1.30 

12745 

12 30 

12 10) 

417 45 

12 O 

11 45 

11 0 
Die O 
8 15 

11 30 

10 0 

1070 
9 30 
9 45 
9 30 
90 

12) 30° 

11 45 

42° 515 

195520 

12 45 
1 #O 


TIDE TABLE FOR THE NORTH AND WHITE 


SEAS: © 

. Vertical 

; Rise. 

Places’ Names: Spr. Nps. 

| eaten ? 

East Gat, West Cappelsocececsscsesvoicssss ce 18-12 

Campveer or Terveer....... Lue sectcevedsuuases, glo, It 
PROG)... ors crete Aes dies Lee aes secccectecesess 16 ‘At 
Browershaven........ Seldelee cleo eae eee cides eet LGuptt 
Croerce Gatre cy Gaimelret ete aioe vis eekae esis ae end cle 12. 8 
Hellevoet Sluys...... COdEDCOUCULOY  oSdopmenuo ela of 
Briel, or the Brill... ...ccssee sees cee eeecevewecre ance 

Rotterdam. 4+. s i003 sceecve Pee weveewones 7s 4E' 
In the Schulpe Gat and Texel Road . Stacie aie. 13 
Pea oaTC TCE) )aclersijalera tiie < crates tte, sl Sal cleus s boo man S 
=n ninker’s Gat wes vigies « wath aw aia ols tye aereiaret SOOO Bric ts 
—_ Koop-vaaerder’s Roa ee. Ro a slivial ats) ol che sleleie! ove 
—— Oude Schild.......... she sistajele eters + SY Me ORDO! . 
Sean WV CSLONG IG ypaaina aitie atisiaeis/ oss vores o: eVedes iste siviariiuiete a 
North Deepest <i" aheress eivarteferere ayevt ele ols he teks “ 
To the northward of the Haaks.. cio orlores Ap ey one sHesads 

At the Pampus or Bar of Amsterdam............ 73 3% 
=a Viie Stream (entrance).uus oesick st son ees see 45> 20 
At Borkum Island (entrance of the Ems)........ 15 9 
Deliayh 3... see v ee oie) sin alate ove aiclate a she sai stalle a ayebdonbelals 
PGs «a: racn, Ee ead ocak SEE EIGET Ot oases ofA bralaia Ss 
At Heligoland... 6.05.25 e-08s baceaieosen dean Ques 
Wranger- Oogt ies ome ealaate oe wpa arate wate Mie 42 “8 
At the Key-buoy of the Weser...... RSet aiken e 2 VISA LT 
= RES LOKCI. 5\o.5 9.5 a eeeie tees ae © Siaietejare ei'sistalarelcletgretereimetela a 
22 Red-buoy of the Elbe.......:.2ssccecvaehs 1D 7, 
Wuxhaven cycereien. ae ee cry steer etek cialreversel: 60) '6 os 
Entrance of the River Eyder.. og a vow ares san phd. ir 

—— Sylt Island....... a8" Pts eiavsieaa ste asics, © Guaoe 
—— Horn Point.....-.2..060.- Sts alipre rete ate veee S03 
—— Rinkiobing Fiord................ Wis sle\'sisi¢/b,0%91 0 wiecele 
— Numet Land and Bovenbergen. Wovnotsscs 5,0 


Ik 


S87 
Time of 
High 
Water. 
h. ‘m, 
12 #5 
ay + 30 
2.5 O 
2 - 30 

2 30. 
2 40 
3°" oC 
‘o | 40 
8 0 
8 15 
8 30 
9 0 
9 30 
0 0 
<3 40 
9 ) 
3 0 
8 45 
41 30 
12 O- 
AZ» 45 
11 0 
12 0 
alle 0 
1 30 
12 0 
1 0 
12 8) 
12 0 
12 0 
41 20 
a 50 


FIDE TABLE FOR THE NORTH AND WHITE SEAS... 


The Stream of Tide upen the coast of Suffolk continues to run in the offing one hour longer than on shore; that upon: the coasts of Norfolk,. 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, from one and a half to two hours; and that off the coast of Scotland; in general, about three hours, after high water 
en shore. Itis to be observed, generally, that the length of time between the changes of the tide on the shore and the stream. in fhe offing, is im 
ortion to the strength of the current and the distance from the land; that is, the stronger the current,. and the greater the distance that current 

is from the land, the longer it will run after the change on the sliore. . 
Gales of wind off the coast of Scotland, from the W.S. W. to N. W. raise the flood higher on the shore, and’ cause the stream to run, perhaps 
half an hour longer than ordinary in the offing. Easterly and S. E. winds have the contrary effect, and operate in a similar manner upon the 


eastern Coasts. 
Off the coasts of Flanders and Holland, the tide runs to the porth-eastward three-hours after high-water en the shore, 


the Sailing Directions. M 
The Flowing and Ebbing of the Tides in the BALTIC are so inconsiderable as not to require notice. 
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and they set as-described in. 


IN THE WHITE SEA, &c. THE TIDE FLOWS. AS FOLLOWS: 


- ft. ft hs. in. : ft. i. om 
At Cape Sweetnose .. 6. eee ge ere tee eeerneeee 17 12 8 30 | At Archangel bar........0+- Mapai otakoteceieteiereate «Rue etretere 6 o 
Three Eslands ...--.+seee esses A Rurdiigistibae tls 4812 a eS) Cape Donega.......-..++ a taretel Tenate od ules le cnet 6) Ok 
Cross Island ......++-- Leite ests INE a Wein e Sele 4 445 Onega onc gs cece sseecsecicseres roc aaa) ota team 7 30 
Bluenose....-- eens aslesmeetoete eeonce weceerecee : 5. 15 Kildnin Island ...... peeks aches Use tentts Bo oie a gaan 6, 


Between Cross Island and Bluenose the Aeod sets about S. W. by W.; and between Cape Donega and the Bar of Onega the flood sets S. E. by S.. 
at the rate of 2 knots on springs, é yesifioe Ws 


‘ 
4 


4 TABLE 
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TABLE of the LATI TUDES and LONGI TUDES from GREENWICH, of PLACES in GREAT BRI TAIN 
and IRELAND, in the NORTH SEAS, BALTIC, GULF ied FINLAND, be. 


rinacGuaoiier? | ; 
. E. COAST -of | Lat. | Long. | at. | Long. Long. 
GREAT. BRITAIA:| d. mtd. me. ! dd, m, me 
ad G AN: ° } - . i jee . 
sete tee e* 497 leat E Pentland-skerries - 158 4313 3 W. None 0 5° KY 9 45 B,||/Hoborg, Gottland ..156 57 i3 E 
North Foreland [51 vg {t 97 BE. | eae i +++ 4/58 56/2 48 W.JOstend «00.02. .40015 2 55 E. Peponen, ¥ a 7 56 E 
Long=: ME at ms ae eee Wall. 2.08. 58 59 12 58 W.j|Goerec Island ...... 3 54 E,!| of do sess a 
Hone sand Head 4.2.51 ae ; oe a North Ronaldsha ? |; ; ae 4 98 E. \! ‘Gotska Rando 5 a 58 26 RE. 
‘Orfordness . . we A a i t a E N. point ..... . 629 23 (2 3 W. ears 4 50 E, | Pillan ccccee oben e154 34 E. 
Lowestoff-lights . eA ee 7 E Fair Island ........ 59 99 11 45 WalTexel,S. pt. ..-...15: 4 33 EjjMemel...... cece el 55 42 E. 
Wawonth (chayehy 2 eae Sm rE. Sambro’ Head, the 4 Heligoland ........ 7 55 E,|!Domesness Light es 37 46 E. 
Winterton-ness .... oe hath 49 E. se point of Shet- 59 52 |1 15 W.j/bovenbergen....... 46 Bi 0 F. Esha or Pas uieiee yee fe 
Cromer Light-h =9 751190 E ATA retans A/e p)4 10 30. E,|Vagerort...... .-- } y 
Lemon-mididle ....153 10 |i 54 E, fool Island... 60 52 4 W. ee eet ee Neos oh 
Bp at i a UCrWICK oo ee. “20-160 O11 6 Ww ( ween eterevee 59 ¥ i 
sete Pe as i; je |Out-skerries ....... 60 26 lo ae w.| CATTEGAT and ‘Hogland, N. end.../60 3 wie 
Fapiborsuch citi ie a 0 ol W /Unst Island, N. pointigg 45 0 58 W. SOUND. eeece Dactistelsieretese s (ONO E, 
Whithy’........... 34 9a%o 36! W. ‘Cape Wrath ..... “58 36 [4.56 W.l]Marstrand ..... ah . |1a 36H. Dilek Seite ito or ie 
Month: ‘of the Tees. yk 38. 1 i. WwW. Paes eee Tue ais yuMNS) 5 16 be Gothenburg ARR CAS 11 5T7HE,| ores OO 39 56 12S 
Eymemenith Gestle. (55-1 4.94. Wilo, ea 58 29 [6 12 W.|iLesoe, E. end ,, 11 1445. 
staples Migs. [oe sah 72 Wilot Bala. .-..-.-.- d3¢ 49 |B 96°WilAnholt Tight 1... 56 44 {11 AE NQRTHERN NA- 
Berwitkaerensssoc(55 46 [2 0 3V.lynhy Pantibe 5 fob £7 eat WE UROI Point. 022? 1 a8 je fion VI GATLON. 
St. Abb ‘i ihe: BAUR Qi OF aa oway “+154 38 |4& 50 W. Dee OoAUT fis p ) 2 Ip |! Hee My 
Danbar Seek i 7 3B ¥, 2 a vf: Se mead “EPS Se o4 34,3 3 30 w,| Be cae Oba 55 41 12 at Halidditee Dorey oF 58 E. 
x Liverpoo wssanlbe oo 13 ko Ve ls aa eA Mee > |i dings 
Ee Bais Seis ck, 56 % 38 W,| Skerries Tice’: SMBS a8 3 oF hed Fatsterbo Lach@ms 155). 22.112 49 EJ Whiting’s Eye, i f 
1g Oe ae ee Ney 55 57 13.19 W. "153 24 |4.33 FH ton ¥ a9 5 E, 
Isle of May Light .-/56 q14/2 33 w,|Doblin...... ++... 53 213/616 W.|IBALTIC & GULF Papier i i? 
Bell Rock Light . . 156 96 12 23° Ww. so ie 454 24 15 94 W./| of FINLAND. Borer ie Le learag r 
nm % FS - r rao WUE 2.155 96 7 he ‘ 0 Avery ste enes soo c 2 
ct ly Vive Beis 56 at . 47 bs |Arranmore I. N, end Bh : be N. end of Rugen 1./54 40 $13 36 E./ Drontheim ......../ 63. 26 E. 
inlet td 56 28 (258 W.ltiris Head. : ‘|1N.W. pt of Born- 2!,. Middle of the Stadt- y 
Aberdeen v+........]57 9/2 9. Wil sth pg 171 4 28 [10 18 W. ee 55 18 14 49 El yg 62-9 4-5-7 By 
3 < ia Q . "AT ae een ee QR ee Ee ere ed Ua aidle s Ch Ae eS Bee teres V8) e se 
ee A a. 52 30 11 47 W. BG ALO 31 Mi 8. E. point of ditto. 54 58 |15 14 E.| The North Cape weft 10 {25 50 EY 
-Cromart alee ped 4G ‘ A FLANDERS, &c. Carlscrona ...... +--|96 7 {15 33 E.} Cape Sweetnase....'68 10 [40 2 EK, 
Noss es ee .. on . is W ito the C pant tee BV ANT ZACK AL. oe ste rererare 54 21 118 39 E.} Archangel .... brn 31 {40 49 BE 
te eerene oO B 


S. Mndiot Oclind -- (56 13 116 24 FE.) One ar feienta es 54 |37 58 EB 
Dancanshy Head ..'58 40 1 2|2 22 E, JIN. end of ditto ....157 22 \17 6 EL oe | 


o 
\ 


x. 
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The MAGNETIC BEARINGS or COURSES, and the DISTANCES in NAUTIC MILES, from ‘PLACE 
to PLACE on the DIFFERENT COASTS.of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, FRANCE, FLAN- 
DERS, HOLLAND, &c. fron USHANT to the NORTH CAPE and WHITE SEA, including the 


CATTEGAT, BALTIC, and GULF of FINLAND. 


ly New, having been lately compesed from the most Authentic and, recent Surveys 


This Table of Bearings, or Courses, and Distances, is entire é 
: , and GObservations. ¢ 


Ssction I. THE DOWNS AND BRITISH CHANNEL, 


5 7N Compass Sea : Campass Séa 
NORTH Side of the CHANNEL. Rewans Miles, : Boaring. Miles. 
__ WESTERLY VARIATION 24 TO 26 DEGREES, South Foreland lights when in one bear.secssesererecctenes WN, 
North Foreland to the Galloper light-vesse]l ,....,e20eesee00- KNEZN. , 28 | Dovertothe South Foreland .......cseceseveseees . nearly EN. 3 
aba MeN ialoeaiei §5 Ty alae be hel andes + Sfaalbau.', SEAN) 40 Calais iN MM, eg Leiehet Jura seer SE ESE eee 

———-+——- Ostend, os 2.2, os Bente of $s cpaloisenir ss oeee SEDELE. 55 | + Boulogne .....00.- Saas stale oe cae apeaeaeamense cS las 28 
——__—. West, Cappel owes. es Gheks 0% Ape aks ESEZE. 75 = Dieppe, <<evper the 5 ose atid sive viens vo 08500 eam giane gat ttiane arate 
—— Goeree Gat (entrance) ...... ciesie eis eresate ELS. 91 Cape la Heve, near Havre ....... e a-cis ote glantibNte’s'e's SWiW. 107 

——+— South Entrance of the Texel .......... ENEAE, 149 | Dungeness to-Doyer s.sicesssecacscresee uote oe {ie ess. BINBEBO 7 

South Foreland to the South-sand Head ....se-ee- Sa eosee é 4 the South Foreland ....s.ee0. co nencencccerns ENELE 20 
———' Downs. ieee. sapiens pibis oie Meee x —-+ Calais a. ccueswanbs csey se ccleoeneaeinits » sical Ulue Ecamnmal am 

—-~ through the Gull Stream Boulogne ....s20ce08 so alga 6 Ueland vues SSELE, 26% 
(Leading mark bef Diepper. sien ctecceseccerecis aie lai 66 e's ows ») WSS Weyer BOE 

— IDGHEERESS Iara tess s @cip ties ees bewimeat, Wise : — Capeila Heve” .7 2.0... a aia seit pttos'nls 4 s}4°s ojo ahd Rae Mca 
~~ Boulogne ....cesesceeecvveee oe Aa BE wee Cape Barfleur -...ssscesasseecereeeeeerseess WOWEW. 118 
————— —— ——— Calais .cccccccseccccessecsesen tte — he Gaskets Ms host ue came uine SORA AAR AES: W3S. 159 
mm am DUNK oo vanveenodeckeenees sence cis : ———— Beaehy Head ........cccceseceessccsscccecs WN, 20 
e—————_—— Nieuport .. cree ceecevceees “ts Beachy Head to the Elbow of the Owers......-+++ Be Gabe, . WNWEW 36 
———_—_-——- Ostend ...,.. 04 to the Caskets ‘Vudsdlesynescscsenicss ashe eed SRO aNatE 
rar ne West Cafipel alee. cos Start Point...+-+« saccsachasecvecceeitbeiies WAWaWWwaian 
aE MBUR LG BERR ice De Goeree gatwa eecee _——- = Cape Ja Hague.scceres paces eoeeee eerereone Wobs. 104 
Wobsts, 97 


South entrance of the Texel pane EbNIN 159 ere Cherbourg. cevcsisccerscaversenversecence Lela de 
rn nye nie Naze of Norway ..ssercceccsscvscsovse NE . 456 nn pcs Cape Bartleurssssssoccevccscvernsvacestore bi ysl 
; Y 


‘ 


Compass Sea 


Beane. Miles. 


Beachy Wead'to Cape laHevesseerveceesesenessevneay sevens SSW LW, 
AAS ees DFE PPS Ts ccc Veyeistieacvemiecsieoutey c nisiane cules sw Sub. 
ee MS CLICSS i, slemrarete civic olere saeco. pied claanisiefeet EIS. 

Elbow of the Owers to Dunnose...... secre ‘ese, WDNEN, 
—— ——— St. Helen’s Road NWby WE WW. , , and NW. 
Pairway course into Spithead ..... wives sib emsln <> Siaipremie os MUNIN 


Leading mark—Kickergill tower on the ‘parracks ‘of Hort : 
Monkton, &c.—See p.. 34, 
St. Helen’s to Havre VOC O THEE SLHD HUB AS De GUsroserreoeseDresD SSE. 


MuImMGseMOlst, Catwerine Ss POT... .s~ vees es. cee sec cevesee win 
PY SHAME tae scares cro diate sa afore’ sc teratecore: w Gev-eiate! ofaista ole WsWew. 
— the’ Gaskets. Sei CU OU SE ARAGUO? MOR Bede d Civ yeeacnys WSWEW. 
——— Cape la Hague Rhee er er SWbW. 
a Cherbourg cue cet eldavcccsveveucucess Sue ay SW. 
———--——— Cape Barfleur .e.asceeecses PAP ce cats cease oe WSIS 
amie Poe FE ese a ater Mreiaierarel ete) sro os a0) 6) 16) Talore Seb 
a2 oe TEPPC weccves Cees ree roeeesseesoesereatsneese Et . 
—- Béulbene riareweinbaa si cmperselcici essa riers s ogee oan See a sl a 
the) Wbow ‘of the Owers' dost S.scuecusecusss ces EbSiS. 
——-——. Beachy Head ....seevsscccepecuscaeccesesecess ESHER. 
St. Alban’s Head to St. Catharine's Point <..sesesee oodbedena. ESE. 
aE Weymouth Harbour ...... ABSA S SABRC SEN NAH OR ie 
ive Bilar Portland? Ge seue ho De Seles e 1 MDMING 
Portland (Bill of) to Bridport Pier ..... tdesehafoloslNsye{s) = DeTeeieisclas eNOS. © 
————— Exmouth Bar ...c.. cece ee eee Re reer RUN VO Wes 
Sa Berry Head ¢i2kieaoee RO SAAEB EC Be EOE NN WAI ie 
————_—_-—_—_——— Start Point ............. Wc vetovsis Mrpare rents WIN. 
———_—-———- Ushatt.........006 oe ects COW DIVE 


—_————— Guernsey (West Point) . Sn C.TAC SEE OEE, SWas. | 
a i pis Waskiets’ ” tea siate tule Gs eeisics GO VY © 


—— ——_—__ —— Cape la Hague 2... . ccc e cece center ev cee SEW. 
. eS Cherise 2” Ati HER DRE Ee arakies : SLE. 
tee — Cape Barfleur esa, F See estatetelcn afelcsnye. tes SbExE. 
————__-————. Cape la Heve.......... Pr Gott swees (Domes 
= ts Ababa occ cakcine camectecece | kDOa ft. 
————_—_______—. §t. Catherine’s Point’ ..,....ce.088 weet mel Lue 
areata tian one beat tesenreevneaseceevee NNW EWs 2 


ue 


83 
5 
4196 
70 
59 
60 
ss 
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a aaa 


Compass Sea 
Bearing. Miles. 


Bxmouth Barto Portland) .i6.sevvenedsees saevecteceeeeees SEbDE. 36 
; ——___— - Berry Heed ferederatotetate rer fet Nohonopeinral a Pusisiseire HOW bOs ! 12 
| Berry Head to Poriland.cevcsseesevceees aut y Obie d ake hat) OEE. AD 

Start Point to the Praul ......... ee Aone ehcbalistar sje afeistalew cate WEN Bt 
— —— Ushant ..covreerserecs re ato Hobe ede dite apeer SWE W es Ade 

-- —— Morlaix (entrance). « settee usd sty oaatege OIE DSES:- 89 
,—-—— St. Malo (entrance) — Rye Stale Gels ieitalciors “ S2E. 109 

—— Guernsey (West point)! 05. se ic deeceov'e weiss SbELE, — 56 

—— = The Caskets. cscs cccecevcececcvccessscesees SEDS, 53 

——_—_--- Cape la Hague aielelelstelaidalerafel are v clei ele otetelxie vee, SEIS. | 73 

— Dartmouth -Harbour:..vs.sseseeaes aid eroranteh MN Eo 7k 

——_—_——_—— Berry Head ,....... Biel arek erate Buoadondours. wee NDE. ) 12 

a Portland, ean ene seis Sanwodbogoc Apa eeneefoung eas Sd 49 


—— St Gatherine’s POUR yet Resta wile bintatelete's.cfete: te ESERE. 92 
Rame-head to,the Dodmam. $.....0..c00essees+ meres WDN, northerly 23 


-——— the Lizard. ....4..... ~Jesitocdbakéccac siea/al cia EBAY Lao 43 
—- Wisthanatz til ccntaie o ctciare tte che a asia eiottns eae wajete GU EO Tee ek tae 
——— the Eddystone ........ Bxeyaatclete sie/sratt each salle a Pec N ae & 
——-——-—— Bolthead “sececerccctecccecssscsccccessncces SEIS: 1% 
Falmoutir tothe Mddystone.... 00... teens --ssscesccrsensers HOH. 30 
— Ramehéad yea ieee sen ese SWooddarnbe pe wteaieptese el Risse 34 
| Sr POtALl OIE ee teigdies see AbesuoDose paca Seva .- ESE. 54, 
Pian tor Wisma ym fotererc so shascisvals sy s1s1 6c sisieie pie mised AO CSR BE SSW. ° 89 
——— the Isle de Bas... . ccc cee cc ces ese eeaeee Wat SG IO SC SZE. 84 
Sts WEAlO (eMranGe) ay ssictaae «sie ol tlerels/te) a's) ceria eerie . SSESE. 149 

» Guernsey (west end) ......066. pietearctels datawont SEZE. — 9% 

JOUSEV see 6 Wrateevaiete\sial tre ofoterctel cleate vaialnid opsisieienstelamie tts ‘SL i Be | 

the Caskets \.0..". teratars it laeatatals ie etal ¢ sateie tats) stane.cta lteter SEbELE. 106 

Fallin Ottiikoerecdntetennciae ars vierele VEDNIN 9 miles. and NNE. 6 

———— the Eddystone Light-house .........05 Kicweisce) | LTS. 58 
Rame-héad ......e5 SAV (ote sre Alleteie ie nisrglrvielatersts'® acai Np Ng 43 
Praul Point . RAAB ESA ALbeaNaar weve GUD. a) OBR 


Land’s-cnd to the Wolf Rocko... ,.te,setsesseesse scene SWew. 8 
EVEN | OLOMCS ante ene ene Cercle core tiene SiN ON. VAG 
Lizard Rite ast Mrtote whisa' uateeee poled 18 
Wishanitaecenjese ate ciecictivak stccs ease tagh 0 Wo 98 
ete Rock to the Longships CRP MDCORg Pasar aenareeeed NE. northerly Beir 


Wolf Rock to el audte-and eeeveseeesee cecverccescceeds 

$$ Lizard ‘recess sccoeeccccesecs 
Scilly Light-house to the Land’s-end . 
the Longship’ 3 East, southerly..sees 
the Lizard ..eseeee 
s—— ——-—___—__—. Ushant,...... atciatels 
the Isle.déBag.ccla!saic/apietew sayeraieievele 
—_——-——— St: Malo (entrance) .,....6..ceees 
Jersey (SW. point).. 
Guernsey (west end). aenislare ore 
———.——. the Caskets 


eeeservavene 


——-—_— -. 


eeoeertepereesee 


—— 


ot 


——— +. 


—_———-. 


ecasece sore esseooe eece 


Compass 
Bearing. 


NEE, 


ESE. 


Wp Channel from a fair berth of Scilly to Dungeness E.byS. “ southerly 


SOUTH Side of the BRITISH CHANNEL, 


WESTERLY VARIATION 24 TO 25 DEGREES. 
Ostend to Nieuport... 
Nieuport to Dunkirk scesecccesenceecctsseeeeeceens 
Dunkirk to Gravelines .. 


easenrtbscceecsnnseaetesesoes See etree 


Gravelines to Calais. .,scccsec-sse0 aieisjele;l Soe sis ay pues sieieate’ tis 
Calais to Calais Cliff or Cape Blancitez ......eccecssceccees Wi 
————— Dover. .cccisecsnceeee HEH HS IMS ORR IHeE MUA giTN VE) 
— Catye (Gitar i eta tecis are bie aivisleisleislen ¢. sleialae el, 0) UMNO) aaa 
Blancnez to Cape Grranez ***** Se ee Rare Sih PI ROR i 
Cape Griznez to St. John’s Road ........ Medtis ane a sigicie wise es ODER: 
Oe ae, RF the East End of the Ridge. ee epeecepereneeos NWEN. 
a the entrance of Boulogne Abiory! Pe clelelstate ee SSW 
Sb JommeeRoad'’to Buulogue)..\ cei cacessvics ducgessescsehucowl, 
BoulogWerto UDUDSENERS oe ieaica ee oe wince ves cies sists ge seco NEN, 
a ee Doversey esse Oe ealeale sie abo na ctbletate nicle NLV 
ee Sat THovekind? saree NRL aR oe UNEE. 
oa —— the River of Etaples .:..... SrsbAba ae +6 corse) SOWAW. 
Etaples to the River Somme ............. wrt eae Becstots gtote Zuans aR ae SY 
River Somme (South entrance) to Treport . erin saci ». SWEW 
Wbs 


Treport to Dieppe .... seeens cee nys vobe 
Dieppe to Cape Griznez nu... es cet eee 
Dover 


Pe eeessooves severe 


eeceo seers sese 


seepebeoonses so ooeeseopeerereverscegndervres 
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Sea 


Miles. 


8 
23 
26 


» 2 
44, 


97 


. 112 


178 
163 


$95 


mS 


Nia 


Compass Sew . 

\ Bearing. Miles. 
Dieppe to Beachy Head ecco ee vese ee dveesed HOO HEH ROD EEHEEES NV ° 53 
——— Bni egy pee e es eeceonenseetes ceeseeceware NbWEW~ 74 
St Helen’s.... NWN. 96 
—_—— Cape Lailly Light-house ....++.+-. 
Cape Lailly to St. Valery en Caux cerecvsrceprerescerayere 
St. Valery en Caux to Fecamp ...... 
Fecamp to Cape D’Antifer er de Canx ,.e-seeecsersypeeree 
Cape de Caux to nai ga a sevccveesens 
—+——_———Cape Barfleur .. 
Cape la Heve to ree seeee 
~ Cape Barfleur...sescccsercessercsevsscecs 


foerpesesecesoeeeaneesreseTeePptoverse 


socvee eee eeren 


Borer eoresr cee ser se eoer oe 


ee oeoeeee Pr eeeores ere Pees esanee 


pase Tsles St. Marcou .....cctssscceces seuss rewire WNW. 43 

—___-_- Dover SP eoeroosrarDeoaaaseeeseHsoereneese NELE. 107 

Beach? Head 2) 0 oe es ie Orc et 7 oe 

— St. Helen's’ .yigec'ocop oe a's «crs epee an 0-5 Ua 

Navre de Grace to Honfletr ...0 0c dccccctevecveyenctsnceh: Doli, 6 
iy Sw3s 


Touque River .....%. anes 
—_____-_____— the RiverofCaen.. 

Cape Barfleur to the Isles of St. Marcou . 
—————--—— Cape laHeve.csssrcscrerseenerccorsees 


— Diep 


eeoeceepeworeeae 


one se cow sarnevavsr segs 


0 ie ls a 


see oersecene ves 


C perce peer seererseenesssereres y tae 93 

ee Cape Grikhied 4.900 oa cesge oealaeiine nei nueva. (tea we 

DDUNPEMESS)s sat siccs ss tee ue soeegties oe og! MDVD, 113 

— Beachy Héad ...,...ceseeeseesseeeeee ENE. | 86 

——_——-—. Bembridge Point oc. hs een ee cg OR ed 

—-——_—— Cape Levy. c.cis sc ceecenevcescenes ect -NWbW3W. 8 

Cape Levy to Cherbourg ...s.s.00. Tas a 6 
Foit Homtiet, the N. W. point of. Cherbourg Road, to can % - 
la Hague .cevcsseccerceetesecensesventecessscssencens 13 

Cape la Aakne £O AITELMEY sole ov sin vere somisieleine mans He 0\s NWOAVEW ot 

the N. W. point of Jersey ...s0.e+--+s pees OWE 

—__—.— the Bill of Ortland sevecrcceysorsercs Sdie NYE. 3 

a the Start POMt ce sneer s 6 seen sas n eels NWIN. 73 

thie Lizard’... veces: ccespreccesccoeses NWwbWew. 126 

Pict? Cape Carteret....<. eeer ee ores reaveseoee ee SbW. 22 


Cape Barfiear He copeadedavavoeet yet Man 25 


Alderney to the: Caskets epee senberesengsgesucesocccear eran NWWaw G, 
Alderney 
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Compass _ Sea 

, Bearing, Miles. 
Alderney to Guernsey Sovscetesscsevpsperserecqencssesves en WV DWEW 16% 
Caskets to the Little Russel. Bibisie® > 9.6 -nearly South. 12 
Guernsey (S. E. point.) to the N.W. point of Jersey « Saya cere uD DO hte 


Cape Catteret to ae Rooad Apes ges sa a eS GS RS alas 5 
St, Germain sur Hyye.prcgeigeecvecccceciae ‘ “SbELE. Qh 
—_— = Granville Ricinus sy Cemehieeaiis see est sine ‘SbW. 34, 
Granville to Isle de LOTS 09. SAS Ae OLICIOTC OOO Sp OG pe ae Nw. 9 
cee MountiStaichael sis esse cecscs cece nc cvencsvcs SzW. 12 
SONG ACUI alels eialie'el's wclg ee slesaey peapesecers TAME ut AGE 12 

mk < MAIO MMI ote c's'aiwlels'e'nie''e ea ce wy vole ee ve Was. 20 
— eS OPSCV (OU MCNCT) wsdvsieeeycecsisertessecrece “NDWEW. 29 
Jersey (S. W. pt) ts Stplalorc% 212% <822% A A nguonee ie ge sew. 3g 
Cancalie Point to East Point of St. Malo’s Bay Peele eveeee GVVOIN. 5 16 
St. Malo to Cape Frehel ....00cceeessececees Geet ags weieiees IN Wie Many Le 
Cape Frehel to North End of Isle de. Brehatssssssscauees antes NWLW, 97 


Isle de Brehat to the River of Treguier ipsseresegs veseacevecocWNWEN 9 


Section IL.—THE WESTERN SHAS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The BRISTOL, Sit. GEORGE’s & NORTH CHANNELS, 
_Srom the ISLANDS of SCILLY, upwards. 


WESTERLY VARIATION FROM 26 to 28 NEG REES. 


SCILLY, northermost point of, to the Seven Stones.....,++064. ELS. 7% 


— Hartland Fomiteers ee. sas aes ENELE, 97° 
Sr er = Lundy-island 2. .c eee eceee ENE. 99 
°c Sc SRARSA SURE" saetie eng Doaselatsecshine | Nahe 112 
ee eee el s lig ‘HENOUSEAslnislese mares: 6 NEN. 108 
OT a OiNt,.sceeseseseeo NNDLE, 135 


O_O 


Waterford Harbour (Hook 
light) TSM SH TCHS TOTP HEH OHEHE HH EEO FE GEGE ree EoES ESOS EE Pe EMG NbESE, 127 
Peat cn eS Cork-harbour (entrance) 2... N2W. 130 
Kinsale. Old Head .,...+.... NDW. 128 
Cape Clear light spenoreg aoNN Ww, 144 


— rs 


ge: eens, 


395 
Compass _ Sea 
‘ Bearing. Miles. 
River of Treguier te the Isle. of Tome xesesereuseeee Seeveeens WNWIN 7% 
Isle of Tome to the Seven Isles,........-.. sect eeeeeseeeseese NDWEW, 3 
Sayen Isles. to,the Isle de Bas.',..s.seecececectatvesescesedecs WN, 5 
Isle de Bas to Morlsisssentnsasvensrettatisrsgeesetscnsene ss South. 15 
i —  Goulven Bay eaceqeareessecettervccvess soe e put WOON. 
———_— 1.) Aber Vrach, or Abreseree ag Ao aetateniatsle oa .e e/a. VW see 
Abreverak Bavito tel POU cae pac aie ye bine ajc cicln alee celts ole els 0 WSW2W, 9 
Weapantsto Eheelour cy vacssiss oscars, weld dela slgrts siecreietee seihisins see FAs, 1¢ 
Uhe Casketeneres cveries sigsvatele. cca 4 carecun daaiee seresie ey Cet iUING Um Ee 
= — Dnnose 1h doin cece us Speciale teatasis shave etaiststa Ne de ois : EbNEN. 496 
———-—— Portland 21... Mite sh cale Weta Gatale Bintiteiaicee faeneiee cia oes NEDEZE 157 
the Start Point ..... Adtissiene aiais, lola qislsis vids latetstiets aie NESE. 117 
( thes daiaaril oe mepetatesete ate Siena a ele savolelefo @.0:4.cTulsin élaiclane NNE. 89 
—the Landeend aboinie clas olehertep le checeeieaievarsiacete seccveess NDE. 98 
ore Sbilly Ligbt house (SLADMES), 5. cc. cun'en scene caman NEW. Oe 
» 
Scilly, northernmost point of, to Mizen-head ,,... ae 3W.. 153 
Cape Coruwall to Lundy- Sad oe et ee | NEDLEE. 75 
——~———— Milford-haven ..J.6,....200ds. BMG .». NEIN.. 99 
as the Supalls lighthouse. ....+eseseceeeeeee « NNEGE. 96 
————-——--—_ Camsore point, 0. seeceeeeeceereaeeceees NbEZh. 126 
——-—~———— Waterfora- harbour (Hook- poltt)eeveveeve. Nik. 125 
————_ ———— Cork-harbour (entrance) .....-- phi s cate » NOWIW. 187 
= ————--—. Kinsale Old-head,.....¢,sssececees coeee NNW. 158 
————————— Cape Clear Re aa eld Calon nd Lee RUN, Whee adie 


—_——_——_—. Mizen-head ,,... 00 
Land ygend Light to St, Anne’s lights, Milford- haven ...+c- NiW. 865 

————— Caldy-island«ceeaes Cvecere er avuecienesc cere NNEZE. “ 
the: Plat-holma ‘as picavsicinewatane ene ssid ox 
Morte- ~POINt geerergeerenneceecgaeesecess 
—— Hartland-point....e.geccecsesepecrcceccs S. 9 
Flat- -holm to Kingroadyereepsvcenessooneccoveracenerenanes 


ee 


ae 


ee 
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\ 
Compass Sea 
Bearing. Miles. 
St. Anne’s point, or Milford-haven, to, Waterford-harbour 


_CHlook point) ...cveeseeseeee Sew sietlaieienieielecmeinle eke ie wiles NWN. 64 
—_—_—__. rr ‘Co k harbour. ...NWbW¢ SW. 114 
Se  ——- Kinsale-Ol- head NWbW iw. 194 
Smalls light-house to St. David’s-head......2..++0 TURRET RE 5) 8 i¢% 

- CREMSOTE POM. ee esr9 voelel ale eaelerss . NbW.'westerly. 38 
———————— —— Hook ~pornt of “Waterford. v.00. i « News NWBN. 52 
St. David’s-head to the South Stack lighthouse.......0s.6+. NEIN. 88 
re Baridsey- island Rees st a em NEtE. 55 
—— Wicklow Gre ech Se ew alsec take Na ta 69 
South Stack light-howse to the Skerries light.. Sac eisteeis otiiy NEERING oi ull 

ae —- Dublin- MOAT lak ents otal sieieiaei ese os NWbwW. 552 

Vicklow lights .....eeesseveseee WEN. 54 
ee pias e-pOint seseeee Re ietersie cert Dy. 90 
—————- ———. ———— Smalls light .....,.....0..0. yew SWEW. 102 
gaara eee | Dav ghee Jee maak LRN aie) swis. 88 
—_—__—_—-—_ ———_~ Bardsey island........ bisa Sees c SWbs. — 32 
Skerries light to the Calf of Man Lights.... BAP we NbERE. 374 
the Goal ROCHE saicter. cee ietalain erasers : ut. Y) 
Coal Coal Back to L to Linas-point ‘Light. ....... sels giavafereiste stole ate enecs SEDETE. 10 
Linas-point to Great Ormes-head ........2.0+ Sonneanee BP tfc Se 144 
Great Ormes- head to the Calf of Man Lights............200% NbW 5d 
———— Liverpool Floating Light ....... aay aac nes. 22 
Calf of Man Lights to the Mull of Galloway ....cseceeesens . ~NNE. © 36% 
—— + Copeland Light ..............0.. femiceatpae Orth) 046 
— ———— Soath Rock Light Honnanidie snoduanec Nbwsw. 292 
—_———— Carlingtord Entrance ......00s0: WNW. tily. 45 
we Drogheda Soh adie |s arp PAAR EMS AG WSN. 54 
pp Gs 3 Howtlihentt ss hc eet sy et ae | Wwsw3 W. 59 
—_—__—___——- through the Channel’ between the 

Sinallsmudeiishi. coast 1st hs Ssh tsa ts eee er ce meres wae  SWHS, 

—_—_—_— -— the Floating Light off "Liverpool. okie ‘ SSEE Ah. (64 

——————+-- the South end of Walney- Sia eseeees OHDESE.. 56 
Maughold-head to Great Ormes-head wo. 0s. ccc ede e ness rea DV. 594 
——_—_—————~ Floating Light off Liverpeol.............. S&E. 63 


ES SER ce of Walney-island......-..0c50. SHSS, 42 
St. Beehileadte iii ted cette Oe Kast, 27 


a ee 


‘Compass 


Sea 


Beéaring. Miles. 


Point of Ayr Light to Workington (entrance). ..s.eceeereete. East.» 
+ —— to Whitehavenocssvsreeeersseevsessesedenenn EbSs. 
-—+—_—__—— St. Bee’s-head-.. 0... ceevecacnecees wasccece | HOHKZE. 


> South end of Walncy-island -.ercceeeeseseees SSESE, 


—-— Floating Light off Liverpool....cJececnssee, Shh. 
Sao the road of RamsaYuseesceseeeeee aad onele ean DIVV aes 
Mull of Galloway t/ the Calf of Man Lights {3 weqriaaler we eeieainy) OO Ws 
—————— ———— the Point of Ayr reenter ee ss eeeeeee res xe Se 
a BE. Bee’s-head... 505s 000s> oe miebi panna SEE. 
— ———— Whitehaven ......sseeeoee leneyeevewere SEbE. 
——-——— Workington -.....csscecsevceccveweree OLDUEE, 
Eoosleas light to thefHulin Rocks +25 sje’ «i's siasieceiels cagimfeteininte ay pct NS 
kar the Muil of Cantire.t css melleomim seletsnenn ney Date 
——_——__———— Plada-island and light .......eeeeeesee0- NEZN 
—————_— Isla-rock, or Perch of Clyde€...se.senres NE 
—__—__ Port Patrick Ii; Bhtsicais es o> selewltes eee nian EAN 
= ——— —_——__— Cromac) Point../0 sis avec eles were gale SEZE 
——_——————— Point of Ayr Light . (qaotatehe ss ctiag Sis 
—- Calif of Man Lights tO ee ees  gouth 
Mull of Gentile to the N. E. point of mens! n Islandntes osm NWbW. 
— the Hulin Rea Foi) ofelacmtapaeeeete ar iets oo the ew =SbWEW,. 
——— Port Patrick. .... sil ae ea ss Se ee sik 
Sana-island to the i isle and light-house of Plada....seewseeees EN. 
———— Isla-rock, or Perch of Clyde..g.+-.-.2ee00 » SEE 
aa NE alae Wee vie, ele ce ele ete Pasia's ele Ries ota DES 
The COASTS of IRELAND. 
WESTERLY VARIATION 27 TO 285 DEGREES. 
DUBLIN BAR to the outside of thé banks...s..sersseeeee SEQE 
Along the outside of the-banks to the Tuskar-rock........5.  SW35. 
Tuskdr-rock -to the, Black2rock Jee ccs. eecsswerece inet toe 
—_ Kunnybeg-rock off the Saltees...s-.s0s West. 


Kunnybeg-rock to W aterford harb. {Hook- light) sees evens Nwew. 
Hook-point of Waterford to Elelwick-head, or “Dungarvon-bay ee 
——— Ballycotton-point......sseee: 

Ballycotton-point to Poor-head, seeeeeonresennecosregnenare WN. 


34, 
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Poor-head: to RDU caN ROM Westere sipidic'sGisle’ciarsie Vie wraie o o-« eceusiaroie, 
— to the Old-head of Kinsale........cceceneveees 


Old-head of Kinsale to Kinsale-harbour........ssseeeeeses : 
SEE tor Cape Clearer a, suse cessuccecsscctys 
Cape Clear to Mizen-head..... Sea Netcasts dete ss 0c ,s\sie sais 
— the N. point of the Scilly Islands.........+..++ 


Mizen-head to the Grelagh-rocks.........+... erereeesceny 
— Calf-rock off Dursey-island.......,seese08 
ae West entrance of Bear-haven ..,...neatl 


Bull-rock off Dursey-island to the Skelligs or Skellock-rocks 
Skelligs to the Feze-rock, off the Blaskets..,...-.. 
The Blaskets (Tiraught R.) to Loop-head, N. side of the 
Shannon.... oreceen 
the S. E. point of the Isles of Arran.......... 
the Skirds, or Skird-rocks....... 


an MNMC-EA Soca vos hosncsanbcovecssseeccecae 


Loop Head to Hag’s-head........ 


Saeseaeseseenseoesernundeeseserevtesane 
aeee 


ee rseseerse 


weer ees eaaseaeesespesoss 


— Eastern Point of Inish Sehir......ccccceccases 
—— Western Point of North Arran ....ccresecccers 
RRO INUIT. sp 0's « eas de 6 ea oy o's Auten sere vena cen 

———— Sline Head .......ccccccccasccces eters ce cabs 

Inish Seyer, East point to Black-head.......... ae atiste a a : 

————. Mutton Island, Galway....cesceecscccsvesseren 

Black-head to Mutton Island..... Ae nmogen aa se ioc Bes 

Sline-head to Inish Shark, West point Ain cule RAB BA AnARN- 

Myton Saeko we Ackil CAG To 4 we. eves ow ensncameras 


~——— the Black Rock... . cece ec casccuccenqoevecns 
Diack yRuceneton BAgle Lelatdsea cds te tscecdecechclanexen oes 
Paricisiapnstowrrisstltall Victim tics thes causestetecads'cs © 
Pigs HearomeaGi island o's'.\ss'onecte'stetyia sos veces pce dccees 
‘ ——aeaUBE SOL STOAUNAVCH ss ccc decins 0004s Siseas. coke 
Stags of Broadhaven to Downpatrick Head.......-ceseeeee 


— 


em Poishmutry Tslanid si 055 vo 5s nay pe 2 ove 
— Tillen Pienaercce catues cane eberezeveersen 


Ce ee ee 


SPRNERMOOUEDINILS CS aces cote ctw escch scence see ; 


Compass Sea 
Bearing. Miles. 
NWbW. 4 

Ws 7748 
NE3 4 
WDbN. . 33 
NWiw = 9f 
SSELE, 144 
SEbELE 177 
ESELE 140. 
NWEW. 12% 
NWN 49 
North 18 
NbWEW. 18> 
NbE. _ 13. 
ENTRE. 35 
NEbE. 66 
NEZIN. 68 
NEbDN. 77 
ENELE 37 
NEbDEZE, 43 
NELE, 43 
NbN. . 50 
NNELE. 58 
Ez 11 
East 29 
EEN. Sl 
NNE. 102 
NEbN. 20 
NNEZE. 26 
NEbDPRLiE. 15 
P33. 3} 
ESHE 5 
EXS. 8 
SEth. 16 
SEbE. . 393 
SEDELE 407 
EXS, ~~ 405 


» 
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: Compass Sea 
*. Bearing. Miles. 
Tillen Head to West Arranmore [sland..... aay atis Ge siel dans LAN eae Eee Bic, 420 
West Island 1o the West point of Tory Island...... sevesees ENELE. 213 
N.E. Point of Tory Island to Horn Head........ iMoOsRodotS SSEt ti 
— Melmore Head ,....c 000: nintsre CaM lavsiore Vice lal SEIE 19 
—_—_—_—_—— Ringmore Point.,......... re paeiete aiginis sss \4.0 0 SEIR. 135 — 
poe Entrance of Loch’Saly Joc. ce. eeeceeceses = EDERE, tot 
ae. Malin Mead ssctissteeattinrennay vesedee -ESESE,  96¢ 
————-— Inishterhol hight. ..... 0. cee ane Rslehe es oft Ebs. 34 
Grisbterhol. to, Waliaread: oe eee ed eon cto wistale retts cele » Wis. 7 
— —— Glenegtd. Heads... in). sales le teeoves cy eet S2W, it 
—— Imishoan Head..c..escive cis ecceese ho cdtes SE. ™ 17h 
MSELTICS |r /e,nicity- makes! site ca'eme.s nelils see oitielsls SSE. 25 i 
—~ - Bengore Head....... 00.65 Siaiste wees oats oes webs 2 
Rachlin Island West Point......ecsecnes oliara Ss 33 
——— Barra Head of thé Lewis’s.....c ceeeeeesceee NNELE,. 78 
Conrse between Rachlin Island and the main..........6. ox SEzu. 6 
N.E. point of Rachlin tothe Hulin rocks.....sseseeeee cles Sik. 26 
Halin rocks to Copeland light.........- Abb Side Soe r Sobencho dubs cit © ANE 
Copeland light to Carrickfergus.......c.2.e005 de specescs cli eWIN WeNe dae 
the-South rock Light) ....0..sesescee, SDWW., 17 
Carrickfergus to Belfast .......esceseresvcaese eAbQdde ere WOW we 9 
South rocks Light-to Patrick rock off Strangford Loch....... WSW42S. 6 
Patel rock. to, St. Jolin’s Omty sci. scscaenrecs ss see oe cottae Wate oe 
St. John’s Point to Carlingford Loch.....,..--.. Vivecereca tl WiOWEV en 19 
Carlingford Lochto Drogheda Dare. .ae.sieeesqeesrecsces : SW. 17 
—-—_——— —-— the E’ side of Lambay island..... ite SSW. 30 


East side of Lambay island to Howth-head lighthouse on the 
N. side of Dublin bay... s.cse cece ee sone 


aid See MNES ‘ouyireieshons 


The Western COASTS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 


WESTERLY VARIATION 28 anD S50 DEGREES. 


Mull of Cantire to the N. E. point of Rachlin Island...... NWbW.. 138 
eee the Mull of Minhul(Ssendror Ha) ev. 3 NNW. ae) 
pee — Orasa Or'Point of Woms fos sce see UNINWEW. odo 


Courses through the Sound of Llassevessevesesees Nod E, and 


Nek. ae 
NNE. 8 
Mall 


——-— entrance of the Sound of Ila.........++ 


396 


Mull of Kinho or yee end of Ila to the N. E. point of 
Rachiin Island..... 


Dee ete eer ens eraoevevessceone erove 


to Inishterhol ....... 
North part of the Sound of Ila to Ru Yea, in Colinsa island 
——-+—— the Southern Mare Island... ..00 cececsseewons A 
as Fe LGV LY ol Wo lelevennate iain jorscee sielelesteisleis e'c'e viel erie ates 
--—-—— Lismore I. South end.......ecee seals te reco otaate ete 
Ru Yea in Colinsa [, to Duheertach TOCKS....05. 2 0 wicks one 
——+——-— Torrin Rocks... ..c.seeeeecs Where ake e tevie cost A els 
= Soay Island... .cccer cece cc cere cess ses nes 
eS Skerivore Rocks. nererate 


ee me Taed. saalersielsicis eee early 
—————-—_——_— —-—- the 5. point of Tiri....... afeko iar 
Barra Head to. the Rocks of Skerivore....seessseeseveess 
ee oy as an a Seevclisiee at AM 
—— to the south emd Of Tris. coves eves sccesses 
————— Carns or north bpd oF Coll.’ etcetera pia 

Carns of Coll fo Lobermovy, ai. coe siaasee sles asinine serene eee 
‘Barra Head to the western. rocks of Monich Tslands.. season 
—— Miil’s rocks or breakers.,..ccceessseees wees 
—— the eastern Hysker ...e0. vscceseccercseress 
-—— the west end of Rom island .......-eee cess 
—— the west end of Cana... ..cscncecsccovcscves 
-——————— Copnahow head(W. side of Sky)......2-+++ 
West end of Cana to Eriskay 1 island siete cess 
— Loch Eynort in S. Uist........2eeeeeee 
———— Rn-Ushenish. 


eeereeseoceer 


eee 


tWROne island.:.:. 25 tomes sleletw a wees She 
— Faia ae BHAA seaaceeneesesevons 
———— Copnahow Heady. sien s\s/< sles « dle\pleiale = 
Ru-Ushenish (S. Uist) to Dunvegan head ....... ba siaiaiee ole 
—— Copnahow head.......+.0- $03 pieces 


———+——— Loch Fynort, in Sky... ..., ce. cena 
Dunvegan-head to Loch Namady... TEELUMEEELEE Leer re ny) 


Compass 


Bearing. Miles. 


SbW. 


WNW W. 


NbELE vs 
NEDE. 


Nw: N; 
NbW2iw. 
NNE. 


NbE. 
South, 

SiE 
Shi mee 


ENELE. 
NWbwW zW. 
NW IN, 
NNW2W. 
NbW. 
North, 


SEb Et E. 
NNWHVW. 


13 
38 
44 


24 
14 


‘+ -—_____—___ the Flannen islands... .«. 


” 


BIAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES.—WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
Sea . 


Duuvegan-head to the isle of Scalpa or Glash light-house..« 
the ‘Shiant islands... vono0ncsies ee s0eew-s 
Isle of Gl: ash oF Scalpa Light to the Shiant islands........- 
————-——— the Skerinoe rocks......... 
—— ——— —— — ——-— Loch Gerloch.....0.scceee 
Ru Rea, or Rea head... .+ 
— Ru SLOW. » s/esviessise co ates 
—— Cape Wrath.......0. secsie-s 


Shrant islands to Bible head .......2seesss 


a 


Vea. mai. Cape Wrath.. slsvaseiehisiegeleleeinenn 


——— ———— Loch THidehort..... soja suepalld Rimieters cristal Kista ialelaa'e s 
RUSS HOME elssica cise bevesesuseesereeces 
a a RU INIOLE orn 's 5.0/0 6 0:0,0,0 16 00:0 de 
——_ -—— ——— Ru Rea,.or Rea-head.......... 
———— Punvega: head....-....4 POET 505 S5~ 
Ru Rea, or Rea head, to Cape Wrath salou sa: af ah oxen cia ea 
ee ee Ru Stoir. cee slecevceveotes Ce ceaoe 
—_—— —--—_—_ — ———  PTeumpan Read’: ve-0 oyenltaiainels 
——— ———— Tolsta head. 
Teumpan head to‘Lolsta head... cic eceeuecresvewsseee 

Tolsta head-to the Butt of the asi stare cAN ING De 1 iE. oud 
Butt of the Lewis to Gajlen head...... RPE Be oe 5 6 Ae 
St Tide sos cece a ores sie « ay 


eove 


——_—_-—_—_—_—_— Barra or Sn aaeaee <a 
——-—-—-—— Cape Wrath.... ores yaaa. 
a ae F.0Ch Hinshort..ieaseee 
pean a ee ay SOOO AC 
Galjlen head to the Flannen islands...... 
Flannem islands to St. Kildac....seseevesscccsccrssveses 
Cape Wrath to the Stack and Skerryecsseceeseeseseecece 
—_—_—_———— the Foul Skar (a half tide TOK) sevees cone 

—— Bufra or Sulisker......... 
the Butt of the Lewis.. 
———--—-—— Teumpan head.. caeeceeleeb ois a eleiplaie aiatute aim 
—meerneene— the Shiant. islands Covrservrorereraecensen 


teooeeesenes 
eevee r ee eens 
eoreseeoeceer eevee 


eevee *sovan ceases 


acoerseeeserens 


= 1 
cal as 0.0.0 6 6.0 oss eae 


Compass Sea 
Bearing, Miles 
NE3 od 
NESE, 28 
EbStS. 8 
SbELE. 3 
SEbS. 31 
SEbE. 99 
EL 46 
EiN. 69 
NELE., 198 
PBN. 26 
EIN. — 52 
res ott 
13S, 58 
SELE. 0° 
suiW. 98 
ENELN. 58 
NEbrEEL 26 
NLE 28 
ee 4, 
[KIN. 6 
N. 104 
Wis. © 30 
W. 81 
WEN. 44 
NEN... 36 
ESE!S 308 
SEITE.” 38 
esse. (34 
WNW3N. 16 
wis. 38 
ENE. ~ 98 
Nbwi 5 
NNW. 45 
WNWLN. 39% 
West. 43 
Ws. . 61 


PECTION 


MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES.—N..E. COAST OF ENGLAND, | Sor 


Section IIIL—THE NORTH SEA, CATTEGAT, SOUND, BALTIC, GULF OF FINLAND, AND 
NORTHERN NAVIGATION TO THE WHITE SEA, 


ORFORDNESS NORTHWARD atone. tur NORTH-EAST COAST OF ENGLAND 


‘WESTERLY VARIATION 24 To 25} DEGREES.. Compass _ Sea 
Bearing. Males. 


fan Orfordness High Light to the North Foreland Light SWbs. cea 433 | 


a —— — to the Galloper Light...... +. SEE. 94% 
-—____—____——- to Eastness.... NEDEZE. 6, and N NELE, 12, 
- tothe buoy of Aldborough Knaps EbN. nearly 5g 
—__—__+__———_— to Sizwell Bank... .....e0cseee 'NEZE. 6L 
—__-—__—_—___——- to the Barnard........ NE. a little easterly sgt 
—_—___—_-_—_——— to the Stanford. buoy.. NE. a little ene 23% 
to the Middle buoy of the Corton neta 28 
Lowestoff to Yarmouth Road...3s.secdecsvererseceen bEs tp ve 
Yarmouth Road through the Gicklegat, Mallen ei tisicine:cisinte NNEAE. 5 
Leading Mark with ebb tide. Yarmouth Church, on with 
the North Battery, see page 225. ~ : 
Gorleston Church to Newarp Floating light...:.e.+e+» NEZE, 9% 
Floating Liglit to the buoy of the Newarpeer..eeesceres SbW. iz 


———S 


——-- to the buoy of Hasborough Sand....eee0» NbEZE. 6F 


———_———-- to the Middle of the Ridge......essseeve DIN Geog) 
- tothe Middle of Hammonds. Knowl. .».+ 
—-to the Middle of Smith’s Knowl]... 0000 EDN. 15 
——_—-_——- to Foulness or Cromer light.....0...00008 NWbN. 22 
Foulness Light to Blakency Harbour ..sssseeesseveeeee NWbW. 12 
—— TOWY GllS Harbour cece @swectvines cei 0 oct NWbW. 17 
— to the Spurn Point....eseseeceeneeee BE Me nearly 58 
—_—_—_———— to Fldmborough Head... ...ceeceeeeesee NEW. 88 
to the Lemon Bank.. soereesnecsseresese ENE. 254 
——_———__——. to Cromer Gar Banks vnuhtes occas NEZE, 25 
ee ee Cromer Inner Bank tevvcws ces sacs NEDN. 132 
ne — fe the Dudgeon Lightooes peregeocsee ses NEW, a7 


—— —_ 


—_——— 


From Foulness Light to Race’s bank.. 


Compass Sea 
Bearing. Miles: 
sucsstarapelel Geet so) otahe preselete NbWiW. Qa 


—.- to the N. end ofthe Docking ve sie tae a NWN. ¢9 
——— to the N. end of the Inner Dowsing..s.. NNWLW. oF 
—_—-__—_—- to the S. end of the Outer. Dowsing . Saws Ni®;. 35 


——______— to the S. W..end: of the Haddock-bank.. 2 
The Dudgeon Light to Flamborough heads-rs..eeeeeeee NbW. 61 
The N. end of the Docking to Lynn-knock .-.+.ssee.e2- . WAS. * 6 


-—_—_——-—_--—. to the buoy of the Outer-knock......... WNW SW 7 
—_—- - tothe Hook-beéacon on the Long- sand WSW. nearly, 164 
——------—— to the Chequered- npeny of the Roaring- 

hattelalick SRC pes Te rowan a + Glalelets) 6) Sia/delsayeeen VY, DV WV 


16 
———— “1 to the Bar-buoy.. ale-nia bisa tlatal oin(a a slater SAIL 2 AV Ol 
Huok-beacon to the Bar-buoy .o.scerecoececeserssees SWbDW tw. 9 
The Inner-buoy of the Dogs-head to the L. buoy of the 

Sculrig: 4. . wooces SWhWEW, 5 
Spurn Upper- ‘ight to the N. end of the Inner Dowsing SbEZ 1K. 20 
—_____—_—_—- to the Dudgeontlight....SEbE. a little southerly 31k 


=__.-_____—~ to the Humber Floating Lehi ad 5 SEbDELE.- 3 

—_—_—_——- to the Buoy of the New-sandssse.s, SEbEIE, 3 

——-~ to Flamborough-head...ecrerereres NbE. 35 
Flamborough-head to Filey Brig..c.s.esevesesereseeee NbWSW. 7h 

——- to Searborough...... vevwescemel 1 NNW se oth 

as to S$. Cheek of Robinhood’s bay cusveces ~ > NSW. 19 

-—. to N. Cheek Of dittOverseerrerseeernes NEW. 23 

fo the Staples... oiiase secrete cts « soeees NAW. 104 

North Cheek of Robinhood’s bay to Whitby. OO itd aN NW. 4 
ett) Huntley-foot seas NNWAW. 123 


Huntley-foot to Hartlepool....ssecesseseceracnerece NWN, 164 
mame CO SUNG GOLLAMG oe ners eenns bets euayé tee ee NbWwiw: ® 


398 
Compass Sea 
Bearing Miles. 
Huntley Foot to Tynemouth. .......cceccgecetesessocss NbWiwW. 344 
————— to Coquet Island....s.seseeee arid eke lets Nt W.i'1 53 
——-——— to Sunderland point... .sccseeseteene North. 664 
to Fern Island ..... Roane orasion toe a little fasterly 695 
~—_—__—_ —__—— to the Staples.........0. 205. veeebe NEE, 70 
Hartlepool to Sunderland...........08. Rie wcibain\e siclerelerals NE. 14 
———-— to Tynemouth...... Bieisieve sive eeiele eile Fejeetiars : N2E. 20 
teCoquetUslandty, ccc uae sb aeecas smn NEE, 49 
——_——— to Sunderland point.......... satelite NbE. a little northerly 54 
tO THEISTAPLES: <p. aero e Seiko sible! cls cls ers a Sis gissree eas a. 58 
* AEE RURES to'Tynemouth.iai lessees iene Ao add eos N. alittle easterly 6 
Wokeury (26 


to Coquet Island... MER cletel storm sislals als Wine aes 


MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES—N. E. COAST OF SCOTLAND, . 


Coimpass 


Sea 


Bearing Miles, 


Sunderland to the Staples se eciaces-covpersebuce 


THE EAST AND NGRTH COASTS OF SCOTLAND, ORKN#YS, AND SHETLAND. 


WESTERLY VARIATION 26 TO 265 DEGREES. Compass _ Sea 

Bearing Miles. 
From St. Abb’s-head ie Marea tod ete ye tp NWEN. 14% 
— — to Bass Island-rock... Liners etauete ork le NWbN, 20 

— to.May Island...........-. geecorses’ INNNWEN, 22 

eee tor Pifermess ae ia ter sles cemaies sie ae ae NT NS nearly 26 
es to bellncks we eiccem snes sloiwisls sities NIE. 32 

to the Barofthe River 'Tay......u... NEW. 36 

—— to Red-head...... retahersisterectsieisiete + NDE: ‘nearly 49 
——_————-— to Montrose... .ccecescecsscceesees NNESN 47 
———-—_—-— to Aberdeen.cirsiccccsescccereerecs NNELE. 71 
——— to Buchan-ness.. i. ...eeeceveeen NEDN. nearly 96 

From May island-light to Bass Island... 0... ..eeeeeverers SW. Ti 
a to Craig Leith.. seb besmeiieeee) MSV. (OF 
+ to Gullenes. ok eae ee": Wos. 13 

—_ ——-—— to Inchkeith-light.......--seeeeee02 WAN. . 19 

wae SS foTeith Roads). recs conte es ee WEN. 92k 
——_—_———-— to Petticur-pier.......eeveceveeene WbN. “nearly 204 
—_——_—_—_ LOPRIVCMCONTINS oe oie nie wie sieizsmieinee eine WEN. 24 
—— to TEMe@E EES S | Vke sain 8 8 nee ee WNWN. 8 


_NDbE, a little ie eosterly 45 
NbELE. 


Tynemouth to Coquet Island’. cate dee's Se:nseee een eeevedelee £ 20 
— ‘to. the Staples... 02... aie bieleleieletors vasceesseee NDESE. 39 
Coquet Island to Sunderland point.....-scecevssocsereore NDE. 15 
= to fhe Staplesi. cy... Pistolbie eisiels ele esscvee  ANDEAH. 18 
Sunderland point-to Fern Island.......eseseececessecnses NbE. Qn 
—~—-—-~ to the Staples. ...........8- geslavelp clatels : NEbN 43 
——_+-_-——-- to the Bar of Holy Tsland............. - NbWsW. 7 
—_—-——--—-- to Emanuel-head, Holy Island........-. N3W. 8% 
Staples to Emanuel-head...........6. Atari asd ecenes ss \ INES Women 
‘to Berwith sa isieiceises FUT alse ae seresieleete a manne NNW3W. 14% 
= to St. Abb’s-head.. ee eecet eestor ecreseigrs soeseses NbW W. ae 
Compass _ Sea 


Beari ing. Miles: 


From May Island Light to Fife-ness ....vesserccosecncce NbEEE, 5 
—-—_~———— tothe Bell-rock.........00008. 2 Pei NE. 14 
————— to Red-head.........e0e++0262 NEDN. nearly 25 

ee — ———— forMontrose. oc. ccceecles «nese enn NESN. 30% 
——— TO AB ERUEEN's 5 o.2 «:cceen'e 0 10 5 cl eeieele NE. 8 
—— — to Buchan-ness........2++ NE. alittle easterly 72 

. From Bell Rock Light to Bass ESIGUC,caisre's t,o p10 dnsinenes ss SW. 23 
—-- to Fife-ness....... weno saiceeeeOW DV. meany Wat 

oo -- to the Bar of the Frith of oe . NWbW. 8% 
a t6 Red-head.. o.oo ccs peewee ses oe DED eed’ 104 

——— to Montioses 3.0 ve she yamine cece ce, a INN Eee Ona 

———— - to Aberdeen....... ema secinsicess NE, -43 
—-—_—___—- to Buchan-viess......esecesevaecses NEE? 67 
From the Bar of the River Tay to Montrose.....e.+secerse NEbDE. 16 
Montrose to” Aberdeen. 3d i600 Uaipocssceverecsance  NEDE, ~ 29 

Aberdeen to Buchan-ness..c.cccecceesresersecsese NEE. 23% 
Peterhead to Rattry Briggs..sessseeeeeesessscesees NNEIN. 7 
Rattry Briggs to Cairnbulg Briggs....soeessseneeers NbW. 5% 

Cairnbulg Briggs to Kinnaird’s-head.. eeecvecervere WbNSN. Pr th 
TO 


MAGNETIC COURSE SAND DISTANCES.—CALAIS TO THE SCAW.. : 399 


Compass Sew 
Bearing, Miles. 


2 Compass Sea 
From Kinnaird’s-head to Troop-head.cseressercrecrcvess WIWAN. 82 


Bearing. Miles 
i] 


~ 


From Mousa-istand to Hangcliff...... cece ceseeeecnweee NEIN. 9 
i ie to-Bamfle ee .cee oe Mee cieeelais s16 scviers WNWiN., £6. Hangcliff to the Out Skerri#s ..... rlclipeelah atte eaet ats NE. 19 
RQ GUNET pecshaclocs veges cvaceseece "VON WEN, 25 Out Skerries to Lambaness.. oe ceeeseceee safer ss hroteicacin vie NEN ie ays 25 
aes to Halliman’s Scars....scceescee. \NWbDWEW. 44 *. Fitfell-head to Little Haveray-island......... Ph eho : NNESE. 5} 
= aaa to ‘Tarbet-ness ere o sclalktara Siete: de & &:0 o36> NW3W. 59 —— to Skelda- NIESS. cous svecvece Seen cee cise . NNEIN i4 
pate BER — to Ord of Caithness...... aor we. vs Sk NWN: 58 —— to Valey-island By walthela eral ios at arose es aE acces NbEIN. 16% 
a 1b Cly ees... teen ees cece = NNWZEN.. 56 Fitfill-head to the 8. E. point of Poul-islakd.....s see -- . NWDN. 22 
ee to Noss-head.. Este Sree ete eee cs sie NbW. 60 S. E. point of Foul-island to SRElda-MeSS) «6 cele oe oo WNWEiW. 16 
— to Dancansby head.. ENG stebctoye'a o- 0) 96.62 NZW. 69 ——__—_——_—_-——-— to Ve Skerries .. 0.6.2.2 NESE. 143 
Halliman-scars to Cromarty 1.2.00. ,e0ceersevences WNW. 22 ——____—_—_ +‘ to Esha-ness ..+......... Wa ws. ar 
Cromarty. to Fort George .......e es ekeeeeves pierre) SD Ws Wie. 6 ——_——__———— lo Fethaland-point......  NEbE,. 36. 
Duncansby-head to Pentland Skerries Lights Sonar EbN SE 
Skerries Lights to eave Doe ivan cc cence s dance: wi eeeOle ie, 15k... Coasts of FRA NEE, FLANDERS, HOLLAND, & C. ir om 
= rth point of Stroma: c.ceve ne WNW2N. Ros CALAIS to the SCAW. 
a to Wést end of Swona....... pete ciates -NW3N.. 4s 7 
——_—_—_—_——- to Grimsness,. in South Ronaldsha inom Gal ats-torGTAVElMMNeOS pcs! t ote's,c wewajeei-e srere'sja586 ols sey sbenas BSS. -10 
NEDN. alittle easterly, 6) io Thuuwiey toners ees Sie ALG yo Ess. 205 
Dene beid te St. John’s-head 2. .vesss0. ara NWbW. 5a o Nieuport....... Sel sfald wie syaleresessecrcie Siels eS aa XS. 35 
St. John’s-head to Dunnei-head ...... eters eee ene ee NAVD Wise 5E | a OStendl enti cootg Holes MaIAG ole ve cice saceaeemtan East. 4 
Dunnet-head fo Strathy-head ..... ehivedeenaeen este jt WN a Wo doe oh tom West: Cappelacianatscatains + «betula sinaae ta ate EN. 69 
* —to' Cape Wrath ....... Ry tions seine Seeicee ty) WEIN VN neatly. 46 —-——-to the southern entrance of the Texel. weedeat  ENESN. 155 
tarstack-rock. oo. ses see cies eee NNW. alittle westerly 3D) ik Gravelines to Dunkirk. ... case .eses nyatem-aiofe visalersteTers Es. 10L 
——_—___— to Sule Skerry-rock ..s.cceee cones s ee NNW. cae 33. Daa Ir KFC WN EUDONE ve tassels slleeale ss sis'e sia seaside: a Aah EEN, 15 
Copinsha to Mout- head vastéeeseseasseseases eres N3W. 42 Nieuport to Ostend ...0...0042se00e Geel sahb ae : EbN. 9 
—- POV AMUICEEY Voc c. c's sre: orale e Giuyere sais omits! oinecei NEW. 6¥ ———— Blankenberg ....... Li Soh Ge ae ten eovare = EIN, 93 
Auskerry to Lamb- a eed, Ache woe NESE. 2s Blankenberg to Flushing ate eats asa ing fection Mamrarrets East. 18 
Lamb-head to Start-point-light. ....eeee ce vesee cece: NELE. 135 Ostend to West Cappeliaceme.. iets alte sete a cra ciate ers -- ENEZE. 264 
Start-light to Dennis-ness, .... + sea nale © cae visas obull) ye Eo... 6S —— the southern entrance of the Vexel ..s.... x NESE. 117 
Dennis-ness to Moul-head of Papa Westtacnses esis, « WNW... 46 the North Gat of the Texel to the Hollepoort........ NESE. 20 
*  Moul-head to Noup-head..... woe Pernisaeia so Mets a little northerly 6£ the Hollepoort to Horn. Point ........... DoAGtET On} ENEZN. 176 
WNoup-head to the Brough of Birsa....es.eesseeeeee SWbHW. 45 @iewexel to, Heligoland Mwy skins dc ve pete ain ais EEN, 130 
Brough of Birsa to Sule Skerry... an va tieecpudeimeapae tt AMEN VV VY gles 20 — to the outermost of the Horn Reefs .sasa see NEbE, . | 187 
Hoy-head EOS! SICCIE Vallee tins ots esieeusraaelnele NWEN. 24k — to Bovebierg or Bovenbergen ...... cK: NBLE... . 242 
Dennis-ness to the middle of Fair-island.....esse00. » DSEAE, 30 Poa LO. ADreasti Of MLOliMerls., guidecdsiccaclerabich NELE, “75 
Fair-island to Sumburgh-head-light . ....+..secesee ENE, 22 opposite the Vlie to the entrance of the Western 
ROE ALICU HEA Misco stiascbs ccneuiees he NESE. § 93 IETIIDH! soles dfa, «) cess.g'a ip miele lel! stole wim mite n GU Sa aio lsvelerays eee <ib E4S, 47 
Sumburgh-head-light to Mousa-island, esevssesreere NES ‘9 Fa the Eastern Lims \o LUOAV VEST stare Pieleieatieresie-s-creie-ce Ibs. 52 


460 MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES.—N. E. OF GREAT BRITAIN TO THE NORTH SiA. 


1 


Compass — Sea 


Compass Sea. 
Bearng. — Mules. Bearing, Miley: 
From the Eastern Ems to the Elbe.....ssesseneeceeecees ERS 66 | From Udsire Island to the entrance of Kors Fiord «2.18. NNE!E, 51. 
ee ——— to Heligoland....... ASB aH CuS 35 eee 1 ND 55 SS Feye Oosen :..ss. NNELN, 86 
Heligoland to the outer buoy of the Weser .........6 SSW4S. 17 5 CAs nanninnEEaanrin: Sanne Feye: Fiord ::::.... NN ESN, 94 
—: — to the red buoy of the «by Seescesesere ee 20 ean ca aca ee Sogne Soen i>.... NNEEN, S101 
— to the black buoy of the Eyder.....6.... ESE, 95 - 
————_ —— to the ted nidy of the Hever... ..css.3 E2S, 20 | From the N. E. of GREAT BRITAIN to different Plates 
——- to the outer buoy of the Schmal Deep... EN "EAN. 22 on the opposite Coasts of the NORTH SEA. 
+ to Amroh Beacon.....e.seeeseres NEva little easterly 26 
ek veto Pont oon es SS NNEDR 82 WESTERLY VARIATION—COAST OF BRITAIN 942 te 28 DEG. 
va — to the outermost part of the Horn Reefs NNESN, 85 Pee sdihenlinds DEES. 
Outermost part of the Horn Reefs to Horn Point .... ESESS. 90 | From Orfordness to Calais .seccseessceevececveesdteees SSW3S. 68 
Sra SLs —-— to Bovebierg...... NEEN. 57 —— > to Gravelines so... cee ekscissueneseed SEW. - 68 
Holmen to Bolbierg ..2......005 minibistalenslelaielcitistoreiscle Ebs. 15 —————— to Bunkirk oe... .see sees tbe rde cece SzE. 68% 
‘————to Robsnout.......ceveeeceveeceves ABSA LEPINE 43 ———— to Nieuport cesesseecenseererteeeeree  SSERS, 70 
ee et ahalte Nee ke fe Jk ifioniedlea, RG) le AA; 5D + +— to Ostend... cece cecversegeerascees Sob Nearly 70 
Hartshalls to the Scaw ......... sautonobdioen He Saco.) gee 2 ———— Io Sluys (the entrance). s...eseeeeeeee » SEbS. 76 
; ——+———to West Cappel ...6..ecceeciseeseeres SEIS v5} 
4 ; mg r ——————to Goeree Gat ...,...c00e o:p.0 0j< asic emienaNe ty EE } 
JUTLAND and NORWAY. ——_—_—-—— to the entrance to tlie Maas ....:.33 .« ESEL = 
From the Scaw Light to Foerder Light....03 .\isssieeqeves NNED 79 -~————— to the south entrance of the Teaehs seeds EEN! 124 
to hang-Oe Sand Fiord NT Aa A ly a Nik 77 ANC URN Te Horm sPointesenn wie n'cls tae eee aide ENBEE y 314 
Pn NEO OANA OO miler clas aarti de etal vooeee NNWEN. 68 4 -———— to Bovebierg or Bovenbergen iis.is65.. EN IL 356 
to/Lrom-Oei s.'s.0 ss ssewsbece sce sien vem GN NWeNV 067: ——_--—~—— to the Naze of Norway .-+sssesesss NEIR, 398 
see to Lille Suna stables 1ehbcep ene ao 74 - Towestoff, to’ Dankirk JWG cdee ceeds sscdbebee.. Saw, 39 
—--—_+—___ to Flekker-Oe near Christian-sand.... NW3W 81 sito: Niepportyedacc sities eve » south a little Easterly | 87 
— GN NAZE sabes sas delesic sees co aes WNWIN. 110 at TOKOStENC's56:s's's eeie alee shee stein so tc trsle SLE. 66 
the Naze to Hartshalls ..+iissssesbeetsieseseessece SELE. 95 ———— to Sluys (entrance) ....0. cece eeeescewar ed sskas 88 
to Robsnout... 2... .0i cesses meee BAe ocibolgrtel 8) eH 91 <sSde- Cs COUMIUBDIN PSs 3s'co'sh sale es comenelcre ss oe bebe Sips 90 
es to Holmen vis assis beuc ee tetie sae fees. SOE. southerly 70 =——— to Goeree Gat 2.0... .cccceee ste t entices “SEAS, 84 
to Dynen Point in Listeriand © Oe vsatesee NWR. 14 ~ =! to the’ Maas (entranice)i ws aaess veiw ev ev cess SE. 88 
Listersteene to ener Oe Heb STE MES Se cee ces tes vars, NN INWS 26 ———— to the south entrance of the Texel ...,.... | ESS. 102 
Lunderviig to Craarden Aen a behie'd Hewes e celebs dee te UNIVE IN, 10 to; Heligotartd .\iematsicas sia « ae vals ase ne EIN. 939 
Craarden to Jedderen Reef ....taisscesieccseccis NEW. 14 Ce to Horn Point xis ,2gebece sodas cooc beens ENEZE, | 246 
Jedderen Reef to Skudesnes Light ssi. aan Ooae! NbE. 19 to abreast ‘of Holmen’. 2... ccc ces teen ene ENEAN. 360 
—————=(@ [Jdsire Island tiii..sees cecssere NZW. 37 tet NYO THOIN AZO AMAT ai oc elele'e ss ok ebeiaeneeane NEM. 377 
Udsire Island to the entrance of Bommel Fiord:...  NEbE. 18 Lynn cies to the Texel. gssscsceecssecscsceeseees ESELS, 447 
—-- Selboe Fiotd.s.s6.. NNEZE. 40 to the Ems ..cscscecescecsscccceveses EOHEE,, 907 
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MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES.—JUTLAND TO THE CATTEGAT.. 


© 


Freon Lynn Meeps to Heligoland. osc. cee see viewelee's 
Reto Horn Baoint oo i cect cses cco ueneae 


Compass 

Bearing. 
Eis. 
EEN, 


ere ——to Bovebierg, or Bovenbergen ......° ENEZE, 
pane ———to the Naze of Norway .......eeeee ENEIN, 
=e ————to Skudesneess Light........ N. E. alittle easterly 


Pemathe Spurn FOIntto the Mags c..0 cscs r.ccssavesenee 
———_——— to the Texel (south entrance) ...... 
to the Western Ems outer buoy .... 
to Heligoland Light ...,...4 
HOMELO UGE Othe pantie chess) o:vs sisigisic wielels 
to Bovebierg, or Bovenbergen E.byN. 
to the Naze of Norway .....seseeee 
pbs ne : = to Skudesneess Light !....scsccseves 
»—=Flamborough, Head to the Mads....scccccscccedcnes 
——to the Texel (south entrance) .... 
——-to the Western Ems outer buoy.. 

——_—_ Ko Heligoland Light,........... 
fortar il Omit les ente se'elc's ¢ «oe 

to Bovebierg, or Bovenbergen .. 
COMAGLINEN WW eic:c cinema sie Weiaiciereisiere 
tov Ghristiansandi sess ses ates sieves 


—— PROP ic 
—————— 


— 


ee ae 


—— 


————e eee 


to Skudesness Light ...s.eees 
——Tynemouth tothe Texel (south entrance). ..cessecees 
towielisoland Titahts Jetseks dei sells nyt oe 


es to Bovebierg, or Bovenbergen ......0.05 
pe en Se POBELOMM. CV). .'n.ntstole eteratetela elt rie smug eee wie» 
as oe to'the Naze of Notway sees .ccueseees 


—+— ‘to Skudesnoess Light 2... .cessvcctecees 
Berwick to ei aa Datei Fee sisltiaw sisiae 
to Bovebierg, or Bovenbergen..e.e+.seecses 


_— 


oe 


EO) DLE DCA Wialete dete tales oin's'e Site dive te cure cidwid's 
to the Naze of Norway .....seseresecessepe 
— to Skudesnoess. Light. ....ccesesccosecesecs 
~—May Island, at the entrance of the Frith of Forth to 
Pee HOIIGOIBNG oo. de ccve sccccccdcnnsecessccacece 
* 


SSEZE. 
SEL. 
ESE. 
ESEZ#. 
East. 
a litle easterly’ 
ENEZN. 
NELE. 
SSELE, 
SESS, 
ESESS. 
Peay 
1S) 
EIN, 
PEN. 
EX ELE, 


to the Naze of Norway .../.... ENE. nearly 


NEbE. 
SESS. 
ESk38, 

Els. 
Ets. 
FAN. 
ENEIN, 
SERE, 
ESESE, 


PE TIONMEN VC oes corr ecnscrnngendtbes A litte easterly 


ELS. 
EIN. 


Sea 


Miles. 


274 
310 
345 
383 
408 
163 
167 
217 
272 
306 
331 
350 
376 
194, 
181 

284 
296 
318 
340 
362 
334 
315 
248 
324 


339 sj 


357 


339 
384 
356 
316 
360 
440 
5e7 


305 


878 


Compass 
: 4 Bearing. 
From May Island to Bovebierg, or Bovenbergen .e.eeees ESE . 
tOPPIONNEH ode ceriadcett ones sonmeaae ‘ts 
aaa a UOMLNe OCAWiye ns walter ra elas te i etiee ae Ebs. 
to the Naze of Norway \.scsscscseceecs ESS. 
—7—— to Skudesnwss Light ........ E. by N. alittle northerly 
—— Buchan Ness to the Texel, southern entrance........ - SSERS. 
vo Helivelund’..!..445 veasekas bert seecs Sere 
fo HMolbiens o. 3... at Vieh pee sveceece | ESETS 
Fre ORS LER OB Or Ono neS SCHOEN GUT COU Soy Be Db 
to'the Naze of Norway.....se-ecossses ESERE. 
3 or 10 Sh adestitess Light's. irons sos aaee, Pasty neatly 
=—Duncansby Head “to ‘Heligoland: “ieee tease. ts} SSERE 
AGUELOLMIT POINT TSS e He setaee acme aaer tS dae 
“to the Naze'ot NUrwave osc «6 coe ESF 3S. 
to Skudesneess Light ..6.....ce00. ESERE. 


ESE 


op See, 


SS 


en 


——The Naze of Norwav toythe Scaw .. vce acsbecsende ESESS. 
—— Dennis Ness, North Rovaldsifa, to Holmen.....ecee. =. SE. - 


SERE. 
ea Deas 
ESESS. 


—-—_._. 2 
ee 2) 


LOU UMEIN GCs: salen le see ane 
to the Skudesneess Light ... 


oerceerecese 


Sumborough Head Licht to the Naze se ssessaeeeee SE. 
—— tOMaevoland 1.5.0 page caeces |) SSG, 
- fonrhenemels soe yess ta tet seta tate Soh. 


~— Hangcliff to Skudesneess Light 2s ..scseeececeeceses 
: to abreast’ of thei INaze’s 24 'Xisiefaieistvterwuleeas 
to Heligoland eee cde ce ssevedececeeccess ) SSWAS. ©! 
16 the "Texel. cass esteie'sbiaien ueleisin've’s oe ata! S2UtH, Nearly 
——Lambaness to Huidding’s Light....ccsscsceeeseess. SEIS, * 
TO ELOMMIEIA aca ctas ees y wane ea nimanemenaan emo o = By 
to Heligoland.....esesenescdccscsscess.  SSESS, 
LO CHIG: TENE] estore. au cere elena elerateiatee teeta South 


x 


From JUTLAND, &c. to different Places ire NORWAY. 


the CATTEGAT, SOUND, and GRCUNDS. 


WESTERLY VARIATION 20 To 174 BEOREES, 


Bovenbergen to the Naze of Norway.ic.ssececcsceceeves Korth 
Flekkeroe, or entranee of Cliistian-sand » ee NNE 


oe 


&o 


Bovenbersen 


» 


462 


Bovenbergen to Mardow, or entrance of Arendal..sseecess 


— er KEEN HIOTC a9 sere ce s/o sie Crieiie ae tans Same 
— Poerderisland sss van cante Relate. cvs araig ate 
Nazeof Norway to Flekkeroe.....sse.ee0. « SEDEXE. and 
‘ ————— the Scawerseevcscsveceees aie. 5/40's relncies 
Plekkeroe to Feerder Island. ..cccvvececcsceceveves Perey dtbery 
meaw-reehrorharrder Islandes ccc es ees copert ca caeecse ke cee 
Seaw-light to Marstrand Light ...+..-+6 eine vet) sjeisiala ciate 4 


Wingoe -Beacadver vis ctsreenaccescncs selene 
——— Nidigen Lights........ 
oo the Trindelen........0. 
——— Lesoe ( East Point)...» Reveodboeervussesseras 
hesoe (West Point). cv. see es oe se 


— eUe dv Cores Doves eeRneres 


Seer ery scr eeesrevesae 
— 


re or eas eo vesebe 


Anholt Light to Koll Haight, os epinsacssseeiss seas apielta ella 
os VA CL ORs Says sctsa ensue tye 606 ae 668s bells 
Cronenburg Castle, Elsineaorsscsrasvcosa 
Nakkehead Lights ...cevessccvenssvesee 
Hassel Hslamdicds'attetee Gant’ a's oa tre es ante 
a a tes Sielland’s Head ORS dReve ss essed veberiboeota 
Hasten’s4rround wns isvscescvesactvesence 
~~~ — ~~ Beyer Island (N. W. Point).easceseceeves 
Hielm LSA wc ase eas ceirinie ein ese MOS EIE 


— 


ee ee 


. 
——__ 


eee 


oe 


Compass 


SWbW. 


Sea 


Miles. 


Koli Licht to. Cronenburg Castle... ee adeo odds eb bbb ebon 8. a little easterly 16 
? 


Cauroubmsg Castle to Ristrenr Ruad 2.4... .ses cee foriee 


e 


MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES._UP THE. BALTIC TO CRONSTAD?: 


Elsineut to Wend of Huen sce Jocede cece ccemeen souee one 


— Black Buoy of the Middle...e.. ic... ee. eee 
——+— +—White Buoy of the Hake.......... eines Carats : 
S. end of Huen to Ma!fmo.... oes eee at eee ee PS Rene 
Malmb\to,the Ni Pints osteo lsc kl ee ees ener eae 
Nv Flint'to the S. Flint..ssiscic.sscs FA iG ae eye: Pe es eiette 
——— =the Ttindelen oes Sods ce eee ne ces ene nie eet 
SF lint to the Trinddleh sieve yess + +. ctlee the cetent mente 


the Black Buoy of the Drago Reef........0.08 
Black Buoy of the Middle to the 2nd Buoy....s.ee.5ee 
Second to the Third Buoy...ss.--+-s woverriactos 
Third Aojthe Gaspar Buoy .ves.cc-s sone cr cbeeent tare 
Gasparto the Drago White Buoy..........05 


 ,evee 


wero eenvene 


Compass See 
Bearing. Mites. 
SEW. 7 
Sbwiw. 1 
SbW2W. 9 17 


SbE. 19° 
NW3W. 58 
SWaS8.. of 


SEW. 
SSE: nearly. 2 
. WES. 5 
SSWiS. 1 
SSW. nearly 1 
SbW. g 


SbWiW. 4 


Up the BALTIC, and from Place to Place to 


CRONSTADT. 


WESTERLY VARIATION 1% TO 1 POINT. 


Ditto, to de vutside of Sandhuimniers Reet... cory sseecesy 


| Drago Black Buoy.to Steffen’s Head sevvcsescevessneseeee : SW. 16 
. a Falsterbo Light.....sseceesesevseee SEE. 11 
a —Outermost Point of Falsterbo Reéf,.. SbW, ASt 
Steffen’s Head to Speyl Cliff, Moen Island. ,......eeeereere SbW, 21 
Falsterbo Light to Speyl Cliff.sseevceevevscesssetuersess ‘ SWaS 87 
Dar’s Head tothe N. W, Part of Rugen...ses-ssseeeseeee BEN. neatly 28 
—— Entrance of Rostock sive cicawesbesveses ) “SWDW, - 22 
— ———-  Wismar.ssserccccpsesnecrs WSW. 39 
mae Diibeck cause Gans us « ore cs _ WbShS. 60 
Samora Giedesby Head. .veassscvesserecsevsrsens NWbWEW., gO 
Falsterbo Reef, in 5 fathoms water, to the mer id ee wh ree 
lics 3 miles off the point-to the eastward of Tralleborg, the i 
COUTSC IS. scree vrecerecrencerecensssenerrsserrseeserae _EbS3S. ‘a 18 
Pre) eh > OT ata. ak 
Falsterbo Reef, in 5 fathoms water, to Dilt0.seeesseeeenes Ebs, 65 


EAS. 


- 


MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES.—UP THE BALTIC TO CRONSTADT.. 


Sviecel Cliff in Moen Island to Ditto.......0scsecceveces 


Compass 


Bearing, Miles, 
EbN. 60 


’ The North end of Bornholm to the South end of Oland.... NEbE 
Bornholm Light to Earthholm’s Light... ..eessescesureee E35. 
Bornholm Light to the outer Rocks off Torum Head......+« NE? 
Earthholm Light to Oland South Point....ssseseseeseeee  NELE 
Oland Light to’ Hoborg, on the 8, W. end of Gottland 

Hs Tegtn Cl Fos Setalhs/evead oe Utah aa a x, chste’si anges Wioieie, <9) gxrieieels leh bee 0% ENE. 
The south-west end vf Bornholm to the entrance of Colberg., SSEIS 
Falsterbo Light to Piast scald alec o Heindicie es omns Teovreren SEbsS 

to the entrance of Rugenvalde...ssscoesse » SEH. 
Bornholm Light to Reserhooft or Rose head......ees+008. FSELS, 
———-— PATS CONOR freon s/s Sp Wu dior ow Vising sie sores ESE. 
mm — Meme] eon grcccccrcccnccrvoncesvesens Eis. 
Pe ER OOL TOUR Celta Lc oss ainc2ik siileieisth sheisieve sintoie’oteiis erie SEbs. 
Fae TAU ISM! sa tele anil 1s ein cieie sials, cussed cise , MO kO. 
a BrusteD Ort. ccerscccvecwesecscccesvoetseeve Eis. 
= am LVS CUS IETS bah y/ a laisi slo. aie 8 dries Sie tisteie'ese.s'p o30-4:0 ENELEY 
The Heel-light to the entrance of Dantzice..sesevevereses SSWEW 
Dilan AAn,. siiaweBy cies h'ed aie hs) ie esih ele, 
-Bruster Ort Reefis.ccssevesecerevesses ENEZE 
Pruster Ort Reef to Memel Bars... i pe ncevseeccencess , NEGEs 
Helighoim Island (near the S. E. part of Gottland Island) 

to 2 leagues FE. S. E. from the easternmost point of Faro 

AME MEOUESC. 15.4.5 6 s'pas pipgisais she sns ts aieeleonieigs cass NESE, 
To Windau,... se eeer ae oeiee oS 00 wan te seen batsersesens EAN, 

eee ommmmmayserort Shoal ...g0cs2 csergneceessessemess.s EbN. 

- Zirlich Light...... ates suetd saaiencne sieat vanes 40. -L be eas 
Bee eo thesFilgsind Linht...s.ccssvrrsces acesec’ ) ENERN, 
Lyserort Reef to the tail of the Reef off Domesness Lights EIN. 
Domesness Light to Runo Light....secccsecscececeeves EZS. 
The end of Domesness Reef to Riga Bar......secceeses SSERE. 
The north-easternmost point of Faro Island to Lyser Ort 

. Oleesses Serer eeeoeeeseerer reese eseeseeeseeen ESEZE, 
--—_ ——-—— to Zirlich EbS. nearly 
——- - to Dager Ort ENEXN. 
The North Point of Oeland to Landsort Light......... NEZE, 
Landsort to Gronskar Light,... eR ovevccenescccces ENE{N. 

oe: 9D 2 . 


Sea Compass 
Bearing. 
Landsortto Faro North-east Peint....cececvcccdcconces SESS. | 
76 —to Dagerort.....-+. caves hevtevsecnwevwn ese Ess. 
15 | Gronskar to Dagerort...se.seeress Suen cote aaleetaeeies a 4 ESE. 
50 | Gotska Sando N. W. Point to Filzand Light ......ee0e EXS. 
65 | Gotska Sando N. Point to Dagerort Point ...ceeeeeees EbN, 
: The north-easternmost point of Faro Island to the east 
72 point of Gotska Sando Island. .ccecceccevesccanns NSE. 
63 | From Dagerort Point to Neckman’s Flagi.s..ccceveece NEbEIN. 
120 Ditto Light to Ditto... le... cece ee soccer cee cece NNE, 
152 ————— to Apollon white Flag......e,eceees - NEDEL 
1%) Neckman’s Flag to Apollon white Flag...ceee0. ©EbNEN 
166 | ————Ditto to the outer Flay on Worms Islaud Reef _ E. alittle S. 
<04 | ———Apollon Flag to Odensholm Light.....-.--. eves East. 
1% ———Odensholm Light to.the Newgrounds Flag...... ENEFE, 
49 the New-grounds Flag to the Flay ef the Grass 
50 T= PIOUNAS oes eccse cegecseccsrcevevescerrree EbSES. 
100 ——~-Odensholm Light tothe N. W. Point of the West 
FB) —-—-—ROgE cence ccrcsctcscccerscccsessestcoecrs” ba little §. 
36 — the Grassground white Fiag East 
41 —— ——— Pakerort Light.........,... Ea little N. 
61 Pakerort Light to Surep Head Light......++. Aeblareacl EEN. 
Surep Head Light to Nargeu Light....0..scceseeeees NEN. 
Odensholm Light to Ditto.........60. Sousadcr ceesee EbNAN, 
67 =| Nargen Light to the Catharinendal Light in Revel Bay SSESE. 
104 | —-— the Flag off Wolf Island Reef. ...... Ess. 
112 | ——-——- —— the white Flag of Ragnild’s Ground... NEN. 
ph. From the white Flag of Raguild’s Ground to the whité 
S41. Fiag on theRavel Stobe .(22c.s2ihececcs Relea ENE 
32 —— Nargen Light to the white Flag on the Devil’s 
21 HY€. ne aeececscvesbercceseveccecss Resecaaes | AupINaNG 
620 | ———-—_-——--——Ditto....on the New.ground .... EEN. 
—— the Flag at Wolfs Island to the white Flag at 
68 Wrangel.wccccanscccctccvesesetsressccsveccs EbN. 
80 Nargen Light to Kokscar Light ..,ceesscceceerore ... EbN. nearly 
101 Kokscar Light to Eckholm Light......e00.-seeeeeees EDS. a little 5. 
86 | Eckholm Light to the Chalk Ground white Flag...... East 
50 ——_—- Stone Skarecsecsccrrscrvesccvere EbN. 


404 MAGNETIC COURSES AND DISTANCES.—ENGLAND TO THE WHITE SEA. 


Comfass Sea , Compass Sea 


: Bearing . Miles. : Bearing: ~ Miles. 
Stone Skar to Narva Light.......+..- coesiccveccceses DHDE. nearly 55. | Nyground’te Narva ‘hight. f.cecsccrcsenacwertuune SERS). i 
Eckholm Light to the Cable-ground red Flag ......... NiW. | 174 | Vit-ground to Lavenscar South Point ...eeseeeeeeee NNE. 12: 
Kokscar Light to DittO 20... c cle es eecesenecs teeee’” ENELLN. 24 — Peni Iskand sc'0652. Ws Cs ccephe veeeeee NE3N, Mia? 
Cable-ground red flag to Hogland North Point......./ ba little S. 404)| ‘Seaskar South Pointe. ./sctccstevdies s seo ce ceveee eleve ENESN. 243 
Kokscar Light to Ditto,..cessccceveceensoves slattigcies) | Men DIN. 624 5; jah 
Eckholm Light to Dittos..c.0.-cccencvesvensccee's | JUN He nearly 44 
Cable-ground to Rothscar....-..++.0+ te secncovcsec. Do. southerly 32 ENGLAND to, and in, the WHITE SEA. 
Rothscar to Hogland North Point ......eeeeee.ee+es NEbDE. nearly 11 ‘ 
—__—_—_——_-—_———Sonth Point .....c00.-eseeeee East 10 | Westerty Variation from England to latitude 63 deg. 
Hogland North Point to Lescar Beacon..... cdeeecece NE3E 13 25 to 28 degrees ; latitude 63 deg. to that of 67 deg. three 
i ——Sommers Island Light ......6 EN. 21 points the greatest; latitude 67 deg. 30. min. to 69 deg. 
Sommers Island Light to Narva Island ......eccceees EXN. 10 decreases to one point and a half; 69 deg. to 70 deg. one 
a the ne Great Fisher’s Island... ..0.eesecere NESE 153 point; 70 deg. to the North Cape three quarters of # 
— ‘Little Fisher’s Island.......cs.see NEbE 23 point; thence into the White Sea to about a degree. 
Little Fisher’s Islands to Keyper Hoof......esseseeee. ENE, at — 4 
Sommers Island to Biskopson N. W. Point ..+ss..e.. ENE. easterly 305 | As the Sailing Directions given im the body of the work will 
= Keyper Hoof. ...sesesesesesecsee) ENESN. 34 be found sufficiently explanatory of the general Courses 
Nerva Island to Grecoba Rock...... BAH Shop ARAGE . ESEXE 21 to the North Cape, no addition becomes requisite here. 
Sommers Island to the Stone-ground western white flag SE. 8 For the completion of this part we require only the parti- 
ee ee —-Seaskar Light .......20+ eaters SEbE, 23 cular Courses and Distances to the eastward of the North 
Stone-ground western Flag to Seaskar white Flag .... ESE. 124 Cape, which are as follow; : i 
Seaskar Flag to the N. E. Diamond Stone Flag ......- ESESS. 14) From abreast of the North Cape toa berth off the North Kyn ESE3&. 38 
WN. E. Diamond Stone to Dolgoi Ness .....s+e+sseees SE, 7z | From abreast of the North Kyn to a fair-way off Cape : 
Seaskar Light to the Tolbeacon Light..evseseeesecees ERS. 3é Seetnose 's7.... eccteae tbelivetiesdcee buiec whe cue aelemme SE. 300. 
— London Chest Flag ...+.sseeees Ebst 33 | From a berth off Cape Sweetnose to abreast of Lambovsk 
London Chest flag to Cronslot..-ses.cesee sees erate EbS3S. 64 Tétand eee NS ee teen Cex Sy eon Pe ent w4S. 24, 
TVolbeacon Light to Ditto \.. sce. eeseeeesoreee Saree ere SE. nearly 7 Lumbovsk Island to Cape Orlogenose ......eeee2 SSE. 19m. and SbE, 27 
Stone Skar to the Little Titters........ eee rseeecroces EbS. 17 From abreast of Orlogenose to abreast of the River Panoi S3w. 16 
Little Titters to the Great Titters ...ccevecesceesoece ESN. : Re: From abreast of the River Panoi to Cross Island-«.ese+er SW. 36 
Stone Skar to the Nyground..... bese eeessegetereeee _EbS3S. i 30 From.a berth off Cross Island to Katness or Bluenose .... SSW. 63 
Chalk-ground white Flag to the Hotts North Point.... ESt, nearly te Katness or Bluenose to the bar of Archangel...s.+-. SSE. mer eehie zee! 
hey cS 4 VoVV. } 
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